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P R E F A C E. 


TT H E Dialogues  of  Plato  are  fuch  rare  and  ad- 
mirable pieces  of  compofition,  that  it  is  alike  im- 
poffible  to  explain  the  beauty  of  their  conftruftion 
to  fuch  as  are  ignorant  of  the  Greek  tongue,  or 
tranllate  them  into  any  other  language  without  at 
leaft  frequently  lofing  fomething  of  their  native 
elegance  and  grace.  Plato’s  ftyle  indeed  has  been 
juftly  celebrated  in  the  warmeft  terms  by  the  lite- 
rati of  every  age.  Ariftotle,  from  confidering  its 
animated,  vehement,  and  luminous  nature,  places 
it  as  a medium  between  poetry  and  profe ; and 
Ammianus,  from  regarding  as  we  may  fuppofe  its 
elevation  and  majefty,  aflerts,  that  if  Jupiter  were 
to  fpeak  in  the  Attic  tongue,  he  would  ufe  the 
didlion  of  Plato.  But  his  language  principally  de- 
mands our  admiration,  when  we  attend  to  the  ab- 
ftrufe  meaning  of  his  fentences  in  conjunftion  with 
the  beauty  of  their  compofition.  For  then  we  (hall 
find  that  Plato  pofleAed  the  happy  art  of  uniting 
the  bloffoms  of  elocution  with  the  utmofl  gravity 
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of  fentiment;  the  preclfion  of  demonftration  with 
the  marvellous  of  myftic  fables  j the  venerable  and 
fimple  dignity  of  Jcientific  dialeftic  with  the  en- 
chanting graces  of  poetical  imagery  ; and  In  fhort, 
that  he  every  where  mingles  rhetorical  ornament 
with  the  moft  aftonilhing  profundity  of  con- 
ception. Such  indeed  is  the  unparalie'ed  excel- 
lence of  Plato’s  compofition,  that  notwithftanding 
all  the  artifii^e  of  the  ftyle,  almoft  evt.ry  word  has  a 
peculiar  fignification,  and  contains  fome  latent  phi- 
lofophical  truth ; fo  that  at  the  fame  time  it  both 
gives  elegance  to  the  ftructure,  and  becomes  necef- 
fary  to  the  full  meaning  of  the  fentence  with  which 
it  is  connefled.  He  who  defires  to  be  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  this  obfervation,  need  only  confult 
any  one  of  the  invaluable  commentaries  of  the  lat- 
ter Platonifts  on  Plato’s  dialogues;  and  If  he  has  a 
’ genius  for  fuch  fpeculations,  he  will  perceive  with 
aftonilhment  that  Plato  is  as  clofe  in  his  reafoning, 
as  Ikilful  in  vulgar  cjialeftic,  and  as  prolific  In  his 
ccRcepticns,  as  the  Stagirite  himfelf ; at  the  fame 
rime  that  his  language  is  Incomparably  more  mag- 
nihcent,  and  his  dodrine  in  fome  pariicuhrs  Infi- 
ni'iely  more  fublime. 

Thus  much  I thought  it  necelPary  to  premife, 
as  an  apology  for  the  literal  exadnefs  of  the  follow- 
ing trandations.  Had  I indeed  been  anxious  to 
gratify  the  falfe  tafle  of  the  moderns  with  rcfped  to 
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compofition,  I fliould  doubtlefs  have  attended  lefs 
to  the  precife  meaning  of  the  original,  have  omitted 
almoft  all  connedlive  particles,  have  divided  long 
periods  into  a number  of  fhort  ones,  and  branched 
out  the  ftrong,  deep,  and  rapid  river  of  Plato’s  lan- 
guage, into  fmooth-gliding,  (hallow,  and  feeble 
ftreams.  But  as  the  prefent  volume  was  compofed 
with  an  eye  to  the  commentaries  of  the  latter  Pla-^ 
tonifts,  and  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  appro- 
bation of  more  equitable  pofterity,  and  benefiting 
men  of  elevated  fouls,  I have  endeavoured  not  to  lofe 
a word  of  the  original ; and  yet  at  the  fame  time 
have  attempted  to  give  the  trandation  as  much  ele- 
gance as  fuch  verbal  accuracy  can  be  fuppofed  ca- 
pable of  admitting.  How  well  I have  fucceeded, 
cannot  I fear  be  juftly  determined  by  any  writer  of 
the  prefent  period.  For  as  unfortunately  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  living  author  befides  myfelf 
who  has  made  the  acquifition  of  the  Platonic  phi- 
lofophy  the  great  bufinefs  of  his  life,  without  re- 
garding the  honours  of  the  multitude,  or  paying 
the  fmaileft  attention  to  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  ; — as  this  is  the  cafe,  who  of  the  prefent  day 
can  equitably  decide  the  merit  of  the  enfuing  work } 
Surely  no  one  can  be  fo  ignorant,  as  to  think  that 
a bare  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue,  fuch  as  is 
acquired  at  univerfities,  can  be  a fufficient  qualifi- 
cation for  appreciating  his  labours  who  has  ftudied 
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the  Greek  philofophy  or  for  paffing  judgment  on 
a tranflation  from  a fpecies  of  Greek  fo  different 
from  that  which  is  generallj''  known.  Philofophy 
indeed  in  any  language  muft  vindicate  to  itfelf  a 
number  of  peculiar  terms  ; but  this  is  fo  remark- 
ably/the cafe  with  the  philofophy  of  Plato  in  the 
original,  that  he  who  fhould  attempt  to  tranllate  any 
one  of  his  dialogues  without  underftanding  his  Te- 


* To  convince  the  reader  that  I have  at  leaft  been  in  earneft 
in  my  purfuit  of  the  Platonic  philofophy,  I think  it  neceflary  to 
inform  him  that  I have  in  rnv  nolTeffion  the  followinjr  Platonic 
manuferipts  : The  feven  books  of  Proclus  on  the  Parmenides — 
The  Scholia  of  Olympiodorus  on  the  Phacdo,  and  large  extrafts 
from  his  Scholia  on  the  Gorgias — The  Commentary  of  Proclus 
on  the  ill  (I  Aleibiades,  and  his  Scholia  on  the  Cratylus ; for 
which  laft  I am  indebted  to  the  kindnefs  of  a gentleman,  with 
whom  I am  perfectly  unacr-^uainted,  and  whofe  liberality  I have 
mentioned  in  the  additional  notes  to  the  following  tranflation  of 
the  Cratylus,  not  in  fuch  terms  indeed  as  it  deferves,  yet  in  fuch 
as  the  warmell  gratitude  could  infpire.  All  thefe  manuferipts 
are  copies  taken  with  my  own  hand  ; and  fome  of  them  I have 
read  through  twice,  and  the  rell  once.  I have  likewife  read 
through  Proclus  on  the  Timsus  thricej  and  on  Plato’s  Theology 
five  times  at  leall’.  And  furely  after  all  this  I may  be  fuppofed, 
without  any  vanity,  to  know  more  of  Platonifm  than  thofe  mea 
who  never  confult  fuch  authors,  but  to  gratify  an  indolent  curi. 
ofity,  to  find  out  fome  new  phrafe,  or  to  cxercife  their  critical 
acumen  in  verbal  emendation.  I omit  mentioning  other  Platonic 
authors  which  1 have  diligently  ftudled,  becaufe  thefe  are  the 
moll  voluminous,  the  moll  difficult,  and  the  leaft  generally 
known. 
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cret  dodlrine,  would  produce  nothing  but  a heap 
of  abfurdities,  would  only  abufe  the  credulity  of 
the  fimple  reader^  and  would  himfelf  in  the  end 
fink  into  filent  contempt.  Let  the  reader,  if  he  has 
any  knowledge  of  Platonifm,  compare  the  follow- 
ing verfion  of  the  Phaedo  wkh  that  of  Dacier;  and 
then,  from  the  difference  in  point  of  meaning  be- 
tween the  two,  let  him  either  fubfcribe  to  the  truth 
of  my  afferiion,  or  prove  that  my  tranflation  is 
falfe. 

I take  this  opportuillty  therefore  of  publicly 
declaring,  that  during  the  courfe  of  my  tranflating 
all  the  remaining  dialogues  of  Plato,  which  have 
not  been  attempted  by  Mr.  Sydenham,  I fhall  pay 
no  attention  whatever  to  the  criticifms  of  any 
writer  who  has  not  legitimately  ftudled  the  philo- 
fophy  of  Plato,  unlefs  It  fhall  appear  that  his  criti- 
cifms are  not  only  didfated  by  ignorance,  but  are 
the  refult  of  malevolent  defign*  For  in  this  cafe, 
merely  from  regard  to  the  philofophy  which  I am 
fo  anxious  to  propagate,  and  not  from  any  refent- 
ment  for  the  perfonal  injuries  which  I may  fuflain, 
I fhall  not  fail  to  expofe  the  infamy  cf  fuch  con- 
duct with  all  the  ability  I am  capable  of  exerting. 

But  here  it  Is  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  by  a le- 
gitimate ftudent  of  the  Platonic  philofophy,  I mean 
one  who  both  from  nature  and  education  is  pro- 
perly qualified  for  fuch  an  arduous  undertakings 
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That  is,  one  who  poflefles  a naturally  good  difpo- 
fitionj  is  fagacious  and  acute,  and  is  inflamed  with 
an  ardent  defire  for  the  acquifition  of  wifdom  and 
truth ; who  from  his  childhood  has  been  well  in- 
ftrufted  in  the  mathematical  difciplines;  has  dili- 
gently ftudied  the  whole  or  at  leaft  the  greater  part 
of  Ariftotle’s  works,  as  a preparative  for  the  more 
profound  fpeculations  of  Plato ; and  who,  after 
this  gradual  and  fcientific  progreffion,  has  for  many 
years  with  unabated  ardour  flrenucully  laboured 
through  the  works  of  Plato  and  his  difciples  ; who, 
befides  this,  has  fpent  whole  days,  and  frequently 
the  greater  part  of  the  night,  in  profound  medi- 
tation j and,  like  one  triumphantly  failing  over  a 
raging  fea,  or  fkilfully  piercing  through  an  army  of 
foes,  has  fuccefsfully  encountered  an  hoftile  multi- 
tude of  doubts; — in  fhort,  wdio  has  never  confi- 
dered  wifdom  as  a thing  of  trifling  eftimation  and 
eafy  accefs,  but  as  that  for  which  every  thing  is  to 
be  endured,  and  for  which  every  thing  is  to  be  lii- 
criflced  ; which  cannot  be  obtained  without  the 
moft  generous  and  fevere  endurance,  and  whofe  in- 
trinfic  worth  furpaffes  all  corporeal  good,  far  more 
than  the  ocean  the  fleeting  bubble  which  floats  on 
its  furface.  To  the  judgment  of  fuch  a characlcr 
as  this  I cheerfully  and  joyfully  fubmit  my  paft, 
prefent,  and  future  product  ions.  The  confute  of 
fuch  a one  1 fliould  reverence i his  approbation, 
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(hoiild  I be  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  it,  1 fliall 
receive  with  tranfport;  ai-wi  his  friendlhip  would, 
be  a felicity  which  language  is  unable  to  defcnbe. 

As  an  apology  for  the  boldnefs  wnth  which  I have 
cenfured  certain  modern  opinions,  it  may  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  obferve,  that  to  reprobate  foolilli  and  im- 
pious notions  when  there  is  nothing  perfonalin  the 
cenfure,  is  certainly  the  duty  of  every  honeft  and 
liberal  mind.  Indeed  fuch  a conduft  can  never  be 
objeifled  to  by  any,  but  either  thofe  who  embrace 
fuch  opinions  and  are  fecretly  confcious  of  their 
bafenefs,  or  thofe  who  cannot  rationally  defend  their 
belief ; or,  laftly,  thofe  whofe  fouls,  as  Plato  beau- 
tifully obferves,  are  crufoed  and  hndjed  by  fervile 
employments.  I have  always  indeed  found  that 
men  of  this  laft  defeription  are  particularly  averfe 
to  the  honeliy  of  attacking  tenets  which  are  gene- 
rally received  ; and  this  for  a very  natural  reafon — 
the  danger  of  fuffering  by  fuch  a conduft  in  their 
worldly  concerns.  For  with  tliefe,  fo  powerful 
is  the  influence  of  corporeal  good,  which  they 
feelingly  call  their  deareji  intereji,  that  rather  than 
diminilh  t''.e  wealth  which  they  are  yearly  amaffing, 
they  would  leave  the  man  of  whom  they  ridlcu- 
loufly  call  themfelves  the  friends  to  perifli  througii 
A'Xtremity  of  want.  It  is  however  no  uncommoM 
thing  at  prefent,  to  find  men  with  fuch  degraded 
fouls  deciding  on  the  moft  abArtife  fubjedls,  with 
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much  greater  confidence  than  the  profoUndefl:  phi- 
lofopher  of  antiquity  ever  employed  on  fuch  an  oc- 
cafion.  But  the  abfurdity  and  arrogance  of  this 
condudt  maybe  eafily  pardoned,  when  we  confider 
that  fuch  men  are  perfectly  ignorant  that  magnifi^ 
tence  of  thought  and  a contempt  of  wealth  are  eiTen- 
tial  characleri  flics  of  the  philofophic  genius;  that  to 
toil  in  the  fame  dull  round  from  year  to  year, 
merely  to  acquire  a fortune,  can  be  borne  by  none 
but  Jlaves\  and  that  the  interrogation  of  the  poet  in 

t - 

the  following  lines  is  no  lefs  pertinent,  than  the  an- 
iwer  which  they  contain  is  indifputably  true: 

What  can  ennoble  fots,  or  slaves,  or  cowards  ? 

Alas!  not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howatds. 

I only  add,  that  as  the  prefent  volume  was  prin- 
cipally defigned  for  the  m.ere  Englifli  reader,  I have 
not  filled  ray  pages  with  verbal  cridcifms  * ; 

* From  fome  emendations  which  I have  given  in  the  Intro- 
duifion  to  the  Parmenides  of  a part  of  the  Excerpta  from  Da- 
mafeius  ^7  Woliius,  the  reader  may  fee  the  ignorance 

of  verbal  critics,  as  to  philofophical  matter^  at  leaft,  fully  dif- 
playcd.  For  Woliius  ranks  high  in  this  mojl  trifling  profcfllon, 
and  had  I doubt  not  arrived  at  that  inoR  enviable  degree  of  per- 
fedion  in  a knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue,  by  which  a man 
lluds  that  he  can  do  nothing  ivithout  accents,  and  that  Homer  is  prin- 
cipally to  he  read  ivith  a view  to  the  quantity  of  his  fyllabhs  ! And 
yet,  notwithllandrng  all  this,  there  are  many  grofs  verbal  mif- 
takes  in  bis  edition  of  thefe  Excerpta,  fome  of  which  I have  no* 
ticed ; and  the  extreme  eiToneoufnefs  of  the  pointing  fnrpalTes 
any  thing  that  I have  ever  met  with  in  print. 
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though  in  the  courfeof  the  tranllations  I frequently- 
found  a ncceffity  of  differing  from  Ficifius,  and 
might  have  difnlayed  a variety  of  readings  from  the 
MS.  comtnentary  of  Proclus  on  the  Parmenides. 
But  as  I profefs  myfelf  a lover  of  things,  and  not 
vjords,  my  attention  has  been  wholly  direded  to 
the  profundity  of  Plato’s  conceptions,  and  not  to 
■pedantic  emendations  of  his  text ; my  efforts  have 
been  exerted  to  diffeminate  real  wifdom,  and  not 
to  amufc  the  inanities  of  folly ; and  my  hopes  of 
approbation  reft  on  the  judgment  of  the  thinking 
and  liberal  few,  and  not  on  the  criticifms  of  the  fu- 
perhclal  emendator,  who  is  fo  much  in  the  habit  of 
fubftituting  one  word  for  another,  that  at  laft  he 
thinks  a ftrange  error  has  crept  into  the  book  of 
knowledge,  and  th^  in  every  page  of  it  we  fhould 
read  words  inftead  of  things  *. 

* Sic  CrIticI  fere  omnes,  fed  male. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  enfuing  dialogue,  which  difputes  whether  names 
have  been  affigned  to  things  from  nature  or  pofition,  and 
whether  fome  at  leaft  arc  not  derived  from  a more  divine 
origin  than  that  of  human  invention,  has  been  highly  cen- 
fured  by  modern  critics  for  its  etymologies,  which  they 
have  with  great  fagacity  difeovered  to  be  for  the  moft  part 
falfe.  The  extreme  ignorance  indeed  of  thefe  verbalifts, 
with  refpeft  to  all  real  knowledge,  I have  elfewhere  fre- 
quently expofed  ; but  their  criticifms  on  the  prefent  dia- 
logue difplay  this  predominant  feature  of  their  character 
in  a manner  fo  confpicuous,  that  it  cannot  fail  of  ftriking 
the  moft  illiterate,  and  producing  contempt  in  the  molt 
phlegmatic  obferver.  For,  in  the  firft  place,  the  intention 
of  Plato  in  this  difputation  is  to  inveftigate  names  phllofo- 
phically,  and  not  grammatically  j and  this  was  obvious  to 
the  philologift  Selden,  as  may  be  fecn  in  his  treatife  on  the 
Syrian  gods : — and  in  the  next  place,  Plato  mingles  in  his 
inveftigation  the  ferious  with  the  jocofe : fo  that  in  the 
firft  part  of  tlie  dialogue,  when  he  inveftigates  the  names 
of  the  gods,  he  is  perfectly  in  earneft,  as  is-highly  proper 
on  fuch  an  occafion  ; and  in  the  middle  part  he  facetloufly 
ridicules  the  followers  of  Heraclitus,  who  confidered  all 
things  as  perpetually  flowing,  withput  admitting  any  pe- 
riods 
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riods  of  repofe.  Hence,  in  order  to  explode  t’lis  opinion, 
which  is  erroneous  in  the  extreme,  when  extended  to  intel- 
ligible as  well  as  fenfible  natures,  he  proves  that  by  an 
abufe  of  etymologies,  all  names  may  be  fhewn  to  have  been 
eftabliflied,  as  belonging  to  things  borne  along,  flowing, 
and  in  continual  generation.  The  truth  of  this  account 
will  be  evident  to  every  ingenuous  mind,  from  barely  read- 
ing the  dialogue  with  attention  ; but  is  not  even  fufpecled 
by  the  verbal  critic  *,  who  as  ufual  dogmatically  decides  on 
writings,  which  he  is  fo  far  from  having  ftudied,  that  he 
has  not  even  read  them  like  a rational  being  ; but,  totally 
neglecling  the  defign  and  fenfe  of  the  author,  has  confined 
himfelf  folely  to  the  purfuit  of  new  words  and  phrafes, 
different  readings,  and  omiffions  of  accent ! Such  as  thefe 
however  are  the  men  who  are  ignorantly,  called  men  of 
learning,  who  are  celebrated  as  prodigies  of  genius,  who 
form  the  literary  tafte  of  the  prefent  generation;  and  who, 
like  Homer’s  mice,  impioufly  nibble  the  veil  of  Wifdom, 
and  would  willingly  deffroy  the  work  of  her  celeflial 
hands ! 

With  refpecl:  to  the  fubjedl  matter  of  this  logical  dia.. 
logue,  which  is  the  invention  and  as  it  were  generation 
of  names,  it  is  neceffiry  to  obferve,  that  there  were  two 
H'pinicns  cf  the  ancients  on  this  particular  ; one  of  Hera- 
clilus  and  his  followers,  among  whom  Cratylus  held  a con- 
lidcrable  rank;  the  other  of  certain  Parmenidtsans,  among 

How  contemptible  Daniel  Hcinfius  confidered  men  of  this 
defcription,  tlie  following  paffage  abundantly  evinces  : “ Nam 
<juod  liic  et  ib!  dc  fyllabie  alicujiis  tempore  nngantur  Gramma- 
t;ci,  qnis  iioc.  invidebit  illis  ? tpii  bac  forte  nnti  hint,  ut  literas 
vcncntiir,  ficut  mciidici  in  folc  pcdunculos  fiios.”  Prolcgom.  in 
lieG.odnm. 
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tvKom  Hermogenes  was  no  ignoble  advocate.  Of  the  for- 
mer of  thefe,  Cratylus,  it  is  reported  that  Plato  was  an  au- 
ditor ; and  he  is  faid  to  have  been  under  the  tuition  of  the 
latter  in  theological  concerns.  And  the  Heraclitics  in- 
deed aflerted  that  names  confift  from  nature  alone,  and 
that  the  confent  of  men  contributed  nothing  to  their 
formation  or  invention.  But  the  Parmehidseans  affirmed, 
that  names  were  not  the  productions  of  nature,  but  re- 
ceived their  conformation  from  the  arbitrary  decifion  of 
men,  by  whom  they  were  affigned  and  impofed  upon 
things.  The  more  early  Academics  or  difciples  of  Plato 
embraced  the  opinion  of  the  Heraclitics ; and  the  more 
early  Peripatetics  that  of  Hermogenes  : while  in  the  mean 
time  each  fe£l:  endeavoured  to  bring  over  its  leader  to  the 
dotftrine  which  it  embraced  •,  though,  as  we  Ihall  now 
Ihew  from  Ammonius  *,  the  fentlments  of  Plato  and  Arif- 
totle  on  this  fubjedl  differed  only  in  words,  and  not  in 
reality. 

In  order  therefore  to  be  convinced  of  this,  it  is  necelTary 
to  obferve,  that  the  dogma  of  thofe  who  confidered  names 
as  confifling  from  nature,  and  not  from  the  will  of  men, 
received  a two-fold  diftribution.  Hence  one  part,  as  the 
Heraclitics,  were  of  opinion  that  names  were  natural,  be- 
caufe  they  are  the  produftions  and  works  of  nature.  For 
(fay  they)  proper  and  peculiar  names  are  prepared  and  af- 
figned from  the  nature  Qf  things,  no  otherwife  than  proper 
or  fecret  fenfes  are  attributed  from  the  fame  caufe  to  every 
thing.  For  that  which  is  vifible  is  judged  to  be  different 
from  that  which  is  tangible,  becaufe  it  is  perceived  by  a 
different  fenfe.  But  names  are  fimilar  to  natural  refem- 
blances  ; i.  e.  to  fuch  as  are  beheld  in  mirrors  or  in  water, 

* In  Ariflot.  de  interpretatiore. 
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and  not  to  fuch  as  are  the  produ£Iions  of  art.  And  indeect 
thofe  are  to  be  confidered  as  denominating  things,  who 
produce  true  and  folid  names  of  this  kind  : but  thofe  who- 
aft  in  a different  manner,  do  not  properly  denominate,  but 
only  emit  a found  or  voice.  But  it  is  the  bufmefs  of  a pru- 
dent, learned,  and  truly  philofophic  man,  always  to  invefti- 
gate  names,  which  are  peculiarly  conflituted  and  affigned 
to  each  particular  from  the  nature  of  things;  juft  as  it  is 
the  province  of  one  who  pofleffes  an  acute  fight,  to  know 
and  judge  rightly  the  proper  fimilitudes  of  every  vifible 
object:. 

But  the  other  clafs  of  thofe  who  defended  this  opinion, 
afisrted  that  names  confifted  from  nature,  becaufe  they 
correfponded  to  the  nature  of  the  denominated  particulars. 
For  (fay  they)  names  ought  to  be  illuftrious  and  fignificant, 
that  they  may  exprefs  things  with  perfpicuity  and  preci- 
fion.  As  if  (for  inftance)  any  one  ftiould  be  born  with  a 
difpofition  admirably  adapted  to  imperial  command,  fuch 
a one  may  with  great  propriety  be  called  Agefilaus  or  Ar- 
chldamus.  And  that  on  this  account  fuch  names  are  na- 
tural, becaufe  they  fignificantly  accord  with  the  things 
which  fuch  names  imply.  For  the  perfon  juft  adduced 
may  be  elegantly  called  ArchidamuSy  becaufe  he  is.  able  to 
rule  over  the  people;  and  becaufe  he  is  the  leader 

of  the  people.  They  add  befides,  that  names  are  Indeed 
fimilar  to  Images  ; but  to  thofe  only  which  do  not  confift 
from  nature,  but  which  are  the  offspring  of  human  art, 
fuch  as  piftures  and  ftatues,  in  which  we  evidently  per- 
ceive that  various  fimilitudes  of  refemblances  correfpond  to 
thevarlous  exemplarsof  things;  and  that  thefe  render  more, 
but  thofe  lefs  exprefs  effigies  of  things,  according  as  the 
fkill  of  the  artificer  by  employing  the  dexterity  of  art  is  abl* 

to 
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to  faflilon  them  in  a more  orlefs  convenient  manner.  But  the 
truth  of  this  (fay  they)  may  be  clearly  evinced  from  hence, 
that  we  often  inveftigate  the  natures  of  things  by  an  ana- 
lyfis  of  names;  and,  after  a proccfs  of  this  kind,  dcmon- 
ftrate  that  names  are  alTigned  adapted  to  the  things  which 
they  exprefs. 

In  like  manner,  the  dogma  of  thofe  who  afcrlbed  names 
to  the  confent  of  men  received  a twofold  divifion.  And 
one  part  indeed  defended  fuch  a pofitlon  of  names,  as  the 
Parmenidaean  Hermogenes  in, the  prcfent  dialogue,  viz. 
that  names  might  be  formed  according  to  every  one’s  arbi- 
trary determination,  though  this  fhould  take  place  without 
any  rational  caufe  : fo  that  if  a man  (hould  call  any  thing 
by  juft  whatever  name  he  pleafed,  the  name  in  this  cafe 
would  be  proper,  and  accommodated  to  the  thing  deno- 
minated. But  the  other  part,  fuch  as  the  more  ancient 
Peripatetics,  aflerted  that  names  ought  not  to  be  formed 
and  affigned  by  men  lafhly,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
Hermogenes,  but  with  deliberation  and  defign.  And  that 
the  artificer  of  names  ought  to  be  a perfon  endued  with 
univerfal  fclence,  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  fabricate 
proper  and  becoming  names  for  all  the  variety  of  things. 
Hence  they  afiert  that  names  confift  from  the  determi- 
nations of  men,  and  not  from  nature,  becaufcthey  are  the 
inventions  of  the  reafoning  foul,  and  are  properly  accom- 
modated from  hence  to  things  thcmfelves.  For  thofe  ait- 
cient  founders  of  names  did  not  rafidy  and  without  defign 
denominate  marflies  of  tlie  female  genus,  but  rivers  of  the 
male  (not  to  mention  the  various  tribes  of  animals),  but 
they  charaifterized  the  former  by  the  feminine  genus,  be- 
caufe  like  the  foul  they  are  certain  receptacles;  and  called 
the  latter  by  a maleuline  appellation, on  account  of  their  en- 
tering 
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tcrlng  into  and  mingling  themfelves  with  the  former.  In  like 
manner  they  afligned  the  raafculine  genus  to  intellefl,  and 
marked  foul  with  a feminine  appellation  ; becaufe  intelle£t 
difFufes  its  light  upon  foul,  which,  in  confequence  of  receiv- 
ing it  from  thence  in  her  inmoft.  penetralia,  is  moft 
truly  faid  to  be  filled  and  Illuminated  by  intelleft.  They 
likewife  very  properly  employed  an  equal  analogy  in  the 
fun  and  moon,  on  account  of  the  abundant  emanation  of 
light  from  the  former,  and  the  reception  of  the  prolific  rays 
by  the  latter.  But  with  refpe£l;  to  the  neuter  and  common 
genus,  as  they  judged  that  thefe  were  conftituted  and 
compofed  from  the  mixture  or  feparation  of  the  mafculine 
and  feminine  genus,  hence  they  fignificantly  afligned  them 
to  certain  things  in  a congruous  proportion  of  nature. 

Hence  it  appears  that  Arifiotlc  and  the  Peripatetics  dif- 
fer only  in  words  from  Plato  and  the  Academics  : fince 
the  latter  aflert  that  names  confift  from  nature,  becaufe 
they  fignify  particulars  in  a manner  accommodated  to  the 
nature  of  things ; but  the  former  contend  that  names  are 
the  offspring  of  human  invention,  becaufe  they  have  been 
fagacioufly  affigned  by  a moft  fkilful  archltc£l:  as  it  were 
of  fpeaking,  and  this  according  to  the  exigency  of  nature. 
But  the  prefent  dialogue  fufficiently  proves  that'  this  is  a 
true  interpretation  of  Plato’s  opinion  on  this  interefting 
fubje£l  -y  fince  Socrates  here  eftabliflies  himfelf  as  a me- 
dium between  Hermogenes  and  Cratylus,  and  remarkably 
reprehends  each  by  a multitude  of  very  conclufive  reafons. 
For  he  plainly  demonftrates  that  names  cannot  alone  con- 
fift from  the  arbitrary  determination  of  men,  as  Hermo- 
genes feemed  to  affert,  on  account  of  the  univerfal  genera 
of  things,  and  immutable  and  eternal  natures  to  which  a 
ftable  and  right  reafon  of  names  may  be  well  aferibed, 

both 
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both  becaufe  they  are  perpetual  and  conftant,  and  known 
to  all  men  from  the  beginning,  and  becaufe  they  are  al- 
lotted  a nature  definite  and  immovable.  And  again,  he 
fhews  that  neither  can  names  confift  from  nature  in  the 
manner  which  the  Heraclltics  endeavour  to  fupport,  on 
account  of  the  gliding  and  fluxible  nature  of  Individuals, 
to  which  names  can  neither  be  conveniently  afligned  nor 
well  adapted  for  any  confiderable  period  of  time. 

But  that  the  reader  may  fee  the  progreflion  of  names 
from  their  fources  which  are  the  gods,  let  him  attend  to 
the  following  beautiful  paflage  from  Proclus  on  the  Theo-  , 
logy  of  Plato  *.  “ The  firft,  moft  principal,  and  truly 

divine  names  mull  be  confidered  as  ellablifhed  in  the  gods 
themfelves.  But  thofe  of  the  fecond  order,  and  which  are 
the  refemblances  of  thefe,  fubfifling  in  an  intelle£lual 
manner,  mull  be  faid  to  be  of  a dsemoniacal  condition. 

And  thofe  in  the  third  rank,  emanating  indeed  from  truth, 
but  fafhioned  logically,  and  receiving  the  laft  reprefentation 
of  divine  concerns,  make  their  appearance  from  fcientific 
men,  who  at  one  time  energize  according  to  a divine 
afflatus,  and  at  another  time  intelle£lually,  generating 
images  in  motion  of  the  inward  fpeftacles  of  their  fouls. 

For  as  the  demiurgic  intelle£l;  eftablifhes  about  matter  re- 
prefentaaons  of  the  firft  forms  fubfifting  in  his  effence, 
temporal  refemblances  of  things  eternal,  divifible  of  fuch 
as  are  indlvifible,  and  produces  as  it  were  fliadowy  images 
of  true  beings  ; In  the  fame  manner,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
the  fcience  which  we  polTefs,  faftiioning  an  intelleftual 
production,  fabricates  refemblances  both  of  other  things 
and  of  the  gods  themfelves.  Hence  it  afflmllates  through 
eompofitlon  that  which  in  the  gods  is  incompofite ; that 

* Lib.  i.  cap,  29, 
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which  is  fimple  in  them  through  variety,  and  that  which 
is  united  throvigh  multitude.  And  thus  forming  names 
it  manifelts  images  of  divine  concerns,  according  to  their 
lad  fubfiftence  : for  it  generates  each  name  as  if  it  was  a 
ftatue  of  the  gods.  And  as  the  Theurgic  art  through 
certain  fymbols  calls  forth  the  unenvying  goodnefs  of  the 
gods,  into  an  illumination  of  the  artificial  ftatues ; in  the 
fame  manner,  the  intellectual  fcience  of  divine  concerns, 
through  compofitions  and  divifioris  of  founds,  exhibits  the 
Occult  eflence  of  the  gods.  With  great  propriety  there- 
fore does  Socrates  in  the  Philebus  aflert — that  he  proceeds 
fivith  ike  greatejl  dread  in  that  luhich  refpecls  the  names  of  the 
godsy  on  account  of  the  caution  •which  fjould  be  employed  in  their 
invefigation.  For  it  is  neceflary  to  venerate  the  laft  re- 
founding echoes  as  it  were  of  the  gods  ; and  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  reverence  to  eftablifh  them  in  their  firfl. 
exemplars 

Thus 

* Agreeable  to  this,  likcwife,  Proclus  In  the  fourth  book  of 
his  Coininentary  oil  the  Parmenides,  which  is  juRly  called  by 
Damafciiis  uTrtpaipovtra  a tranfendeiit  expofitiofiy  obferves 

as  follows : TroXXai  Tahiti  ti(Ti  ic  » o»o  onTaiv,  j S'ti 

rn  pEv  airu:!i  Bucc  XiyETCti,  tv  ot  6ioi  Tot;  irpt)  a.o-rin 

•vow-a^itci'  T«  et  ayysXm  j at  oi  xyyt?.ti  ixltov^  ri  Jtj  Toy;  Ssov,-’  t« 
i'i  JjM/aovia,  rx  h xi'9faTrivx.  tx  /asv  c^-t  ftirai,  >),oov,  tx  apfitra, 
oXw;  o Kpx-yXo;  xnxct^aay.ei,  rjo  zovtov  r)  EirSso;  vxpx” 

XXI  ytacTK;,  owj.a.7tx  sr*.— /.  e.  “ There  are  many 

orders  of  names,  as  well  as  of  cognitions  ; and  fomc  of  thefe  arc 
called  div'ine,  through  which  fubordiuatc  gods  denominate  fuch 
as  are  prior  to  them  ; but  others  are  angelic,  through  which 
angels  denominate  thcmfelves  ind  the  gods  ; and  others  are  dre- 
niojiiacal,  and  ptlacis  again  human.  And  fomc  are  effabk  by  us, 

but 
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Thus  far  the  truly  divine  Proclus  ; from  which  admi- 
rable paflage  the  Platonic  reader  will  find  all  his  doubts  on 
this  Intricate  fubje£l:  fully  folved,  if  he  only  bellows  on  it 
that  attention  which  it  fo  well  deferves.  I only  add,  that 
every  ingenuous  mind  may  be  convinced  from  the  ety- 
mologies of  divine  names  in  this  dialogue,  that  the  latter 
Platonifts  were  not  perverters  of  their  mailer’s  theology, 
as  is  Ignorantly  alTerted  by  verbal  critics  and  modern  theo- 
logills.  This  indeed  will  be  fo  apparent  from  the  enfuing 
notes,  that  no  greater  proof  can  be  defired  of  the  dreadful 
mental  darknefs  in  which  fuch  men  arc  Involved,  notwith- 
ftandlng  the  great  acumen  of -the  former,  and  the  much- 
boalled  but  deluftve  light  of  the  latter. 

but  others  are  ineffable.  And  univerfally  as  the  Cratylus  Informs 
us,  and  prior  to  this  the  divine  tradition  (/.  e,  the  Zoroaflrian 
oracles),  there  is  a difference  in  nomination  as  well  as  in  know- 
ledge.” 
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HERMOGENES,  CRATYLUS,  SOCRATES. 

Herm.  A R E you  willing,  then,  that  we  ftiould  con> 
municate  this  difcourfe  to  Socrates  ? 

Crat.  If  you  think  proper. 

Herm.  Cratylus  here,  Socrates,  fays,  that  there  is  a rec- 
titude of  name  naturally  fubfifting  in  every  thing ; and 
that  this  is  not  a name  which  certain  perfons  pronounce 
from  cuftom,  while  they  articulate  a portion  of  their 
voice ; but  that  there  is  a certain  reftitude  of  names, 
which  is  naturally  the  fame  both  among  Greeks  and  Bar- 
barians. I afk  him,  therefore,  whether  Cratylus  is  his 
true  name,  or  not.  He  confefles  it  is.  I then  enquire 
of  him,  what  is  the  appellation  belonging  to  Socrates  ? 
He  replies,  Socrates.  In  all  other  particulars,  therefore, 
I fay,  is  not  that  the  name  by  which  we  call  each  ? Yet, 
fays  he,  your  name  is  not  Hermogenes,  though  all  men 
ihould  agree  in  calling  you  fo.  And  upon  my  eagerly 
defiring  to  know  the  meaning  of  vi'hat  he  fays,  he  does 
not  declare  any  thing,  but  ufes  dilTimulation  towards  me, 
feigning  as  if  he  was  thinking  about  fomething  on  this 
fubj«6I,  which  if  he  ftiould  be  wiUing  to  relate  clearly,  he 
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would  oblige  me  to  agree  with  him  in  opinion,  and  to  fay 
the  fame  as  he  does.  If,  therefore,  you  can  by  any  means 
conjeilure  this  oracle  of  Cratylus,  I fliall  very  gladly  hear 
you ; or  rather,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  you,  I fliould  much 
more  gladly  hear  your  opinion  concerning  the  redlitude  of 
names. 

Soc.  O Hermogenes,  fon  of  Hipponicus,  according  to 
the  ancient  proverb,  beautiful  Hoings  are  diffcult  to  be  un~ 
derjlood ; and  the  difcipline  refpefting  names  is  no  fmall 
affair.  If,  therefore,  I had  heard  that  demonflration  of 
Prodicus,  valued  at  fifty  drachmas,  which  inftrufted  the 
hearer  in  this  very  particular,  as  he  himfelf  fays,  nothing 
would  hinder  but  that  you  might  immediately  know  the 
truth,  refpe£l;ing  the  reclitude  of  names  : but  I,  never 
have  heard  it ; and  am  acquainted  witli  nothing  more  than 
the  circumftance  about  the  drachmas.  Hence  I am  unac- 
quainted with  the  truth  refpedling  thefe  particulars  ; but 
am  never.thelefs  prepared  to,  inveftigate  this  affair,  along 
with.  yoU)  and  Cratylus.  But  as  to  his  telling  you,  that 
your  name  is  not  in  reality  Hermogenes,  I fufpedf  that  in 
this  he  derides  you  : for  he  thinks,  perhaps,  that  ypu  are 
covetous  of  wealth,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  have  not  ob- 
tained your  defire.  But,  as  I juft  now  faid,  the  knowledge 
of  thefe  matters  is  difficult.  However,  placing  the  argu- 
ments in  common,  it  is  proper  to  confider,  w'hether  the 
truth  is  on  your  fide,  or  on  that  of  Cratylus. 

Heum.  But  indeed,  Socrates,  though  I have  frequently 
difputed  with  Cratylus  and  many  others,  yet  I cannot  per- 
fuade  myfelf,  that  there  is  any  other  rectitude  of  nomi- 
nation, than  what  cuftom  and  mutual  confent  have  efta- 
bliftied.  For  to  me  it  appears,  that  the  name  which  any 
one  affigns  to  a thing,  is  a proper  name ; and  that,  if  he 

fliould 
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fhould  even  change  it  for  another,  this  name  will  be  no 
lefs  right  than  the  firft  ; juft  as  we  are  accuftomed  to 
change  the  names  of  our  fervants.  For  I am  of  opinion, 
that  no  name  is  naturally  Inherent  in  any  thing,  but  fub- 
fifts  only  from  the  law  and  habit  of  thofe  by  whom  it  is 
inftituted  and  called.  But,  if  the  cafe  is  otherwife,  I am 
prepared  both  to  learn  and  hear,  not  only  from  Cratylus, 
but  from  any  other  perfon  whatever. 

Soc.  Perhaps,  Hermogenes,  you  fay  fomething  to  the 
purpofe.  Let  us  confider  therefore.  Is  that  by  which 
any  one  calls  any  thing,  the  name  of  that  thing  ? 

Herm.  To  me  it  appears  fo. 

Soc.  And  this,  whether  a private  perfon  calls  it,  or  a 
city 

Herm.  I think  fo. 

Soc.  What,  then,  if  I ftiould  call  any  thing  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  to  denominate  that  an  horfe  which  we  now 
call  a man,  and  that  a man  which  we  now  call  a horfe  ; 
would  not  the  name  man  remain  the  fame  publicly,  but 
the  name  horfe  privately  ; and  again,  privately  the  name 
man,  and  publicly  the  name  horfe  ? Would  you  not  fpeak 
in  this  manner  ? 

Herm.  It  appears  fo  to  me. 

Soc.'  Tell  me,  then,  do  you  call  it  any  thing,  to  fpeak 
true  and  falfe  ? 

Herm.  I do. 

Soc.  Therefore,  one  thing  will  be  a true  difcourfe,  but 
another  a falfe  one.  Will  it  not  ? 

Herm.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  Will  not  that  difcourfe  then,  which  fpeaks  of 
things  as  they  are,  be  a true  difcourfe ; bu^  that  which 
fpeaks  of  them  different  from  what  they  are,  a falfe  one  ? 
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Herm.  Certainly. 

Soc.  Is  not  this,  therefore,  to  fpeak  of  things  which- 
are,  and  which  are  not,  by  difcourfe  ? 

Herm.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  But,  with  refpeft  to  a difcourfe  which  is  true,  is 
the  whole  true,  but  the  parts  of  it  not  true 

Herm.  The  parts,  alfo,  are  no  otherwife  than  true. 

Soc.  But  whether  are  the  large  parts  true,  and  the 
fmall  ones  not  ? or,  are  all  the  parts  true  ? 

Herm.  I think  that  all  the  parts  are  true.  r 

Soc.  Is  there  any  part  of  what  you  fay,  fmaller  than  a 
name  ? 

Herm.  There  is  not.  But  this  is  tlie  fmalleft  of  all. 

Soc.  And  does  not  this  name  belong  to  a true  difcourfe? 

EIerm.  Certainly.  . 

Soc.  And  this,  you  fay,  is  true., 

Herm.  I do. 

Soc.  But  is  not  the  part  of  a falfe  di&ottrfe,  falfe  ? 

Herm.  I fay  it  is. 

Soc.  It  is  permitted  us,  therefore,  to  call  a name  true 
and  falfe,  fince  we  can  call  a difcourfe  fo._ 

EIerm.  How  flrould  it  not  be  fo  ? 

Soc.  Is  that  therefore,  which  each  perfon  fays  the  name 
of  a thing  is,  the  name  of  that  thing  ? 

Herm.  Certainly. 

Soc.  Will  there  be  as  many  names  belonging  to  a thing, 
as  any  perfon  affigns  it ; and  at  that  time  when  he  afligns 
them  ? 

Herm.  I have  no  other  re(fl;itude  of  name,  Socrates, 
than  this  ; that  I may  call  a thing  by  one  name,  which  I 
afligti  to  it,  and  you  by  another,  which  you  think  proper 
to  attribute  to  it.  And  after  this  manner,  I fee  that  in 
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cities,  the  fame  things  are  affigned  proper  names,  both 
among  the  Greeks  with  other  Greeks,  and  among  the 
Greeks  with  the  Barbarians. 

Soc.  Let  us  fee,  Hermogenes,  whether  things  appear  to 
you  to  fubfift  in  fuch  a manner,  with  refpe^l  to  the  pecu- 
liy  efl'ence  of  each,  as  they  did  to  Protagoras,  who  faid 
that  man  was  the  meafure  of  all  things ; fo  that  things  are, 
with  refpedb  to  me,  fuch  as  they  appear  to  me  •,  and  that 
they  are  fuch  to  you,  as  they  appear  to  you  : or  do  fome 
of  thefe  appear  to  you  to  poflefs  a certain  ftability  of 
efl'ence  ? • 

Herm.  Sometimes,  Socrates,  through  doubting,  I have 
been  led  to  this,  which  Protagoras  alTerts  •,  but  yet  this 
does  not  perfe£lly  appear  to  me  to  be  the  cafe. 

Soc.  But  what,  was  you  never  led  to  conclude  that 
there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a man  perfe£lly  evil  ? 

Herm.  Never,  by  Jupiter!  But  I have  often  been  dif- 
pofed  to  think,  that  there  are  fome  men  profoundly 
wicked,  and  that  the  number  of  thefe  is  great. 

Soc.  But  have  you  never  yet  feen  men  perfectly  good  ? 

Herm.  Very  few,  indeed. 

Soc.  You  have  feen  fuch  then  ? 

Herm.  I have. 

Soc.  How,  then,  do  you  efhablifli  this  ? Is  it  thus  : That 
thofe  who  are  completely  good,  are  completely  prudent ; 
and  that  the  completely  bad,  are  completely  imprudent  ? 

Herm.  It  appears  fo  to  me. 

Soc.  If,  therefore,  Protagoras  fpeaks  the  truth,  and  tins 
is  the  truth  itfelf,  for  every  thing  to  be  fuch  as  it  appears 
to  every  one,  can  fome  of  us  be  prudent,  and  fome  of  us 
imprudent  ? 

Herm.  By  no  means. 
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Soc.  And  this,  as  I think,  appears  perfeftly  evident  to 
you,  that,  fince  there  is  fuch  a thing  as  prudence  and  im- 
prudence, Protagoras  does  not  entirely  fpeak  the  truth ; 
for  one  perfon  will  not  in  reality  be  more  prudent  than 
another,  if  that  which  appears  to  every  one,  is  to  every 
one  true. 

Herm.  It  is  fo. 

Soc.  But  neither  do  I think  you  will  agree  with  Euthy- 
demus,  that  all  things  fubfift  together  with  all,  in  a fimilar 
manner,  and  always ; for  thus  fome  things  would  not  be 
good,  and  others  evil,  if  virtue  and  vice  were  always,  and 
in  a fimilar  manner,  inherent  in  all  things. 

Herm.  You  fpeak  the  truth. 

Soc.  If,  therefore,  neither  all  things  fubfift  together 
fimilarly  and  always  with  all  things,  nor  each  thing  is 
what  it  appears  to  each  perfon,  it  is  evident  that  there  are 
certain  things  which  pofiefs  a ftability  of  eflence,  and  this 
not  from  us,  nor  in  confequence  of  being  drawn  upwards 
and  downwards  by  us,  through  the  power  of  imagination, 
but  which  fubfift  from  themfelves,  according  to  the  ef- 
fence  which  naturally  belongs  to  them. 

Herm.  This  appears  to  me,  Socrates,  to  be  the  cafe. 

Soc.  Will,  therefore,  the  things  themfelves  naturally 
fubfift  in  this  manner,  but  their  aftlons  not  fo  ? or,  are 
their  aftions,  in  like  manner,  one  certain  fpecies  of 
things  ? 

Herm.  They  are  perfeiftly  fo. 

Soc.  Atftions  therefore,  alfo,  are  performed  according 
to  the  nature  which  they  pofiefs,  and  not  according  to  our 
opinion.  As  for  Inftance,  if  we  flrould  attempt  to  cut  any 
thing,  ftiall  we  fay  that  each  particular  can  be  divided  juft 
as  we  pleafe,  and  with  what  we  plcafe  ? or  rather,  {hall 
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wc  not  fay,  that  if  we  defire  to  cut  any  thing  according  to 
its  natural  capacity  of  receiving  fedlion,  and  likewife  with 
that  inftrument  which  is  natural  for  the  purpofe,  we  (hall 
divide  properly,  efFe£l:  fomething  fatisfadfory,  and  adt 
rightly  ? But  that  if  we  do  this  contrary  to  nature,  we 
fliall  wander  from  the  purpofe,  and  perform  nothing  ? 

Herm.  To  me  it  appears  fo. 

Soc.  If  therefore  we  Ihould  attempt  to  burn  any  thing, 
we  ought  not  to  burn  it  according  to  every  opinion,  but 
according  to  that  which  is  right ; and  this  is  no  other, 
than  after  that  manner  in  which  any  thing  is  naturally 
adapted  to  burn  and  be  burnt,  and  with  thofe  materials 
which  are  proper  on  tlie  occafion. 

Herm.  It  is  fo. 

Soc.  Mull  we  not,  therefore,  proceed  with  other  things 
after  the  fame  manner  ? 

Herm.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  Is  not  to  fpeak,  therefore,  one  particular  operation  ? 

Herm.  Certainly. 

Soc.  Whether,  therefore,  does  he  fpeak  rightly,  who 
fpeaks  juft  as  he  thinks  fit ; or  he,  who  fpeaks  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  the  nature  of  things  requires  him  to  fpeak,  and 
themfelves  to  be  fpoken  of  5 and  who  thinks,  that  if  he 
fpeaks  of  a thing  with  that  which  is  accommodated  to  its 
nature,  he  fhall  effedl  fomething  by  fpeaking  ; but  that,  if 
he  acts  otherwlfe,  he  flaall  wander  from  the  truth,  and 
accomplifh  nothing  to  the  purpofe  ? 

Herm.  It  appears  to  me,  it  will  be  juft  as  you  fay. 

Soc.  Is  not,  therefore,  the  nomination  of  a thing,  a 
certain  part  of  fpeaking  ? For  thofe  who  denominate 
things,  deliver  after  a manner  difcourfes. 

Herm.  Entirely  fo. 
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Soc.  Is  not  the  nomination  of  things,  therefore,  a cer- 
tain a£tion  j fmce  to  fpeak  is  a certain  adlion  about 
things  ? 

Herm.  Certainly. 

Soc.  But  it  has  appeared  that  aftlons  do  not  fubfift 
with  refpedl  to  us,  but  that  they  have  a certain  proper 
nature  of  their  own. 

Herm.  It  has  fo. 

Soc.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  we  mull  give  names  to 
things,  in  fuch  a manrfer  as  their  nature  requires  us  to 
denominate,  and  them  to  be  denominated,  and  by  fuch 
means  as  are  proper,  and  not  juft  as  we  pleafe,  if  we  mean 
to  alTent  to  what  we  have  before  aflerted.  And  thus  we 
fhall  acl  and  nominate  in  a fatisfaftory  manner,  but  not 
by  a contrary  mode  of  condutSl. 

Herm.  It  appears  fo  to  me. 

Soc.  Come  then,  anfwcr  me.  Muft  we  not  fay,  that  a 
thing  which  ought  to  be  cut,  ought  to  be  cut  with  fome- 
ihing  ? 

Herm.  Certainly. 

Soc.  And  that  the  thread,  which  ought  to  be  feparated 
in  weaving,  ought  to  be  feparated  with  fomething  ? And 
that  the  thing  which  ought  to  be  perforated,  ought  to  be 
perforated  with  fomething  ? 

Herm.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  And  likewife  that  the  thing  which  ought  to  be 
named,  ought  to  be  named  with  fomething  ? 

Herm.  It  ought. 

Soc.  But  with  what  are  the  threads  feparated  in 
weaving  ? 

Herm.  With  the  ftiuttle. 
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Soc.  And  what  is  that  with  which  a thing  is  deno- 
minated ? 

' Herm.  a name. 

Soc.  You  fpeak  well.  And  hence  a name  Is  a certala 
organ. 

Herm.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  If,  therefore,  I flrould  enquire  what  fort  of  an 
inftrument  a fhuttle  Is,  would  you  not  anfwer,  that  it  is 
an  inftrument  with  which  we  feparate  the  threads  in 
weaving  i 

Herm.  Certainly. 

Soc.  But  what  do  we  perform  inweaving  ? Do  we  not 
feparate  the  woof  and  the  threads,  which  are  confufed 
together  ? 

Herm.  Certainly. 

Soc.  Would  you  not  anfwer  in  the  fame  manner,  con- 
cerning perforating,  and  other  particulars  i 

Herm.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  Can  you  in  like  manner  declare  concerning  a 
name,  what  it  is  which  we  perform,  whilft  we  denominate 
any  thing  with  a name,  which  is  a certain  inftrument  ? 

EIerm.  I cannot. 

Soc.  Do  we  teach  one  another  any  thing,  and  diftin- 
guifti  things  according  to  their  mode  of  fubfiftence  ? 

Herm.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  A name,  therefore,  is  an  inftrument  endued  with 
a power  of  teaching,  and  diftinguifhing  the  effence  of  a 
thing,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a fhuttle  with  refpe£l  to  the 
web. 

Herm.  Certainly. 

Soc.  But  is  not  the  fliuttle  textorial? 

Herm.  How  fhould  it  not? 
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Soc.  Tlie  weaver  therefore  ufes  the  fliuttle  in  a proper 
manner,  fo  far  as  concerns  the  art  of  weaving  : but  he 
who  teaches  employs  a name  beautifully,  according  to  the 
proper  method  of  teaching. 

Herm.  Certainly. 

Soc.  Through  whofe  operation  Is  it,  that  the  weaver 
a£ls  properly,  when  he  ufes  the  Ihuttle  ? 

Herm.  The  carpenter’s. 

Soc.  But  is  every  one  a carpenter,  or  he  only  who 
poflelTes  art  ? 

Herm.  He  who  poflefles  art. 

Soc.  And  whofe  work  does  the  piercer  properly  ufe, 
when  he  ufes  the  augur  ? 

Herm.  The  copperfmith’s. 

Soc.  Is  every  one  therefore  a copperfmith,  or  he  only 
who  pofTelTes  art  ? 

Herm.  He  who  poflefles  art. 

Soc.  But  whofe  work  does  the  teacher  ufe,  when  he 
employs  a name  ? 

Herm.  I cannot  tell. 

Soc.  Nor  can  you  tell,  who  delivered  to  us  the  names 
which  we  ufe  ? 

Herm.  I cannot. 

Soc.  Does  it  not  appear  to  you,  tliat  the  law  delivered 
thefe  ? 

Herm.  It  does. 

Soc.  He  who  teaches,  therefore,  ufes  the  work  of  the 
legiflator,  when  he  ufes  a name. 

Herm.  It  appears  fo  to  me. 

Soc.  But  does  every  man  appear  to  you  to  be  a legiflator, 
or  he  only  who  poflefles  art  ? 

Herm.  ?Ie  M’ho  poflefles  art. 
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Soc.  It  is  not  the  province,  therefore,  of  every  man, 
O Hermogenes,  to  eflablifti  a name,  but  of  a certain  arti- 
ficer of  names ; and  this,  as  it  appears,  is  a legiflator,  who 
is  the  moft  rare  of  artificers  among  men. 

Herm.  It  appears  fo. 

Soc.  But  come,  confider  what  it  is  which  the  legiflator 
beholds,  when  he  eftablilhes  names ; and  make  your  furvey, 
from  the  inftances  above  adduced.  What  is  it  which  the 
carpenter  looks  to,  when  he  makes  a fhuttle  ? Is  it  not  to 
fome  fuch  thing  as  is  naturally  adapted  to  the  purpofes  of 
weaving  ? 

Herm.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  But  if  the  Ihuttle  fliould  break  during  its  fabrica- 
tion, do  you  think  the  carpenter  would  make  another, 
taking  pattern  by  the  broken  one  ? or  rather,  would  he  not 
look  to  that  form,  agreeable  to  which  he  endeavoured  to 
make  the  broken  fliuttle  ? 

Herm.  It  appears  to  me,  that  he  would  look  to  this, 
in  his  fabrication. 

Soc.  Do  we  not,  therefore,  moft  juftly  call  this  form, 
the  fhuttle  itfelf  ? 

Herm.  It  appears  fo  to  me. 

Soc.  When,  therefore,  it  is  requifite  to  make  fliuttles, 
adapted  for  the  purpofe  of  weaving  a flender  garment,  or 
one  of  a clofer  texture,  or  of  thread,  or  wool,  or  of  any 
other  kind  whatever,  it  is  neceflary  that  all  of  them  fliould 
polTefs  the  form  of  the  fhuttle  ; but  that  each  fhould  be 
applied  to  the  work  to  which  it  is  naturally  accommodated, 
In  the  moft  becoming  manner. 

Herm.  Certainly. 

Soc.  And  the  fame  reafoning  takes  place  with  refpcil 
to  other  inftruments.  For  an  inftrument  muft  be  found 
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out  which  Is  naturally  adapted  to  the  nature  of  each  parti- 
cular, and  a fubftance  muft  be  affigned  to  it,  from  which 
the  artificer  will  not  produce  juft  what  he  pleafes,  but  that 
■which  Is  natural  to  the  inftrument  with  which  he  operates. 
For  It  is  neceflary  to  know,  as  it  appears,  that  an  augur 
ought  to  be  compofed  of  iron,  in  order  to  operate  in  each 
particular  naturally. 

Herm.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  And  that  a fhuttle  fhould,  for  this  purpofe,  be 
made  of  wood. 

Herm.  It  is  fo. 

Soc.  For  every  flruttle,  as  it  appears,  is  naturally  adapted 
-to  every  fpecies  of  weaving  j and  other  things  in  a fimilar 
manner. 

FIerm.  Certainly. 

Soc.  It  is  neceflary  therefore,  excellent  man,  that  the 
Icgiflator  fhould  know  how  to  place  a name  naturally, 
•with  rcfpecl  to  founds  and  fyllables ; and  that,  looking 
towards  that  particular  of  which  this  is  the  name,  he 
flrould  frame  and  cftabliih  all  names,  if  he  is  defirous  of 
becoming  the  proper  founder  of  names.  But  if  the  founder 
of  names  does  not  compofe  every  name  from  the  fame 
fyllables,  we  ought  to  take  notice,  that  neither  does  every 
coppsrfmith  ufe  the  fame  iron,  when  he  fabricates  the 
fame  inftrument  for  the  fake  of  the  fame  thing ; but  that 
the  inftrument  is  properly  compofed,  fo  long  as  they  fabri- 
cate it  according  to  the  fame  idea,  though  from  different 
forts  of  iron,  whether  it  is  made  here,  or  among  the  Bar- 
barians. Is  not  this  the  cafe  ? 

Herm.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  Will  you  not  therefore  be  of  opinion,  that  as  long 
as  a founder  of  names,  both  here  and  among  the  Barba- 
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rians,  adigns  a form  of  name  accommodated  to  each,  in 
any  kind  of  fyllables,  that  while  this  is  the  cafe,  the 
founder  of  names  here  will  not  be  worfe  tlian  the  founder 
In  any  other  place  ? 

Herm.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  Who  therefore  is  likely  to  know,  whether  a con- 
venient form  of  the  fhuttle  is  fituated  in  every  kind  of 
wood  ? Does  this  belong  to  the  artificer  of  the  fliuttle,  or 
to  the  weaver  by  whom  it  is  ufed  ? 

Herm.  It  is  probable,  Socrates,  that  he  is  more  likely 
to  know  this,  by  whom  the  fhuttle  is  ufed. 

Soc.  Who  is  it,  then,  that  ufes  the  work  of  the  fabri- 
cator of  the  lyre  ? Is  it  not  he  M^ho  knows  how  to  inftrucl 
the  artificer  of  it  in  the  befl  manner,  and  who  is  able  to 
judge  whetlier  it  is  properly  made,  or  not  ? 

Herm.  Entirely  fo- 

Soc.  But  who  is  this  ? , 

Herm.  The  harper. 

Soc.  And  who  is  it  that  ufes  the  work  of  the  fliip- 
wright  ? , . . 

Herm,  The  pilot. 

Soc.  And  who  is  he  that  knows  whether  the  w^ork  of  the 
founder  of  names  is  beautiful,  or  not,  and  who  is  able  to 
judge  concerning  it,  when  finlflied,  both  here  and  among 
the  Barbarians  ? Mull  it  not  be  the  perfon  who  ufes  this 
work  ? 

Herm.  Certainly. 

Soc.  And  is  not  this  perfon,  one  who  knows  how  t» 
interrogate  ^ 

Herm.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc,  And  likewlfe  to  anfwer  ? 
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Herm.  Certainly. 

Soc.  But  would  you  call  him,  who  knows  how  to  in- 
terrogate and  anfwer,  any  thing  elfe,  than  one  who  is 
Ikilled  in  dialeddic*? 

Herm.  I fhould  not. 

Soc.  It  is  the  bufmefs  therefore  of  the  (hipwright  to 
make  a rudder,  according  to  the  diredlions  of  the  pilot,  if 
he  means  to  produce  a good  rudder. 

Herm.  It  appears  fo. 

Soc.  And  the  legiflator,  as  it  feems,  ought,  in  the 
cftablifhing  of  names,  to  confult  a man  Ikilled  in  dialedlic, 
if  he  means  to  found  them  in  a beautiful  manner. 

Herm.  He  ought. 

Soc.  It  appears  therefore,  O Hermogenes,  that  the 
impofition  of  names  is  no  defpicable  affair,  as  you  think 
it  is,  nor  the  bufmefs  of  depraved  men,  or  of  any  that  may 

* The  dlaledfic  of  Plato  is  very  different  from  that  dialeftic 
which  is  produced  by  the  cogitative  power  of  the  foul  convert- 
ing itfelf  to  opinion,  and  deriving  the  principles  of  its  reafoning 
from  thence ; and  which  is  the  fubjedt  of  Ariflotle’s  Topics. 
For  the  Platonic  dialeftic  employs  divifions  and  refolutions,  as 
primary  fciences,  and  as  imitating  the  progreffion  of  beings  from 
the  one,  and  their  converfion  to  it  again,  as  their  original  caufe. 
It  fometimes  likewife  ufes  definitions  and  demonflrations,  and 
prior  to  thefe  the  definitive  method,  and  ftill  prior  to  this  laft 
the  divifive  art.  But  vulgar  dialedlic  is  entirely  deftitute  of 
Irrefragable  demonflrations,  on  account  of  its  being  folely  de- 
rived from  opinion. — Fora  more  ample  account  of  this  wonderful 
fcience,  which  is  the  fummit  of  the  mathematical  fcience,  and  is 
entirely  unknown  to  men  of  the  prefent  day,  we  mufl  refer  the 
reader  to  our  Introdudlion  to  the  Parmenides. 
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occur.  And  Cratylus  fpeaks  truly,  when  he  fays  that 
names  belong  to  things  from  nature,  and  that  every  one 
is  not  the  artificer  of  names,  but  he  alone  who  looks  to 
that  name  which  is  naturally  accommodated  to  any  thing, 
and  who  is  able  to  infert  this  form  of  a name  in  letters 
and  fyllables. 

Herm.  I have  nothing  proper  to  urge,  Socrates,  in 
contradiiffion  of  what  you  fay.  And,  perhaps,  it  is  not 
eafy  to  be  thus  fuddenly  perfuaded.  But  I think  that  I 
ftiould  be  more  eafily  perfuaded  by  you,  if  you  could  (hew 
me  what  that  is  which  you  call  a certain  rectitude  of 
name  according  to  nature. 

Soc.  As  to  myfelf,  O blefled  Hermogenes,  I fay  no- 
thing ; but  I even  almoft  forget  what  I faid  a fhort  timc> 
fmce,  that  I had  no  knowledge  in  this  affair,  but  that  I 
would  inveftigate  it  in  conjunction  with  you.  But  now, 
in  confequence  of  our  mutual  furvey,  thus  much  appears 
to  us,  in  addition  to  our  former  conviftion,  that  a name 
pofleffes  fome  natural  recftitude  j and  that  every  man  does 
not  know  how  to  accommodate  names  to  things,  in  a be- 
coming manner.  Is  not  this  the  cafe  ? 

Herm.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  After  this,  therefore,  it  is  neceffary  to  enquire, 
what  the  reclitude  of  name  is,  if  you  defire  to  know 
this. 

Herm.  But  I do  defire  to  know  it. 

Soc.  Confider  then. 

Herm.  Butin  what  manner  is  it  proper  to  confider.^ 

Soc.  The  moft  proper  mode  of  enquiry,  my  friend, 
mufl  be  obtained  from  thofe  endued  with  fcience,  offering 
them  money  for  this  purpofe,  and  loading  them  with 
thanks  : and  thefe  are  the  fophifts,  through  whom  your 

brother 
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brother  Callias,  in  confequence  of  having  given  them  a 
great  quantity  of  money,  appears  to  be  a wife  man.  But, 
<ince  you  have  no  authority  in  paternal  matters,  it  is  proper 
to  fupplicate  your  brother,  and  entreat  him  to  fhew  you 
that  reflitude  about  things  of  this  kind,  which  he  has 
learned  from  Protagoras. 

Herm.  But  this  requeft  of  mine,  Socrates,  would  be 
abfurd,  if,  notwithflanding  my  entirely  rejefting  the  truth 
of  Protagoras,  I fliould  be  pleafed  with  aflertions  refulting 
from  this  truth,  as  things  of  any  worth. 

Soc.  But  if  this  docs  not  pleafe  you,  it  is  proper  to  de- 
rive our  information  from  Plomer,  and  the  other  poets. 
-'Herm.  And  what  does  Homer  fay,  Socrates,  concern- 
ing names  ; and  where  ? 

Soc.  Every  where.  But  thofe  are  the  greatell  and  moft 
beautiful  paflages,  in  which  he  diftinguifhes  between  the 
names  which  are  afligned  to  the  fame  things  by  men,  and 
thofe  which  are  employed  by  the  gods.  Or  do  you  not 
think  that  he  fpeaks  fomething  in  thefe,  great  and  won- 
derful, concerning  the  reftitude  of  names  ? For  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  gods  call  things  according  to  that  redtitude 
which  names  naturally  poHefs.  Or  do  you  not  think  fo  ? 

Herm.  I well  know,  that  if  the  gods  denominate  any 
thing,  they  properly  denominate  it.  But  what  are  the 
paffiiges  you  fpeak  of  ? 

Soc.  Do  you  not  know,  that  fpeaking  of  the  Trojan 
river,  which  contelled  in  a fmgular  manner  with  Vulcan, 
he  fays, 

Xnnthus  Its  name  with  thofe  of  hcav’nly  birth, 

But  call’d  Scamander  by  the  fons  of  earth 

Herm.  I do. 
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Soc.  But  what  then,  do  you  not  think  that  this  is 
fomething  venerable,  to  know  in  what  refpedb  it  is  more 
proper  to  call  that  river  Xanthus,  than  Scamander  ? 
Likewife,  if  you  are  fo  difpofed,  take  notice  that  he 
fays*,  the  fame  bird  is  called  Chalcis  by  the  gods,  but 
Cymindls  by  men.  And  do  you  think  this  is  a defpicable 
piece  of  learning,  to  know  how  much  more  proper  it  iS 
to  call  the  fame  bird  Chalcis  than  Cymindis,  or  Myrines 
than  Batica ; and  fo  in  many  other  inftances,  which  may 
be  found  both  in  this  poet  and  others  ? But  thefe  things 
are,  perhaps,  beyond  the  ability  of  you  and  me  to  dif- 
•cover.  But  the  names  Scamandrius  and  Aftyanax  may, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  be  comprehended  by  human  fagacityj 
and  it  may  eafdy  be  feen,  what  kind  of  reftitude  there  is 
in  thefe  names,  which,  according  to  Homer,  were  given 
to  the  fon  of  Heftor.  For  yt)u  doubtlefs  know  the  verfe* 
in  which  thefe  names  are  contained. 

Hekm.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  Which  therefore  of  thefe  names  do  you  think 
Homer  confidered  as  more  properly  adapted  to  the  boy, 
Aftyanax  or  Scamandrius  ? 

Herm.  I cannot  fell. 

Soc.  But  cohfider  the  alFair  in  this  manner  : if  any  one 
fliould  alk  you,  which  you  thought  would  denominate 
things  in  the  moft  proper  manner,  the  mote  wife,  or  the 
more  unwlle  ? 

Herm.  It  is  manifeft  that  I fhould  anfwer,  the  more 
wdfe. 

. « I 

Soc.  Which  therefore  appears  to  you  to  be  the  more 
wife  in  cities,  the  women  or  the  men,  that  1 may  fpeak 
V)f  the  whole  genus  ? 
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Herm.  The  men* 

Soc.  Do  you  not  therefore  know  that,  according  td 
Homer,  the  fon  of  Hector  was  called,  by  the  men  of 
Troy,  Aftyanax,  but  by  the  women,  Scamandrius  ? 

Herm.  It  appears  that  it  was  fo. 

Soc.  Do  you  not  think  that  Homer  confidered  the 
Trojan  men  as  wifer  ^an  the  Trojan  women  ? 

Herm.  I think  he  did. 

Soc.  He  therefore  thought  that  the  name  Aftyanax 
was  more  proper  for  the  boy  than  Scamandrius. 

Herm.  It  appears  fo. 

Soc.  But  let  us  confider  the  reafon  which  he  afligns 
for  this  denomination  : for,  fays  he, 

I 

Aftyanax  the  Trojans  call’d  the  boy, 

From  his  great  father,  the  defence  of  Troy*. 

On  this  account,  as  it  appeals,  it  is  proper  to  call  the  fon 
of  the  faviour  of  his  country  AJtyanax^  that  is,  the  king 
of  that  city,  which,  as  Flomer  fays,  his  father  preferved. 

Herm.  It  appears  fo  to  me. 

Soc.  But  why  is  this  apjjellation  more  proper  than  that 
'Of  Scamandrius  ? for  I confefs  I am  ignorant  of  the 
reafon  of  this.  Do  you  Underftand  it 

Herm.  By  Jupiter,  I do  not* 

Soc.  But,  excellent  man,  Homer  alfo  gave  to  He(SIor 
his  name. 

Herm.  But  why  ? 

Soc.  Becaufe  it  appears  to  me  that  this  name  is  fome- 
thing  fimilar  to  Aftyanax,  and  that  thefe  names  were 
confidered  by  the  Greeks  as  having  the  fame  meaning  } 

•»  IJiad  6, 
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for  iing  and  He£lor  nearly  fignify  the  fame,  fince  both 
thefe  names  are  royal.  For  whoever  is  a king,  is  alfo 
doubtlefs  a HeBor ; fince  fuch  a one  evidently  rules  over, 
pojjeffes,  and  has,  that  of  which  he  is  the  king.  Or  do  I 
appear  to  you  to  fay  nothing  to  the  pUrpofe,  but  deceive 
myfelf,  in  thinking,  as  through  certain  vefliges,  to  touch 
upon  die  c-pinion  of  Horner  irei^edling  the  reftitude  of 
names  ? ' 

Herm.  By  no  means,  by  Jupiter  ! But  perhaps  you  lu 
fome  degree  apprehend  his  meaning. 

Soc.  For  it  is  juft,  as  it  appears  to  me,  to  call  the  olF- 
fpring  of  a lion,  a lion,  and  the  offspring  of  a horfe,  ^ 
horfe.  I do  not  fay,  that  this  Ought  to  be  the  cafe  when 
fomething  monftrous  is  produced  from  a horfe,  and 
•which  is  different  from  a horfe  ; but  only  when  the  oft- 
fpriiig  i's  a natural  production.  For  if  the  natural  progeny 
of  an  ox  fhould  generate  a horfe,  the  offspring  ought  not 
to  be  called  a calf,  but  a colt.  [And  if  a horfe,  contrary 
16  nature,  fhould  generate  a calf,  the  offspring  ought  not 
to  be  called  a colt,  but  a calf*.]  And  again,  if  from  a 

man 

* A great  part  of  this  fentence  within  the  crotchets  is 
omitted  in  the  Greek  text  of  all  the  printed  editions  of  Plato  ; 
and  a great  part  likewlfe  of  the  preceding  fentence  is  wanting  : 
ihough  FIcInus,  aS  is  evident  from  his  verfion,  found  the  whole 
complete  In  the  manufcript,  from  which  he  made  his  tranflatloii. 
In  the  Greek,  there  is  nothing  more  than,  escv  ^00;  ly.yow  <pvcst 
rn-'-rroi  ratjst  (pva-iv  nyjn  a ttwXov  Inftead 

iof  which  we  ought  to  read,  ixv  iSio;  cr.yo.oy  ipva-ti  iTrmy  tikti  a fxocr- 
xXtiteov,  'Km'Kvi,  r.a.i  to.y  (pvffty  Ttxip  jj.os'^oy,  a VKTyov 

K?.»jTEcy,  But  though,  without  this  emendation,  the 

paffage  is  perfedl  nonfenfe,  yet  this  has  not  been  difcovered  by 
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man  an  offspring  not  human  fhould  be  produced,  tlid 
progeny,  I think,  ought  not  to  be  called  a man.  And 
the  fame  reafoning  muff  take  place  refpedling  trees,  and 
all  other  producing  natures.  Or  does  it  not  appear  fo  to 
you  ? 

HerM.  It  does. 

Soc.  You  fpeak  well ; for  take  care  that  I do  not  frau- 
dulently deceive  you.  For  the  fame  reafon,  therefore, 
the  offspring  of  a king  ought  to  be  called  a king.  But  it 
is  of  no  confequence,  though  the  fame  thing  fliould  be 
expreffed  in  different  fyllables,  or  a letter  fhould  be  added 
or  taken  away,  as  long  as  the  effence  of  the  thing  poffeffes 
dominion,  and  manifefts  itfelf  in  the  name. 

Herm.  What  is  this  which  you  fay  ? 

' Soc.  Nothing  complex.  But,  as  you  well  know,  v^c 
pronounce  the  names  of  the  elements,  but  not  the  ele- 
ments themfelves,  four  alone  excepted,  viz.  e Sc  u,  and 
6 Sc  (c:  and  adding  other  letters,  as  well  to  the  other 
Vowels  as  to  the  non-voWels,  we  form  names,  which  we 
afterwards  enunciate.  But,  as  long  as  we  inferf  the  ap- 
parent power  of  the  element,  it  is  proper  to  call  the 

any  of  the  vcrbalifts ; a plain  proof  this,  that  either  they  have 
no  underftanding,  or  that  they  never  read  this  dialogue  with  a 
view  to  iinderftand  it.  Or,  perhaps,  they  confidered  an  emen- 
dation of  this  kind  beneath  their  notice  J for  doubtlefs  it  is  not 
to  be  compared  with  the  remarks  with  which  their  works  abound ! 
Such  as,  for  inftance,  the  following  obfervafion  in  Fifchei*’s 
edition  of  this  dialogue,  p.  2,  in  which  we  are  informed  that, 
inftcad  of  aorSiy,  “ the  Bafil  edition  has  avruy,  and  this  not 
badly:”  “ Aid.  Baf.  r.  2.  dvrwy,  non  male.”  And  this  au- 
thor’s edition  is  replete  with  remarks  no  lefs  curious,  acute,  and 
important ! 


name 
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Hame  that  which  is  manifefted  to  us  by  the  element.  As, 
is  evident,  for  inftance,  in  the  letter  /Sijra  : for  here  you 
fee  that  the  addition  of  the  n,  and  the  t,  and  the  a,  docs 
not  hinder  the  nature  of  that  element  from  being  evinced 
by  the  whole  name,  agreeable  to  the  intention  of  its 
founder  j fo  well  did  he  know  how  to  give  names  to 
letters. 

Herm.  You  appear  to  me  to  fpeak  the  truth. 

Soc.  Will  not,  therefore,  ijie  fame  reafoning  take  place 
refpefting  a king  ? For  a king  will  be  produced  from  a 
king,  good  from  good,  and  beanty  from  beauty  •,  and  in  the 
htme  manner  with  relation  to  every  thing  elfe,  from  every 
genus  a progeny  of  the  fame  kind  will  be  produced,  unlefs 
fomething  monltrous  is  generated  ; and  will  be  called  by 
the  fame  name.  But  it  is  pofTible  to  vary  thefe  names  in 
fuch  a manner  by  fyllables,  that,  to  ignorant  men,  the 
very  fame  appellations  will  appear  to  be  different  from 
each  other.  Juft  as  the  medicines  of  phyficians,  when 
varied  with  colours  or  fmells,  appear  to  us  to  be  different, 
though  they  are  ftill  the  fame  *,  but  to  the  phyfician,  as 
one  who  confiders  the  power  of  the  medicines,  they  ap- 
pear to  be  the  fame,  nor  is  he  at  all  aftoniflied  by  the 
additions.  In  like  manner,  perhaps,  he  who  is  (killed  in 
names  fpeculates  their  power,  and  is  not  aftoniflied,  if  at 
any  time  a letter  fhould  be  added,  or  changed,  or  taken 
away  •,  or  that,  in  other  all-various  letters,  the  fame  power 
of  name  fhould  be  found.  As  in  the  names  Aftyanax 
and  Hector,  which  we  have  juft  fpoken  of,  they  do  not 
pofl'efs  any  thing  of  the  fame  letters,  except  tlie  t,  and 
yet,  at  the  fame  time,  they  fignify  the  fame  thing.  So 
likewlfe  with  refpeft  to  the  name  or  a ruler  of 

4i  cityy  what  communication  has  it  in  letters  with  the  two 
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preceding  names  ? and  yet  it  has  the  fame  hgnification. 
And  there  are  many  other  words  which  fignify  nothing 
elfe  than  a king  j many  which  fignify  nothing  elfe  than 
the  leader  of  an  army,  as  7ro>£iJLa^x°ii  ; and 

likewife  many  which  imply  a profelfor  of  medicine,  as 
larpoKXv;,  and  eMstrifA-^poTog.  And  perhaps  many  other  may 
be  found,  difagreeing  indeed  in  fyllables  and  letters,  but 
in  power  vocally  emitting  the  fame  fignificatjon.  Does 

t . i 

this  appear  to  you  to  be  the  cafe,  or  not  ? 

Herm.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  And  that  to  things  which  fubfift  according  to  na- 
ture, the  fame  names  fhould  be  affigned  i 

Herm.  Perfedlly  fo. 

Soc.  But  that,  as  often  as  generations  take  place  con- 
trary to  nature,  and  by  this  rn'eans  produce  things  in  the 
form  of  monfters,  as  when  from  a good  and  pious  man 
an  'impious  man  is  generated,  then  the  offspring  ought 
not  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  his  producer  j juft  as  we 
faid  before,  that  if  a horfe  fhould  generate  the  progeny 
of  an  ox,  the  offspring  ought  not  to  be  called  a horfe,  but 
an  ox  ? 

HipRM.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  When  an  impious  man,  therefore,  is  generated 
from  one  who  is  pious,  the  name  of  the  genus  to  which 
he  belongs  muft  be  affigned  him. 

Herm.  It  muft  fo. 

Soc.  Such  a fon,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  called 
either  one  who  is  a friend  to  divinity,  or  mindful  of  divi- 
nity, or  any  thing  of  this  kind : but  he  fliould  be  called 

I 

by  that  which  fignifies  the  contrary  of  all  tliis,  if  names 
ought  to  poffefs  any  thing  of  recfitude. 

Herm.  This  ought  to  be  the  cafe  more  than  any  thing, 
Socrates.  Soc, 
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Soc.  Juft,  Hermogenes,  as  the  name  Oreftes  appears 
to  be  properly  invented ; whether  a certain  fortune  af- 
figned  him  this  name,  or  fome  poet,  evincing  by  this 
appellation  his  ruftic  nature,  correfpondent  to  an  inha- 
bitant of  mountains. 

Herm.  So  it  appears,  Socrates. 

Soc.  It  appears  alfo,  that  the  name  of  his  father  fub-i 
fifts  according  to  nature. 

Herm.  It  does  fo. 

Soc.  For  it  feems  that  Agamemnon  was  one  who  con- 
fidered  that  he  ought  to  labour  and  patiently  endure  hard-» 
(hips,  and  obtain  the  end  of  his  defigns  through  virtue. 
But  his  ftay  before  Troy,  with  fo  great  an  army,  evinces 
his  patient  endurance.  That  this  man,  therefore,  was 
wonderful,  with  refpedl  to  perfeverance,  is  denoted  by 
the  name  Agamemnon,  Perhaps  alfo  Atreus  is  a proper 
denomination  : for  his  flaughter  of  Chryfippus,  and  the 
cruelty  which  he  exercifed  towards  Thyeftes,  evince  that 
he  was  pernicious  and  noxious.  His  furname,  therefore, 
fufFers  a fmall  degree  of  declination,  and  conceals  its 
meaning  ; fo  that  the  nature  of  the  man  is  not  evident  to 
every  pne  : but  to  thofe  who  are  fkilful  in  names,  the  fig- 
nification  of  Atreus  is  fufficiently  manifeft.  For  his  name 
properly  fubfifts  throughout,  according  to  the  intrepid^ 
inexorable,  and  noxious, — It  appears  alfo  to  me,  that  the 
name  given  to  Pelops  was  very  properly  afligned  ; for  this 
name  fignifies  one  who  fees  things  near  at  hand,  and  that 
he  is  worthy  of  fuch  a denomination, 

Herm.  But  how  ? 

Soc.  Becaufe  it  is  reported  of  this  man,  that  in  the 
daughter  of  Myrtilus^  he  neither  provided  for  any  thing, 
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nor  could  perceive  afar  off  how  great  a calamity  his 
whole  race  would  be  fubje£l:  to  from  this  circumftance  j 
but  he  only  regarded  that  which  -yvas  juft  before  him,  and 
which  then  fubfifted,  that  is,  what  was  or  near  ; 

and  this  when  he  defired,  by  all  pollible  means,  to  re- 
ceive Hlppodamia  in  marriage.  So  that  his  name  was 
dejived  from  Tfsxo!,;  near,  and  Jtght.  Every  one  alfo 
muft  think  that  the  name  given  to  Tantalus  was  properly, 
and  naturally  afligned  him,  if  what  is  related  concerning 
him  is  true. 

Herm.  But  what  is  that  relation  ? 

Soc,  That,  while  he  was  yet  living,  many  unfortunate 
and  dire  clrcumftances  happened  to  him,  and  at  laft  the 
whole  of  his  country  was  fubverted ; and  that,  when  he 
was  dead,  a ftone  was  fufpcnded  over  his  head  in  Hades, 
thefe  particulars,  as  it  appears.,  correfpondlng  with  his 
name  in  a wonderful  and  artlefs  manner  : for  it  is  juft  as 
if  any  one  ftipuld  be  willing  to  call  him  rap^avrarov,  i.  e. 
viojl  miferable,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  defirous  to  conceal 
this  circumftance,  fliould  call  him  Tantalus  inftead  of 
Talantatus.  And  it  feems  that  the  fortune  of  rumour 
caufed  him  to  receive  this  appellation. — But  it  appears 
that  the  name  of  him  who  was  called  his  father,  is  com- 
pofed  in  an  all-beautiful  manner,  though  it  is  by  no 
means  eafy  to  be  underftpod  : fpr  in  reality  the  name  of 
Jupiter  is,  as  it  were,  a difcourfe  j but  dividing  it  into 
two  parts,  fome  of  us  pfe  ope  part,  and  fpme  another, 
for  fome  call  him  and  fome  S/a.  And  thefe  parts^ 
collected  into  one,  evince  the  nature  of  the  god  ; which, 
as  we  have  faid,  a name  ought  to  effect  : For  there  is  no 
cne  ifVho  is  more  the  caiife  of  living,  both  to  t4s  an^  every 
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thing  elfe,  than  he  who  is  the  ruler  and  king  of  all  things  *. 
It  happens,  therefore,  that  this  god  is  rightly  denomi-. 
nated,  through  whom  life  is  prefent  with  all  living  beings  ; 
but  the  name,  though  one,  is  diftributed,  as  I have  faid, 
into  two  parts,  viz.  into  5'ia  and  (Uva.  But  he  who  fud..' 
denly  hears  tliat  this  god  is  the  fon  of  Saturn,  may  per.» 

^ It  is  evident  from  hence,  that  Jupiter,  according  to  Plato, 
is  the  Demiurgus,  or  artificer  of  the  univerfe  : for  no  one  can 
be  more  the  caufe  of  living  to  all  things,  than  he  by  whom  the 
•v^’orld  was  produced.  But  if  this  be  the  cafe,  the  artificer  of  the 
world  Is  not,  according  to  the  Platonic  theology,  the  firft  caufe : 
for  there  are  other  gods  fuperior  to  Jupiter,  whofe  names  Plato, 
as  we  fhall  fliortly  fee,  etymologizes  agreeable  to  the  Orphic 
theology.  Indeed,  his  etymology  of  Jupiter  is  evidently  derived 
from  the  following  Orphic  verfes,  which  are  cibed  by  Joannes 
Diac.  Allegor.  ad  Hefiodi  Theog.  p.  278. 

Er»y  TravTwv  Zeu?.  Zivc  ya^ 

Zwa  T tymriacv  ’ kcii  Zrv  avron 

Kai  Ala  T >iJ',  OTi  ^la  tovIov  ay i via  Ttlyiilai. 

El?  walvjg  alo?  iravliiv,  te  te. 

i.  e,  “ Jupiter  is  the  principle  of  all  things.  For  Jupiter  is  the 
caufe  of  the  generation  of  animals  : and  they  call  him  Zviv,  and 
.^ta  alfo,  becaufe  all  things  were  fabricated  through  him  ; and  he 
is  the  one  father  of  all  things,  of  beads  and  men.”  FTere  t03 
you  may  obferve  that  he  is  called  fabricator  and  father^  wliich 
are  the  very  epithets  given  to  the  Demiurgus  of  the  world  by 
Plato,  in  the  Timteus.  In  fliort,  Jupiter,  the  artificer  of  the 
world,  fubfids  at  the  extremity  of  that  order  of  gods  which  is 
called  voE^o?,  intellelhial,  as  is  copioufly  and  beautifully  proved  by 
Proclus,  in  Plat.  Theol,  lib,  5.  And  he  is  likewife  celebrated 
by  the  Chaldaic  Theology,  as  we  are  informed  by  Daniafclus 
and  Pfellus,  under  two  names,  ette^eiv*,  twice  beyond. 
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haps  think  it  a reproachful  alTertion  ; for  it  is  rational  to 
believe  that  Jupiter  is  the  offspring  of  a certain  mighty 
cogitation  j for,  when  Saturn  is  called  xopos,  it  does  not 
lignify  a boy,  but  the  purity  and  Incorruptible  nature  of 
his  intelleft*.  But,  according  to  report,  Saturn  is  the  fon 
of  Heaven  : and  fight  direfted  to  things  above  is  called 
by  this  name,  ob^avlx-f,  from  beholding  things  fituated  on 

high. 

* Saturn  therefore,  according  to  Plato,  is^  pure  intelkn,  viz. 
the  firll  intellectual  intelleCl : for  the  Intellects  of  all  the  gods 
are  pure  in  the  molt  tranfeendent  degree  ; and  therefore  purity 
here  mull  be  charaCterlilic  of  fupremacy.  Hence  Saturn  fub- 
fifts  at  the  fummit  of  the  intellectual  order  of  gods,  from  whence 
he  is  received  into  all  the  fubfequent  divine  orders,  and  Into 
every  part  of  the  world.  But  from  this  definition  of  Saturn  we 
may  fee  the  extreme  beauty  of  that  divine  fable,  in  which  he  is 
faid  to  devour  his  children  : for  this  fignifies  nothing  more  than 
the  nature  of  an  intellectual  god,  fince  every  intellect  returns  into 
itfelf ; and  confequently  its  offspring,  which  are  intellectual 
conceptions,  are,  as  it  were,  abforbed  in  Itfelf. 

•f  Heaven,  which  is  here  characterized  by  fight,  is  the  heaven 
which  Plato  fo  much  celebrates  in  the  Phxdrus,  and  compofes 
that  order  of  gods  which  is  called  by  the  Chaldean  oracles  vojiloj 
xai  vo:po.;,  i.  e.  intelligible,  and  at  the  fame  time  inlelleBital.  This 
will  be  evident  from  confidering  that  Plato,  in  what  follows,  ad- 
mits with  Hefiod,  that  there  are  gods  fuperlorto  heaven,  fuch  a$ 
idght,  chaos,  &c.  But  fight  correfponds  to  intelligence,  and  this 
is  the  fame  with  that  which  is  both  intclUgille  and  intellectual 
and  as  Saturn  is  the  fummit  of  the  intelledual  order,  It  is  evident 
that  heaven  miift  compofe  the  middle  order  of  gods  characterized 
by  intelligence,  and  that  the  order  above  this  mull  be  entirely 
intelligible.  In  confequence  of  all  this,  what  mull  we  think  of 
their  fyllem,  who  fiippofe  Heaven,  Saturn  and  Jupiter,  aad  in- 
‘ deed 
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high.  From  whence,  O Hermogenes,  thofe  who  dlfcourfe 
on  fublime  affairs,  fay  that  a pure  intelleft  is  prefent  with 
him,  and  that  he  is  very  properly  denominated  Heaven. 
Indeed,  if  I did  but  remember  the  genealogy  of  the  gods, 
according  to  Plefiod,  and  the  yet  fuperior  progenitors  of 
thefe  which  he  fpeaks  of,  I fhould  not  delifl  from  fhewing 
you  the  reiSlitude  of  their  appellations,  until  I had  made 
trial  of  this  wifdom,  whether  it  produces  ^ny  thing  of 
confequence,  or  not ; and  whether  thofe  explanations 
which  I have  juft  now  fo  fuddenly  delivered,  though  I 
kno\v  not  from  whence,  are  defective,  or  true. 

Herm.  Indeed,  Socrates,  you  really  appear  to  me  to 
pour  forth  oracles  on  a fudden,  like  thofe  who  are  agi- 
tated by  fome  infpiring  god. 

Soc.  And  I think  indeed,  O Hermogenes,  that  this 
wifdom  happened  to  me  through  the  means  of  Euthy- 
phron,  the  fon  of  Pantius : for  I was  with  him  in  the 
morning,  and  liftened  to  him  with  great  attention.  It 
feems  therefore,  that,  being  divinely  infpired,  he  has  not 
only  filled  my  ears  with  divine  wifdom,  but  that  he  has 
alfo  arrefted  my  very  foul.  It  appears  therefore  to  me, 
that  we  ought  to  a£I  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  make  ufe  of 
this  wifdom  to-day,  and  contemplate  what  yet  remains 

deed  all  the  gods  of  the  ancients,  to  have  been  nothing  more  than 
dead  men  deified,  notwithftanding  the  above  etym,ologIes,  and 
the  exprefs  teflimony  of  Plato  to  the  contrary  in  the  Timasiis, 
who  reprefents  the  Demiurgus  commanding  the  fubordinate 
gods,  after  he  had  produced  them,  to  fabricate  men  and  other 
animals  ? For  my  own  part,  I know  not  which  to  admire  moft, 
the  Ignorance,  the  impudence,  or  the  impiety  of  fuch  aflertlons. 
All  that  can  be  faid  Is,  that  fuch  opinions  are  truly  barbaric, 
modern  and  Galilaan  ! 

% 
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concerning  the  rectitude  of  names.  But  to-morrow,  If  it 
is  agreeable  to  you,  we  will  lay  it  afide,  and  purify  our- 
felves  from  it,  finding  out  for  this  purpofe  one  who  is 
(killed  in  expiating  things  of  this  kind,  whetlier  he  is 
fame  one  of  the  priells,  or  the  fophifts. 

Herm.  I aflent  to  this ; for  I fhall  hear,  v/ith  great 
pleafure,  what  remains  of  tlie  difcuflion  concerning 
names. 

iSoc.  It  is  necefiary  to  aft  in  this  manner.  From 
whence  then  arq  you  willing  we  fliould  begin  our  fpecu- 
lation,  fince  we  have  infilled  upon  a certain  formula  of 
operation  ; that  we  may  know  whether  names  themfelves 
will  teftify  for  us,  that  they  were  not  entirely  fabricated 
from  chance,  but  contain  a certain  reftitude  of  conflruc- 
tion  ? The  names,  therefore,  of  heroes  and  men  may 
perhaps  deceive  us ; for  many  of  thefe  fubfill  according 
to  the  furnames  of  their  anceftors,  and  fometimes  have 
no  correfpondence  with  the  perfons,  as  we  oblerved  in 
the  beginning  of  this  difputation.  But  many  are  added, 
as  tokens  of  renown,  fuch  as  the  profpercus,  the  JavioiiVy 
ihe  friend  of  divinity,  and  a variety  of  others  of  this  kind. 
It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  we  ought  to  negleft  the 
difcuflion  of  thefe : but  it  is  probable  that  we  lhall  partir 
cularly  find  names  properly  fabricated,  about  eternal  and 
natural  beings ; for  it  is  moll  becoming  to  lludy  the  pofi- 
tion  of  names  in  thefe.  But,  perhaps,  fomc  of  thefe  are 
eftablifhed  by  a power  more  divine  than  that  of  men. 

Herm.  You  appear  to  me,  Socrates,  to  fpeak  excel-, 
lently  well. 

Soc.  Will  it  not  therefore  be  juft,  to  begin  from  the 
gods,  confidcring  the  re^fon  why  they  are  properly  deno- 
minated gods  ? 

flEy.M,  Jt  will  be  proper,  . . Soc, 
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Soc.  I tlierefore  conjecture  as  follows  : — It  appears  to 
I'ne,  that  the  mod  ancient  of  the  Greeks,  or  the  firft  in- 
habitants of  Greece,  confidered  thofe  only  as  gods,  which 
are  efleemed  fuch  at  prefent  by  many  of  the  Barbarians  ; 
I mean,  the  fun  and  the  moon,  the  earth,  the  Bars,  and 
the  heavens.  As  they  therefore  perceived  ail  thefe  rimning 
round  in  a perpetual  courfe,  from  this  nature  of  rimning 
they  called  them  gods  ; but  afterwards,  underftanding 
that  there  were  others  befides  thefe,  they  called  all  of 
them  by  the  fame  name.  Has  what  I fay  any  fimilitudc 
to  truth,  or  not  ? ♦ 

Herm.  It  polTefles  a perfeft  fimllitude. 

Soc.  What  then  fhall  we  confider  after  this  } 

Herm.  It  is  evident  that  we  ought  to  fpeculate  con- 
cerning daemons,  heroes,  and  men. 

Soc.  Concerning  daemons  ? And  truly,  Hermogenes, 
this  is  the  proper  method  of  proceeding.  What  then  are 
w'e  to  underftand  by  the  name  da;mon  ? See  whether  I 
fay  any  thing  to  the  purpofe. 

Herm.  Only  relate  what  it  is. 

Soc.  Do  you  not  know  who  thofe  daemons  are  which 
Hefiod  fpeaks  of  ? 

Herm.  I do  not. 

Soc.  And  are  you  Ignorant  that  he  fays,  the  golden 
race  of  men  was  firft  generated*.^ 

Herm. 

* The  different  ages  of  men  which  are  celebrated  by  Hefiod, 
In  his  nuorks  and  days,  are  not  to  be  underftood  literally,  as  if 
they  once  really  fubfifted,  but  only  as  fignifying,  in  beautiful 
poetical  images,  the  mutations  of  human  lives  from  virtue  to 
rice,  and  from  vice  to  virtue.  For  earth  was  never  peopled  with 
men  either  wholly  virtuous  or  vicious;  fincc  the  good  and  the 

bad 
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Kerm.  This  I know. 

Soc.  He  fays  therefore,  concerning  this,  “ that,  after 

this 

bad  have  always  fubfilled  together  on  its  furface,  and  always  will 
fubfift.  However,  in  confequence  of  the  different  circulations 
Of  the  heavens,  there  are  periods  of  fertility  and  fterllity,  not 
only  with  refpecf  to  men,  but  llkewife  to  brutes  and  plants. 
Hence  places  naturally  adapted  to  the  nurture  of  the  philofophi- 
■Cal  genius,  fuch  as  Athens  and  Egypt,  will,  in  periods  produc- 
tive of  a fertility  of  fouls,  fuch  as  was  formerly  the  cafe,  abound 
^vlth  divine  men  : but  in  periods  fuch  as  the  prefent,  in  which 
there  is  eveiy  where  a dreadful  fterllity  of  fouls,  through  the  ge- 
neral prevalence  of  a certain  mg/?  irrational  and  gigantic  impiety^ 
aXoyirog  XXI  yiyoiiJixn  avoa-tav^yici,  as  Proclus  elegantly  calls  the 
eftablifhed  religion  of  his  time,  In  Plat.  Polit.  p.  369 — at  fucK 
periods  as  thefe,  Athens  and  Egypt  will  no  longer  be  the  femi- 
narles  of  divine  fouls,  but  will  be  filled  with  degraded  and  bar* 
barous  Inhabitants.  And  fuch,  according  to  the  arcana  of  an- 
cient philofophy,  is  the  reafon  of  the  prefent  general  degrada- 
tion of  mankind.  Not  that  formerly  there  were  no  fuch  cha- 
racters as  now  aboundj  for  this  would  be  abfurd,  fince  mankind 
always  have  been,  and  always  will  be,  upon  earth,  a mixture  of 
good  and  bad,  in  which  the  latter  wdll  predominate  ; but  that 
during  the  fertile  circulations  of  the  heavens,  in  confequence  of 
there  being  a greater  number  of  men  than  when  a contrary  cir- 
culation takes  place,  men  will  abound  who  adorn  human  nature, 
and  who  indeed  defeend  for  the  benevolent  purpofe  of  leading 
back  apoftate  fouls  to  the  principles  from  which  they  fell.  As 
the  different  ages  therefore  of  Hefiod  fignify  nothing  more  than 
the  different  lives  which  each  individual  of  the  human  fpecics 
pdffes  through  ; hence  an  intelleftual  life  is  Implied  by  the  golden 
age.  For  fuch  a life  is  pure,  and  free  from  forrow'  and  paftion  j 
and  of  this  Impaffivity  gold  is  an  image,  through  its  never  being 
fubjeft  to  ruft  or  putrefaClion.  Such  a lifcj  too,  is  with  great 

propriety 
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tills  race  was  concealed  by  fate,  it  produced  daemons*  de- 
nominated holy,  terrellrial,  good,  expellers  of  evil,  and 
guardians  of  mortal  men.” 

Herm.  But  what  then  ? 

Soc.  I think,  indeed,  that  he  calls  it  a golden  race, 
not  zs  naturally  compofed  from  gold,  but  as  being  beau- 
tiful and  good  : but  I infer  this,  from  his  denominating 
our  race  an  iron  one. 

Herm.  You  fpeak  the  truth. 

Soc.  Do  you  not  therefore  think,  that,  if  any  one  of 
the  prefent  times  fliould  appear  to  be  good,  Hefiod  would 
fay,  he  belonged  to  the  golden  race  ? 

Herm.  It  is  probable  he  would. 

Soc.  But  are  the  good  any  other  than  fuch  as  are  pru-* 
dent  ? 

Herm.  They  are  the  prudent. 

Soc.  On  this  account  therefore,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
more  than  any  other,  he  calls  them  dasmons,  becaufe 
they  were  prudent  and  learned  And,  in  our 

ancient  tongue,  this  very  name  is  to  be  found.  Hence 

propriety  fald  to  be  under  Saturn  j becaufe  Saturn^  as  we  have  a 
little  before  obferved,  h pure  tntelleSl. — But  for  a larger  account 
of  this  interefting  particular,  and  of  the  allegorical  meaning  of 
the  different  ages  celebrated  by  Hefiod,  fee  Proclus  upon  He- 
fiod, p.  39,  &c. 

* By  demons,  here,  miift  not  be  undei  flood  thofe  who  are 
ejjentially  fuch,  and  perpetually  fubfift  as  mediums  between  gods 
and  men,  but  thofe  only  who  ate  fuch  xaJa  or  according  to 

habitude  ; or,  in  other  words,  the  fouls  of  truly  worthy  men, 
after  their  departure  from  the  prefent  life  ; for  fuch,  till  they 
defeend  again  upon  earth,  are  the  benevolent  guardians  of  man- 
kind, in  eonjundlion  with  thofe  who  are  eJJentiaUy  daemons. 

both 
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both  he,  and  many  other  poets,  fpeak  In  a becoming 
manner,  when  they  fay  that  a good  man  after  death  will 
receive  a mighty  delllny  and  renown,  and  will  become  a 
damorty  according  to  the  furname  of  prudence.  I there- 
fore all'ert  the  fame,  that  every  good  man  Is  learned  and 
Jkilful ; that  he  is  daemonlacal,  both  while  living  and  when 
dead  ; and  that  he  Is  properly  denominated  a dsemon. 

Herm.  And  I alfo,  Socrates,  feem  to  myfelf  to  agree 
W'ith  you  perfectly  In  this  particular.  But  what  does  the 
name  Hero  * fignify  ? 

Soe. 

^ Heroes  form  the  lafl  order  of  fouls  which  are  the  perpetual 
attendants  of  the  gods,  and  are  charafterized  by  a venerable  and 
elevated  magnanimity  ; and,  as  they  are  wholly  of  a reduftorlal 
nature,  they  are  the  progeny  of  Love,  through  whom  they  re- 
volve about  the  firll  beauty  la  harmonic  meafures,  and  with 
ineffable  delight.  Men,  likewlfe,  who  in  the  prefent  life  knew 
the  particular  deity  from  whom  they  defeended,  and  who  lived 
ill  a mauner'agreeable  to  the  idiom  of  their  prefidlng  and  parent 
divinity,  were  called  by  the  ancients,  fans  of  the  gods,  demigodi, 
and  heroes  ; i.  e.  tliey  were  effenlially  men,  but  according  to  habitude, 
xctia.  ^Ecriif,  heroes.  But  fuch  as  thefe  were  divided  into  two 
claffes  ; into  thofe  who  lived  according  to  intelleBual,  and  thofe 
who  lived  according  to  praBical  virtue  : and  the  firft  fort  were 
faid  to  have  a god  for  their  father,  and  a woman  for  their  mo- 
ther ; but  the  fecond  fort,  a goddefs  for  their  mother,  and  a 
man  for  their  father.  Not  that  this  was  literally  the  cafe  ; but 
nothing  more  was  meant  by  fuch  an  affertion,  than  that  thofe 
v'ho  lived  according  to  a reduftorlal  or  Intellcftual  life,  defeended. 
from  a deity  of  the  male  order,  whofe  illuminations  they  co- 
ploufly  participated  ; and  that  thofe  who  lived  according  to 
pra£tlcal  virtue,  defeended  from  a female  divinity,  fuch  a fpecle* 
of  life  being  more  imbecile  and  pafTive  than  the  former.  Brt 

the 
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Soc.  This  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  underftand  ; for 
this  name  is  very  little  different  from  its  original,  evincing 
that  its  generation  is  derived  from  love. 

Herm.  How  is  this  ? 

Soc.  Do  you  not  know  that  heroes  are  demigods  ? 

Herm.  What  then  ? 

Soc.  All  of  them  were  doubtlefs  generated  either  from 
the  love  of  a god  towards  a mortal  maid,  or  from  the  love 
of  a man  towards  a goddefs.  If,  therefore,  you  confider 
this  matter  according  to  the  ancient  Attic  tongue,  you 
will  more  clearly  underftand  the  truth  of  this  derivation  : 
for  it  will  be  evident  to  you  that  the  word  hero  is  derived 
from  lo\  e,  with  a trifling  mutation  for  the  fake  of  the 
name  : or  you  may  fay,  that  this  name  is  deduced  from 
their  being  wife  and  rhetoricians,  fagacious  and  Ikilled  in 
( 

the  mafculine  genus,  in  the  gods,  Implies  the  caufe  of  ftabie 
power,  being  Identity  and  converfion  ; and  the  feminine,  that 
which  generates  from  Itfelf  all-various  progrefllons,  divifions, 
meafures  of  life,  and  prolific  powers.  I only  add,  that  as  the 
names  of  the  gods  were  not  only  attributed  by  the  ancients  to 
cjfential  daemons  and  heroes,  but  to  men  who  were  fuch  according 
to  habitude^  on  account  of  their  fimllltude  to  a divine  nature  ; 
we  may  from  hence  perceive  the  true  origin  of  that  moft  ftupid 
and  dire  of  all  modern  opinions,  that  the  gods  of  the  ancient# 
were  nothing  but  dead  men.  Ignorantly  deified  by  the  objefts  of 
their  adoration.  Such  an  opinion  indeed,  exclufive  of  Its  other 
pernicious  qualities,  is  fo  great  an  outrage  to  the  common 
fenfe  of  the  ancients,  that  it  would  be  difgraceful  even  to  men- 
tion the  names  of  Its  authors.  For, 

O'er  fuch  as  thefe,  a race  of  iiamelcfs  things, 

Obliyion  fconiful  fpreads  her  dulky  wings. 
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cliale£llc,  and  fufficiently  ready  in  interrogating ; for 
eifsiv  is  the  fame  as  to  fpeak.  Hence,  as  we  jull  now 
faid,  in  the  Attic  tongue,  thofe  who  are  called  heroes 
will  prove  to  be  certain  rhetoricians,  interrogators,  and 
lovers  : fo  that  the  genus  of  rhetoricians  and  fophifls  is, 
in  confequence  of  this,  an  heroic  tribe.  This,  indeed, 
is  not  difficult  to  underlland  ; but  rather  this  refpe£l:ing 
men  is  obfcure,  I mean,  why  they  were  called  aySfu^roi, 
men.  Can  you  tell  the  reafon  ? 

Herm.  From  whence,  my  worthy  friend,  fliould  I be 
able  ? And,  indeed,  if  I was  by  any  means  capable  of 
making  this  difcovery,  I ffiould  not  exert  myfelf  for  this 
purpofe,  becaufe  I think  you  will  more  eafily  difcover  it 
than  I fliall. 

Soc.  You  appear  to  me  to  rely  on  the  infpiration  of 
Euthyphron.  » 

Herm.  Evidently  fo. 

Soc.  And  your  confidence  is  proper  : for  I now  feem 
to  myfelf  to  underftand  in  a knowing  and  elegant  manner; 
and  I am  afraid,  if  I do  not  take  care,  that  I fliall  become 
to-day  wifer  than  I ought.  But  confider  what  I fay.  For 
this,  in  the  firft  place,  ought  to  be  underftood  concerning 
names,  that  we  often  add  letters,  and  often  take  them 
away,  while  we  compofe  names,  juft  as  we  pleafc  ; and, 
befides  th's,  often  change  the  acute  fyllables.  As  when 
we  fay  Ad  (p/Aof,  a J'riefid  to  Jove : for,  in  order  that  this 
name  may  become  inftead  of  a verb  to  us,  we  take  away 
the  other  and,  inftead  of  an  acute  middle  fyllable, 
we  pronounce  a grave  one.  But,  on  the  contrary,  in 
others  we  infert  letters,  and  others  again  we  enunciate 
with  a graver  accent. 

Herm.  You  fpeak  the  truth. 
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Soc.  This  therefore,  as  it  appears  to  me,  takes  place 
in  the  name  t?iari : for  a noun  is  generated  from  a verb, 
one  letter,  a,  being  taken  away,  and  the  end  of  the  word 
becoming  more  grave. 

Herm.  How  do  you  meari  ? 

Soc.  Thus.  This  name  man  fignifies  that  other  animals, 
endued  with  fight,  neither  confider,  nor  reafon,  nor  con- 
template ; but  man  both  fees,  and  at  the  fame  time 
contemplates  and  reafons  upon  that  which  he  fees. 
Hence  man  alone,  of  all  animals,  is  rightly  denominated 
av^puTTog,  viz.  contemplating  nvhat  he  beholds*.  But  what 
(hall  we  inve (ligate  after  this  ? Shall  it  be  that,  the  en- 
quiry into  which  will  be  very  pleafing  to  me  ? 

Herm.  By  all  means. 

Soc.  It  appears  then  to  me,  that  we  ought,  in  the  next 
place,  to  inveftigate  concerning  foul  and  body ; for  we 
call  the  compofition  of  foul  and  body,  man. 

Herm.  Without  doubt. 

Soc.  Let  us,  then,  endeavour  to  divide  thefe,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  former  fubjecls  of  our  fpeculation. 
Will  you  not  therefore  fay,  that  we  (hould  fird  of  all 
confider  the  re£litude  of  this  name  fouly  and  afterwards  of 
the  name  body  ? 

Herm.  Certainly.  * 

Soc.  That  I may  fpeak,  then,  what  appears  to  me  on  a 
fudden,  I think  that  thofe  who  alfigned  this  name  fouly 
Underftood  fome  fuch  thing  as  this,  that  whenever  this 
nature  is  prefent  with  the  body,  it  is  the  caufe  of  its  life, 

* For  every  thing  receives  Its  definition  from  its  hyparxis,  or 
fummit,  which  In  man  is  intelledual  reafon;  and  this  is  entirely 
of  a contemplative  nature. 
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extending  to,  and  refrigerating  it  with,  the  power  of  re- 
fpiration ; but  that  when  the  refrigerating  power  ceafes, 
the  body  at  the  fame  time  is  diflblved  and  perifhes  : and 
from  hence,  as  it  appears  to  me,  they  called  it  foul 
But,  if  you  pleafe,  ftop  a little  j for  I feem  to  myfelf  to 
perceive  fomething  more  capable  of  producing  perfuafion 
than  this,  among  the  followers  of  Euthyphron  : for,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  they  would  defpife  this  etymology,  and 
confider  it  as  abfurd.  But  confider  whether  the  following 
explanation  will  pleafe  you. 

Herm.  Only  fay  what  it  is. 

Soc.  What  other  nature,  except  the  foul,  do  you  think 
gives  life  to  the  v/hole  body,  contains,  carries,  and  en- 
ables it  to  walk  about  ? 

Herm.  No  other. 

Soc.  But  what,  do  you  not  believe  in  the  doctrine  of 
Anaxagoras,  that  intelledl  and  foul  diflrlbute  into  order, 
and  contain  the  nature  of  every  thing  elfe  ? 

Herm.  I do. 

Soc.  It  will  be  highly  proper,  therefore,  to  denominate 
that  power  which  carries  and  contains  nature,  f vcr£;t>iv : 
but  it  may  more  elegantly  be  called 

Herm.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  And  this  latter  appellation  appears  to  me  to  be 
more  agreeable  to  art  than  the  former. 

Herm.  For  it  certainly  is  fo. 

Soc.  But  it  would  truly  appear  to  be  ridiculous,  if  It 
was  named  according  to  its  compofition. 

Herm.  But  what  ihall  we  next  confider  after  this  ? 

Soc.  Shall  we  fpeak  concerning  body  ? 

Herm.  By  all  means. 

Soc.  But  this  name  appears  to  me  to  deviate  in  a cer- 
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tain  fmall  degree  from  its  original : for,  according  to 
fome,  it  is  the  fepulchre  of  the  foul,  which  they  confider 
as  buried  at  prefent ; and  becaufe  whatever  the  foul  fig- 
nifies,  it  fignifies  by  the  body  j fo  that  on  this  account  it 
is  properly  called  a fepulchre.  And  indeed  the  fol- 
lowers of  Orpheus  appear  to  me  to  have  eftabliflied  this 
name,  principally  becaufe  the  foul  fuffers  in  body  the  pu- 
nifhment  of  its  guilt,  and  is  furrounded  with  this  inclofure 
that  it  may  preferve  the  image  of  a prifon*.  They  are  of 
-i.  opinion, 

* With  this  doflrine,  that  the  , body  Is  the  fepulchre  of  the 
foul,  and  that  the  foul  fuffers  the  punlfhment  of  her  guilt  in 
body,  as  In  a prifon,  Heraclitus  and  the  Pythagoreans  perfedlly 
agree.  Thus  Heraclitus,  fpeaking  of  unembodied  fouls ; 
Zw/xi»  rov  tjfsitwy  Savalov,  S’!  Tcv  EWiywv  Giov,  i.  e.  “ We 

live  their  death,  and  we  die  their  life.”  And  Empedocles, 
blaming  generation,  beautifully  ftys  of  her : 

Ejc/xev  eISe*  vEKga,  eeJe  a^uEiGwy, 

“ The  fpecics  changing  with  deftruftlon  dread. 

She  makes  the  living  pafs  Into  the  dead'' 

And  again,  lamenting  his  connedllon  with  this  corporeal  world, 
he  pathetically  exclaims  : 

'KXcevj'x  T£  Kxi  dcvvyi^sx 

“ For  this  I weep,  for  this  indulge  ray  woe, 

That  e’er  my  foul  fuch  novel  realms  fliould  know,’* 

Thus  too  the  celebrated  Pythagorean  Philolaus,  in  the  following 
remarkable  paffage  In  the  Doric  dialeft,  preferved  by  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  Stromat.  lib.  3,  p.  403.  •» 

wxKxwi  9£o^oyol  T8  Kcti  f/.xi/'lcif,  rivaf  at  4't'%a  ru 

vuuxli  O’wyt^eyjdai,  x«i  H«9«7r£§  Ey  au/xallt  touIw  Tt^otTrloti,  i.  e.  “ The 
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opinion,  therefore,  that  the  body  fhould  retain  this  ap- 
pellation, arZ/Mu,  till  the  foul  has  abfolved  the  punilhment 
which  is  her  due,  and  that  no  other  letter  ought  to  be 
added  to  the  name. 

Herm.  But  it  appears  to  me,  Socrates,  that  enough  has 
been  faid  concerning  thefe  particulars.  But  do  you  think 

ancient  tlieologifts  and  pried s alfo  teftify  that  the  foul  is  united 
with  body  for  the  fake  of  fiiffering  puni/hment  ; and  that  it  is 
buried  in  body,  as  in  a fepulchre.”  And  laftly,  Pythagoras 
himfelf  confirms  the  above  doftrine,  when  he  beautifully  ob» 
ferves,  according  to  Clemens  in  the  fame  book  : ©«»a1o;  sriv  oxta-a, 
ly^^Siylsi  opso/xen  oxoa-n  euJovIs;  vwvoj,  i.  e.  “ Whatever  we  fee  when 
awake  is  death,  and  when  afleep  a dream.”  Hence,  as  I have 
Ihewn  in  my  Treatife  on  the  Eleufinian  Myfteries,  the  ancients  by 
Hades  fignified  nothing  more  than  the  profound  union  of  the  foul 
■vyith  the  prefent  body ; and  confequently,that  till  the  foul  feparated 
herfelf  byphilofophy  from  fuch  a ruinous  conjundlion,  file  fub- 
filled  in  Hades  even  in  the  prefent  life  ; her  punifhment  here- 
after being  nothing  more  than  a continuation  of  her  Hate  upon 
earth,  and  a tranfmigration,  as  it  were,  from  fleep  to  deep,  and 
from  dream  to  dream  : and  this,  too,  was  occultly  fignified  by 
the  Ihews  of  the  lefier  myfteries.  Indeed,  any  one  whofe  Intel- 
leftual  eye  is  not  perfeclly  buried  in  the  gloom  of  fenfe,  muft  be 
convinced  of  this  from  the  paffages  already  adduced.  And  if 
this  be  the  cafe,  as  it  moft  affuredly  is,  how  barbarous  and  Irra- 
tional is  the  dodlrlne,  which  alfa-ts  that  the  foul  fliall  fubfift  here- 
after in  a ftate  of  bllfs,  connedled  with  the  prefent  body  ! A 
man  might  as  well  think  of  going  to  heaven,  iiivcfted  with  his 
ordinary^  clothing.  And  as  to  their  fyftem,  who  talk  of  the 
fame  body  being  glorified,  it  puts  one  in  mind  of  fome  fimple 
but  wealthy  cit,  who  Ihould  hope  In  a future  ftate  to  wear  gar- 
pients  embroidered  witli  gold  ; or,  in  other  words,  never  to  wear 
any  thing  but  Sunday  clothes  ! 

we 
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\vz  can  fpeak  about  the  names  of  the  gods,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  we  confidered  the  name  of  Jupiter,  and  deter- 
mine the  I'eftitude  of  their  denominations  ? 

Soc.  By  Jupiter,  Hermogcnes,  if  we  are  endued  with 
intelleft,  we  fhall  confefs  that  the  mod  beautiful  mode  of 
condudl,  on  this  occafion,  is  to  acknowledge  that  we  know 
nothing  either  concerning  the  gods,  or  the  names  by 
which  they  denominate  themfelves*:  for  it  is  evident  that 
they  call  themfelves  by  true  appellations.  But  the  fecond 
mode  of  recfltude  confifts,  I think,  in  calling  the  gods  by 
thofe  names  which  the  law  ordains  us  to  Invoke  them  by 
in  prayer,  whatever  the  names  may  be  which  they  rejoice 

* A modern  reader  will  doubtlefs  imagine,  from  this  palTage, 
that  Plato  denied  in  reality  the  polTihility  of  knowing  any  thing 
concerning  divine  natures,  and  particularly  if  he  lliould  recol- 
lect the  celebrated  faying  of  Socrates,  “ This  one  thing  I 
hnowy  that  1 know  nothing.’’  But,  as  Proclus  beautifully  ob- 
fer  ves,  in  his  book  on  providence,  Socrates,  by  fuch  an  alTer- 
tion,  meant  to  infinuate  nothing  more  than  the  middle  kind  of 
condition  of  human  knowledge,  which  fubfiils  between  intellect 
and  fenfe  ; the  former  ponelUng  a total  knowledge  of  things, 
becaufe  it  immediately  knows  the  effence  of  being,  and  the  reality 
of  being ; and  the  latter  neither  totally  knowing  truth,  becaufe 
It  is  ignorant  of  effence,  nor  even  the  nature  of  fenfible  things, 
a knowledge  of  which  is  feigned  to  have  a fubfidence.  So  that 
the  Oracle  might  well  call  Socrates  the  wifeft  of  men,  becaufe  he 
knew  himfelf  to  be  not  truly  wife.  But  who,  except  a wife 
naan,  can  poffefs  fuch  a knowledge  ? For  a fool  Is  Ignorant  that 
he  is  ignorant ; and  no  one  can  truly  know  the  Imperfeftion  of 
human  knowledge,  but  he  who  has  arrived  at  the  fummit  of  hu- 
man wifdom.  And  after  this  manner  the  prefent  affertlon  of 
Plato  mud  be  underftood. 
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to  hear ; and  that  we  fhould  aft  thus,  as  knowing  nothing 
more  than  this  : for  the  method  of  invocation  which  the 
law  appoints  appears  to  me  to  be  beautifully  eftablilhed. 
If  you  are  willing,  therefore,  let  us  enter  on  this  fpecula- 
tion,  previoufly,  as  it  were,  declaring  to  the  gods  that  we 
fpeculate  nothing  concerning  their  divinities,  as  we  do  not 
think  ourfelves  equal  to  fuch  an  undertaking  ; but  that  we 
direft  our  attention  to  the  opinion  entertained  by  thofe 
men  who  firft  fabricated  their  names  : for  this  will  be  the 
means  of  avoiding  their  indignation. 

Herm.  You  appear  to  me,  Socrates,  to  fpeak  modeftly : 
let  us  therefore  aft  in  this  manner. 

Soc.  Ought  we  not,  therefore,  to  begin  from  Vefta, 
according  to  law? 

Herm.  It  is  juft  that  we  fhould. 

Soc.  What  then  fhall  we  fay  is  to  be  underftood  by  this 
name  'Erlcx  ? 

Herm.  By  Jupiter,  I do  not  think  it  is  eafy  to  difcover 
this. 

Soc.  It  appears  indeed,  excellent  Hermogenes,  that 
thofe  who  firft  eftablilhed  names  were  no  defpicable  per- 
fons,  but  men  who  inveftigated  fublime  concerns,  and  were 
employed  in  continual  meditation  and  ftudy. 

Herm.  But  what  then  ? 

Soc.  It  feems  to  me  that  the  pofition  of  names  was 
owing  to  fome  fuch  men  as  thefe.  And  indeed,  if  any 
one  confiders  foreign  names,  he  will  not  Icfs  difcover  the 
meaning  of  each.  As  with  refpeft  to  this  which  we  call 
Qua-laty  effetice^  there  are  fome  who  call  it  hla,  and  others 
again  wo-fa.  * In  the  firft  place,  therefore,  it  is  rational  to 
call  the  efience  of  things  *Eri'a,  according  to  one  of  thefe 
names,  iaia  : and  becaufe  we  denominate  that  which  parti- 
cipates 
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cip'ates  of  eflence  *Eri'a,  ejfence^  Vefta  may,  in  confequence 
of  this,  be  properly  called  'Erla  *:  for  our  anceftors  were 
accuftomed  to  call  ovtria,  eflence,  ialx.  Befides,  if  any 
one  confiders  the  bufinefs  of  facrifice,  he  will  be  led  to 
think  that  this  was  the  opinion  of  thofe  by  whom  facrifices 
were  ordained.  For  it  was  proper,  . that  thofe  who  deno- 
minated the  eflence  of  all  things  'Er/a  (Veda),  fhould  fa- 
crifice to  Veda,  before  all  the  gods.  Bat  thofe  who  called 
ejjenee  ucrla,  thefe  nearly,  according  to  the  opinion  of  He- 
raclitus, confidered  all  things  as  perpetually  flowing,  and 
that  nothing  had  any  permanent  fubfidence.  The  caufe 
therefore,  and  leader  of  things,  with  them,  is  imptilfton  : 

* The  goddefs  has  a manlfeft  agreement  with  ejfenccf 

becaufe  flie  preferves  the  being  of  things  in  a date  of  purity, 
and  contains  the  fummits  of  the  wholes  from  which  the  univcrfe 
confifts.  For  being  is  the  mod  ancient  of  all  things,  after  the 
lird  caufe,  who  is  truly  fupereflential ; and  Earth,  which  among 
mundane  divinities  is  Veda,  is  fald  by  Plato,  in  the  Timaeus,  to 
be  the  mod  ancient  of  all  the  gods  in  the  heavens.  This  goddefs 
fird  fubfids  among  the  liberated  aTroXuloi,  gods,  of  whom  we  have 
already  given  an  account  in  our  notes  on  the  Phcedrus,  and  from 
thence  affords  to  the  mundane^  gods  an  unpolluted  edabllfhment 
in  themfelves.  Hence  every  thing  which  is  dable,  immutable, 
and  which  always  fubfids  in  the  fame  manner,  defcends  to  all 
mundane  natures  from  this  fuperccledial  Veda.  So  that,  from 
the  dable  illuminations  which  (he  perpetually  imparts,  the  poles 
themfelves,  and  the  axis  about  which  the  fpheres  revolve,  obtain 
and  preferve  their  Immovable  pofition  ; and  the  earth  itfelf  dably 
abides  in  the  middle.  For  that  this  is  really  the  cafe  with  the 
earth,  notwithftanding  the  much  celebrated  but  falfe  adronomi- 
cal  fydem  of  the  moderns,  we  fiiall  demondratlvely  prove  in  our 
liitrodudlion  to  theTimasus. 


and 
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and  hence  they  very  properly  denominated  this  impelling 
caufe  atria.  And  thus  much  concerning  the  opinion  of 
thofe  -who  may  be  confidered  as  knowing  nothing.  But, 
after  Vella,  it  is  juft  to  fpeculate  concerning  Rhea  and 
Saturn,  though  we  have  difcufled  the  name  of  Saturn  al- 
ready. But  perhaps  I fay  nothing  to  the  purpofe. 

Herm.  Why  fo,  Socrates  ? 

Soc.  O excellent  man,  I perceive  a certain  hive  of 
wifdom. 

Herm.  But  of  what  kind  is  it  ? 

Soc.  It  is  almoft  ridiculous  to  mention  it  *,  and  yet  I 
think  it  is  capable  of  producing  a certain  probability. 

Herm.  What  probability  is  this  ? 

Soc.  I feem  to  myfelf,  to  behold  Heraclitus  formerly 
aflerting  fomething  wifely  concerning  Saturn  and  Rhea, 
and  which  Homer  him.felf  alfo  aflerts. 

Herm.  Explain  your  meaning. 

, Soc.  Heraclitus  then  fays,  that  all  things  fubllft  in  a 
yielding  condition,  and  that  nothing  abides ; and  alTimi- 
lating  things  to  the  flowing  of  a river,  he  fays,  that  you 
cannot  merge  yourfelf  twice  in  the  fame  ftream. 

Herm.  He  does  fo. 

Soc.  Does  he  therefore  appear  to  you  to  conceive  dif- 
ferently from  Heraclitus,  who  places  Rhea  and  Saturn 
among  the  progenitors  of  the  other  gods  ? And  do  you 
think  that  Heraclitus  afligned  both  of  them,'  by  chance, 
the  names  of  ftreams  of  water?  As  therefore  Homer* 
calls  Ocean  the  generation  of  the  gods,  and  Tethys  their 
mother,  fo  I think  the  fame  is  alTerted  by  Hefiod.  Like- 
wife  Orpheus  fays, 

♦ Iliad  9. 
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In  beauteous-flowing  marriage  firfl;  combin’d 
Ocean,  who  mingling  with  his  lifter  Tethys  join’d 

Behold,  therefore,  how  all  thefe  confent  with  each  other 
in  their  do£l:rine,  and  how  they  all  tend  towards  the  opi- 
nion of  Heraclitus  ! 

Herm. 

* Ocean,  according  to  Proclus,  In  Tim.  lib.  4,  is  the  caufe 
to  all  fecondary  natures,  of  all  motion,  whether  Intelleftual, 
animaftic  or  natural.  But  Tethys  is  the  caufe  of  all 

the  diftindtion  and  feparatlon  of  the  ftreams  proceeding  from  the 
Ocean  ; conferring  on  each  its  proper  purity,  in  the  exercife  of 
Its  natural  motion.  Ocean  therefore  may  with  great  propriety 
be  called  the  generation  of  the  gods,  as  it  Is  the  caufe  of  their 
progreffions  Into  the  univerfe,  from  their  occult  fubfiftence  In  the 
intelligible  order.  But  it  is  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  this  mu- 
tual communication  of  energies  among  the  gods  was  called  by 
ancient  theologifts  npo?  ycijj.o;,  a facred  marriage ; concerning 
which  Proclus,  In  the  fecond  book  of  his  MS.  Commentary  on 
the  Parmenides,  admirably  remarks  as  follows : Tavlr,v  Je  rr.v 
jictvo/'vjay,  wait  (/.tv  tv  Toi;  9f0i{  ^oiSsoAoyoj)  xat  xxXoi'crt 

Hpai;  xxi  Aio.-,  Ovpciiijv  xxt  r>)f,  Kfovov  xai  Pco.^'  vrole  twv  xala- 
.wpoj  riz  xpeirla;,  xat  yx/xo>  A105  xoci  Avy-yUpa;’  •noli 

xui  eizvx/.iv  Toiv  Eirlto'ywv  Trpuj  rx  xat  y^eyavai  Akog  xxi  K<ifr,g 

yz/xov.  Eirtifij  Giuju  (jliv  iicrtv  x,  TTpo;  ra  <7urJ‘%a  xoivoyiai, 

xXAxi  Je  at  TTp  g tx  vpa  xvlaiv"  xXXxi  xt  'rrpog  tx  piUx  rxvlx,  Kat 

oa/Tra  ixxg-/;g  iholvix  xaL vasty  <cat  y.Qxyiit  xtto  run  Gsun  £Ti  TX  ii^rj  Tijv 

roixvlr.t  ^txrrXoKYi) : I.  e.  “ Theologifts  at  one  time  confidered  this 
communion  of  the  gods,  in  divinities  co-ordinate  with  each 
otlicr;  and  then  they  called  it  the  marriage  of  Jupiter  and  Juno, 
of  Heaven  and  Earth,  of  Saturn  and  Rhea.  But  at  another  time 
they  confidered  It  as  fubfifting  between  fubordinate  and  fuperior 
divinities;  and  then  they  called  it  the  marriage  of  Jupiter  and 

Ceres. 
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Kerm.  You  feem  to  me,  Socrates,  to  fay  fomething  to 
the  purpofe  ; but  I do  not  underftand  what  the  name 
Tethys  implies. 

Soc.  But  this  nearly  implies  the  fame,  and  fignifies  that 
it  is  the  occult  name  of  a fountain  ; for  leaping  forthy  and 
Jlraining  throughy  reprefent  the  image  of  a fountain.  But 
from  both  thefe  names  the  name  Tethys  is  compofed. 

Herm.  This,  Socrates,  is  an  elegant  explanation. 

/ 

Ceres.  But  at  another  time,  on  the  contrary,  they  beheld  it  as 
fubfifting  between  fuperior  and  fubordinate  divinities  ; and  then 
they  called  it  the  marriage  of  Jupiter  and  Proferpine.  For,  in 
the  gods,  there  is- one  kind  of  communion,  between  fuch  as  are 
of  a co-ordinate  nature  ; another,  between  the  fubordinate  and 
fupreme  ; and  another  again,  between  the  fupreme  and  fubordi- 
nate. And  it  is  neceflary  to  underftand  the  idiom  of  each,  and 
to  transfer  a conjunftion  of  this  kind  from  the  gods,  to  the  com- 
munion of  ideas  with  each  other.”  And  in  lib.  i,  in  Tim. 
p.  1 6,  he  obferves ; Ka»  to  Ttjv  ailr,ii  (fupple  ilcfotf,  n tov  avlo» 
Seov  Tr^Eioffi  AaSoi?  at  ik  t<v»  fxej-ixwv  Xoywi',  xai  nut  t» 

«7ropp>iloi5  f^iyofjLtvuv  liftot  Ta^ut  ; i.  e.  “ And  that  the  fame  goddefs 
is  conjoined  with  other  gods,  or  the  fame  god  with  many  god- 
deftes,  may  be  collefted  from  the  myjlic  difcourfes,  and  thofe 
marriages  which  are  called,  in  the  myfleriesy  Sacred  Marriages.** 
Thus  far  the  divine  Proclus  ; from  the  firft  of  which  admirable 
pafiages  the  reader  may  perceive  how  adultery  and  rapes  are  to 
be  underftood,  when  applied  to  the  gods  ; and  that  they  mean 
nothing  more  than  a communication  of  divine  energies,  either 
between  a fuperior  and  fubordinate,  or  a fubordinate  and  fupe- 
rior divinity.  For  none,  but  a perfon  of  the  mod  fimple  under- 
ftandlng,  would  ever  fuppofe  that  the  ancient  theological  poets 
believed  there  was  any  fuch  thing  as  marriage  or  adultery  among 
the  gods,  according  to  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words. 


Soc. 
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Soc.  What  then  fliall  we  next  confider  ? Jupiter  wc 
have  already  fpoken  of. 

Herm.  Certainly. 

Soc.  Let  us  therefore  fpeak  of  his  brothers,  Neptune 
and  Pluto,  and  that  other  name  by  which  Pluto  is  called. 

Herm.  By  all  means. 

Soc.  He,  therefore,  who  firft  called  Neptune  TToersi^uVf 
appears  to  me  to  have  given  him  this  name  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  fea,  reftraining  his  courfe  when  he  walks,  and 
not  permitting  him  to  proceed  any  farther,  as  if  it  became 
a bond  to  his  feet.  He  therefore  denominated  the  ruler 
of  this  power  TrotreiJwv,  as  Troalha/jiov  ovla,  viz.  having  a fet- 
tered foot*.  But  the  E perhaps  was  added  for  the  fake  of 

elegance. 

* The  firft  fubfiftence  of  Neptune  is  in  the  fupermundane 
order  of  gods,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  demiurgic  triad  of  that 
order.  Hence,  from  his  central  fubfiftence,  and  which  confe- 
quently  is  wholly  of  a vital  nature,  he  may  be  confidered  as  not 
only  unfolding  all  life,  and  calling  it  into  progreflion,  but  as 
likewife  perpetually  connefting  it  in  union  and  confent.  From 
this  divinity  therefore,  containing  in  himfelf  the  caufe  by  which 
all  things  are  bound  and  connefted,  he  may  be  fymbolically  faid 
to  be  fettered ; which  implies  nothing  more  than  a comprehenfion 
of  thofe  demiurgic  reafons  which  are  the  caufes  of  union  to  all 
generated  natures.  As  the  foot,  too,  is  a veiy  proper  fymbol  of 
progreflion,  and  progreflion  of  life,  there  Is  a remarkable  beauty 
and  propriety  in  reprefenting  this  god  as  having  a fettered foot. — i 
But,  according  to  the  arcana  of  the  ancient  theology,  this 
divinity  governs  the  whole  planetary  fyftem,  gives  perfeftion  to 
Its  revolving  orbs,  and  fills  them  with  vigorous,  various,  and 
divine  motions.  He  likewife  prefides  over  the  middle  elements  ; 
and,  throughout  the  whole  of  generation,  irriguous  caves,  earth- 
quakes, and  hollow  places,  are  fubjeft  to  his  imperatorial  fway. 

Hence 
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elegance.  But  perhaps  this  was  not  the  meaning  of  it$ 
founder,  but  two  m were  originally  placed  inftead  of  a ; 

fignifying 

Hence  fouls  living  in  generation  are  fald  to  be  under  the  dominion 
of  this  god ; and  hence  the  reafon  why  Ulyffes  is  reprefented  by 
Homer  as  continually  purfued  by  the  anger  of  Neptune.  As 
life  too  correfponds  to  intelligence,  for  all  life  is  knowledge, 
hence  the  propriety  of  defcribiilg  him  as  knoiving  a multitude  of 

things. But  farther,  according  to  Proclus  on  the  Timseus, 

Juftice  was  faid,  by  ancient  theologifts,  to  be  diffufed  through, 
and  rule  over  all  things,  from  the  middle  throne  of  the  Sun. 
And  the  fame  author  informs  us,  that  Julllce  prelides  over  the 
planetary  fpheres,  and  confequently  Is  the  fame  with  Neptune. 
Hence,  fince  all  the  deities  of  the  planets  fubfift  In  the  Sun,  and 
proceed  from  him,  through  the  vivific  power  fupplied  by  Neptune, 
we  fhall  fee  the  reafon  why  the  planets  are  deferibed,  by  Martianus 
Capella,  as  fo  many  rivers  of  different  colours  ; and  why  he  gives 
the  following  reprefentation  of  the  Sun  : “ Ibi  quandam  navim, 
totius  naturae  curfibus  diverfa  cupiditate  moderantem,  cundlaque 
flammarum  congeftione  plenlflimam,  beatls  circumaftam  mercl- 
bus  confpicatur.  Cui  nautae  feptem  germani,  tamen  fuique 
confimiles  praefidebant.  In  prora,  felix  forma  depifta  leonis  in 
arbore,  crocodili  in  extimo  videbatur.  In  eadem  vero  rate  fons 
quidam  lucis  sethereoe,  archanifque  fluoribus  manans,  in  totius 
mundl  lumlna  fundebatur.”  For  here  the  Ship  reprefents  the 
Sun,  confidered  as  fupermundane  : for,  according  to  this  cha- 
radterillic,  the  Sun  contains  In  his  effence  all  the  mundane  gods. 
But  the  feven  kindred  fallors  reprefent  the  feven  planets,  among 
which  the  Sun,  conlidered  as  mundane,  mull  be  ranked  : and 
the  fountain  of  sthereal  light  In  the  fhip  may  be  confidered  as 
the  fame  with  Neptune,  as  the  preceding  obfervatlons  evince. 
Hence  too  we  may  collect  the  reafon  why  the  Egyptians  repre- 
fented the  river  Nile  by  the  Image  of  a fun,  with  water  flowing 
from  its  mouth  : for  the  feven  Itrcams  of  this  river  have  an  evi- 
dent 
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fi^nifying  that  this  god  knows  a multitude  of  things  . 
And  perhaps  likewife  he  was  denominated  acluvy  i.  c, 
(haklng,  from  ffsiuv,  to  fhake,  to  which  it  and  S'  were  added. 
But  Pluto  was  fo  called  from  the  donation  of  9r^o^;To^,  wealth, 
bccaufe  riches  are  dug  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  But 
by  the  appellation  a'lSu;,  the  multitude  appear  to  me  to  con- 
ceive the  fame  as  asiJe;,  i.  e.  obfcure  and  dark  ; and  that, 
being  terrified  at  this  name,  they  call  him  Pluto.  ' 

Herm.  But  what  is  your  opinion,  Socrates,  about  this 
affair  ? 

Soc.  It  appears  to  me,  that  men  have  abundantly  erred 
concerning  the  power  of  this  god,  and  that  they  are  afraid 
of  him  without  occafion  : for  their  fear  arifes  from  hence  ; 
becaufe,  when  any  one  of  us  dies,  he  abides  for  ever  in 
Hades  •,  and  becaufe  the  foul  departs  to  this  god,  divefted 

dent  agreement  with  the  feven  planetary  fpheres,  the  former 
proceeding  from  the  Nile  in  a manner  perfeftly  analogous  to  the 
defluxions  of  the  planets  from  the  fun.  And  laftly,  this  explains 
why  Apollo,  in  the  Orphic  hymns,  is  called MEji^ipr-r’,  or  Memphian, 
from  Memphis,  the  old  capital  city  of  Egypt  ; for  it  is  a com- 
pound of  the  Plebrew*  words  Maim,  or  Mem,  Phe  EJh,  which 
mean  the  vifage  ofjlre  and  ivalers,  that  is,  of  waters  ffuing  from 
the  vifcige  of  the  Sun, — From  the  preceding  obfervations,  the 
reafon  is  obvious  why  fuflice  was  celebrated,  by  a certain  ancient 
poet,  as  having  a golden  eye,  ofty.a,  according  to  the  in- 

formation of  Athenseus  (Deipno.  lib.  14)  ; and  why,  accord- 
ing to  the  fame  author  (lib.  8 ) , Nemefts  was  fabled,  by  a Cyprian 
poet,  to  be  changed  Into  a fifh. 

■*  It  muft  ever  be  remembered,  by  the  Platonic  reader,  that  the  Hebrew 
dialedl  is  the  fame  with  the  Phoenician,  as  is  proved  by  Selden  (in  Syntag.  de 
Diis).  A.nd  the  Phoenicians,  according  to  Julian,  were  well  Ikilled  in  divine 
concerns. 


of 
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of  the  body.  But  both  the  empire  of  this  god,  and  his 
name,  and  every  other  particular  refpc£bing  him,  appear 
to  me  to  tend  to  one  and  the  fame  thing. 

Herm.  But  how  ? 

Soc.  I will  tell  you  how  this  affair  appears  to  me. 
Anfwer  me,  therefore,  Which  of  thefe  is  the  ftronger 
bond  to  an  animal,  fo  as  to  caufe  its  detention,  neceffity, 
or  defire  ? 

Herm.  Defire,  Socrates,  is  by  far  the  mod  prevalent. 

1 Soc.  Do  you  not  think  that  many  would  fly  from 
Hades,  unlefs  it  held  thofe  who  dwell  there  by  the 
ftrongeft  bond  ? 

Herm.  Certainly. 

Soc.  It  binds  them  therefore,  as  it  appears,  by  a certain 
defire  j fince  it  binds  them  with  the  greatell  bond,  and 
not  with  neceffity. 

Herm.  It  appears  fo. 

Soc.  Are  there  not,  therefore,  many  defires  ? 

Herm.  Certainly. 

Soc.  It  binds  them,  therefore,  with  the  greateft  of  all 
defires,  if  it  binds  them  with  the  greateft  of  bonds. 

Herm.  Certainly. 

Soc.  Is  there  then  any  greater  defire,  than  that  which 
is  produced  when  any  one,  by  affociating  w-ith  another, 
thinks  that,  through  his  means,  he  fliall  become  a better 
man  ? 

Herm.  By  Jupiter,  Socrates,  there  is  not  any. 

Soc.  On  this  account^  Hermogenes,  w'e  fliould  fay, 
that  no  one  is  willing  to  return  from  thence  hither,  not 
even  the  Syrens  themfelves  ; but  that  both  they,  and  all 
others,  are  inchanted  by  the  beautiful  dlfcourfes  of  Pluto. 
And  hence  it  follows  that  this  god  is  a perfcift  fophift ; 

that 
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tTiat  lie  greatly  benefits  thofe  who  dwell  with  him ; and 
that  he  poflelles  fuch  great  affluence  as  enables  him  to 
fupply  us  with  thofe  mighty  advantages  which  we  enjoy  t 
and  from  hence  he  is  called  Pluto.  But  does  he  not  alfo 
appear  to  you  to  be  a philofopher,  and  one  endued  with 
excellent  prudence  and  defign,  from  his  being  unwilling 
to  aflbciate  with  men  Invefted  with  bodies,  but  then  only 
admits  them  to  familiar  converfe  with  him,  when  their 
fouls  are  purified  from  all  the  evils  and  defires  which  fubfifl 
about  the  body  ? For  this  divinity  confidered,  that  he 
fliould  be  able  to  detain  fouls,  if  he  bound  them  with  the 
defire  belonging  to  virtue  ; but  that,  while  they  pofiefs 
the  conflernatlon  and  furious  Infanity  of  body,  even  his 
father  Saturn  would  not  be  able  to  detain  them  with  him, 
in  thofe  bonds  with  which  he  is  faid  to  be  bound. 

Herm.  You  feem,  Socrates,  to  f^eak  fomething  to  the 
purpofe. 

Soc.  We  ought  then,  O Hermogenes,  by  no  means  to 
denominate  ai^rtg  from  dark  and  invifible,  but  much 

rather  from  a knowledge  of  all  beautiful  things*  : and 

from 


* The  firll  fubfiftence  of  Pluto,  as  well  as  that  of  Neptune, 
is  among  the  fupermundane  gods,  and  in  the  demiurgic  triad, 
of  which  he  is  the  extremity.  But  his  firft  allotment  and  diflri- 
bution  is  according  to  the  whole  univerfe  ; in  which  diftribution 
he  perpetually  adminifters  the  divifions  of  all  mundane  forms, 
and  converts  all  things  to  himfelf.  But  his  fccond  diftribution 
is  into  the  parts  of  the  univerfe ; and  in  this  he  governs  the  fub- 
lunary  region,  and  perfefts  intelledlually  the  terreflrial  world. 
His  third  progreflion  is  Jnto  that  which  is  generated  ; and  in 
this  he  adminiftersj  by  his  providence,  the  earth,  and  all  which 
It  contains,  and  is  on  this  account  called  terrejlrlal  ‘Jupiter. 
Ijut  his  fourth  diftribution  is  into  places  under  tlie  earth,  which, 

E together 
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from  hence  this  god  was  called  by  the  fabricator  of  namcS* 

Herat.  Be  it  fo>  But  what  fliall  we  fay  concerning 
the  names  Ceres,  Juno,  Apollo,  Minerva,  Vulcan,  Mars, 
and  thofe  of  the  other  gods  ? 

Soc.  It  appears  that  Ceres  was  fo  called  from  the  do- 
nation of  aliment,  being,  as  it  were,  ot^oSaa  fji-nln^,  or 
a btjlo^u'mg  mother*.  But  Juno,  from  being  lovely^  on 
account  of  the  love  which  Jupiter  is  faid  to  have  enter- 
tained for  herf.  Perhaps  alfo  the  founder  of  this  name, 

fpeculating 

together  with  the  various  dreams  of  water  which  they  contain, 
Tartarus,  and  the  places  in  which  fouls  are  judged,  are  fubjeft 
to  his  pi'ovidential  command.  Hence  fouls,  which  after  genera- 
tion are  purified  and  puniflied,  and  either  tvander  under  the 
earth  for  athoufand  years,  or  again  return  to  their  principle,  arc 
faid  to  live  under  Pluto.  And  laftly,  his  fifth  diftribution  is 
into  the  weilern  centre  of  the  univerfe,  fmce  the  well  is  allied  to 
earth,  on  account  of  its  being  nodlurrval,  and  the  caufe  of  ob- 
fcunty  and  darknefs.  Hence,  from  the  preceding  account  of 
Pluto,  fince  he  bounds  the  fupermundane  demiurgic  triad,  and 
is  therefore  intelleftual,  the  reafon  is  obvious  why  Plato  charac- 
terizes him  according  to  a hioivledge  of  all  beautiful  things  ; for 
the  beautiful  firft  fi.bfifts  in  intelledl. 

* The  fil'd  fubfidence  of  Ceres  is  among  the  intelledlual  gods, 
where,  confidered  as  united  with  Saturn,  llie  was  called  by  an- 
cient theologids  Rhea,  and  as  producing  Jupiter,  Ceres.  She 
is  therefore  of  a vivific  nature,  and  confequently  produces  and 
ilifliilutes . Bub  the  charadler  of  dldributlon  particularly  belongs 
to  her,  according  to  her  mundane  fubfidence  ; fince  fhe  is  the 
divinity  of  the  planet  Saturn,  and  it  is  the  province  of  Saturn  to 
dflriLute  all  things  intelleftually. 

•j-  Juno,  fo  far  as  fhe  is  filled  with  the  whole  of  Venus,  contains 
In  hcrfelf  a power  of  illuminating  all  intclleftual  life  with  the 

fplendoiu: 
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fpeculating  things  on  high,  denominated  the  air 
and,  for  the  fake  of  concealment^  placed  the  beginning 
at  the  end.  And  this  you  will  be  convinced  of,  if  you 
frequently  pronounce  the  name  of  Juno.  With  refpedb 
to  the  names  ipBppefaTra,,  or  Proferpine,  and  Apollo,  many 
are  terrified  at  them,  through  unfldlfulnefs  aS  it  appears 
in  the  redtitude  of  names.  And  indeed,  changing  the 
firfl;  of  thefe  names,  they  confider  (peptrspovri ; and  this 
appears  to  them  as  fomething  terrible  and  dire.  But  the 
other  name,  ^epps<parTa,  fignifies  that  this  goddefs  is  wife  : 
for  that  which  is  able  to^ touch  upon,  handle,  and  purfua 
things  which  are  borne  along,  will  be  wifdom.  This 
goddefs  therefore  may,  with  great  propriety,  be  named. 
<pipkwa(pa^  or  fomething  of  this  kind,  on  account  of  her 
wifdom,  and  contaft  of  that  which  is  borne  along*:  and 

hence 

fplendour  of  beauty.  And  hence,  from  her  intimate  communion 
with  that  goddefs,  file  is  very  properly  cliarafterized  by  Plato  at 
lovely.  But  her  agreement  with  Venus  is  fiifficiently  evident, 
from  her  being  celebrated  as  the  goddefs  who  prefides  over  mar- 
riage ; which  employment  was  likewife  aferibed  by  the  ancients 
to  Venus. 

* Proferpine  firfl;  fubfifts  In  the  middle  of  the  vivific  fuper- 
mundane  triad,  which  confifts  of  Diana,  Proferpine,  and  Minerva. 
Hence,  confidered  according  to  her  fupermundane  eftabllfliment, 
file  fubfifts  together  with  Jupiter,  and  in  conjunftion  with  him 
produces  Bacchus,  the  artificer  of  divifible  natures.  But,  con- 
Cdered  according  to  her  mundane  fubfiftence,  (he  is  faid  (on 
account  of  her  proceflion  to  the  lafl;  of  things)  to  be  raviflied  by 
Pluto,  and  to  animate  the  extremities  of  the  univerfe,  thefe 
being  fubjeft  to  the  empire  of  Pluto.  “ But  Proferpine  (fays 
Proclus,  in  Plat.  Theol.  p.  371)  is  conjoined  paternally  with 
Jupiter  prior  to  the  world,  and  with  Pluto  In  the  world,  accord* 

E z ing 
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hence  the  wife  ai'oViy,  or  Pluto,  afTociates  with  her,  bccaufV 
of  thefe  characleriilics  of  her  nature.  But  men  of  the 
prefent  times  negle£l  this  name,  valuing  good  pronuncia- 
tion more  than  truth  ; and  on  this  account  they  call  her 
<peppB(pxrra.  In  like  manner  with  refpe£l;  to  Apollo, 
many,  as  I faid  before,  are  terrified  at  this  name  of  the 
god,  as  if  it  fignified  fomething  dire.  Or  are  you  igno- 
rant that  this  is  the  cafe  ? 

Herm.  I am  not  ^ and  you  fpeak  the  truth. 

Soc.  But  this  name,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  beautifully 
eftablifiied,  with  refpe£l:  to  the  power  of  the  god. 

Herm.  But  how .? 

Soc.  I will  endeavour  to  tell  you  what  appears  to  me  in 
this  affair  : for  there  is  no  other  one  name  which  can  more 
harmonize  with  the  four  powers  of  this  god,  becaufe  it 
touches  upon  them  all,  and  evinces,  in  a certain  refpecl, 
his  harinonicy  prophetic^  tnedicirialy  and  arrow-darting Jklll* . 

Herm". 


Ing  to  the  beneficent  will  of  her  father.  A nd  ihe  is  at  one  time 
faid  to  have  been  inceflaoufly  violated  by  Jupiter,  and  at  another 
to  have  been  ravifhed  by  Pluto,  that  firft  and  laft  fabrications 
may  participate  of  vivific  procreation.”  According  to  the  fame 
author  too,  in  the  fame  admirable  work,  p.  373,  the  epithet  of 
wifdom  affigned  to  this  goddefs  by  Plato,  in  the  prefent  place, 
evinces  her  agreement  with  Minerva  : and  this  correfpondence  is 
likevvife  flicwn  by  her  contaft  of  things  in  progreffion  ; fincc 
nothing  but  wifdom  can  arreft  their  flowing  nature,  and  fubjeft 
it  to  order  and  bound.  But  her  name  being  terrible  and  dire 
to  the  multitude,  is  a fymbol  of  the  power  which  fhe  contains, 
exempt  from  the  univerfality  of  things,  and  which,  on  this  ac» 
count,  is  to  the  many  unapparent  and  unknown. 

For  a full  and  beautiful  account  of  thefe  four  powers  of  the 
fun,  and  his  nature  in  general,  let  the  Platonic  reader  attend  to 

the 
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Herm.  Tell  me,  then  j for  you  feem  to  me  to  fpeak  of 
this  name  as  fomething  prodigious. 

Soc. 

the  following  obfer\-ations,  extraftcd  from  Procliis,  on  Plato’s 
theology,  and  on  the  Tima:us  ; and  from  the  emperor  Julian’s 
oration  to  this  glorious  luminary  of  the  world.  To  a truly  mo- 
dern reader,  indeed,  it  will  doubilefs  appear  abfurd  in  the  ex- 
treme, to  call  the  fun  a god  ; for  fuch  regard  only  his  vifible 
orb,  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  vehicle  (deified  as  much  as 
is  poffible  to  body)  of  an  intelleftual  and  divine  nature.  One 
fhould  think,  however,  that  reafoning  from  analogy  might  con- 
vince even  a cai’elefs  obferver,  that  a body  fo  ^ tranfcendently 
glorious  and  beneficent,  muft  be  fomething  fuperlor  to  a mere 
inanimate  mafs  of  matter.  For  if  fuch  vile  bodies,  as  are  daily 
feen  moving  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  are  endued  with  life, 
(bodies  whofe  utility  to  the  Univerfc  is  fo  comparatively  fmall), 
what  ought  we  to  think  of  the  body  of  the  fun  ! Surely,  that  its 
life  Is  Infinitely  fuperlor,  not  only  to  tliat  of  brutes,  but  even  to 
that  of  man  : for  unlefs  we  allow,  that  as  body  is  to  body,  fo  Is 
foul  to  foul,  we  dellroy  all  the  order  of  things,  and  muft  fuppefe 
that  the  artificer  of  the  world  afted  unwifely,  and  even  abfurdly, 
in  its  fabrication.  And  from  hence  the  reader  may  perceive 
how  necelTarily  Impiety  is  connedled  with  unbelief  in  ancient 
theology.  But  to  begin  with  our  account  of  the  powers  and 
properties  of  this  mighty  ruler  of  the  world  : — 

The  fontal  fun  fubfifts  in  Jupitc#,  the  perfeft  artificer  of  the 
world,  who  produced  the  hypoftafis  of  the  fun  from  his  own 
effence.  Through  the  folar  fountain  contained  in  hisefience,  the 
Derniurgus  generates  folarpowers  In  the  principles  of  the  univerfe, 
and  a triad  of  folar  gods,  through  which  all  things  are  unfolded 
into  light,  and  are  perfefted  and  replenifned  with  intelleftual 
goods  ; through  the  firft  of  thefe  folar  monads  participating  un'. 
polluted  light  and  Intelligible  harmony  ; but  from  the  other  two, 
(fficacious  power,  vigour,  and  demiurgic  perfection.  The  fun 
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Soc.  This  name  then  is  well  harmonized  as  to  its  corn's 
pofition,  as  belonging  to  an  harmonical  god  ; for,  in  the; 

firft 

fubfifls  in  the  moft  beautiful  proportion  to  the  good:  for  as  the 
fplendour  proceeding  from  the  good  is  the  light  of  intelligible  na- 
tures ; fo  that  proceeding  from  Apollo  is  the  light  of  the  intel- 
leftual  world  ; and  that  which  emanates  from  the  apparent  fun 
is  the  light  of  the  fenfible  world.  And  both  the  fun  and  Apollo 
are  analogous  to  the  good ; but  fenfible  light  and  intelleftual 
truth  are  analogous  to  fiipereffentlal  light.  But  though  Apollo 
and  the  fun  fubfift  in  wonderful  union  with  each  other,  yet  they 
likewlfe  inherit  a proper  diftinftion  and  diverfity  of  nature. 
Hence,  by  poets  infpired  by  Phoebus,  the  different  generative 
caufes  of  the  two  are  celebrated,  and  the  fountains  are  drftin- 
guifned  from  which  their  hypoftafis  is  derived.  At  the  fame 
time  they  are  deferibed  as  clofely  united  with  each  other,  and 
are  celebrated  with  each  other’s  mutual  appellations  : for  the 
furr  vehemently  rejoices  to  be  celebrated  as  Apollo  ; and  Apollo, 
when  he  is  invoked  as  the  fun,  benignantly  imparts  the  fplendid 
light  of  truth.  It  is  the  illullrious  property  of  Apollo  to  colleft 
multitude  into  one,  ro  comprehend  number  in  one,  and  from, 
one  to  produce  many  natures  ; to  convolve  in  himfelf,  through 
intelleftual  fimpllcity,  all  the  variety  of  fecondary  natures  ; and, 
through  one  hyparxis,  to  colleft  into  one  multiform  eflences  and 
powers.  This  god,  through  a fimplicity  exempt  from  multi- 
tude, imparts  to  fecondary  natures  prophetic  truth ; for  that 
which  is  fimple  is  the  fame  with  that  which  is  true  : but  through 
his  liberated  effcnce  he  imparts  a purifying,  unpolluted,  and  pre~ 
ferving  power  : and  his  emijfion  of  arrows  is  the  f)  mbol  of  his 
deftroying  every  thing  inordinate,  wandering,  and  immoderate 
in  the  world.  But  his  revolution  is  the  fymbol  of  the  harmonic 
motion  of  the  univerfe,  collefting  all  things  into  union  and  con- 
fent.  And  thefe  four  powers  of  the  god  may  be  accommo- 
dat«d  to  the  three  foh*  monads,  which  he  contains.  The  firit 

monad. 
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firfl;  place,  do  not  purgations  and  purifications,  both  ac- 
cording to  medicine  and  prophecy,  and  likewife  the  ope- 
rations 

monad  therefore,  of  this  god  Is  enunciative  of  truth,  and  of 
the  intelledlual  light  which  fiibfifls  occultly  in  the  gods.  But 
the  fecond  f is  deftruftive  of  every  thing  wandering  and  con- 
fufed  : but  the  third  I caufes  all  things  to  fubfifl  in  fyniinetry 
and  familiarity  with  each  other,  through  harmonic  reafons.  And 
the  unpolluted  and  moll  pure  caufe,  which  he  comprehends  in 
himfelf,  obtains  the  principality,  illuminating  all  things  with 
perfeftion  and  power,  according  to  nature,  and  banifliing  every 
thinjc  contrary  to  thefe. 

Hence,  of  the  folar  triad,  the  fird  monad  unfolds  intelleflual 
light,  enunciates  it  to  all  fecondary  natures,  fills  all  things  with 
univerfal  truth,  and  converts  them  to  the  intellect  of  the  gods  ; 
which  employment  is  afcribed  to  the  prophetic  power  of  Apollo, 
W’ho  produces  into  light  the  truth  contained  In  divine  natures, 
and  perfefts  that  which  is  unknown  in  the  fecondary  orders  of 
things.  But  the  fecond  and  third  monads  are  the  caufes  of  ef- 
ficacious vigour,  demiurgic  effeftion  in  the  univerfe,  and  perfeft 
energy,  according  to  which  thefe  monads  adorn  every  fenfiblc 
nature,  and  exterminate  every  thing  indefinite  and  Inordinate  in 
the  world. 

And  one  monad  is  analogous  to  mufical  fabrication,  and  to 
the  harmonic  providence  of  natures  which  are  moved.  But  the 
fecond  is  analagous  to  that  which  is  deftrudlive  of  all  confufion, 
and  of  that  perturbation  which  is  contrary  to  form,  and  the  or- 
derly dlfpofition  of  the  univerfe.  But  the  third  monad,  which 
fupplles  all  things  with  an  abundant  communion  of  beauty,  and 
extends  true  beatitude  to  all  things,  bounds  the  folar  principles, 
and  guards  its  triple  progreflion.  In  a fimilar  manner,  likewife, 
illuminates  progreflions  with  a perfeft  and  Intelledlual  meafurc 

'•*  /.  e.  Mercury.  + Venus.  J Ajiollo. 
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rations  of  pharmacy,  and  the  luflratlons,  wafliings  and 

fprinklings  employed  by  the  divining  art,  all  tend  to  this 

one 

of  a blefled  life,  by  thofc  purifying  and  pseonian  powers  of  the 
king  Apollo,  which  obtain  an  analogous  principality  in  the  fun. 
— The  fun  is  allotted  a fupermundane  order  in  the  world,  aa 
unbegotten  fupremacy  among  generated  forms,  and  an  intellec- 
tual dignity  among  fenfible  natures.  Hence  he  has  a twofold 
progreffion,  one  in  conjunftion  with  the  other  mundane  gods, 
but  the  other  exempt  from  them,  fupernatural  and  unknown. 
For  the  Demiurgus,  according  to  Plato  in  the  Tlmseus,  en- 
kindled in  the  folar  fphere  a light  unlike  the  fplendour  of  the 
other  planets,  producing  it  from  his  own  effence,  extending  to 
mundane  natures,  as  it  were  from  certain  fecret  receffes,  a fymbol 
of  intelleftual  effences,  and  exhibiting  to  the  univerfe  the  arcane 
nature  of  the  fupermundane  gods.  Hence,  when  the  fun  firft 
arofe,  he  aftoniflied  the  mundane  gods,  all  of  whom  were  de- 
firous  of  dancing  round  him,  and  being  replenifhed  with  his 
light.  The  fun,  too,  governs  the  twofold  co-ordinations  of 
the  world,  which  co-ordinations  are  denominated  hands,  by 
thofe  who  are  flcilled  in  divine  concerns,  becaufe  they  are  effec- 
tive, motive,  and  demiurgic  of  the  univerfe.  But  they  are  con- 
hdered  as  twofold  ; one  the  right  hand,  but  the  other  the  left. 

As  the  fun,  by  his  corporeal  heat,  draws  all  corporeal  natures 
upwards  from  the  earth,  raifing  them,  and  cauling  them  to  ve- 
getate by  his  admirable  warmth  ; fo,  by  a fecret,  Incorporeal, 
and  divine  nature  refident  in  his  rays,  he  much  more  attracts 
and  elevates  fortunate  fouls  to  his  divinity.  He  was  called  by 
the  Chalda;ans,  the  feven-rayed  god : and  light,  of  which  he  Is 
the  fountain.  Is  nothing  more  than  the  fincere  energy  of  an  In- 
lelledf  perfectly  pure,  illuminating  In  its  proper  habitation  the 
middle  region  of  the  heavens : and  from  this  exalted  fituation 
fcattering  its  light,  it  fills  all  the  celeftial  orbs  with  powerful 
vigour,  and  illuminates  the  univerfe  with  divine  and  incorruptible 
light.  The 
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one  point,  viz.  the  rendering  man  pure,  both  in  body 
and  foul  ? 

Herm.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc. 

The  fun  is  faid  to  be  the  progeny  of  Hyperion  and  Thea  ; 
fjgnifying  by  this  that  he  is  the  legitimate  progeny  of  the 
fupereminent  god,  and  that  he  is  of  a nature  truly  divine.  This 
god  comprehends,  in  limited  meafures,  the  regions  of  generation, 
and  confers  perpetuity  on  its  nature.  Hence,  exciting  a nature 
of  this  kind  with  a fure  andmeafured  motion,  he  raifes  and  invi- 
gorates it  as  he  approaches,  and  diminilhes  and  deftVoys  it  as  lie 
recedes : or  rather,  he  vivifies  It  by  his  progrefs,  moving,  and 
pouring  into  generation  the  rivers  of  life.  The  fun  is  the  uni- 
fying medium  of  the  apparent  and  mundane  gods,  and  of  the 
intelligible  gods  who  furround  ihe  good.  So  far  as  the  fun  con- 
tains In  himfelf  the  principles  of  the  moll  beautiful  intelleftual 
temperament,  he  becomes  Apollo,  the  leader  of  the  Mufes; 
but  fo  far  as  he  accomplifiies  the  elegant  order  of  the  whole  of 
life,  he  generates  Efculaplus  in  the  world,  whom  at  the  fame 
time  he  comprehended  in  himfelf  prior  to  the  world  : and  he 
generates  Bacchus,  through  his  containing  the  caufe  of  a partial 
effence  and  divifible  energy.  The  fun,  too,  is  the  caufe  of  that 
better  condition  of  being  belonging  to  angels,  dtemons,  heroes, 
and  partial  divine  fouls,  who  perpetually  abide  in  the  reafon  of 
their  exemplar  and  Idea,  without  merging  themfelves  in  the 
darknefs  of  body.  As  the  fun  quadruply  divides  the  three 
worlds,  viz.  the  empyrea^i,  the  aethereal,  and  the  material, 
on  account  of  the  communion  of  the  zodiac  with  each  ; fo  he 
again  divides  the  zodiac  into  twelve  powers  of  gods,  and  each 
of  thefe  into  three  others  : fo  that  thirty-fix  are  produced  in  the 
whole.  Hence  a triple  benefit  of  the  Graces  is  conferred  on  us 
from  thofe  circles,  which  the  god  quadruply  dividing,  produces, 
through  this  divifion,  a quadripartite  beauty  and  elegance  of 
(eafons  and  times.  Monimus  and  Asiizus,  viz.  Mercury  and 
' MarS|^ 
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Soc.  Will  not  then  the  purifying  god,  who  waJJjes  and 
frees  us  from  evils  of  this  kind,  be  Apollo  ? 

Herm.  Perfedily  fo. 

Soc. 

Mars,  are  the  attendants  of  the  fun,  ;n  conjunAion  with  whom 
they  diffufe  a variety  of  goods  on  the  earth.  The  fun  loofens 
fouls  from  the  bands  of  a corporeal  nature,  reduces  them  to  the 
kindred  effeuce  of  divinity,  and  affigns  them  the  fubtle  and  firm 
texture  of  divine  fplendour,  as  a vehicle  in  which  they  may  fafely 
dcfcend  to  the  realms  of  generation.  And  laftly,  the  fun  being 
fupermundane,  emits  the  fountains  of  light  ; for,  among  fnper- 
mundane  natures,  there  is  a folar  world,  and  total  light : and 
this  light  is  a monad  prior  to  the  empyrean,  asthereal,  and 
material  worlds. 

I only  add,  that  it  appears,  from  the  lafl;  chapter  of  the  4th 
book  o-f  Proclus  on  Plato’s  Theology,  that  the  celebrated  feven 
worlds  of  the  Chaldseans  arc  to  be  diftribated  as  follows  : One 
empyrean  ; three  tethereal,  fituated  above  the  inerratic  fphere  j 
and  three  material,  confilling  of  the  incrralic  fphere,  the  feven 
planets,  and  the  fublunary  region.  For,  after  obferving,  that 
of  the  comprehending  triad  of  gods,  one  is  fiery  or  empyrean, 
another  xtherenl,  and  another  material,  he  enquires  why  the 
gods  called  Teletarchs,  or  fources  of  Initiation,  are  difiributed 
together  with  the  comprehending  gods  ? To  which  he  replies, 
Becaufe  the  firft,  on  account  of  his  pofTeffing  the  extremities, 
governs,  like  a charioteer,  the  wing  of  fire.  But  the  fecond, 
comprehending  the  beginning,  middle  and  end,  perfedls  aether, 
which  is  itftif  triple.  And  the  third,  comprehending,  accord- 
ingto  one  union,  around,  right-lined  and  mixed  figure,  perfects 
iinfigured  and  formlefs  matter  : by  a round  figure,  forming  that 
which  is  inerratic,  and  the  firft  matter  : but,  by  a mixed  figure, 
that  which  is  erratic,  and  the  fecond  matter ; for  there  (that  is, 
3mong  the  planets)  circumvolution  fubfifts  : aud  by  a right-lined 
figure,  a nature  under  the  moon,  and  ultimate  matter,”  From 

this 
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Soc.  According,  therefore,  to  the  folutlons  and  walh- 
ings  which  he  affords,  as  being  the  phyfician  of  fuch-like 
tilings,  he  will  be  properly  called  or  the  liberator  ; 

but  according  to  his  prophetic  power  and  truth,  he  may 
be  moll  properly  called  or  fimple,  as  he  is  denomi- 

nated by  the  Theflalians  ; fince  fimplicity  is  the  fame  with 
tru^h  : for  all  the  Theflalians  call  this  god  the  ftmple.  But, 
on  account  of  his  perpetually  prevailing  might  in  the 
jaculation  of  arrows,  he  may  be  called  ae\  that  is, 

perpetually  darting.  But  with  refpeft  to  his  harmonic 
power,  it  is  proper  to  take  notice,  that  a,  often  fignifies 
the  fame  as  together y as  in  the  words  otHot^ou^og-,  a follower^ 

this  paflage,  it  Is  evident  that  both  Patricius  and  Stanley  were 
miflaken.  In  conceiving  the  meaning  of  tlie  account  given  by 
Pfellus  (In  his  fummary  expofition  of  the  Affyrian  Dogmata) 
of  thefe  feven  worlds ; which,  when  properly  underftood,  per- 
feftly  correfponds  with  that  of  Proclus,  as  the  following  citation 
evinces  : Evtcc  Si  (paat  KOtrjxovg  coi^ccikov^.  tva  xki  TTfulof. 

MXi  r^etc  a'Jloi/  : E^reiici  v?MiOi/:,  to  a— Jiavs?,  to  irA;;- 

tufMvovf  xxi  TO  t/TTo  viz.  “ Tlicy  afTcrt  that  there  are 

feven  corporeal  worlds  ; one  empyrean,  and  the  firfl  j after  this, 
three  aethereal  worlds  ; and  laft  of  all,  three  material,  the  iner- 
ratlc  fphere,  the  planetary  fyftem,  and  the  fublunary  region.’' 
But  Patricius  and  Stanley  conceived  the  paflage,  as  if  the  three 
sethereal  and  three  material  worlds  were  dlftributed  by  the  Afly- 
rians  into  the  inerratIc  fphere,  the  planets,  and  the  fublunary 
world.  It  is  likewife  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  the  Afl’yrians, 
as  we  are  informed  by  Julian  in  his  Hymn  to  the  Sun,  confi- 
dered  that  luminary  as  moving  beyond  the  inerratic  fphere,  iii 
the  middle  of  thefe  feven  worlds;  fo  that  the  fun,  in  confe- 
Ejuence  of  this  do^ma,  mull;  revolve  in  the  laO;  of  the  sethereal 
worlds. 
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and  axoiltf,  a wife.  So  likewife  In  the  name  of  this  god, 
a and  fignlfy  the  revolution  fubjijling  together  with, 

and  about  the  heavens,  which  they  denominate  the  pole  ; 
and  the  harmony  fubjijling  in  Jong,  which  they  call  fym- 
phony.  Becaufe  all  thefe,  according  to  the  aflertions  of 
thofe  who  are  flcilled  in  mufic  and  aftronomy,  revolve 
together  with  a certain  harmony.  But  this  god  prelfdes 
ever  harmony,  biMorcT^av,  i.  c.  converting  all  thefe  together, 
both  among  gods  and  men.  As,  therefore,  we  call 
e/xMEMo^o;  and  bfxoxoih;,  i.  e.  going  together,  and  lying  toge- 
ther, axoXooBog  and  axolli;,  changing  o into  a,  fo  likewife  we 
denominate  Apollo  as  6fj.o7ro>.uv,  inferting  at  the  fame  time 
another  A ; becaufe  otherwife  it  wmuld  have  been  fynoni- 
mous  with  a dilhcult  name.  And  this  many  of  the  pre- 
fent  time  fufpeifling,  through  not  rightly  perceiving  the 
power  of  this  name,  they  are  terrified  at  it,  as  if  it  figni- 
fied  a certain  corruption.  But  in  reality  this  name,  as 
we  juft  now  obferved,  is  fo  compofed,  that  it  touches 
upon  all  the  powders  of  the  god,  viz.  his  fmplicity,  perpe- 
tual jaculaiion,  purifying,  and  joint-revolving  nature. — But 
the  name  of  the  Mufes,  and  univerfally  that  of  hlufic, 
was  derived,  as  it  feems,  from  ixZo-^ai,  to  enquire,  and 
from  inveftigatlon  and  philofophy.  But  Arila,  i.  e.  Latona, 
was  derived  from  the  mildnefs  of  this  goddefs,  becaufe 
fhe  is  l9’EA)5/xft)v,  viz.  willing  to  comply  with  the  requefts 
of  her  fuppliants.  Perhaps,  too,  they  denominate  her  as 
a ftrangcr  ; for  many  call  her  AtjSw  : and  this  name 
they  feem  to  have  alfigned  her,  becaufe  her  manners  are 
not  rough,  but  gentle  and  mild.  But  af7f,wi;,  i.  e.  Diana, 
appears  to  fignify  integrity  and  modefty,  through  her  de- 
fire  of  virginity.  Perhaps  alfo  the  founder  of  her  name 

fa 
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fo  called  her,  as  being  fldlful  in  virtue*.  And  it  is  not 
likewife  improbable,  that,  from  her  hating  the  copu- 
lation of  man  and  woman,  or  through  fome  one,  or  all 
of  thefe,  the  inftitutor  of  her  name  thus  denominated  the 
goddefs. 

Herm.  But  what  will  you  fay  concerning  Dionyfius  ' 
and  Venus  ? 

Soc.  You  enquire  about  great  things,  O fon  of  Hip- 
ponicus.  But  the  mode  of  nomination,  belonging  to 
thefe  divinities,  is  both  ferious  and  jocofe.  Afk  therefore 
others,  about  the  ferious  mode ; but  nothing  hinders  us 
from  relating  the  jocofe ; for  thefe  deities  are  lovers  of 
joking  and  fport.  Dionyfius,  therefore,  is  the  giver  of 
•whiey  and  may  be  jocofely  called  ^i^olvva-oi.  But  o/wj,  wine, 
may  be  moft  juftly  denominated  olivovi,  becaufe  it  is  ac- 
cuilomed  to  deprive  thofe  of  intellect  w'ho  pofiefled  it 
before  f.  But,  with  refpedt  to  Venus,  it  is  not  proper 

to 

* V7e  have  before  obferved,  that  Diana  firll  fubfifts  In  the 
fupermuiidane  vlvific  triad  : and  her  being  charadlerized  accord- 
ing to  virtue^  in  this  place,  evidently  fhews  her  agreement  with 
Minerva,  the  third  monad  of  that  triad,  w'ho  Is  the  firft  pro- 
ducing caufe  of  all  virtues.  This  goddefs,  according  to  her 
mundane  fubfiftcnce,  is,  as  is  well  known,  the  divinity  of  the 
moon  ; from  whence,  fays  Proclus  (in  Plat,  Polit,  p.  353),  fhe 
benignantly  leads  into  light  the  reafons  of  nature,  and  is  on  this 
account  called  Phofpher,  or  ltghl~learer.  He  adds,  that  the 
moon  was  called  by  the  Thracians,  Bendh. 

j-  Dionyfius,  or  Bacchus,  is  the  mundane  intellect,  and  the 
monad  of  the  Titans,  or  mundane  gods.  This  deity  is  fald,  in 
divine  fables,  to  have  been  torn  in  pieces  by  the  Titans,  becaufe 
the  mundane  foul,  which  participates  of  this  divinity,  and  Ison 
this  account  intellcdlual,  is  participated  by  the  mundane  gods, 
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to  contradift  Hefiod,  but  to  allow  that  fhe  was 

called 

and  through  them  diftrlbuted  into  every  part  of  the  univerfe. 
But  the  follo  wing  beautiful  account  of  this  deity  by  Olympio- 
dorus,  in  his  MS.  Commentaiy  on  the  Pheedo,  will,  I doubt  not, 
be  highly  acceptable  to  the  Platonic  reader:  iTra^acTlirM  S'l  to 

7tu8e\oy  itS'of  ly  rr,  ysvecrtif  Je  tjIwvwv  o Aiovycoc. — 'K-kt  tffiSctX'/jy 

it  T17;  Hpaj,  SioTl  y.iyr]creu^  v xcx.i  'TpooJot;*  ^lo  y.r.i  crvvt^ug  ty 

Tij  e^ctvirxjcny  avlyif  x.a,  J'lEyo^st  Toy  Ai*  t»j  'ETfovoiay  Tw  ^eJlfpo^y* 

xxy  yEvEc-EW;  a?v^W{  spo^o;  sriv  0 Atovt/irof,  5'iote  >cai  teXivIj;?. 

piEy  yap  c^o^o;,  etteiJjj  y.«i  rr?  yEVSTEW;,  TE.^El^:75  os  Siolt  thBovetar  • 
eivof  oroiEE.  xai  tte^i  ttw  teAei/J'/jv  ^e  £vSo!;o-i«r»t'<iJ£fo*  ywovtEGa,  w?  JtjXoi 

« Trap’ Of^r.^a  Fl^oxXo;,  f/.aylix.g  ytyfivug  tte^e  T>jv  T£^£-Jlijy.  jcai  TTjy  'rqa.yhi- 

5iav,  xai  T»iv  y.uf/.whxv  avEicrScti  ^aert  Ta)  Atotveru.  tr,>  P^ee  y.uy.a^ta,y 
oraiyvioy  ova-»}  tov  Qwv'  7r,v  7f»yuhotf  Sm,  to,  ora6»I,  y-aE  TZ/v  TEXEiiliiv, 
t'K  apa.  JcoiXtiij  01  y.uy.iy.ot  Totj  Tpayir.oi;  lyH3£^;^^n•lv,  w;  pi»j  oioiuTiajtoEj 
eyo'iv,  ^iByoilsg  bo'sy  Tai/Ia  orgo;  toe  Aiovuirov.  XEpavvoi  ^e  rovlot;  0 "Livg, 
Toy  jcE^Ki'Eoy  ^»)Xoyy!o;  t>)v  E7rirpof»)v.  ort'p  yotj  ewe  t«  cjeo;  KiyovjXvjct, 
Ew  rp-^P'E  ovy  aiP.ovg  Tr^og  Eaiilov.  i.  e.  “ The  form  of  that  which  is 
univerfal  is  plucked  off,  torn  in  pieces,  and  fcattered  into  genera* 
tion  : and  Dionyfitis  is  the  monad  of  the  Titans.  But  his  lace- 
ration Is  faid  to  take  place  through  the  llratagems  of  Juno,  be* 
caufe  this  goddefs  is  the  infpedfive  guardian  of  motion  and  pro- 
grefllon : and,  on  this  account,  in  the  Iliad  Hie  perpetually 
roiifes  and  excites  Jupiter  to  providential  energies  about  fecon- 
dary  concerns.  And,  in  another  refpeft,  Dionyfius  is  the  in- 
fpeftive  guardian  of  generation,  becaufe  he  prefides  over  life  and 
death  ; for  he  is  the  guardian  of  life  becaufe  of  generation  ; 
but  of  death,  becaufe  wine  produces  an  enthufialllc  energy. 
And  we  become  more  enthufiaflic  at  the  period  of  diflolutlon, 
as  Proclus  evinces  agreeable  to  Homer  ; for  he  became  prophetic 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  They  llkewife  affert,  that  tragedy  and 
comedy  are  referred  to  Dionyfius  ; comedy,  Indeed,  as  being  the 
play  or  joke  of  life  j but  tragedy,  on  account  of  the  palfions  and 

death. 
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Called  aPfo^lrrij  through  her  generation  from  aip^og, 
foam*. 

Herm.  But,  Socrates,  as  you  are  an  Athenian,  you 
ought  not  to  negle6l  the  inveftlgatlon  of  Minerva,  Vulcan 
and  Mars. 

\ 

death,  which  it  reprefents.  Comedians,  therefore,  do  not  pro- 
perly denominate  tragedians,  as  if  they  were  not  Dionyfiacal, 
alferting  at  the  fame  time  that  notjiing  tragical  belongs  to  Dio- 
nyfius.  But  Jupiter  hurled  his  thunder  at  the  Titans;  the 
thunder  fignifying  a converfion  on  high : for  fire  naturally  af- 
cends.  And  hence  Jupiter  by  this  means  converts  the  Titans 
to  himfelf.” — Thus  far  the  excellent  Olympiodorus ; from  which 
admirable  paflage  the  reader  may  fee  the  reafon  of  Plato’s  affert- 
ing,  that  the  mode  of  nomination  Lelongitig  to  this  divinity  is  both 
ferious  and  jocofe. 

* As  Venus  fii  ft  fubfifts  In  the  redixflorial  triad  of  the  fuper- 
nnindane  gods,  her  produflion  from  the  foam  of  the  genitals  of 
heaven  may  occultly  fignify  her  proceeding  into  apparent  fubfift- 
e'nce  from  that  order  of  gods,  which  we  have  before  mentioned, 
and  which  is  called  yojjloj  itai  jospo;,  intelligible,  and  at  the  fame  tltm 
inielleclual ; and  likewu’fe  from  the  prolific  and  fplendid  power  of 
this  order,  which  the  foam  fecretly  implies.  But,  according  to 
the  fable,  Venus  rofe  from  this  foam  while  It  was  floating  on 
the  fea  ; and  this  doubtlefs  implies  her  progrefiion  from  Neptune, 
the  centre  of  the  demiurgic  triad  of  this  ordei'.  The  nomination 
too,  of  Venus,  may  be  faid  to  be  ferious,  confidered  according 
to  her  fupermundane  fubfiftence  ; and  fhe  may  be  faid  to  be  a 
lover  of  joking  and  f port,  confidered  according  to  her  mundane 
cftablilhment ; for  to  all  fenfible  natures  fhe  communicates  an 
exuberant  energy,  and  eminently  contains  in  herfelf  the  caufe  of 
the  gladnefs,  and,  as  It  were,  mirth  of  all  mundane  concerns, 
through  the  illuminations  of  beauty  which  fhe  perpetually  pour# 
into  every  part  of  the  univerfe. 


Soc. 
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Soc.  For  fuch  a neglect  is,  indeed,  by  no  means  be- 
coming. 

Herm.  Certainly  not. 

Soc.  One  of  the  names  of  Minerva,  therefore,  It  is  by 
no  means  difficult  to  explain. 

Herm.  Which  do  you  mean  } 

Soc.  Do  we  not  call  her  Pallas  ? 

Herm.  Certainly. 

Soc.  This  name,  therefore,  we  muft  confider  as  de- 
rived from  leaping  in  armCur  ; and  In  fo  doing,  we  ffiall, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  think  properly  : for  to  elevate  onefelf, 
or  fomething  elfe,  either  from  the  earth  or  in  the  hands, 
is  denominated  by  us  to  vibrate  and  he  vibrated^  and  t9 
dance  and  be  made  to  dance. 

Herm.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  The  goddefs,  therefore.  Is  on  this  account  called 
Pallas. 

Herm.  And  very  properly  fo.  But  how  will  you  ex- 
plain her  other  name  ? 

Soc.  Do  you  mean  that  of  Athena 

Herm.  I do. 

Soc.  This  name,  my  friend.  Is  of  greater  moment  ; 
for  the  ancients  appear  to  have  confidcred  Athena  in  the 
fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  prefent  day,  who  are  ffiilled 
in  the  interpretation  of  Homer  : for  many  of  thefe  explain 
tlie  poet  as  fignifying,  by  Athena,  intellect  and  cogitation. 
And  he  who  inftituted  names  feems  to  have  underllood 
fome  fueh  thing  as  this  about  the  goddefs,  or  rather 
fomething  yet  greater,  expreffing,  by  this  means,  the 
intelligence  of  the  goddefs,  as  if  he  had  fald  that  flie  is 
Obovoyi,  or  dci^c  intelligence ^ employing  after  a foreign  mode 
« iullcad  of  tj,  and  taking  away  i and  a-.  Though  perhaps 

this 
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this  was  not  the  cafe,  but  he  called  her  Giovoy],  as  under- 
ftanding  divine  concerns  in  a manner  fuperior  to  all 
others.  Nor  will  it  be  foreign  from  the  purpofe  to  fay 
that  he  was  willing  to  call  her  iiBovon,  as  being  intelligence 
in  manners*.  But  either  the  original  founder  of  this 
. name, 

* This  whole  account  of  Minerva  Is  perfeftly  agreeable  to  the 
tnofl;  myftic  theology  concerning  this  goddefs,  as  will  be  evident 
from  the  following  obfervations.  In  the  lirfl;  place,  one  of  hef 
names,  Pallas^  fighifylng  to  vibrate  and  dance,  evidently  alludes 
to  her  agreement  with  the  Cnretes,  of  the  progreffions  of  which 
order  flie  is  the  monad,  or  proximately  exempt  producing  caufe* 
For  the  Curetes,  as  Is  well  known,  are  reprefented  as  dancing 
in  armour  ; the  armour  being  a fymbol  of  guardian  power, 
through  which,  fays  Proclus,  the  Curetes  contain  the  wholes  of 
the  univerfe,  guard  them  fo  as  to  be  exempt  from  fecondary 
natures,  and  defend  them  eftabliflted  in  themfelves  ; but  the 
dancing,  fignifylng  their  perpetually  preferving  the  whole  pro- 
greffions  of  a divine  life,  according  to  one  divine  bound,  and 
fullalnlng  them  exempt  from  the  incurfions  of  matter.  But  the 
firft  fubfillence  of  Minerva,  confidered  as  the  fummit,  or,  as  it 
were,  flower  of  the  Curetes,  is  In  the  intelleflual  order  of  gods, 
of  which  Jupiter,  the  artificer  of  the  world.  Is  the  extremity  ; 
and.  In  this  order,  flie  Is  celebrated  as  the  divinely  pure  heptad. 
But  as  Proclus,  in  Tim.  p.  51  and  52,  beautifully  unfolds  the 
nature  of  this  goddefs,  and  this  In  perfedl  agreement  with  the 
prefent  account  of  Plato,  I fliall  prefent  the  following  tranflatlon 
of  it  to  the  reader. 

“ In  the  father  and  demiurgus  of  the  world  many  orders  of 
unical  gods  appear  ; fuch  as  guardian,  demiurgic,  redudlorial. 
Connective,  and  perfedlive  of  works.  But  the  one  pure  and 
untamed  deity  of  the  firll  Intelleftual  unities  in  the  demiurguf, 
according  to  which  he  abides  In  an  unluclining  and  immutable 
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name,  or  certain  perfons  who  came  after  him,  by  pro- 
ducing it  into  fomething  which  they  thought  more  beau- 
tiful, deilominated  her  Athena. 

Herm. 

ftate,  through  which  all  things  proceeding  from  him  participate 
of  Immutable  power,  and  by  which  he  underftands  all  things, 
and  has  a fubfiftence  feparate  and  folitary  from  wholes  ; — this  di- 
vinity all  theologifts  have  denominated  Minerva  : for  Ihe  was, 
indeed,  produced  from  the  fummit  of  her  father,  and  abiding 
in  him,  becomes  a feparate  and  immaterial  demiurgic  intelli- 
gence. Hence  Socrates,  in  the  Cratylu*,  celebrates  her  as 
hionor,,  or  knonving  divine  concerns.  But  this  goddefs,  when  con- 
fidered  as  elevating  all  things,  In  conjundllon  with  other  divini- 
ties, to  one  demiurgus,  and  ordering  and  difpofing  the  univerfc 
together  with  her  father  ; — according  to  the  former  of  thefc 
employments,  flie  Is  called  the philofophic  goddefs  ; but,  according 
to  the  latter,  philopolemic,  or  a lover  of  contention.  For,  confi- 
dered  as  unifically  connefting  all  paternal  wifdom,  fne  Is  philofo- 
phic ; but,  confidered  as  uniformly  adminlllering  all  contrariety, 
die  Is  very  properly  called  philopolemic.  Hence  Orpheus,  fpeak- 
ing  concerning  her  generation,  fays  “ that  Jupiter  produced 
her  from  his  head,  fnlning  witii  armour  fimllar  to  a biazen 
dower.”  But,  fince  it  Is  reqiiiiite  that  (he  fhould  proceed  into 
the  fecond  and  third  orders,  hence  in  the  Coric  order  (that  Is, 
among  the  firft  Curctes)  fhe  appears  according  to  the  unpolluted 
lieptad  ; but  Hie  generates  from  herfelf  every  virtue  and  all  re- 
dudtorlal  powers,  and  Illuminates  fecondary  natures  with  intelledl 
and  an  unpolluted  life  : and  hence  fhe  Is  called  xop:  rpiloyiu)?,  or 
a virgin  born  from  the  head  of  fupiier.  But  jhe  is  allotted  this 
vIrgIn-like  and  pure  nature  from  lierMinerval  Idiom.  Add  too, 
that  (he  appears  among  tl>e  Uheraled  gods  with  Intelleftual  and 
demiurgic  light,  uniting  the  lunar  order,  and  cauling  it  to  be. 
purc  with  refpedd  to  generation.  Bel'idcs  this,  (he  appears  both 

in 
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But  what  will  you  fay  concerning  Vulcan  ? 

Soc.  Do  you  enquire  concerning  the  noble  arbiter  of 
light  ? 

Herm.  So  it  appears. 

Soc.  This  divinity,  therefore,  being  luminous, 

and  attradlirig  to  himfelf  Is  called  »(pairo;,  or  f/je  arbiter 
of  light*, 

Herm. 

in  the  heavens  and  in  the  fublunary  region,  and  every  where  ex- 
tends this  her  twofold  power  ; or,  rather,  fhe  diftributes  a caufe 
to  both,  according  to  the  united  benefit  which  fhe  imparts. 
For  fometimes  the  feverity  of  her  nature  Is  intelleftual,  and  her 
feparate  wifdom  pure  and  unmixed  with  refpeft  to  fecondary 
natures ; and  the  one  Idiom  of  her  Minerval  providence  extends 
to  the  lovveft  orders  : for  where  there  is  a fimIHtude  among  par- 
tial fouls  to  her  divinity,  Ihe  Imparts  an  admirable  wifdom,  and 
exhibits  an  invincible  ftrength.  But  why  fhould  I fpeak  con- 
cerning her  Curetic,  dasmonlacal,  or  divine  orders,  together 
with  fuch  as  are  mundane,  liberated,  and  ruling  ? For  all  things 
receive  the  twofold  Idioms  of  this  goddefs  as  from  a fountain. 
And  laftly,  this  goddefs  extends  to  fouls,  Olympian  and  redudlo- 
rlal  benefits,  exterminates  gigantic  and  generation-producing 
phantafms,  excites  in  us  pure  and  unperverted  conceptions  con- 
cerning  all  the  gods,  and  diffufes  a divine  light  from  the  receffes 
of  her  nature.” 

* Light,  according  to  Proclus,  and  I think  according  to 
truth,  is  an  immaterial  body,  w’z.  a body  confifting  of  matter  fo 
refined,  that,  when  compared  with  terrene  matter,  it  may  be 
juftly  called  immaterial ; and  Vulcan  is  the  artificer  of  every 
thing  fenfible  and  corporeal.  Hence  this  deity,  when  confidered 
as  the  fabricator  of  light,  may  with  great  propriety  be  called 
the  arbiter  of  light.  For,  fince  he  is  the  producing  caufe  of  all 
body,  and  light  is  the  firll  and  moft  exalted  body,  the  definition 
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Herm.  It  appears  fo,  unlefs  you  think  it  requires  fomc 
other  explanation. 

Soc.  But,  that  it  may  not  appear  otherwife  to  me, 
enquire  concerning  Mars. 

Herm.  I enquire  then. 

Soc.  If  you  pleafe,  then,  the  name  of  Mars  fliall  be  de- 
rived from  TO  d^osv  majculine^  and  to  dv^piTov  bold.  But 
if  you  are  willing  that  he  fliould  be  called  Mars,  from  his 
hard  and  inconvertible  nature*,  the  whole  of  which  is 

deno- 

of  his  nature  ought  to  take  place  from  the  moft  illuftrious  of  his 
works.  But  this  deity  firft  fubfifts  in  the  demiurgic  triad  of  the 
liberated  gods,  and  from  thence  proceeds  to  the  extremity  of 
things.  He  is  fabled  to  be  lame,  becaufe  (fays  Proclus,  in  Tim. 
p.  44)  he  is  the  artificer  of  things  lad  in  the  progreflions  of 
being,  for  fuch  are  bodies  ; and  becaufe  thefe  are  unable  to  proceed 
into  any  other  order.  He  islikewife  faidto  have  been  hurled  from 
heaven  to  earth,  becaufe  he  extends  his  fabrication  through 
the  whole  of  a fenfible  efience.  And  he  is  reprefented  as  fabri- 
cating from  brafs,  becaufe  he  is  the  artificer  of  refifting  folids. 
Hence  he  prepares  for  the  gods  their  apparent  receptacles,  fills 
all  his  fabrications  with  corporeal  life,  and  adorns  and  compre- 
hends the  refilling  and  fluggilh  nature  of  matter  with  the  fuper- 
vening  Irradiations  of  forms  ; but,  in  order  to  accompHlli  this, 
he  requires  the  affiftance  of  Venus,  who  illuminates  all  things 
with  harmony  and  union. 

* The  charafter  of  hard  and  rcjijling,  which  Is  here  given  to 
Mars,  is  fymbolical  of  his  nature,  which  (fays  Proclus,  In  Plat. 
Repub.  p.  388)  perpetually  feparates  and  nourillies,  and  con- 
ilantly  excites  the  contrarieties  of  the  univerfe,  that  the  world 
may  exill  perfeft  and  entire  from  all  Its  parts.  But  this  deity 
requires  the  alfillance  of  Venus,  that  he  may  Infert  order  and 
harmony  luto  things  contrary  and  difeordant.  He  firft  fubfifts 
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denominated  dppxiov,  this  alfo  will  perfe£lly  agree  with  the 
properties  of  the  warlike  god. 

Herm.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  Let  us  therefore  dlfmifs  our  Inveftigations  con- 
cerning the  names  of  the  gods,  as  I am  afraid  to  difcourfe 
about  them.  But  urge  me  to  any  thing  elfe  you  pleafe, 
that  you  may  fee  the  quality  of  the  horfes  of  Euthyphron. 

Herm.  I will  confent  to  what  you  fay,  if  you  will  only 
fufFer  me  to  afk  you  concerning  Hermes  ; for  Cratylus 
fays  that  I am  not  Herraogenes.  Let  us  endeavour,  then, 
to  behold  the  meaning  of  the  name  Hermes,  that  we  may 
know  whether  he  fays  any  thing  to  the  purpofe. 

Soc.  This  name  feems  to  pertain  to  difcourfe,  and  to 
imply  that  this  god  is  an  interpreter  and  a mejfenger^  one 
ivho  Jleals^  and  is  fraudulent  in  difcourfe^  and  "luho  meddles 
ivith  merchandife^ : and  the  whole  of  this  fubfifts^  about 
the  power  of  difcourfe.  As,  therefore,  we  fald  before, 
TO  hpuv  is  the  ufe  of  fpeech  : and  of  this  Homer  frequently 
fays,  kiMitrarOy  i.  e.  he  deliberated  about  it.  This  name, 
therefore,  is  compofed  both  from  to  /peak  and  to  deliberate  ; 
juft  as  if  the  inftltutor  of  the  name  had  authoritatively 
addrefled  us  as  follows  : “ It  is  juft,  O men,  that  you 
ftiouid  call  that  divinity,  who  makes  fpeech  the  objecffc  of 
his  care  and  deliberation,  Eut  we  of  the  prefent 

times,  thinking  to  give  elegance  to  the  name,  denominate 
him  'E/j/ttijj  Hermes.  But  Iris  likewife  is  fo  called,  from 
TO  upuv  to  fpeakj  becaufe  fhe  is  a meflenger. 

in  the  dfenfive  triad  of  the  liberated  gods,  and  from  thence  pro- 
ceeds into  different  parts  of  the  world. 

♦ For  an  account  of  Hermes,  fee  my  Notes  to  the  Phse- 
dnis. 
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Herm.  By  Jupiter,  then,  Cratylus  appears  to  me  to 
have  fpoken  well,  in  denying  that  I am  Hermogenes ; 
beeaufe  I am  by  no  means  an  excellent  artill  of  difcourfe. 

Soc.  It  is  likewife  probable,  my  friend,  that  Pan  is  the 
bipartite  fon  of  Hermes. 

Herm.  But  why  ? 

Soc.  You  know  that  fpeech  fignifies  the  all  \ that  it 
circulates  and  rolls  perpetually ; and  that  it  is  twofold, 
true  and  falfe. 

Herm.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  Is  not,  therefore,  that  which  is  true  in  fpeech, 
fmooth  and  divine,  and  dwelling  on  high  in  the  gods 
but  that  which  is  falfe,  a downward  inhabitant,  dwelling 
in  the  multitude  of  mankind,  and,  bsfides  this,  rough 
and  tragic  ? For  in  fpeech  of  this  kind,  the  greater  part 
of  fables,  and  the  falfities  about  a tragic  life,  fubfift. 

Herm.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  With  great  propriety,  therefore,  he  who  indicates 
every  thing,  and  perpetually  rolls,  is  Ttav  aiVoAoj,  the  bi- 
form fon  of  Hermes ; who  in  his  upper  parts  is  fmooth, 
but  in  his  lower  parts  rough  and  goat-formed  : and  Pan 
is  either  fpeech,  or  the  brother  of  fpeech,  fince  he  is  the 
fon  of  Hermes.  But  it  is  by  no  means  wonderful  that 
brother  fliould  be  fimilar  to  brother.  However,  as  I julb 
now  faid,  O blefled  man  ! let  us  leave  thefe  invelligations 
of  the  god$. 

Herm.  Gods  of  this  kind,  if  you  pleafe,  Socrates,  we 
will  omit*;  but  what  fliould  hinder  you  from  difcufllng 

the 

* It  is  plain,  from  this  pdflage,  that  Plato  acknowledged 
gods  fuperior  to  thofe  of  a mundane  idiom  ; for  that  he  is  ferious 
i the  prefent  inllance,  niuft  be  evident  to  the  moft  carelefs 
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the  names  of  fuch  divinities  as  the  fun  and  moon,  ftars 
and  earth,  aether,  and  air,  fire  and  water,  the  feafons  and 
the  year 

Soc.  You  afiign  me  an  arduous  taflc  ; yet  at  the  fame 
time,  if  It  will  oblige  you,  I am  willing  to  comply. 

Herm.  It  will  fo,  indeed. 

Soc.  What  therefore  do  you  wlfh  we  fliould  firfl;  invef- 
tigate  ? Or  lhall  we,  agreeable  to  the  order  in  which  you 
mentioned  thefe,  begln^with  the  fun  ? ■ i 

FIerm.  Entirely  fo.  _ ^ 

Soc.  It  feems,  then,  that  this  would  become  more  ma- 
nifeft,  if  any  one  fhould^ufe  the. Doric  appellation  : for 
the  Dorians  call  the  fun  aMov.  He  will  therefore  be 
from  his  collefting  men  into  one,  when  he.rifes;  and 
likewife,  from  his  always  revolving  about  the  earth.  To 
wdiich  we  may  add,  that  this  name  belongs  to  him,  becaufe 
he  varies,  in  his  circulation,  the  produdbions  of  the  earth. 
But  TO  TToikh^EiVy  and  alo>>.uv^  have  one  and  the  fame  mean- 
ing. 

Herm.  But  what  will  you  fay  of  or  the  moon  ? 

Soc.  This  name  feems  to  prefs  upon  Anaxagoras. 

Herm.  Why? 

Soc.  Becaufe  it  feenis  to  manifell  fomething  of  a more 

obferver,  from  his  etymologies  being  every  where  agreeable  to 
the  Orphic  theology,  which  was  the  ellabh’fhed  religion  of  his 
country.  And,  If  he  had  not  been  a believer  in  this  theology, 
why  fliould  he  etymologize  in  agreement  with  it,  and  at  the 
fame  time  profefs  to  be  filled  with  religious  dread  on  the  occa- 
fion  ? Similar  to  this,  he  obferves,  in  the  Philebus,  “ that  the 
fear  which  he  poflefles  concerning  the  proper  names  of  the  gods, 
furpafles  the  greateft  dread  to  w’hich  the  foul  is  on  any  occafion 
fubjeft.” 
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ancient  date,  which  he  lately  revived,  when  he  fald  that 
the  moon  derives  her  light  from  the  fun, 

Herm.  But  how  ? 

SoC.  is  the  fame  with  fu;,  light. 

Herm.  Certainly. 

Soc.  But  this  light  about  the  moon  is  perpetually  vcov 
and  tmv,  new  and  o/r/,  if  what  the  Anaxagorics  fay  is 
true  : for,  perpetually  revolving  in  a circle,  it  perpetually 
renews  this  light ; but  the  light  of  the  former  month  be* 
comes  old. 

Herm.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  But  many  call  the  moon  irtXavrtiaj. 

Herm.  They  do  fo. 

Soc.  But,  becaufe  it  perpetually  polTelTes  new  and  old 
fplendour,  it  may  be  more  juftly  called  ; but  it 

is  now  concifely  denominated  <rsxavaia. 

Herm.  This  name,  Socrates,  is  Dithyrambic.  But 
•tt^hat  will  you  fay  of  month  and  the  ftars  ? 

Soc.  Met'nSi  or  month,  may  be  properly  fo  called,  from 
(xiioViT^ixif  te  be  dhninijhed ; but  the  ftars  appear  to  derive 
their  appellation  from  drpxT.-y]y  corrufcation.  But  arpa’^Tri 
is  denominated  from  dvarpepei,  i.  e.  converting  to  it- 
felf  the  fight ; but  now,  for  the  fake  of  elegance,  it  is 
called  oc'paTrrf 

Herm.  But  what  is  your  opinion  concerning  fire  and 
water  ? 

Soc.  I am  In  doubt  with  refpeft  to  fire  ; and  it  appears, 
that  either  the  Mufe  of  Euthyphron  deferts  me,  or  tliat 
this  word  is  moft  extremely  difficult  to  explain.  Behold 
then  the  artifice  which  I employ,  in  all  fuch  things  as 
caufe  me  to  doubt. 

Herm.  What  is  it  ? 
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Soc.  I will  tell  you.  Anfwer  me,  therefore  : Do  you 
know  on  what  account  Trt/f,  fire,  is  fo  called  ? 

Herm.  By  Jupiter,  I do  not. 

Soc.  But  confider  what  I fufpeft  concerning  it : for  I 
think  that  the  Greeks,  efpecially  fuch  as  dwelt  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Barbarians,  received  many  of  their  names 
from  the  Barbarians. 

Herm.  But  what  then  ? 

Soc.  If  any  one,  therefore,  (hould  inveftigate  the  pro- 
priety of  thefe  names  according  to  the  Greek  tongue,  and 
not  according  to  that  language  to  which  the  name  belongs, 
he  would  certainly  be  involved  in  doubt.  ■ 

Herm.  It  is  likely  he  would. 

* Soc.  Confider,  then,  whether  this  name,  is  not 
of  Barbaric  origin : for  it  is  by  no  means  eafy  to  adapt 
this  to  the  Greek  tongue ; and  it  is  manifeft  that  the 
Phrygians  thus  denominate  fire,  with  a certain  trifling  de- 
viation ; as  likewife  that  l/hf  water,  dogs,  and 

many  other  names,  are  indebted  to  them  for  their  origin. 

Herm.  They  are  fo. 

Soc.  It  is  not  proper,  therefore,  to  ufe  violence  with 
thefe  words,  fince  no  one  can  fay  any  thing  to  the  pur- 
pofe  about  them.  On  this  account,  therefore,  I fhall  re- 
je£l  the  explanation  of  fire,  and  liJwp  water.  But 
air,  O Hermogenes ! is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  elevates 
things  from  the  earth  *,  or  becaufe  it  always  flows  j or  be- 
caufe, from  its  flowing,  fpirit  is  produced : for  the  poets 
call  fpirits  avrai  winds.  Perhaps,  therefore,  it  is  called 
tlivif,  as  if  implying  a jlcwing  fpirit,  or  a Jlowbig  hlajl  of  wind. 
But  I confider  aether  as  deriving  its  appellation  from  always 
running  in  a flowing  progrejfion,  about  the  air ; and  on  this 
account  it  may  be  called  But  yij,  or  earth,  will 
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more  plainly  fignify  its  meaning,  if  any  one  denominatcf 
it  yaiitx.  For  yscla.  may  be  properly  called  yevvnlei^a^  the 
producer,  as  Homer  fays  j for  he  calls  ytyoMiXi,  yeyevna-^at, 
®r  that  •which  is  produced  in  itfelf. 

Herm.  Let  it  be  fo. 

Soc.  What  then  remains  for  us  to  Inveftigate  after 
this  ? 

Herm.  The  feafons,  Socrates,  and  the  year. 

Soc.  But  upon,  that  is,  the  hours,  muft  be  pronounced 
in  the  Attic  tongue,  as  that  which  is  more  ancient,  if  you 
wifh  to  know  the  probable  meaning  of  this  word.  For 
they  are  Zpai,  on  account  of  their  bounding  the  winter 
and  fummer,  as  likewife  winds  and  proper  occafions  fub- 
fervient  to  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  And  hence,  becaufc 
they  bound,  bpi^oua-at,  they  are  moft  juftly  called  wpai.  But 
iviaiiios  and  etoj  the  year,  appear  to  be  one  and  the  fame  : 
for  that  which,  at  dated  periods,  educes  into  light  the 
produtdions  of  the  earth,  and  explores  them  in  itfelf,  is 
the  yar.  And  as  in  the  foregoing  part  of  our  difeourfe 
we  gave  a twofold  difhribution  to  the  name  of  Jupiter, 
and  aflerted  that  he  was  by  feme  called  ^iiva,  and  by 
others  J/a ; fo  likewife,  with  refpedl  to  the  year,  it  is  called 
by  fome  inaiiJbi,  becaufs  it  explores  in  itself  ; but  eVoj, 
becaufe  it  explores.  But  the  entire  reafon  of  its  denomi- 
nation is  becaufe  it  explores  things  in  Itfelf ; fo  that  two 
names  are  generated,  cyiaihc;  and  froj,  from  one  reafon. 

Herm.  But  now,  Socrates,  you  have  certainly  pro- 
ceeded to  a great  length, 

Soc,  I feem,  indeed,  to  have  purfued  wifdom  to  a con- 
fdcrable  diftance. 

Herm-  Entirely  fo. 

Spc.  Perhaps  you  will  urge  me  dill  further. 
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Hebm.  But,  after  this  fpecies  of  enquiry,  I would  moll 
gladly  contemplate  the  reftitude  of  thofe  beautiful  names 
concerning  virtue,  fuch  as  ^povaja-ls  prudence,  trlvidl^  cogi- 
tation, equity,  and  all  the  reft  of  this  kind. 

Soc.  You  ralfe  up,  my  friend,  no  defplcable  genus  of 
names.  But  however,  fmcc  I have  put  on  the  lion’s  Ikin, 
I ought  not  to  fly  through  fear,  but  to  Inveftigate  pru- 
dence and  intelligence,  confideration  and  fcience,  and  all 
the  other  beautiful  names  which  you  fpeak  of. 

Herm.  We  ought  by  no  means  to  defift  till  this  It 
accomplilhed. 

Soc.  And  indeed,  by  the  dog,  I feem  to  myfelf  not  to 
prophefy  badly,  about  what  I underftand  at  prefent,  that 
thofe  ancient  men  who  eftabliflied  names,  experienced  that 
which  happens  to  many  wife  men  of  the  prefent  times  ;* 
for,  by  their  intenfe  Inveftigation  concerning  the  manner 
in  which  things  fubfift,  they  became  giddy,  far  beyond 
the  reft  of  mankind,  and,  afterwards,  things  themfelves 
appeared  to  them  to  ftagger  and  fluctuate.  But  they  did 
not  confider  their  Inward  giddinefs  as  the  caufe  of  this 
opinion,  but  the  outward  natural  fludluation  of  things ; 
for  they  imagined  that  nothing  was  ftable  and  firm,  but 
that  all  things  flowed  and  were  continually  hurried  along, 
and  were  full  of  all-various  agitation  and  generation.  I 
fpeak  this,  as  what  I conceive  refpecfing  the  names  which 
we  have  juft  now  mentioned. 

Herm.  How  is  this,  Socrates  ? 

Soc.  Perhaps  you  have  not  perceived  that  thefe  names 
were  eftabliflied  as  belonging  to  things  born  along,  floW'^ 
jng,  and  in  continual  generation. 

Herm.  I do  not  entirely  perceive  this. 

$oc.  And,  in  the  firft  place,  the  firft  name  which 
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we  mentioned  entirely  pertains  to  fomething  of  tlii» 

kind. 

Herm.  Which  is  that  ? 

Soc.  Prudence,  or  (ppovnaii : for  it  is  the  intelligence  of 
local  motion  and  fluxion.  It  may  alfo  imply  the  advan- 
tage of  local  motion  ; fo  that  it  is  plainly  converfant  with' 
agitation.  But  if  you  will,  or  confideration,  per- 

fedlly  fignifies  the  irtfpeftlon  and  agitation  of  begetting  : 
for  TO  voiixay  is  the  fame  as  to  o-xottsiv,  to  /peculate.  Again, 
voricTif,  or  intelligence,  if  you  pleafe,  is  t5  vis  satf,  or  the 
defire  of  that  which  is  new  : but  that  things  are  new,  fig- 
nifies that  they  perpetually  fubfift  in  becoming  to  be. 
Hence,  that  the  foul  defires  things  of  this  kind,  is  indi- 
cated by  him  who  eftablilhed  this  name  vtoEo-tf : for  it  was 
'not  at  firft  called  vono-ij,  but  two  i i ought  to  be  fubfrituted 
inftead  of  ij,  fo  as  to  produce  veo'etij.  But  temperance 
fignifies  the  fafety  of  that  prudence  which  we  have  juft 
now  confidered  : and  fcience,  indeed,  implies  that  the 
foul  does  not  difdain  to  follow  things  hurried  along  with 
local  motion  ; and  that  ftie  neither  leaves  them  behind, 
nor  goes  before  them.  On  which  account,  by  Infertlng 
i,  it  ought  to  be  called  But  avv'io-K;  appears  to 

be,  as  it  were,  a fyllogifm.  But  when  amlvai  is  fald  to 
take  place,  the  fame  thing  happens,  in  every  refpeft,  as 
when  any  one  is  fald  iTri'raa-^ai,  to  know  : for  a-uvtlvai  af- 
ferts  that  the  foul  follows  along  with  things  in  their  pro- 
greiTions  •,  but  wifuom  fignifies  the  touching  upon  local 
motion.  This,  however,  is  more  obfeure  and  foreign 
from  us.  But  it  is  neceflary  to  recollccft  from  the  poets, 
that  when  they  wifii  to  exprefs  any  thing  which  accedes 
on  a fudden,  they  fay  itri/On,  it  rufhed  forth  : and  the  name 
of  a certain  illuftrlous  Lacedemonian  was  i.  e.  cne 
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^'horujhi's  forward  \ for  thus  the  Lacedemonians  denomi- 
nate a fwift  mpulfe.  Wifdom,  therefore,  fignifies  the 
contadf  of  this  local  motion,  as  if  things  were  continually- 
agitated  and  hurried  along.  But  to  ayotSov,  the  good, 
fignifies  that  which  excites  admiration.^  in  the  nature  of 
every  thing  : for,  fince  all  things  fubfifl;  in  continual  pro- 
greffion,  in  fome  fwiftnefs,  and  in  others  flownefs,  pre- 
vails. Every  thing,  therefore,  is  not  fwift,  but  there  is 
fomething  in  every  thing  which  is  admirable.  Hence  the 
name  royaSov  is  the  fame  with  to  ayarov,  the  admirable. 
• — But,  with  refpedf  to  the  name  equity^  we  may  eafily 
conjedfure  that  it  is  derived  from  the  intelligence  of  that 
which  is  juft ; but  the  fignification  of  the  jujl  itfelf  is 
difficult  to  determine  ; for  it  appears  that  the  multitude 
agree  thus  far  to  what  we  have  fald,  but  that  what  fol- 
lows is  a fubjedl  of  doubt.  For,  indeed,  fuch  as  think 
' that  the  univerfe  fubfifts  in  progreffion,  confider  the 
greateft  part  of  it  to  be  of  fuch  a nature  that  it  does  no- 
thing elfe  than  yield  to  impulfion  ; that,  on  this  account, 
fomething  pervades  through  every  thing,  from  which  all 
generated  natures  are  produced ; and  that  this  pervading 
nature  is  the  fwifteft  and  moll  attenuated  of  all  things  : 
for  it  would  not  be  able  to  pafs  through  every  thing,  un- 
lefs  it  was  the  moft  attenuated,  fo  that  nothing  can  ftop 
its  progreffion  j and  the  fwifteft,  fo  that  it  may  ufe  other 
things  as  if  in  an  abiding  condition  with  refpedl  to  itfelf. 
Becaufe,  therefore,  it  governs  all  other  things  Si«iov,  i.  e. 
by  pervading  through  them,  it  is  properly  called  ^Ixaiov, 
receiving  the  power  of  the  k for  the  fake  of  elegant  enun- 
ciation. And  thus  far  the  multitude  agree  with  us,  con- 
cerning the  meaning  of  to  ^Ikmov,  the  juJl.  But  I,  O Her- 
mogenes  ! as  being  affiduous  in  my  enquiries  about  this 
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afFairj  have  Inveftigated  all  thefe  particulars,  and  haV<*' 
difcovered  in  the  ampp^la,  or  facred  mylleries,  that  the  jiifl 
is  the  fanad  with  caufet  For  that  through  which  a thing  ?s 
generated,  is  the  caufd  of  that  thing : and  a certain  per- 
fon  faid,  that  it  was  on  this  account  properly  denomi- 
nated TO  liitaio'/.  But,  notwithftanding  this  information, 
I do  not  the  lefs  ceafe  to  enquire,  O beft  of  men  ! what 
the  jujl  is,  if  it  is  the  fame  with  caufe.  I feem,  therefore, 
now  to  enquire  farther  than  is  becoming,  and  to  pafs,  a^s 
it  is  faid,  beyond  the  trench  ; for  they  will  fay  that  I have 
fufTiciently  interrogated  and  heard,  and  will  endeavour, 
through  being  defirous  to  fatisfy  me,  to  give  different 
folutions  of  the  difficulty,  and  will  no  longer  harmonize 
in  their  opinions.  For  a certain  perfon  fays  that  the  fun 
is  the  juj},  becaufe  the  fun  alone,  by  his  pervading  and 
heating  power,  governs  all  things.  But  when,  rejoicing 
in  this  Information,  I related  it  to  a certain  perfon,  as  if 
I had  heard  fomethlng  beautiful  and  excellent,  he  lavighed 
at  me  when  I told  it  him,  and  aihed  me,  if  I thought 
that  there  was  no  longer  any  thing  juft  in  men  after  fun- 
fet Upon  my  enquiring,  therefore,  what  the  juJl  was, 
according  to  him,  he  faid  it  was  fire.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  eafy  to  underftand.  But  another  perfon  faid,  it 
was  not  fire,  but  the  heat  which  fubfifted  in  fire.  Ano- 
ther again  faid,  that  all  thefe  opinions  were  ridiculous, 
but  that  the  jujl  was  that  intellesft  which  Anaxagoras 
fpeaks  of ; for  he  faid  that  this  was  an  unreftrained  go- 
vernor, and  that  it  was  mingled  with  nothing,  but  that  it 
adorned  all  things,  pervading  through  all  things.  But  in 
tliefe  explanations,  my  friend,  I find  myfelf  expofed  to 
greater  doubts  than  before  I endeavoured  to  learn  what 
juftlce  is.  But,  that  we  may  return  to  that  for  the  fafce 
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oF  which  we  entered  on  this  dlfputation,  this  name  ap- 
pears to  be  attributed  to  equity^  for  the  reafons  which  we 
have  afligned. 

Herm.  You  appear  to  me,  Socrates,  to  have  heard 
thefe  particulars  fomewhere,  and  not  to  have  fabricated 
them  yourfelf. 

Soc.  But  what  do  you  fay  refpe£ting  my  other  expla- 
nations ? 

Herm.  That  this  is  not  entirely  the  cafe  with  them. 

Soc.  Attentively  hear  then  *,  for  perhaps  I may  deceive 
you  in  what  remains,  by  fpeaking  as  if  I had  not  heard. 
—What  then  remains  for  us,  after  equity  ? I think  we 
have  not  yet  difculTed  fortitude  : for  injuftlce  is  evidently 
a real  hindrance  to  the  pervading  power ; but  fortitude 
fignifies  that  it  derived  its  appellation  from  contention, 
or  battle.  But  contention  in  a thing,  if  it  flows,  is  no- 
thing elfe  than  a contrary  fluxion.  If  any  one,  therefore, 
takes  away  the  J from  this  name  dvS'p'a  fortitude,  the 
name  avpla,  which  remains,  will  interpret  its  employment. 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  a fluxion,  contrary  to  every  flux- 
ion, is  not  fortitude,  but  that  only  which  flows  contrary 
to  the  jujl ; for  otherwife  fortitude  would  not  be  laudable. 
In  like  manner  to  that  is,  the  male  nature,  and 

man,  are  derived  from  a fimilar  origin,  that  is, 
from  am  port,  or  a Jlo’iving  upwards.  But  the  name  w'oman 
appears  to  me  to  imply  begetting ; and  the  name  for  the 
female  nature  feems  to  be  fo  called  from  the  pap  or  breaft. 
But  the  pap  or  breaft,  O Hermogenes  ! feems  to  derive 
its  appellation  from  caufing  to  germinate  and  flioot  forth, 
like  things  which  arc  Irrigated.  ;; 

Herm.  It  appears  fo,  Socrates.  , 

■Soc.  But  the  word  to  flourilh,  appears  to  me 
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to  reprefent  the  increafc  of  youth,  becaufe  it  takes  place 
fwiftly  and  fuddenly  : and  this  is  imitated  by  the  founder 
of  the  name,  who  compofed  it  from  5cTy  to  rurty  and 
to  leap.  But  do  you  not  perceive  that  I am  born, 
as  it  were,  beyond  my  courfe,  fince  I have  met  with 
words  plain  and  eafy  ? But  many  things  yet  remain,  which 
appear  to  be  worthy  of  inveftigation. 

Herm.  You  fpeak  the  truth. 

Soc.  And  one  of  thefe  is,  that  we  fhould  confider  the 
meaning  of  the  word  art. 

Herm.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  Does  not  this  word  then,  fignify  e’xovojj,  or 

the  habit  of  intellect,  taking  away  for  this  purpofe  t,  and 
inferting  o between  x v,  and  between  v and  « ? 

Herm.  And  this  in  a very  far-fetched  manner,  So- 
crates. 

Soc.  But  do  you  not  know,  blefled  man ! that  fuch 
names  as  were  firft  eftablifhed,  are  now  overwhelmed 
through  the  ftudious  of  tragic  difeourfe ; who,  for  the 
fake  of  elegant  enunciation,  add  and  take  away  -letters 
and  who  entirely  pervert  them,  partly  through  ornament, 
and  partly  through  time  ? For,  in  the  word  Karoorrpa  a 
mirror,  does  not  the  addition  of  the  pio  appear  to  you  ab- 
furd  ? But  fuch  alterations  as  thefe  are,  I think,  made  by 
thofe  who  care  nothing  for  truth,  but  are  felicitous  about 
the  elegant  conformation  of  the  mouth : fo  that  thefe 
men,  having  added  many  things  to  the  firft:  names,  at 
length  rendered  it  impoffible  for  any  one  to  apprehend 
the  meaning  of  a name  -,  as  in  the  name  Sphynx,  which 
they  call  o-plyy^  inftead  of  and  fo  in  many  others. 

Herm.  This  is  indeed  the  cafe,  Socrates. 

Soc.  Indeed,  if.it  fhould  be  allowed  for  every  one  to 
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add  to,  and  take  away  from  names,  juft  as  he  pleafed, 
this  would  certainly  be  a great  licence ; and  any  one 
might  adapt  every  name  to  every  thing. 

Herm.  You  fpeak  the  truth. 

Soc.  The  truth  indeed.  But  I think  that  you,  who 
are  a wife  prefident,  ought  to  preferve  and  guard  the  mo* 
derate  and  the  probable; 

Herm.  I with  I could; 

Soc.  And  I alfo,  O Hermogenes,  wifti  the  fame  in  coti- 
junftion  with  you.  But  you  ftiould  not,  O demoniacal 
man,  demand  a difcuffion  vehemently  exa£t,  left  you  per- 
fectly exhauft  my  force  : for  I fhall  afcend  to  the  fummit 
of  what  I have  faid,  when,  after  art,  I have  confidered 
artifice  or  Jkill.  For  nnx>^v)\,  or  artifice,  feems  to  me  to 
fignify  the  completion  of  a thing  in  a very  high  degree. 
It  is  compofed  therefore  from  (xtizo;,  length,  and  avstp,  to 
finifli  a thing  completely.  But,  as  I juft  now  faid,  it  is 
proper  to  afcend  to  the  fummit  of  our  difcourfe,  and  to 
enquire  the  fignification  of  the  names  virtue  and  vice. — ^ 
One  of  thefe,  therefore,  I have  not  yet  difeovered ; but 
the  other  appears  to  me  to  be  manifeft,  for  it  harmonizes 
with  all  that  has  been  faid  before  : for,  in  confeqUence  of 
every  thing  fubfifting  in  progreflion,  whatever  pafies  on 
badly  will  be  depravity  ; but  this,  when  It  lubfifts  in  the 
foul,  badly  acceding  to  her  concerns,  then  moft  emi* 
nently  poiTefles  the  appellation  of  the  whole  of  depravity. 
But  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  faulty  mode  of  progreffion 
is  manifeft  in  timidity,  which  we  havC  not  yet  difeufled  ) 
though  it  is  proper  to  confuler  it,  after  fortitude.  And 
wc  likewife  feem  to  have  omitted  many  other  names. 
^Timidity  therefore  fignifies,  that  the  bond  of  the  foul  is 
fireng  : for  the  v^'ord  vehement  implies  a certain  ftrength. 
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And  hence  the  moft  vehement  and  grcarefl  bond  of  thtf 
foul,  will  be  timidity  : juft  as  loant  is  an  evil-,  and  every 
thing  as  it  appears,  which  is  an  impediment  to  pafting  on 
and  progrefiion.  Pajfnig  on  badly,  therefore,  feems  to 
evince  a detention  and  hindrance  of  progreflion  : and 
when  the  foul  is  thus  alFefted,  fhe  then  becomes  full  of 
evil.  But  if  the  name  vice,  is  applicable  to  fuch  things  as 
thefe,  the  contrary  of  this  will  bo  virtue  ; fignifying,  in 
the  firft  place,  facility  of  progreihon  ; and,  in  the  next 
place,  that  the  flowing  of  a good  foul  ought  to  be  perpe- 
tually loofened  and  free.  And  hence,  that  which  always 
flows  unreftrained  and  without  impediment,  may,  as  it 
appears,  very  properly  receive  this  denomination,  dsippvrn- 
Perhaps  alfo, . fome  one  may  call  it  alpt'r^,  becaufe  this 
habit  is  the  moft  eligible  of  all.  Perhaps,  too,  you  will 
fay  that  I feign  ; but  I afiert,  that  if  the  preceding  name 
vice  is  properly  eftabliftied,  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  the 
name  virtue. 

Herm.  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  to  umcIv,  evily 
through  which  you  explained  many  things  in  the  word 
depravity.  ? 

Soc.  It  appears  to  me,  by  Jupiter,  to  imply  fomething 
prodigious,  and  diftrcult  to  colletft.  I introduce  therefore 
to  this  alfo  the  artifice  mentioned  above. 

I 

Herm.  What  is  that  ? 

Soc.  To  aflert  that  this  name  is  fomething  Barbaric. 

Herm.  And,  in  fo  doing,  you  appear  to  me  to  fpeak 
properly.  But,  if  you  think  fit,  we  will  omit  thefe,  and 
endeavour  to  confider  the  redlitude  of  compofition  in  the 
nameii,  the  beautiful,  and  the  bafe. 

Soc.  The  bafe,  then,  feems  to  me  to  evince  its  fignlfica** 
tion  plainly,  and  to  correfpond  with  the  preceding  expla- 
nations : 
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nations:  for  he  who  eftablifhed  names  appears- to  me, 
throughout,  to  have  reviled  that  which  hinders  and  de- 
tains the  flowing  of  things  ; and  that  he  now  afllgned  the 
name  to  that  which  always  detains  a flowing 

progreflion.  But,  at  prefent,  they  call  it  colleftively  aia-xpov. 

Herm.  But  what  will  you  fay  concerning  the  beau~ 
tlful?  ' ? 

Soc.  This  is  more  difficult  to  underftand,  though  they 
fay  that  the  a,  in  this  word,  is  produced  only.for  the  fake 
of  harmony  and  length.  i 

Herm.  But  how.? 

Soc.  It  appears  that  this  appellation  is  the  furnatne  of 
ccgltntion.  ~ .1 

Herm.  How  do  you  prove  this  ? 

Soc.  What  do  you  think  is  the  caufe  of  the  denomina- 
tion of  every  thing  ? Is  it  not  that  which  eftablifhes 
names  ? 

Herm.  Entirely  fo. 

. Soci  Will  not  this  caufe,  thenj  be  the  cogitation  either 
of  gods,  or  men,  or  of  both  ? 

Herm.  Certainly. 

Soc.  To  call  things  therefore,  and  the  beautiful^  are  the 
fame  with  cogitation. 

Herm.  It  appears  fo. 

Soc.  Are  not,  therefore,  the  operations  of  intellefl  and 
cogitation  laudable  ; but  fuch  things  as  are  not  the  refult 
of  their  energies,  blameable  ? 

Herm.  Entirely  fo; 

Soc.  That  which  belongs  to  medicine,  therefore,  prO'^ 
duces  medical  works  ; and  that  which  belongs  to  the  car- 
penter’s art,  carpentry  works  : or  what  is  your  opinion 
on  the  fubjeef .? 
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Herm.  The  fame  as  yours. 

Sbc.  Dees  not,  therefore,  the  beautiful  produce  thing* 
beautiful  ? 

Herm.  It  is  neceflary  that  it  fliould.' 

Soc.  But  this,  as  we  have  faid,  is  cogitation. 

Herm.  Entirely  fo- 

Soc.  ToKaAov,  therefore,  or  the  beautiful y will  be  pro- 
perly the  furname  of  prudettce,  which  produces  fuch  things 
as,  in  confequence  of  acknowledging  to  be  beautiful,  wc 
are  delighted  with, 

Herm.  It  appears  to  be  fo. 

Soc.  What  then  remains  for  us  to  Inveftigate,  of  fuefi- 
like  names  ? 

Herm.  Whatever  belongs  to  the  good  and  the  beautiful ; 
fuch  as  the  names  fignifying  things  contributivey  ujefuly  pro^ 
fitabhy  lucrativey  and  the  contraries  of  thefe. 

Soc.  You  may  find  then  what  to  ao/j-pipovy  or  the  contri* 
butivey  is,  from  our  foregoing  fpeculations  ; for  it  appears 
to  be  a certain  brother  of  fcience.  For  it  evinces  nothing: 
clfe  than  the  local  motion  of  the  foul,  in  conjunflion  with 
things ; and  that  things  refulting  from  hence  fhould  be 
called  cvfi^spovTa  and  cvfjupopay  i.  e.  contrlbutive,  from 
eviATiipifipta-^My  or  being  born  along  m conjunclion. 

Kerm.  It  appe.ars  fo. 

Soc.  But  the  name  lucrative  (xEfSaxIov)  is  derived  from 
xip^oiy  gain.  And  if  any  one  inferts  a v inftead  of  a J in 
this  name,  it  will  manifeft  its  meaning  ; for  it  will  thus, 
after  another  manner,  become  the  name  for  good ; fince 
he  who  afligned  it  this  name  intended  to  exprefs  that 
power  which  it  polTefles,  of  becoming  mingled  with,  and 
pervading  through  all  tilings.  And  thus,  by  placing  S' 
inftead  of  v,  he  pronounced  it  Ktfloi. 
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Herm.  But  what  will  you  fay  coucernlug  ^ycrjT£Xoi/v,  or 
tJ:e  ufiful  ? 

Soc.  It  appears,  O Hcrmogenes ! that  this  name  was 
not  eftabliflied  according  to  the  meaning  in  which  it  is 
employed  by  inn-keepers,  bccaitfe  it  frees  from  c::pence\ 
but  becaufe  it  is  the  fwlfteft  of  being,  and  in  confequence 
of  this,  does  not  fuffer  things  to  Hand  ftill,  nor  lation^  by 
receiving  an  end  of  being  born  along,  to  flop,  and  relt 
from  its  progreflion  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  it  always  de- 
parts from  lationy  as  long  as  any  end  remains  to  be  ob- 
tained, and  renders  it  unceafing  and  immortal.  And,  on 
tills  account,  it  appears  to  me  ^.uanz'Kouv  was  called  the 
good  j for  that  which  dijfolves  the  eud  of  lation  was  called 
^.uaiTtXoSv.  But  or  the  proftable,  Is  a foreign 

name  j and  Homer  hlmfelf  often  ufes  tw  op£^^£^v.  But 
this  is  the  furname  of  incrcafng  and  makitig. 

Herm.  But  what  lhall  we  fay  refpedihing  the  contraries 
of  thefe  ? 

Soc.  There  Is  no  occafion,  as  it  appears  to  me,  to 
evolve  fuch  as  are  the  negations  of  thefe. 

Herm.  But  what  are  they  } 

Soc.  The  tion-contributiwy  ifelefsy  tut  profit  able  y and  the 
tion-liicrative. 

Herm.  You  fpeak  the  truth. 

Soc.  But  may  we  not  enquire  concerning  and 

the  noxious  and  pernicious  ? 

Herm.  Certainly. 

Soc.  And  TO  ^Aa^Efov,  indeed,  or  the  noxiousy  fays  that 
it  is  Tov  poo'v.  But  ^'h'l'TTiov  fignifics  that  luhich  wifises 

to  bind ; and  aorrciv,  to  bindy  is  the  fame  as  tfaiv : but  this 
it  blames  in  every  refpefl.  He,  therefore,  who  wiflies 
ftorreiy  povvy  i.  e.  to  bind  that  ivhich  fio%vSy  will  be  moll  pro- 
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perly  called  &ov>.a7rlspovv ; but  it  appears  to  me,  that,  for 
the  fake  of  elegance,  it  was  denominated  ^haiQtpov. 

Herm.  a variety  of  names,  Socrates,  prefents  itfelf 
for  your  confideration  ; and  you  juft  now  appeared  to  me 
to  have  founded  a prelude  on  your  pipe*,  as  it  were,  of 
the  melody  belonging  to  Minerva,  while  you  pronounced 
this  name  ^ouhaTrlspovv. 

Soc.  I am  not,  Hermogenes,  the  caufe  of  this,  but  he 
who  founded  the  name. 

Herm.  You  fpeak  the  truth  ; but  what  will  you  fay 
about  the  pernicious  ? 

* The  following  remarkable  paflage,  from  the  MS.  Com- 
mentary of  Proclus  on  tlie  firft  Alcibiades,  fiifficlently  proves 
that  the  ancients  as  much  excelled  the  moderns  in  the  praflical 
part  of  miific,  as  they  did  in  philofophy,  poetr)",  and  fculpture. 
Ai  opGat  Tro/viltifit  T'/jh  ix,iX>ilixy,y  Oixovy  cv^i  o UXalaty  aJl>i» 

To  xC'iot,  i)  orotxjAia  tov  tov  oj'yavou  tov  ccvXov  Xtya, 
0 xai  7V1V  'Ti^yvjy  Triv  a.’S\u  a,irs(pryi  (pivxtov.  Kai  yuf  too  oravot^- 

fxovict,  Koci  ■>)  oroAup/oaJ'ia,  Tiuv  ccvXut  e5-;i’.  ExaTov  ycco  Tfu^rrux 

Twv  av’Khi'j  Tpi^Boyyov^  wj  t v a^oj^riv.  E»  xai  ra  rra^oe- 

r§v7Tyif/.cila.  ray  avAoiv  ttAeioi?.  i.  e,  “ Well-inftituted  po- 

lities rejeft  the  melody  of  the  pipe;  and,  on  this  account,  Plato 
docs  not  admit  it  in  his  republic.  But  the  reafon  of  this  is  the 
variety  of  this  inhrument  the  pipe,  which  evinces  that  the  art 
employing  it  ought  to  be  avoided.  For  inftruments  producing 
every  kind  of  harmony,  and  that  which  confifts  of  many  chords, 
;ire  imitations  of  pipes  ; for  every  hole  of  the  pipe  emits  (as 
they  fay)  three  founds  at  lead; ; but  if  the  cavity  above  the  holes 
of  the  pipe  fhould  be  opened,  then  each  hole  would  fend  forth 
more  than  three  founds.” — In  this  extraordinary  pafl'age,  it  is 
•worth  obferving,  that  the  art  of  conRruftiug  thefe  pipes  was 
entirely  loft  at  the  time  in  which  Proclus  lived,  or  the  5th  cen- 
tury ; as  may  be  inferred  from  his  ufmg  the  exprelTion  (pacn, 
/hej>  fay. 
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Soc.  I will  tell  you,  Hermogencs,  the  menning  of  this 
word  ; and  do  you  behold  how  truly  I fhall  explain  it,  by 
afierting  that  men,  through  adding  and  taking  away  let- 
ters, vehemently  vary  the  meaning  of  names,  fo  that 
fometimes  a very  fmall  alteration  caufes  a word  to  imply 
the  very  contrary  of  what  it  did  before.  As  for  inilance, 
in  the  word  to  S'eov,  the  becoming  ; for  I underftood,  and 
called  to  mind  juft  now,  in  confequence  of  what  I am 
about  to  fay  to  you,  that  this  beautiful  word  is  new 
to  us,  and  induces  us  to  enunciate  to  ^iov  and 
contrary  to  their  meaning,  and  by  this  means  to  obfcure 
their  fignification  : but  the  ancient  name  evinces  the  fenfe 
ef  both  thefe  words. 

Herm.  How  is  this  ? 

Soc.  I will  tell  you.  You  know  that  our  anceftorS' 
very  frequently  ufed  the  7 and  and  that  this  was  not 
lefs  the  cafe  with  fuch  women  as  particularly  prcferved 
the  ancient  tongue.  But  now,  inftead  of  the  7,  they  per- 
verfely  ufe  cither  i or  ij,  and  ^ inftead  of  as  being  more 
magnificent. 

Herm.  But  how  ? 

Soc.  Juft  as,  for  inftance,  the  moft  ancient  men  called 
day  tfjLspa,  and  fome  of  them  't/x-Epa  ; but  thofc  of  the  pre- 
fent  times  v/xApce. 

Herm.  This  is  indeed  the  cafe. 

Soc.  You  know,  therefore,  that  this  ancient  name 
only  manifcfts  the  conceptions  of  its  founder : for,  bc- 
caule  light  emerges  from  darknefs,  and  fhines  upon  men 
rejoicing  in  and  defiring  its  beams,  they  called  day  l/xepa. 

PIerm.  It  appears  fo. 

Soc.  But,  as  it  is  now  celebrated  in  tragical  perform- 
ances, you  can  by  no  means  underftand  what  ri/xEpoc  means ; 
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though  fome  are  of  opinion  that  day  is  called  v^upa, 
paufe  it  renders  things  rtixipa^  placid  and  gentle. 

Herm.  So  it  appears  to  me. 

Soc.  And  you  likewife  know  that  the  ancients  called 
^iiyov,  a beam,  Ji/eyov. 

Herm.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  And  ^uyov,  indeed,  manifefts  nothing  : but  that 
which  fubfifts  for  the  fake  of  bringing  two  things  toge- 
ther, fo  that  they  may  be  bound,  is  very  juftly  named 
^uoyov.  But  it  is  now  called  ^i/yov  -,  and  this  is  the  cafe 
with  a great  variety  of  other  particulars. 

Herm.  It  appears  fo. 

Soc.  Hence  then,  the  word  5'sov,  when  it  is  thus  pro- 
nounced, fignifies  the  contrary  to  all  the  names  which 
belong  to  tie  good.  For  this  name,  being  a fpecies  of 
the  good,  appears  to  be  a bond  and  impediment  of  local 
rnotion  ; as  being  the  brother  of  ^hxQspov  the  noxious. 

Herm.  And  indeed,  Socrates,  it  appears  to  be  very 
much  fo. 

Soc.  But  this  will  not  be  the  cafe  if  you  ufe  the  ancient 
name,  which  it  is  much  more  pi'obable  was  properly 
founded  than  the  prefent  name.  But  you  will  agree  with 
thofe  ancient  good  men,  if  you  fubftitute  7 for  s ; for  Jiav, 
and  not  Jrov,  will  fignify  that  good  which  is  celebrated  by 
the  inftitutor  of  names.  And  thus  the  founder  of  names 
will  not  contradicSl:  himfelf,  but  the  names  otov,  uptMfAov^ 
Xi/criTEAoyv,  xrfcaXrov,  ayaSov,  aofi^Epov,  evttq^ov,  or  proceeding 
•with  facility^  will  all  of  them  appear  to  have  the  fame 
meaning  ; for  he  meant  to  fignify  and  celebrate,  by  dif- 
ferent names,  that  which  adorns  and  pervades  through 
every  part  of  the  univerfci  and  to  reprobate  that  which 
detains  and  bijuls.  And  indeed,  in  the  name 
4 ' ' 
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if,  according  to  the  ancient  tongue,  you  fubflltute  f for 
it  will  appear  to  you  that  this  name  was  compofed  from 
TO  hv,  or  binding  that  which  is  in  progrelTion,  and 
was  called  Jji/xiwSVf. 

Herm.  But  what  will  you  fay  concerning  pleafurc, 
pain,  defire,  and  fuch-like  names  ? 

Soc.  They  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  very  difficult, 
Hermogenes  ; for  pleafure  feems  to  be  an  action  tending 
towards  emolument,  and  on  this  account  to  have  derived 
its  appellation  •,  but  the  J was  added,  that  it  might  be 
called  «5bv>i,  inllead  of  r!oy».  But  p(72//  feems  to  have  de- 
rived its  appellation  from  the  difiblution  of  the  bodj’-, 
which  the  body  experiences  in  this  paffion  : and  the 
name  forro’W  was  fo  called  from  impeding  the  motion  of 
progreflion  •,  but  the  name  aAynJ&v,  1.  e.  torvicnt,  appears  to 
me  to  be  foreign,  and  to  be  fo  called  from  aXyrivof,  trouble^ 
Jbine.  i.  e.  anxiety,  was  denominated  from  the 

ingrefs  of  pain. 

Herm.  It  appears  fo. 

Soc.  But  grief,  clearly  fignifies  that  it  is  a 

name  affimllated  to  the  llownefs  of  latlon  : for  is  a 
burthen,  and  lov  any  thing  in  progreffion.  Joy  feems  to 
have  received  its  appellation  from  the  diffufion  and  eafy 
progreffion  of  the  flowing  of  the  foul  ; but  delight, 

was  derived  from  re^TTvo?  the  pleafant.  But  to  TEfon-ov  was 
fo  called,  from  being  affimllated  to  the  breathing  of  de- 
light through  the  foul  : it  was  therefore  Juftly  called 
tfTTvov,  i.  e.  infpiring  j but,  in  the  courfe  of  time,  it  came 
to  be  denominated  rt^nvov.  But,  with  refpedl;  to  e^ppoavvY], 
or  hilarity,  there  is  no  occalion  to  explain  ihe  why  of  its 
denomination  ; for  it  is  obvious  to  every  one,  that  it  was 
fo  called  from  tl  and  at/fA-pspscrBai,  that  is,  from  the  foul’s 
being  well  born  along  in  conjundiion  with  things.  Hence 
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it  ought,  in  juftice,  to  be  denominated  suipepciia-irjv ; but, 
notwithftanding  this,  we  call  it  tu^poauw.  But  neither  is 
it  difficult  to  difeover  the  meaning  of  deftre  : for 

it  evinces  a power  proceeding  to  anger.  But 

angcTy  derives  its  appellation  from  Svaei);  and 
raging  and  ardour.  And^  ag^iin,  amatorial  dejirey 

was  fo  called  from  p^i,  or  a Jlawing  which  •vehemently  at- 
tracts  the  foul ; for  becaufe  it  flows  excited,  and  dif.ring  the 
fojfcjfion  of  things,  it  Arongly  allures  the  foul  through  the 
incitement  of  its  flowing.  And  hence,  from  the  whole 
of  this  power,  it  is  called  But  dcfirc,  was 

fo  called,  from  fignifying  that  it  is  not  converfant  with 
prefent  amatorial  deflre,  and  its  effiuxive  Breams,  like 
tfsfpci,  but  with  that  which  is  clfewhere  fituatcd,  and  is 
abfent.  But  ’Ipa;,  love,  received  its  appellation  from  im- 
plying that  it  flows  inwardly  from  an  external  fource  ; and 
that  this  flowing  is  not  the  property  of  him  by  whom  it  is 
polTefled,  but  that  it  is  adventitious  through  the  eyes. 
And  hence  love  was  called  by  our  anceftors  from 

kaphv;  to  foil'  inwardly.  But  at  prefent  it  is  cxilled  fp;, 
through  the  infertion  of  « inflcad  of  d.  But  what  fliall 
we  confider  after  this  ? 

Kerm.  What  opinion,  and  fuch-like  names,  appear  to 
you  to  fignify. 

Soc.  Opinion,  was  denominated  from  the 

which  the  foul  employs  in  her  progreffive  invefligations 
concerning  the^  nature  of  things,  or  elfe  from 
f an  arrow  ; and  this  laft  appears  to  be  the  mofl:  likely 
derivation.  Hence  oiWi?,  opinion,  harmonizes  with  Jc|a  ; 
for  it  flgnifies  the  oZo-t?,  or  ingrefs  of  the  foul,  in  confidering 
the  clov,  or  quality  of  a thing.  Juft  as  Gooxii,  counft'l  or 
deliberation,  is  fo  called  from  jSoxij,  hurling  forth  : and 
jEoi/AtcrSai,  /•  be  willing,  fignilrcs  xi  to  d(fre,  and 
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to  coft/ult.  For  all  thefe  following  opinion,' 
appear  to  be  certain  refemblances  of  iSo^a,  hurling  forth  \ 
juft  as  the  contrary  of  this  a^ouT^ia,  or  a nvant  of  counfel, 
appears  to  be  a misfortune,  as  neither  hurling  forth,  nor 
obtaining  that  which  it  wiOies  for,  about  which  it  deli- 
berates, and  which  is  the  object  of  its  defire. 

Herm.  You  feem  to  me,  Socrates,  to  have  introduced 
thefe  particulars  with  great  denfity  of  conception  •,  let  us 
therefore  now,  if  it  is  pleafing  to  divinity,  end  the  difcuC- 
fion.  Yet  I fliould  wifh  you  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
neciffity,  which  is  confequent  to  wdiat  v/e  have  already 
unfolded,  and  that  %vhich  is  voluntary. 

Soc.  To  £Jtoy«rioy,  therefore,  or  the  voluntary,  fignifies 
that  which  yields  and  does  not  refill,  but  as  I may  fay 
Hkqv  tu  lovTi,  yields  to  that  ’which  is  in  progreffion  ; and  thus 
evinces  that  this  name  fubfifts  according  to  the 

•will.  But  TO  dvayaaiov  and  dwiTuTTov,  i.  e.  the  necejfary  and 
the  refijling,  fince  they  are  contrary  to  the  will,  muft  fub- 
fiH  about  guilt  and  ignorance.  But  they  are  affimilated  to 
^ progreffion  through  a valley ; becaufe,  on  account  of 
their  being  palTcd  through  with  difficulty,  and  their  rougii 
and  denfe  nature,  like  a place  thick-planted  with  trees, 
they  impede  progreffion.  And  hence,  perhaps,  necefity 
was  denominated  from  an  affimilation  to  a progreffion 
through  a valley.  But  as  long  as  our  flrengtlt  remains, 
we  ought  not  to  defert  it ; do  not  therefore  dcfift,  but 
ftiil  interrogate  me. 

Herm.  I aOc  you  then  about  things  the  greatell  and 
rnofl  beautiful,  viz.  truth,  falfehood,  and  being  ; and  why 
name,  which  is  the  fubjefl  of  our  prefent  difputaticn,  was 
fo  called 

Boc.  What  therefore  do  you  crll  ? 
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Herm.  I call  it  to  inquire. 

Soc.  It  appears  then  that  this  word  ovoixxy  a name^  was 
compofed  from  that  difcourfe  which  aflerts  that  ov,  beings 
is  that  about  which  name  enquires.  But  this  will  be 
more  evident  to  you,  in  that  which  we  call  dvo/xarev,  or 
capable  of  being  named ; for  in  this  it  clearly  appears  that 
natne  is  an  enquiry  about  being.  With  refpecl  to  a>^y:6stacy 
truths  this  name  feems  to  have  been  mingled,  as  well  as 
many  others ; for  this  name  appears  to  have  received  its 
compofition  from  the  divine  lation  of  being,  and  therefore 
implies  that  it  is  Sfia  a>.y\y  a divine  ‘wandering.  But 
falfehood,  fignifies  the  contrary  to  lation.  For  here  again  the 
inftltutor  of  names  blames  that  which  detains  and  com- 
pels any  thing  to  reft.  This  name,  however,  is  aflimilated 
to  thofe  who  are  afleep  j but  the  addition  of  the  4'  con- 
ceals its  meaning.  But  ov,  being,  and  oua-la,  ejfence,  har- 
monize with  truth,  by  receiving  the  addition  of  an  t ; for 
then  they  will  lignify  lov,  or  that  which  is  in  progrefhon. 
And  again,  to  ouk  ov,  or  non-being,  is  by  fome  denominated 
lov  i that  is,  not  proceeding. 

Herm.  You  appear  to  me,  Socrates,  to  have  difeufled 
thefe  particulars  in  a very  flrenuous  manner.  But  if  any 
one  fliould  afk  you,  what  rectitude  of  nomination  there  is 
in  the  words  lov,  proceeding,  fiov,  f owing,  and  3bi/v,  binding, 
would  you  be  able  to  anfwer  him  or  not  ? 

Soc.  I fliould  perfectly  fo.  And  fomething  juft  now 
occurred  to  me,  by  the  mentioning  of  which  I may  appear 
to  fay  fomething  to  the  purpofe. 

FIerm.  What  is  it  ? 

Soc.  Tliat,  if  we  are  Ignorant  of  any  thing,  we  ftiould 
fay,  it  is  of  Barbaric  origin  : for,  perhaps,  this  is  really 
the  cafe  with  fume  names  *,  and  others  are,  perliaps,  in- 

fcrutable 
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fcfutable  on  account  of  their  antiquity.  For,  through 
names  being  every  where  wrefteci  from  their  proper  con- 
ilruftion,  it  will  be  by  no  means  wonderful,  if  the  ancient 
tongue,  when  compared  with  the  prefent,  is  in  no  refpe£l 
different  from  a Barbaric  language. 

Herm.  And,  indeed,  you  fay  nothing  foreign  from 
the  purpofe. 

Soc.  I fay  that.  Indeed,  which  is  probable;  but  yet  the 
conteft  does  not  appear  to  me  to  admit  of  an  excufe. 
Let  us,  however,  endeavour  to  confider  this  affair,  and 
make  our  enquiry,  as  follow's  : If  any  one  fliould  always 
inveftigate'thofe  words  through  which  a name  derives  its 
fubfiftence,  and  again  thofe  words  through  which  words 
are  enunciated,  and.  fhould  do  this  without  ceafing,  would 
not  he  who  a.nfwers  fuch  a one  at  length  fail  in  his 
replies  ? 

Herm.  It  appears  fo  to  me. 

Soc.  When,  therefore,  will  he  who  fails  to  anfwer, 
juftly  fail  ? Will  it  not  be  when  he  arrives  at  thofe 
names  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  elements  both  of  other 
difcourfes  and  names  ? For  thefe,  if  they  have  an  ele- 
mentary fubfiftence,  can  no  longer  be  juftly  faid  to  be 
compofed  from  other  names.  Juft  as  we  faid  above,  that 
TO  was  compofed  from  ayaroq,  advtirable,  and  ScoJ, 

fwift.  But  Soof,  we  may  perhaps  fay,  is  compofed  from  other 
words,  and  thefe  laft  again  from  others : but  if  we  ever 
apprehend  that  which  is  no  longer  compofed  from  other 
names,  we  may  juftly  fay,  that  we  have  at  length  arrived 
at  an  element ; and  that  we  ought  no  longer  to  refer  this 
to  other  names. 

Herm.  You  feem  to  me  to  fpeak  properly. 

Soc.  Are  dot  the  names,  then,  which  are  the  fubjedi  of 
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your  prefent  enquiry,  dements  ? And  is  it  no’t  neceffary 
tliat  the  reelitude  of  their  formation  fhould  be  confidered 
in  a manner  different  from  that  of  others  ? 

Herm.  It  is  probable. 

Soc.  It  is  probable  certainly,  Hermogenes.  All  the 
former  names,  therefore,  mufi;  be  reduced  to  thefe  : and 
if  this  be  the  cafe,  as  it  appears  to  me  it  is,  confider  again 
along  with  me,  left  I fhould  adf  like  one  delirious,  while  I 
am  explaining  what  the  reditude  of  the  firft  names  ought 
to  be. 

Herm.  Only  do  but  fpeak  ; and  I will  endeavour  to  the 
ntmoft  of  my  ability  to  fpeculate  in  conjundion  with  you. 

Soc.  I think  then  you  will  agree  with  me  in  this,  that 
there  is  /one  certain  reditude  of  every  name,  as  well  of 
that  which  is  firft,  as  of  that  which  is  laft  •,  and  that  none 
of  thefe  differ  from  one  another,  fo  far  as  they  are  names. 

Herm.  Entirdy  fo. 

Soc.  But  the  reditucle  of  thofe  names  which  we  have 
juft  now  difeuffed,  confifts  in  evincing  the  quality  of  every 
tiling. 

Herm.  How  fliould  it  be  otherwife  ? 

Soc.  This  property,  then,  ought  no  lefs  to  belong  to 
prior  than  pofterlor  names,  if  they  have  the  proper  re- 
quifites  of  names. 

Herm.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  But  pofterior  names,  as  It  appears,  produce  this 
tlirough  fuch  as  are  prior. 

Herm.  It  appears  fo. 

Soc.  Be  it  fo  then.  But  after  what  manner  can  firft 
names,  which  have  no  others  preceding  them,  be  able^, 
as  much  as  poffible,  to  unfold  to  us  the  nature  of  things,  if 
they  have  the  properties  of  names  ? But  anfvver  me  this 
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qucftlon : If  we  had  neither  voice  nor  tongue,  and  yet 
wiflied  to  manifefl  tilings  to  one  another,  fhould  we  not, 
like  thofe  which  are  at  prefent  mute,  endeavour  to  fignify 
our  meaning  by  the  hands,  head,  and  other  parts  of  the 
? 

Herm.  How  could  it  be  otherwife,  Socrates? 

Soc.  I think,  therefore,  that  if  we  wilhed  to  fignify 
that  which  is  upwards  and  light,  we  lliould  raife  our 
hands  towards  the  heavens,  imitating  the  nature  of  the 
thing  Itfelf ; but  that  if  we  wifned  to  Indicate  things 
downwards  and  heavy,  we  fiiould  point  with  our  hands  to 
the  earth.  And  again,  if  we  were  defirous  of  fignifylng  a 
running  horfe,  or  any  other  animal,  you  know,  that  we 
fliould  fafiiion  the  gefturcs  and  figures  of  our  bodies,  as 
hear  as  pofTiblc,  to  a fimiiitude  of  thefe  things. 

Herm.  It  appears  to  me,  that  it  would  ncceflarlly  be  as 
you  fay. 

Soc.  In  this  manner  then,  I think,  the  manlfeftations  of 
the  body  would  take  place;  th^  body  imitating, as  it  ap-* 
pears,  that  which  it  willies  to  render  apparent. 

Herm.  Certainly. 

Soc.  But  fince  we  wlfh  to  manlfeft  a thing  by  our  voice, 
tongue,  and  mouth,  will  not  a manlfeftation  of  every  thing 
then  take  place  through  thefe,  when  an  imitation  of  any 
thing  fubfifts  through  thefe  ? ■ 

Herm.  It  appears  to  me,  that  it  mud  be  ncceflarily  fo. 

Soc.  A name  then,  as  it  feems,  is  an  imitation  of  voice, 
by  which  every  one  who  imitates  any  thing,  imitate* 
and  nominates  through  voice. 

Herm.  It  appears  fo  to  me. 

Soc.  But,  by  Jupiter,  my  friend,  I do  not  think  that  T 
have  yet  fpoken  in  a becoming  manner. 
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Herm.  Why  ? 

Soc.  Becaufe  we  mud  be  compelled  to  confefs,  that 
thofe  who  imitate  fneep  and  cocks,  and  other  animals, 
give  names  to  the  things  which  they  imitate. 

Hekm.  You  fpeak  the  truth. 

Soc.  But  do  you  think  this  is  becoming  ? 

Herm.  I do  not.  But  what  imitation,  Socrates,  will  3 
name  be? 

Soc.  In  the  firfl;  place,  as  it  appears  to  me,  it  will  notber 
fuch  an  intimation  as  that  which  take?  place  through  mufic, 
although  this  imitation  fhould  be  ed'ecled  by  the  voice : 
nor,  in  the  next  place,  though  we  fhoald  imitate  the  fame 
things  as  mufic  imitates,  yet  we  Ihould  not  appear  to  me 
to  denominate  things.  But  I reafon  thus  : Is  there  not  a 
certain  voice,  figure,  and  colour,  in  many  things  ? 

Herm.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  though  any  one  fhould 
imitate  thefe,  yet  the  denominating  art  would  not  be  con* 
verfant  with  thefe  imitations  : for  thefe  are  partly  mufical, 
and  partly  the  effetls  of  painting.  Is  not  this  the  cafe  ? 

Herm.  Certainly. 

Soc.  But  what  will  you  fay  to  this  ? Do  you  not  think 
that  there  is  an  eflence  belonging  to  every  thing,  as  well  as 
colour,  and  fuch  things  as  we  juft  now  mentioned  ? And, 
in  the  firft  place,  is  there  not  an  effence  belonging  to 
colour,  and  voice,  and  to  every  thing  elfe,  which  is  confi- 
dered  as  deferving  the  appellation  of  being  ? 

Herm.  It  appears  fo  to  me. 

Soc.  But  what  then  ? If  any  one  is  able  to  imitate  the 
effence  of  evesy  thing,  by  letters  and  fyllablcs,  muft  he  not 
evince  what  every  thing  is  ? 

Hk&m.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc. 
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Soc.  And  how  would  you  denominate  him  who  is  able 
to  do  this  ? For,  with  refpedl;  to  the  former  charadlers, 
one  you  called  mufical,  and  the  other  converfant  with 
painting.  But  how  will  you  call  this  chara£l:er  ? 

Herm.  This  perfon,  Socrates,  appears  to  me  to  be  that 
inftitutor  of  names  which  we  formerly  fought  after. 

Soc.  If  this  then  is  true,  as  it  appears  to  be,  let  us  con- 
fider  about  thofe  names  which  are  the  fubjedbs  of  your 
inquiry,  i.  e.  po>),  Jlowhig^  tsvat,  to  go,  crx^o-if,  habitude,  whe- 
ther, in  the  letters  and  fyllables  from  which  they  are  com- 
pofed,  they  really  imitate  eflence,  or  not. 

Herm.  By  all  means. 

Soc.  Come  then,  let  us  fee  whether  thefe  alone  belong 
to  the  firft  names,  or  many  others  befides  thefe. 

Hetrm.  I think  that  this  is  the  cafe  with  many  others 
befides  thefe. 

Soc.  And  your  opinion  is  probable.  But  what  will 
the  mode  of  divifion  be,  from  whence  the  imitator  will 
begin  to  imitate  ? Since  then  the  imitation  of  eflence 
fubfifts  through  letters  and  fyllables,  will  it  not  be  moft 
proper  to  diftribute  in  the  firft  place  the  elements  ? juft 
as  thofe  who  are  converfant  with  rythms,  in  the  firft  place, 
diftribute  the  powers  of  the  elements,  and  afterwards  of 
the  fyllables ; and  thus  at  length  begin  to  fpeculate  the 
rythms  themfelves,  but  never  till  this  is  accomplifhed. 

Herm.  Certainly. 

Soc.  In  like  manner,  therefore,  ought  not  we  firft  of  all 
to  divide  the  vowels,  and  afterwards  the  reft  according  to 
fpecles,  both  mutes  and  femivowels  ? For  this  is  the  lan- 
guage of  thofe  who  are  {killed  in  thefe  matters.  And 
again,  ought  we  not  after  this  to  divide  fuch  as  are  capa- 
ble of  being  founded  indeed,  yet  are  not  femivowels,  and 
confider  the  different  fpecies  of  vowels,  with  reference  to 
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one  another  ? And  after  we  have  properly  diftrlbuted 
all  thefe,  it  is  again  requifite  toimpofe  names,  and  to  con- 
fider,  if  there  are  certain  things  into  which  all  may  be 
referred  as  elements  and  from  which  both  thefe  may  be 
known  ; and  whether  fpecies  are  contained  in  them  after 
the  fame  manner  as  in  the  elements.  But  all  thefe  par- 
ticulars being  contemplated  in  a becoming  manner,  it  is 
proper  to  know  how  to  induce  each  according  to  fimili- 
tude ; whether  one  ought  to  be  introduced  to  one,  or 
many  mingled  together  ; juft  as  painters,  when  they  wifn 
to  produce  a refemblance,  fometimes  only  introduce  a 
purple  colour,  and  fometimes  any  other  paint : and  fome- 
times again  they  mingle  many  colours  together,  as  when 
they  make  preparations  for  the  purpofe  of  producing  the 
likenefs  of  a man,  or  any  thing  elfe  of  this  kind  ; and  this 
in  fuch  a manner,  I think,  as  to  give  to  every  image  the 
colours  which  it  requires.  In  the  fame  manner  we  fhould 
accommodate  the  elements  of  words  to  things,  and  one  to 
one,  wherever  it  appears  to  be  neceffary,  and  fhould  fa- 
bricate fymbols,  which  they  call  fyllables.  And  again, 
combining  thefe  fyllables  together,  from  which  nouns  and 
verbs  are  compofed,  we  fhould  again  from  thefe  nouns  and 
verbs  compofe  fomething  beautiful  and  entire  ; that  what 
the  animal  defcribed  by  the  painter’s  art  was  in  the  above 
inflance,  difcourfe  may  be  in  this  j whether  conftrufted  by 
the  onomaftic,  or  rhetorical,  or  any  other  art.  Or  rather 
this  ought  not  to  be  our  employment,  fince  we  have  already 
furpafled  the  bounds  of  our  difcourfe  j for,  if  this  is*  the 
proper  mode  of  compofition,  it  was  adopted  by  the 
ancients.  But  if  we  mean  to  fpeculate  artificially,  it  is 
proper  that,  diftinguifliing  all  thefe,  we  fhould  confider 
whether  or  not  firft  and  laft  names  are  eftabliflied  in  a pro- 
per 
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per  manner  ; for  to  conne£l:  them  without  adopting  fuch 
a method  would  be  erroneous,  my  dear  Hermogenes,  and 
improper. 

Herm.  Perhaps  fo  indeed,  byjupiter,  Socrates. 

Soc.  What  then  ? Do  you  believe  that  you  can  divide 
them  in  this  manner  for  I cannot. 

Herm.  There  is  much  greater  reafon,  then,  that  I 
(hould  not  be  able  to  do  this. 

Soc.  Let  us  give  up  the  attempt  then  : or  are  you  will- 
ing that  we  (hould  undertake  it  to  the  bell  of  our  ability, 
though  we  are  able  to  know  but  very  little  concerning  fuch 
particulars  But  as  we  faid  before  refpefting  the  gods, 
that,  knowing  nothing  of  the  truth  belonging  to  their 
names,  we  might  conje£lure  the  dogmata  of  men  con- 
cerning them  *,  fo  now,  with  regard  to  the  prefent  fub- 
je£f,  we  may  proceed  in  its  inveftigation,  declaring  that, 
if  thefe  particulars  have  been  properly  diftributed,  either 
by  us  or  by  any  other,  they  ought  doubtlefs  to  have  been 
fo  divided.  Now  therefore,  as  it  is  faid,  it  is  requifite  that 
we  (hould  treat  concerning  them  in  the  bed  manner  we 
are  able.  Or,  what  is  your  opinion  on  the  fubje£l  ? 

Herm.  Perfectly  agreeable  to  what  you  fay. 

Soc.  It  is  ridiculous,  I think,  Hermogenes,  that  things 
(hould  become  manifed  through  imitation  produced  by 
letters  and  fyllables  : and  yet  it  is  necelTary ; for  we  have 
not  any  thing  better  than  this,  by  means  of  which  we  may 
judge  concerning  the  truth  of  the  fird  names;  unlefs, 
perhaps,  as  the  corapofers  of  tragedies,  when  they  are 
involved  in  any  difficulty,  dy  to  their  machinery,  intro- 
ducing the  gods,  in  order  to  free  them  from  their  embar- 
raffinent : fo  we  (hall  be  liberated  from  our  perplexity,  by 
aflerting  that  the  gods  edabliffied  the  fird  names,  and  that 
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on  this  acicount  they  are  properly  inftitutcd.  Will  not 
fach  an  aflertion  be  our  ftrongell  defence  ? or  that  which 
declares  we  received  them  from  certain  Barbarians?  For 
the  Barbarians  are  more  ancient  than  us.  Or  (hall  wc 
fay,  that,  through  antiquity,  it  is  impoflible  to  perceive 
their  meaning,  as  is  the  cafe  with  Barbaric  names  ? But 
all  thcfe  folutions  will  only  be  fo  many  plunderings,  and 
very  elegant  evafions,  of  thofe  who  are  not  willing  to 
render  a proper  reafon  concerning  the  right  impofition  of 
the  firft  names  ; though,  indeed,  he  who  is  ignorant  of  the 
proper  eftablifhment  of  firft  names  cannot  poffibly  know 
fuch  as  are  pofterior  ; for  the  evidence  of  the  latter  muft 
nedefiarily  be  derived  from  tlie  former  ; and  with  thefc  he 
is  perfedtly  unacquainted.  But  it  is  evident,  that  he  who 
profeffes  a 'Ikill  in  pofterior  names  ought  to  be  able  to 
explain  fuch  as  are  firft,  in  the  moft  eminent  and  pure 
manner  j or,  if  this  is  not  the  cafe,  to  be  well  convinced 
that  he  trifles  in  his  explanation  of  pofterior  names.  Or 
does  it  appear  otherwife  to  you  ? 

Herm.  No  otherwife,  Socrates. 

Soc.  My  conceptions,  therefore,  about  the  firft  names 
appear  to  me  very  infolcnt  and  ridiculous.  If  you  are  will- 
ing, therefore,  I will  communicate  them  to  you  j and  do 
you,  in  your  turn,  if  you  have  any  thing  better  to  offer, 
•impart  it  to  me. 

Herm.  I will  do  fo.;  but  fpeak  confidently. 

■ Soc.  In  the'firft  place,  then,  p appears  to  me  to  be  as  it 
'■were  the  organ  of  all  motion, 'though  we  have  not  yet 
explained  why  motion  is  called  xirwtn?.  But  it  is  evident 
that  it  implies  going  ; for  « was  not  formerly  ufed,  but 
f.  But  its  origin  is  from  xUtv,  to  gOy  which  is  a foreign 
name,  and  fighifics  livat.  If  therefore  airy  one  could  find 
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out  its  ancient  name,  when  transferred  to  our  tongue.  It 
might  be  very  properly  called  acrij.  But  now  frona  the 
foreign  name  Mav,  and  the  change  of  the  >r,  together  with 
the  interpofition  of  the  v,  it  is  called  nlvnai;.  It  ought 
however  to  be  called  Kitlvntni,  or  tlffiq.  But  raciiy  or  abidingy 
is  the  negation  of  /tvai,  to  go ; and  for  the  fake  of  ornament 
is  called  racnj.  The  element  therefore  p,  as  I faid,  ap- 
peared to  the  inftitutor  of  names  to  be  a beautiful  in- 
ftrument  of  motion,  for  the  purpofe  of  expreffing  a fimi- 
litude  to  lation  ; and  hence  he  every  where  employed  it 
for  this  purpofe.  And  in  the  firft  plac^  the  words  psiv 
and  poij,  that  is,  to  jloiVy  and  fioiving^  imitate  lation,  or 
local  motion,  by  this  letter ; and  this  refemblance  is 
found,  in  the  next  place,  in  the  words  rpo/jLoi;  and 
i.  e.  tremU'mgy  and  rough  ; alfo,  in  words  of  this  kind, 
KpovBiVy  to  Jlrihe  ; 5pcluuvy  to  wound ; epvKetVy.  to  draw  ; SpuoTTEiVy 
to  break;  Kcp/Marl^siVy  to  cut  into  fmall pieces  ; and  pefiSetVy  to  roll 
round.  For  all  thefe  very  much  reprefent  motion  tlirough 
the  p.  Not  to  mention  that  the  tongue,  in  pronouncing 
this  letter,  is  detained  for  the  leaft  fpace  of  time  polhble, 
and  is  agitated  in  the  moft;  eminent  degree ; and  on  this 
account  it  appears  to  me  that  this  letter  was  employed 
in  thefe  words.  But  the  Inftitutor  of  names  ufed  the  7 
for  the  purpofe  of  Indicating  all  attenuated  natures,  and 
whieh  eminently  penetrate  through  all  things.  And  hence 
this  is  imitated  by  the  words  ihvat  and  iW3«t,  to  go,  and  to 
proceedy  through  the  7 : juft  as  through  o-,  and  |,  be- 

caufe  thefe  letters  are  more  inflated,  the  author  of  names 
indicated  all  fuch  things  as  ^oxpovy  the  cold ; ^eovy  the  fervid ; 

to  be Jhaken ; and  univerfally  (TtKTfJLOVy  concttjjion.  And 
when  he  wifhed  to  imitate  any  thing  very  much  inflated, 
he  every  where,  for  the  moft  part,  appears  to  have  intro- 
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duced  fuch-like  letters.  But  he  feems  to  have  thought  that 

the  power  of  compreffing  J and  t,  and  the  tongue’s 
a£tion  in  leining,  were  ufeful  for  the  purpofe  of  imitating 
the  words  a bond,  and  rdini;,  abiding.  And  becaufe 

the  tongue  remarkably  Aides  in  pronouncing  x,  the  infti- 
tutor  of  names  perceiving  this,  and  employing  this  letter 
in  an  affimilative  way,  he  eftabliAied  the  names 
SxicrBalvBiv,  to  flip  ; "Kmotfov,  tincluous ; koXXwS'ej,  liquid;  and  all 
other  fuch-like  words.  But  in  confequcnce  of  the  tongue 

Aiding  through  x,  he  employed  the  power  of  the  y,  and  thus 
imitated  vMV%pov,  the  Jlippery  ; yhoKu,  the  fnveet ; and  yXoiwSsf, 
the  vifcous.  Perceiving  likewlfe  that  the  found  of  the  v 
was  inward,  he  denominated ' to  si/Sbv,  the  inward,  and 
Ta  ivro;,  things  inward,  that  he  might  aAimilate  works  to 
letters.  But  he  affigned  a to  (iiyaKov,  the  great,  and  fj  to 
/xflxoj,  length,  becaufe  thefe  letters  are  great.  But  in  the  con- 
flruftion  of  rpoyyv'Kov,  round,  which  requires  the  letter  o,  he 
mingled  o abundantly.  And  in  the  fame  manner  the  le- 
giAator  appears  to  have  accommodated  other  letters  and 
fyllables  to  every  thing  which  exiAis,  fabricating  a fignature 
and  name ; and  from  thefe,  in  an  aAimilative  manner,  to 
have  compofed  the  other  fpecies  of  names.  This,  Her- 
mogenes,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  re£litude  of  names, 
unlefs  Cratylus  here  aAerts  any  thing  elfe. 

Herm.  And  indeed,  Socrates,  Cratylus  often  finds  me 
fufiicient  employment,  as  I faid  in  the  beginning,  while 
he  declares  that  there  is  a redbitude  of  names,  but  does 
not  clearly  inform  me  what  it  is  •,  fo  that  I cannot  tell 
whether  he  is  willingly  or  unwillingly  thus  obfcure  in  his 
afiertions.  Now  therefore,  Cratylus,  fpeak  before  So- 
crates, and  declare  whether  you  are  pleafed  with  what 
Socrates  has  faid  refpe61ing  names,  or  whether  you  have 
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any  thing  to  fay  on  the  fubjedl  more  excellent ; and  If  you 
have,  difclofe  it,  that  either  you  may  learn  from  Socrates, 
or  that  you  may  teach  both  of  us. 

Crat.  But  what,  Hermogenes  ! Does  It  appear  to  you 
to  be  an  eafy  matter  to  perceive  and  teach  any  thing  fo 
fuddenly,  and  much  more  that  which  feems  to  be  the 
greateft,  among  things  which  are  the  greateft  ? 

Herm.  To  me,  by  Jupiter,  it  does  not ; but  that  afler- 
tion  of  Hefiod  * appears  to  me  very  beautiful,  “ that 
it  is  worth  while  to  add  a little  to  a little.”  If  therefore 
you  are  able  to  accomplifh  any  thing,  though  but  trifling, 
do  not  be  weary,  but  extend  your  beneficence  both  to 
Socrates  and  me. 

Soc.  And  indeed,  Cratylus,  I do  not  confidently  vindi- 
cate any  thing  which  I have  above  aflerted  j but  I have 
confidered  with  Hermogenes  what  appeared  to  me  to  be 
the  truth  : fo  that  on  this  account  fpeak  boldly,  if  you 
have  any  thing  better  to  offer,  as  I am  ready  to  receive  it. 
Nor  fhall  I be  furprifed  if  you  produce  fomething  more 
beautiful  on  this  fubjecf ; for  you  appear  to  me  to  have 
employed  yourfelf  in  fpeculations  of  this  kind,  and  to 
have  been  inftrucfhed  in  them  by  others.  If  therefore  you 
Ihall  alfert  any  thing  more  excellent,  you  may  fet  me  down 
as  one  of  your  difciples  about  the  re£litude  of  names. 

Crat.  But  Indeed,  Socrates,  as  you  fay,  I have  made 
this  the  fubjedl  of  my  meditations,  and  perhaps  I fhall 
bring  you  over  to  be  one  of  my  difciples  : and  yet  I am 
afraid  that  the  very  contrary  of  all  this  will  take  place  : for, 
in  a certain  refpeft,  I ought  to  fay  to  you  what  Achilles  faid 
to  Ajax  f upon  the  occafion  of  his  embafl'y,  but  he  thus 

* Opera  et  Dies,  lib.  x.  f Iliad  9,  v.  640. 
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fpeaks : **  O Jove-born  Telamonian  Ajax,  prince  of  the 
people,  you  have  fpoken  all  things  agreeable  to  my  opi- 
nion.” In  like  manner  you,  O Socrates,  appear  to  have 
jirophefied  in  conformity  to  my  conceptions,  whether  you 
were  infpired  by  Euthyphron,  or  whether  fome  mufe,  who 
was  latently  inherent  in  you  before,  has  now  agitated  you 
by  her  infpiring  influence. 

Soc.  O worthy  Cratylus,  I myfelf  have  fome  time  fince 
wondered  at  my  wifdom,  and  could  not  believe  in  its  reality; 
afld  hence  I think  it  is  proper  to  examine  what  I have 
faid  : for  to  be  deceived  by  onefelf  is  the  moft  dangerous  of 
all  things  ; for  fince  the  deceiver  is  not  for  the  leaft  moment 
of  time  abfent,  but  is  always  prefent,  how  can  it  be  other- 
wife  than  a dreadful  circumftance  ? But  it  is  neceflary,  as  it 
feems,  to  turn  ourfelves  frequently  to  the  confideration  of 
what  we  have  before  faid,  and  to  endeavour,  according  to 
the  poet  *y  “ to  look  at  the  fame  time  both  before  and  be- 
hind.” And  let  uo  at  prefent  take  a view  of  what  we 
faid.  We  faid  then,  that  re£litude  of  name  was  that 
which  pointed  out  the  quality  of  a thing.  Shall  we  fay 
that  this  definition  is  fufficient  for  the  purpofe  ? 

Crat.  To  me,  Socrates,  it  appears  to  be  vehemently  fo. 

Soc.  Names,  then,  are  employed  in  difcourfe  for  the 
fake  of  teaching  ? 

Crat.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  Shall  we  not  therefore  fay,  that  this  is  an  art,  and 
that  it  has  artificers  ? 

Crat.  Perfeflly  fo. 

Soc.  But  who  are  they  ? 

Crat.  Thofe  legiflators,  or  authors  of  names,  which 
you  fpokc  of  at  firfl. 

■*  Iliad  I,  v.  341  ; and  Iliad  3,  v.  109. 
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Soc.  Shall  we  then  fay,  that  this  art  fubfifts  in  men, 
like  other  arts,  or  not  ? But  what  I mean  is  this  : Are 
not  fome  painters  more  excellent  than  others  ? 

Crat.  Entirely  fo.  Will  not  fuch  as  are  more  excel- 
lent produce  more  beautiful  works,  i.  e.  the  reprefenta- 
tions  of  animals ; but  fuch  as  are  inferior  the  contrary  ? 
And  will  not  this  alfo  be  the  cafe  with  builders,  that  fome 
will  fabricate  more  beautiful,  and  others  more  deformed 
houfes  ? 

Crat.  It  will. 

Soc.  And  with  refpeit  to  legillators,  will  not  fome  pro- 
duce works  more  beautiful  than  others  ? 

Crat.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  they  will. 

Soc.  It  does  not  therefore  appear  to  you,  that  fome  laws 
are  better,  and  others  worfe  ? 

Crat.  It  certainly  does  not. 

Soc.  One  name  therefore  does  not  feem  to  you  to  be 
better  affigned  than  another  ? 

Crat.  It  does  not. 

Soc.  All  names  therefore  arc  properly  eftabliflied  ? 

Crat.  Such  indeed  as  are  names. 

Soc.  But  what  then  lhall  we  fay  to  this  name  of  Her- 
mogenes,  which  we  fpoke  of  before  ? Shall  we  fay  that  this 
name  was  not  rightly  affigned  him,  unlefs  fomething 
yevECTEcj;,  of  the  generation  of  Mercury,  belongs  to 
him  ? Or  that  It  was  indeed  affigned  him,  but  improperly  ? 

Crat.  It  does  not  feem  to  me,  Socrates,  to  have  been 
affigned  him  in  reality,  but  only  in  appearance ; and  I 
think  that  it  is  the  name  of  fome  other  perfon,  who  is 
endued  with  a nature  correfpondeiit  to  the  name. 

Soc.  Will  not  he  then  be  •deceived,  wlio  fays  that  he  is 

Her- 
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Hermogenes  ? for  he  will  no  longer  be  the  perfon.whom 
he  calls  Hermogenes,  if  he  is  not  Hermogenes. 

Crat.  What  is  this  which  you  fay  ? 

Soc.  Is  the  efficacy  of  your  difcourfe  founded  In  the 
opinion,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  fpeak  any  thing  which  is 
falfe  ? for  this  has  been  afferted,  my  dear  Cratylus,  by 
many  formerly,  and  is  the  opinion  of  many  at  prefent. 

Crat.  How  is  it  poffible,  Socrates,  that,  when  any  one 
fpeaks  about  any  thing,  he  Ihould  fpeak  about  that  which 
is  not  ? Or  is  not  to  fpeak  of  non-being,  to  fpeak  of  things 
which  are  falfe  ? 

Soc.  This  difcourfe,  my  friend,  is  more  elegant  than  my 
condition  and  age  require.  But  at  the  fame  time  inform 
me,  whether  it  appears  to  you  impoffible  to  difcourfe  about 
that  which  is  falfe,  but  poffible  to  pronounce  it  ? 

Crat.  It  appears  to  me  impoffible  even  to  pronounce  it. 

Soc.  And  are  you  of  opinion  likewife,  that  it  is  impof- 
fible to  denominate  it  ? As  if,  for  inftance,  any  one,  on 
meeting  you,  ffiould  in  an  hofpitable  manner  take  you  by 
the  hand,  and  fay,  I am  glad  to  fee  you,  O Athenian 
gueft,  Hermogenes,  fon  of  Smicrion,  would  he  not  fome 
way  or  other,  by  means  of  voice,  exprefs  thefe  words  ? 
And  v'ould  it  not  be  this  Hermogenes,  and  not  you, 
v/hom  he  thus  denominated,  or  elfe  no  one  ? 

Crat.  It  appears  to  me,  Socrates,  that  he  would  enun- 
ciate thefe  words  in  vain. 

Soc.  Let  it  be  fo.  But  whether  would  he  who  pro- 
nounced thefe  words,  pronounce  that  which  is  true  or 
falfe  ? Or  would  fome  of  thefe  words  be  true,  and  fome 
falfe  ? for  this  laft  fuppofition  will  be  fufficlent. 

Crat.  I fliould  fay,  that  he  founded  thefe  words, 

moving 
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moving  himfelf  in  vain,  juft  as  if  any  one  ftiould  move 
brafs  by  ftriking  on  it. 

Soc.  Come  then,  fee,  Cratylus,  whether*  we  agree  in  any 
refpeeft.  Do  you  not  fay  that  a name  is  one  thing,  and 
that  of  which  it  is  the  name  another  ? 

Crat.  I do. 

Soc.  And  do  you  not  acknowledge,  that  a name  Is  a 
certain  imitation  of  a thing  ? 

Crat.  I acknowledge  this  the  moft  of  all  things. 

Soc.  And  will  you  not  therefore  confefs  that  pi£l:ures 
are  in  a different  manner  imitations  of  certain  things  ? 

Crat.  Certainly. 

Soc.  But  come,  for  perhaps  I do  not  underftand  fuffi- 
ciently  what  you  fay,  though  you  perhaps  fpeak  properly. 
Can  we  diftribute  and  introduce  both  thefe  imitations, 
viz.  the  pictures  and  the  names,  to  the  things  of  which 
they  are  imitations  ? Or  is  this  impoffible  ? 

Crat.  It  is  poffible. 

Soc.  Btit  confider  this  in  the  firft  place.  Can  any  one 
attribute  the  image  of  a man  to  a man,  and  that  of  a wo- 
man to  a woman  ; and  fo  in  other  things  ? 

Crat.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  And  is  it  poffible,  on  the  contrary,  to  attribute  the 
Image  of  a man  to  a woman,  and  that  of  a woman  to  a 
man 

Crat.  This  alfo  is  poffible. 

Soc.  Are  both  thefe  diftributions  therefore  proper ; or 
only  one  of  them  ? 

Crat.  Only  one  of  them. 

Soc.  And  this  I think  muft  be  that  which  attributes  to 
each,  the  peculiar  and  the  fimilar  ? 

Crat.  It  appears  fo  to  me. 

Soc. 
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Soc.  Left  therefore  you  and  I,  who  are  friends,  Ihould 
fatl  into  verbal  contention,  take  notice  of  what  I fay  ; for 
I,  my  friend,  call  fuch  a diftribution  in  both  imitations 
(i.  e.  in  the  pictures  and  names)  right;  and  in  names  not 
only  right,  but  true  : but  I call  the  other  attribution  and 
introduction  of  the  diftlmilar,  not  right ; and  when  it 
takes  place  in  names,  falfe. 

Crat.  But  confider,  Socrates,  whether  It  may  not  In- 
deed happen  in  paintings,  that  an  improper  diftribution 
may  take  place,  but  not  in  names ; but  that  thefe  muft 
always  be  necelTarily  right. 

Soc.  What  do  you  fay  ? What  does  this  differ  from 
that  ? May  not  fome  one,  on  meeting  a man,  fay  to  him. 
This  is  your  picture,  and  fhew  him  perhaps  by  chance  his 
proper  image,  or  by  chance  the  image  of  a woman  ? But 
I mean  by Jbeiving,  placing  it  before  his  eyes. 

Crat.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  But  what,  may  he  not  again,  meeting  with  the 
fame  perfon,  fay  to  him,  This  is  your  name  ? for  a name  is 
an  imitation,  as  well  as  a painting.  But  my  meaning  is 
this  : May  he  not  therefore  fay.  This  is  your  name  ? And 
after  this,  may  he  not  prefent  to  his  fenfe  of  hearing,  per- 
haps, an  imitation  of  what  he  is,  and  which  aflerts  that 
he  is  a man  ; and  perhaps  an  imitation  of  a female  of  the 
human  fpecies,  and  which  aflerts  that  he  is  a woman  ? 
Does  it  not  appear  to  you,  that  this  may  be  fome  time  or 
other  poflTible  ? 

Crat.  I am  willing  to  allow  you,  Socrates,  that  this 
may  be  fo. 

Soc.  You  do  well,  my  friend,  if  the  thing  fubfifts  In 
this  manner;  for  neither  is  it  proper  at  prefent  to  conteft 
much  about  it.  If  therefore  there  is  a diftribution  of  this 

kind 
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Vmd  In  names,  we  muft  confefs  that  one  of  thcfe  wUhes  to 
call  a thing  according  to  truth,  but  the  other  falfely.  And 
if  this  is  the  cafe,  and  it  is  pofllble  to  diftribute  names 
crroneoufly,  and  not  to  attribute  things  adapted  to  each, 
it  will  alfo  be  poffible  to  err  in  words.  And  if  words  and 
names  may  be  thus  eftablilhed,  this  mull  likewife  neceC- 
farily  be  the  cafe  with  difcourfes ; for  difcourfes  are,  I 
think,  the  corapolition  of  thefe-  Or  what  is  your  opinion, 
Cratylus  ? 

Crat.  The  fame  as  yours  ; for  you  appear  to  me  to 
fpeak  beautifully. 

Soc.  If  therefore  we  affimilate  firft  names  to  letters,  the 
fame  things  will  take  place  as  in  pidbures,  in  which  it  is 
poffible  to  attribute  all  convenient  colours  and  figures  ; 
and  again,  not  to  attribute  all,  but  to  leave  fome  and  add 
others,  and  this  according  to  the  more  and  the  lefs.  Will 
not  this  be  the  cafe  ? 

Crat.  It  will. 

Soc.  He  then  who  attributes  every  thing  proper,  will 
produce  beautiful  letters  and  images  5 but  he  who  adds  or 
takes  away,  will  indeed  produce  letters  and  images,  but 
fuch  as  are  defective  ? 

Crat.  Certainly. 

Soc.  But  will  not  he  who  imitates  the  effence  of  things 
through  fyllables  and  letters,  according  to  the  fame  reafon- 
ing,  produce  a beautiful  image,  when  he  attributes  every 
thing  in  a convenient  manner  ? And  this  beautiful  image 
is  a name.  But  if  any  one  fails  in  the  leaft  clrcumftance, 
or  fometimes  makes  an  addition,  does  it  not  follow  that  he 
will  Indeed  produce  an  Image,  but  not  a beautiful  one  ? 
And  fo  that  fome  of  the  names  will  be  beautifully  fabri- 
cated, and  others  badly  ? 
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Crat.  Perhaps  fo. 

Soc.  Perhaps  therefore  the  one  will  be  a good,  and  the 
other  a bad  artificer  of  names  ? 

Crat.  Certainly. 

Soc.  But  was  not  the  name  which  we  afiigned  to  this 
'char after  that  of  legiflator  ? 

Crat.  Certainly. 

Soc.  Perhaps  therefore,  by  Jupiter,  as  in  other  arts,  one 
legiflator  will  be  good  and  another  bad,  if  we  only  agree 
in  what  has  been  before  alTerted  ? 

Crat.  It  will  be  fo.  But  do  you  perceive,  Socrates, 
that  when  we  attribute  the  letters  a.  and  0,  and  each  of  the 
elements  to  names,  according  to  the  grammatical  art, 
if  we  take  away,  add,  or  change  any  thing,  a name  indeed 
is  defcrlbed  for  us,  yet  not  properly  ; or  rather,  it  is  by  no 
means  defcrlbed,  but  becomes  immediately  fomething  elfe, 
if  it  fuffers  any  thing  of  this  kind  ? 

Soc.  Let  us  thus  confider  this  affair,  Cratylus,  left  we 
fliould  not  contemplate  it  in  a becoming  manner. 

Crat.  But  how  ? 

Soc.  Perhaps  fuch  things  as  ought  neceffarlly  either  to 
be  compofedor  not  from  a certain  number,  are  fubjeft  to 
the  pafiion  which  you  fpeak  of ; as  ten  things,  or  if  you 
will  any  otlier  number,  if  you  take  away  or  add  any  thing, 
immediately  become  fome  other  number.  But  perhaps 
there  is  hot  the  fame  reflitude  of  any  certain  quality  and  of 
every  image,  but  a contrary  one  : for  neither  is  it  neceffary 
to  attribute  to  an  image  every  thing  belonging  to  that  which 
it  reprefents,  in  order  to  its  becoming  an  image.  But  con- 
fider if  I fay  any  thing  to  the  purpofe.  Would  then  thefe 
be  two  things,  I mean  Cratylus  and  the  image  of  Cratylus, 
if  any  one  of  the  gods  ftiould  not  only  affimilate  your 
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colour ’and  figure,  after  the  manner  of  painters,  but  fiiould 
produce  all  fuch  lu'ward  parts  as  you  contain,  and  attri- 
bute the  fame  foftnefs  and  heat,  the  fame  motion,  foul, 
and  'W'ifdom,  as  you  poflefs  and,  in  one  word,  fhould 
faflilon  every  thing  elfe  fimilar  to  the  parts  which  you 
contain ; whether  in  confequence  of  fuch  a compofition 
would  one  of  thefe  be  Cratylus,  and  the  other  the  image 
of  Cratylus,  or  would  there  be  two  Cratylufes  ? 

Crat.  It  appears  to  me,  Socrates,  that  there  would  be 
two. 

Soc.  Do  you  fee  then,  my  friend,  that  it  is  necelTary  to 
feek  after  another  redlltude  of  an  image  than  that  which  we 
juft  now  fpoke  of-,  and  that  it  does  not  neceffarily  follow, 
that  if  any  thing  is  taken  away  or  added,  it  will  no  longer 
be  an  image?  Or  do  you  not  perceive  how  much  images 
want,  in  order  to  poftefs  the  fame  things  as  their  exem- 
plars ? 

Crat.  I do. 

Soc.  Thofe  particulars  therefore  of  which  names  are 
names,  would  become  ridiculous  through  names,  if  they 
were  in  every  refpedl;  affimilated  to  them  : for  all  things 
would  become  double  ; and  the  diiTerence  between  a thing 
and  its  name  could  no  longer  be  afeertained. 

Crat.  You  fpeak  the  truth. 

Soc.  You  may  therefore,  generous  man,  confidently  own 
that  fome  names  are  properly  compofed,  and  others  not 
fo  ; nor  will  you  be  obliged  to  attribute  every  letter  to  a 
name,  that  it  may  be  perfeftly  fuch  as  that  of  which  it  is 
the  name  : but  you  will  fometlmes  fuffer  a letter  which  is 
not  convenient  to  be  introduced  ; and  if  a letter,  you  will 
likewife  permit  an  unadapted  name  in  a dlfcourfe  ; and  if 
a name,  you  will  fuffer  a difeourfe  unadapted  to  things  to 
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be  Introduced  in  a difcourfe ; and  will  at  the  fame  time 
acknowledge,  that  a thing  may  neverthelefs  l>e  denomi- 
nated and  fpoken  of,  as  long  as  the  name  or  difcourfe 
contains  the  effigies  of  the  thing  which  is  the  fubjeft  of 
difcourfe  *,  juft  as  in  the  names  of  the  elements,  which, 
if  you  remember,  I and  Hermogenes  juft  now  difeuffied. 

Crat.  I do  remember. 

Soc.  It  is  well,  therefore  ; for  when  this  effigies  is  in- 
herent, though  every  thing  properly  adapted  may  not  be 
prefent,  yet  the  reprefentation  may  be  faid  to  fubfift  as  it 
ought.  But  let  us  now,  blefled  man  ! ceafe  our  difputa- 
tlon,  that  we  may  not  be  expofed  to  danger,  like  thofe  wlio 
travel  late  by  night  in  -ffigina  ; and  that  we  may  not,  in  a 
fimilar  manner,  appear  to  have  arrived  at  the  truth  of 
things  later  than  is  becoming.  Or  at  leafl  feek  after  fome 
other  redlitude  of  name,  and  do  not  confefs  that  a mani- 
feftation  produced  by  letters  and  fyllables  is  the  name  of 
a thing  : for,  if  you  admit  both  thefe  affiertlons,  you  cannot 
be  confiflent  with  yourfelf. 

Crat.  But  you  appear  to  me,  Socrates,  to  fpeak  in  a 
very  becoming  manner,  and  I lay  down  the  pofitlon  which 
you  mention. 

Soc.  Since  therefore  we  thus  far  agree,  let  us  confidcr 
what  remains.  We  fay  then,  that  in  order  to  the  beau- 
tiful pofition  of  a name,  it  ought  to  pofiefs  convenient 
letters  ? 

Crat.  Certainly. 

Soc.  But  it  is  proper  that  it  fhould  contain  fuch  as  are 
limllar  to  things  ? 

Crat.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  Such  then  as  are  beautifully  compofed  will  be 
coxnpofed  in  this  manner.  But  if  any  name  is  not  rightly 
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^compofed,  it  will  perhaps,  for  the  moft  part,  confift  of 
convenient  and  fimilar  letters,  fince  it  is  an  image  ; but 
it  will  poflefs  fomething  unadapted,  through  which  it  is 
neither  beautiful,  nor  beautifully  eftablifhed.  Shall  we 
jfpeak  in  this  manner,  or  otherwife  ? 

Crat.  There  is  no  occafion,  I think,  Socrates,  of  con- 
tefting ; though  it  does  not  pleafe  me  to  fay,  that  a name 
has  a fubfiftence,  and  yet  is  not  beautifully  compofed. 

Soc.  Is  this  alfo  unpleafing  to  you,  that  a name  is  the 
manifeftation  of  a thing  ? 

Crat.  It  is  not. 

t 

Soc.  But  do  you  think  it  is  not  beautifully  faid,  that 
fome  names  are  compofed  from  fuch  as  are  firft,  and  that 
others  are  themfelves  firft  names  ? 

Crat.  I think,  it  is  well  faid. 

Soc.  But  if  firft  names  ought  to  be  manifeftations  of 
certain  things,  can  you  mention  any  better  method  of  ac- 
compliftiing  this,  than  their  being  fo  formed  as  to  become 
in  the  moft  eminent  degree,  fuch  as  the  things  which 
they  render  manifeft  ? Or  does  the  method  which  Her- 
mogenes  and  many  others  fpeak  of,  pleafe  you  better, 
that  names  are  fignatures,  that  they  manifeft  by  fignatures, 
and  that  they  are  prefcient  of  things  ? And,  befides  this, 
that  rectitude  of  name  fubfifts  by  compact ; and  that  it  is 
of  no  confequence  whether  any  one  compofes  them  as  they 
are  at  prefent  compofed,  or  the  contrary ; calling,  for 
inftance,  that  which  is  confidered  at  prefent  as  fmall  0, 
great,  and  w,  0 ? Which  of  thefe  modes  is  moft  agreeable 
to  you  ? 

Crat.  It  Is  wholly  and  univcrfally,  Socrates,  better  to 
evince  by  fimilitude  that  which  any  one  wilhes  to  evince, 
than  by  any  other  method. 
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Soc.  You  fpeak  well.  If,  therefore,  a name  Is  fimilaf 
to  a thing,  is  it  not  necefi'ary  that  the  elements  from 
which  firit  names  are  eompofed  fliould  be  naturally  fimi- 
lar  to  things  themfelves  ? But  my  meaning  is  this  : Could 
any  one  produce  a pi<Slure,  which  we  have  juft  now  faid 
y is  the  fimilitude  of  fome  particular  thing,  unlefs  the  co- 
lours from  which  the  picture  is  eompofed  were  naturally 
fimilar  to  the  things  which  the  art  of  painting  imitates  ? 
Is  it  not  otherwife  impoflible  ? 

Crat.  ImpofTible. 

Soc.  In  a fimilar  manner,  therefore,  names  can  never 
become  fimilar  to  any  thing,  unlefs  the  things  from  which 
names  are  eompofed  poffefs,  in  the  firft  place,  fome  fimi- 
litude to  the  particulars  of  which  names  are  the  imitations. 
But  the  component  parts  of  names  are  elements. 

Crat.  Certainly. 

Soc.  You  therefore  now  participate  of  the  difcourfe 
which  Hermogenes  a little  before  received.  Tell  me, 
then,  whether  we  appear  to  you  to  have  determined  in  a 
, becoming  manner,  or  not,  that  the  letter  p is  fimilar  to 
local  motion,  to  motion  in  general,  and  to  hardnefs  ? 

Crat.  In  a becoming  manner,  in  my  opinion. 

Soc.  But  tlie  letter  x to  the  fmooth  and  foft,  and  other 
things  which  wc.  mentioned  ? 

Crat.  Certainly. 

Soc.  Do  you  know’  therefore  that  the  fame  w’ord,  I.  c. 
hardnefs f is  called  by  us  a-uXt^poTtif,  but  by  the  Eretrienfians 

WHXnpo'Tyi^  ? 

Crat.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  Whether,  therefore,  do  both  the  f and  the  cr  ap- 
pear fimilar  to  the  fame  thing  ; and  does  the  termination 
of  the  f manifeft  the  fame  tiling  to  them,  as  the  termina- 
tion 
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-tion  of  the  a to  us : or  is  nothing  manlfefted  by  letters 
different  from  ours  ? 

Crat.  The  word  evinces  its  meaning  by  both  letters. 

Soc.  Is  this  accomplifhed,  fo  far  as  f and  cr  are  fimilars, 
or  fo  far  as  they  are  not  ? 

Crat.  So  far  as  they  are  fimilars. 

Soc.  Are  they,  therefore,  in  every  refpeft,  fimilars  ? 

Crat.  Perhaps  they  are  fo,  for  the  purpofe  of  mani- 
fefling  lation. 

Soc.  But  why  does  not  the  infertion  of  ^ fignify  the 
contrary  of  hardnefs  ? 

Crat.  Perhaps,  Socrates,  it  is  not'properly  inferted, 
juft  as  in  the  names  which  you  lately  difcuffed  with  Her- 
mogenes,  taking  away  and  adding  letters  where  it 'was 
requifite.  And  you  then  appeared  to  me  to  a£l;  properly. 
And  now,  perhaps,  f ought  to  be  inferted  inftead  of  71. 

Soc.  You  fpeak  well.  Do  we,  therefore,  according  to 
our  prefent  manner  of  fpeaking,  mutually  underftand  no- 
thing when  any  one  pronounces  the  word  ? And 

do  you  not  underftand  what  I now  fay  ? 

Crat.  I do,  my  friend,  through  cuftom. 

Soc.  But  when  you  fay  through  cuftom,  what  elfe  do 
you  think  you  imply  by  this  word,  except  compaFt  ? Or  do 
you  call  cuftom  any  thing  elfe  than  this,  that  when  I pro- 
nounce this  word,  and  underftand  by  it  hardnefs^  you  alfo 
know  that  this  is  what  I underftand.  Is  not  this  what 
you  mean  ? 

Crat.  Certainly. 

Soc.  If,  then,  you  know  this,  when  1 pronounce  it, 
fomething  becomes  manifeft  to  you  through  me. 

Crat.  Certainly. 

Soc.  But  what  I underftand,  I enunciat®  from  that 
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which  is  diflimilar  ; fince  h is  difTimilar  to  the 
which  you  pronounce.  But,  if  this  is  the  cafe,  what  elfe 
can  be  the  confequence,  but  that  you  accuftom  yourfelf  to 
this,  and  that  you  derive  rectitude  of  name  through  com- 
padt  •,  fince  both  fimilar  and  difTimilar  letters  manifefl  the 
fame  thing  to  you,  through  cuftom  and  compadl  ? But  if 
Cuftom  is  very  far  from  being  compact,  it  will  no  longer 
be  proper  to  fay  that  fimilltude  is  a manifeftation,  but  this 
ought  to  be  afTerted  of  cuftom  : for  this,  as  it  appears, 
manifefts  both  from  the  fimilar  and  the  diflimilar.  Since 
then,  Cratylus,  we  allow  the  truth  of  thefe  things  (for  I 
confider  your  filence  as  a fignal  of  aflent),  it  is  neceflary 
that  compact  and  cuftom  Ihould  contribute  to  the  mani- 
feftation of  what  we  underftand  and  enunciate.  For  if, 
O belt  of  men ! you  are  v.dlling  to  pafs  on  to  the  confider- 
ation  of  number,  from  whence  do  you  think  you  can  be 
able  to  attribute  fimilar  names  to  each  number,  if  you  do 
not  permit  your  confent  and  compadt  to  polTefs  fome  au- 
thority about  the  redtitude  of  names  ? The  opinion,  in- 
deed, pleafes  me,  which  alTerts  that  names  fhould  be  as 
much  as  polTible  fimilar  to  things.  But  yet  I am  afraid, 
left  perhaps,  as  Hermogenes  faid,  the  attraftlon  of  this 
limilitude  Ihould  be  very  precarious,  and  we  fhould  be 
obliged,  in  this  troublefome  affair,  to  make  ufe  of  compadl, 
in  order  to  obtain  reftitude  of  names : fince,  perhaps, 
we  flrall  then  fpeak  as  much  as  poffible  in  the  moft  beau- 
tiful manner,  when  our  fpeech  is  compofed  either  en- 
tirely, or  for  the  inoft  part,  from  fimilars,  that  is,  from 
things  convenient ; but  in  the  moft  bafe  manner,  when 
the  contrary  takes  place.  But  ftill  farther  inform  me, 
what  power  names  pofl'efs  with  refpedl  to  us,  and  what 
beautiful  eftcct  we  mull  afl'ert  they  are  able  to  produce. 
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CraT.  Names,-  Socrates,  appear  to  me  to  teach,  and 
that  it  Is  fimply  true,  that  he  who  knows  names,  knows 
alfo  things. 

Soc.  Perhaps,  Cratylus,  your  meaning  is  this  : that 
when  any  one  knows  the  quality  of  a name  (and  it  Is  of 
the  fame  quality  as  a thing),  he  then  alfo  knows  a thing, 
fmce  it  is  fimilar  to  a name.  But  there  is  one  art  of  all 
tilings  which  are  finiilar  to  one  another  ; and  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  you  appear  to  me  to  aflert,  that  he  who 
knows  names,  knows  alfo  things. 

Crat.  You  fpeak  mod;  truly. 

Soc.  But  come,  let  us  fee  what  this  mode  of  teaching 
things  is,  which  you  now  fpeak  of,  and  whether  there  is 
any  other  method,  this  at  the  fame  time  being  the  beft  ; 
or  whether  there  is  no  other  than  this.  Which  do  you 
think  is  the  cafe  ? 

Crat.  That  there  is  no  other  method  than  this,  but 
that  this  is  the  only  one,  and  the  beft. 

Soc.  But  whether  do  you  think  that  the  Invention  of 
things  is  the  fame  as  the  invention  of  names,  and  the 
fame  as  the  difcovery  of  thofe  things,  of  which  names  are 
at  prefent  fignificant  ? Or  do  you  think  that  it  Is  neceflary 
to  feek  and  find  according  to  another  metliod,  and  that 
this  fliould  be  learned  ? 

Crat.  I think  that  we  ought,  above  all  things,  to  feek 
after  and  difcover  thefe  things  according  to  this  method. 

Soc.  But  let  us  confider,  Cratylus,  if  any  one,  while 
feeking  after  things,  follows  after  names,  fpeculating 
the  quality  of  each,  do  you  perceive  that  there  is  no  fmall 
danger  of  his  being  deceived  ? 

Crat.  How  ? 

Soc.  Becaufe,  evidently,  he  who  firft  eftabliflied  names 
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fafliioned  them  fuch  as  he  thought  things  themfelves  were. 
Is  it  not  fo  ? 

Crat.  Certainly. 

Soc.  If,  therefore,  h?  did  not  think  rightly,  but  fafhion- 
cd  them  agreeable  to  his  conceptions,  what  mull  we 
think  of  thofe  who  were  perfuaded  to  follow  him  ? Can 
it  be  any  thing  elfe,  than  that  they  muft  be  deceived  ? 

Crat.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe,  Socrates : but  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  that  he  who  compofed  names  muft  have  known 
how  to  compofe  them  ; for  otherwife,  as  I have  before 
obferved,  names  would  never  have  exifted.  But  you  may 
derive  the  greateft  convi6tion,  that  the  inventor  of  names 
r did  not  wander  from  the  truth,  by  conhdering  that,  if  he 
had  conceived  erroneoufly,  all  things  w'ould  not  have  thus 
correfponded  with  his  conceptions.  Or,  did  you  not  per- 
ceive this,  when  you  were  faying  that  all  names  were 
compofed  according  to  the  fame  conceptions,  and  tended 
to  the  fame  thing  ? 

Soc.  But  this  apology,  my  worthy  Cratylus,  is  of  no 
weight : for  if  the  founder  of  names  was  deceived  in  the 
firPu  inftance,  but  compelled  other  things  to  this  his  firft 
conception,  and  obliged  them  to  harmonize  with  it ; 
juft  as  in  diagrams,  in  which  fometimes  a very  trifling  and 
unapparent  error  taking  place,  all  the  remaining  parts, 
which  are  very  numerous,  confent  notwithftanding  with 
each  other:  if  this  be  the  cafe,  every  one  ought  in  the 
beginning  of  a thing  to  employ  much  difeuflion  and 
diligent  conlideration,  in  order  that  he  may  know 
whether  the  principle  is  properly  eftablifhed,  or  not  j 
for  this  being  fuuiciently  examined,  what  remains  will 
appear  confequent  to  the  principle.  And  yet  I Ihould 
wonder  if  names  harmonized  with  each  other.  For  lei  us 
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again  confider  what  we  cUfcufiecl  before  ; in  the  courfe  of 
which  wc  afl'erted,  that,  in  confequence  of  every  thing 
proceedi?ig,  hurrying  along,  and  Jlowing,  names  fignihed  to 
us  ejfence.  Does  this  appear  to  you  to  be  the  cafe,  or 
not  I 

Crat.  Very  much  fo,  and  that  they  properly  fignify 
this. 

Soc.  Let  us  confider,  then,  repeating  fome  of  tliefe. 
In  the  firll  place,  then,  this  name  fcience,  is  du- 

bious, and  feems  rather  to  fignify  that  it  flops  ('Irna-i)/)  our 
foul  at  certain  things,  than  that  it  is  born  along  with 
them  •,  and  hence  it  is  more  proper  to  call  its  beginning 
as  now,  than  by  the  ejeiflion  of  i,  Tnrw.ajj,  and  to  infert 
an  7 inftead  of  i.  In  the  next  place,  to  SsSctioy,  the  firm,  is 
fo  called,  becaufe  it  is  the  imitation  of  a certain  hafts -zwA 
abidhig,  but  not  of  lation.  Again,  Iropla,  hifiory,  fignifies 
that  it  flops  the  flowing  of  things ; and  onrov,  the  credible, 
implies  that  which  produces  perfeSl  fi ability,  Likewife 
(jernixYi,  or  memory,  entirely  indicates  a quiet  abiding  in  the 
foul,  and  not  local  motion.  And,  if  you  will,  aptapnac, 
guilt,  and  <ju[L<popa,  that  %vhich  is  cafual,  v/hen  thefe  names 
are  attentively  confidered,  will  appear  to  be  the  fame  with 
covEcnj,  intelligence,  and  lorirHionj,  fcience,  and  all  the,  other 
names  belonging  to  things  of  an  excellent  nature.  But  flill 
farther,  afia^la  and  a.H.o't^aaia,  that  is,  ignorance  and  iniempe- 
ratice,  will  appear  to  be  fimilar  to  thefe  ; for  ignorance  will 
fignify  the  progrefTion  of  one  proceeding  in  conjundlion 
with  divinity  ; but  intemperance  will  appear  to  be  a perfedl 
purfuit  of  things.  And  thus,  thofe  names  which  we  con- 
fider as  belonging  to  the  bafefl  of  things,  will  appear  to 
be  mofl  fimilar  to  the  names  of  the  mofl  beautiful  things, 
And  I think  that  any  one  may  difcover  many  others  of  this 
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kind,  if  he  applies  himfelf  to  the  inveftigation  ; from 
which  he  may  be  led  to  think,  that  the  inftitutor  of  names 
did  not  indicate  things  proceeding  and  born  along,  but 
fuch  as  ftably  abide. 

Crat.  And  yet  you  fee,  Socrates,  that  he  fignified 
many  things  according  to  the  conception  of  agitation  and 
flowing. 

Soc.  What  then  {ball  we  do,  Cratylus  ? Shall  we 
number  names  like  fuffrages  ? And  does  their  reftitude 
confift  in  the  fame  thing  being  fignified  by  the  mofl: 
names 

Crat.  This  is  by  no  means  proper. 

Soc.  Certainly  not,  my  friend.  But,  omitting  thefe 
particulars,  let  us  confider  whether  you  will  agree  with 
U3  in  this,  or  not.  Have  we  not  already  acknowledged, 
that  thofe  who  infcituted  names  in  the  feveral  cities,  both 
of  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  were  legiflators,  and  that  the 
art,  which  is  capable  of  accomplifh’ng  this,  is  legiflative  ? 

Crat.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  Tell  me  now,  then,  whether  thofe  who  founded 
the  firfl:  names  knew  the  things  to  which  they  afligned 
names,  or  were  Ignorant  of  them  ? 

Crat.  It  appears  to  me,  Socrates,  that  they  were  ac- 
quainted with  them. 

Soc.  For,  friend  Cratvlu*?,  they  could  not  accomplilh 
this,  while  ignorant  of  things. 

Crat.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  they  could. 

Soc.  Let  us  then  return  again  from  whence  we  have 
digrelfed  ; for  you  lately  faid,  if  you  recoiled,  that  he  who 
* eftabliflred  names  muft  have  previoufly  known  the  things 
to  which  he  afligned  names.  Are  you  therefore  of  this 
opinion  at  prefent,  or  not  ? 
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Crat.  I am. 

Soc.  Will  you  fay,  that  he  who  eftabllflied  firfl;  names, 
cftablillied  them  in  confequence  of  poflefling  knowledge  ? 

Crat.  Yes. 

Soc.  From  what  names,  then,  did  he  either  learn  or 
find  out  things,  fince  firfl;  names  were  not  yet  efta- 
bliflied  ? But  have  we  not  faid,  that  it  is  impcfllble  to 
learn  and  find  out  things  any  other  way,  than  by  learning 
or  finding  out  ourfelves  the  quality  of  names 

Crat.  You  appear  to  me,  Socrates,  to  fay  fomething 
to  the  purpofe. 

Soc.  After  what  manner,  then,  fliall  we  fay  that  they 
poirefling  knowledge  eftabliflred  names  ? Shall  w'e  fay, 
that  founders  of  names  exifted  prior  to  the  eftabliflrment 
of  names,  and  that  they  then  pofleffed  a knowledge  of 
names,  fince  it  is  impolhble  to  learn  things  otherwife  than 
by  names  ? 

Crat.  I think,  Socrates,  that  the  opinion  about  thefe 
particulars  is  mofl:  true,  which  alTerts  that  a power  greater 
than  the  human  alTigned  the  firfl;  names  to  things  ; in 
confequence  of  which  they  muft  of  necelfity  be  rightly 
eftablilhed. 

Soc.  Do  you  think  that  he  who  eflablifhed  names, 
whether  he  was  a certain  daemon,  or  a god,  would  ellablifli 
things  contrary  to  himfelf  ? Or  do  we  appear  to  you,  to 
have  juft  now  faid  nothing  to  the  purpofe  ? 

Crat.  But  the  other  fort  of  thefe  were  not  names. 

Soc.  Which  fort  do  you  mejn,  heft  of  men  ! thofe 
vhich  lead  to  abiding,  or  thofe  which  lead  to  lation  ? For, 
a.  we  juft  now  faid,  this  cannot  be  determined  by  their 
miltitude. 

Crat.  Your  obfervation  is  indeed  juft,  Socrates. 
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Soc.  Since  names  then  contefl  with  each  other,  and, 
as  well  thefe  as  thofe,  aflert  that  they  ai'e  fimilar  to  the 
truth,  how  fliall  we  be  able  to  determine  in  this  afFair  ? 
Or  where  lhall  we  turn  ourfelves  ? For  we  cannot  have 
recourfe  to  other  names  different  from  thefe ; for  there 
are  no  others.  But  it  is  evident  that  certain  other  things, 
bclides  names,  muff  be  fought  after,  which  may  lliew  us, 
without  names,  which  of  thefe  are  true  ; pointing  out  for 
tliis  purpofe  the  truth  of  things. 

Crat.  It  appears  fo  to  me. 

Soc.  It  is  poffible,  therefore,  Cratylus,  as  it  feems,  to 
learn  things  without  names,  if  what  we  have  juft,  now 
afferted  is  true. 

Crat.  It  appears  fo. 

Soc.  Through  what  elfe,  then,  do  you  expeeft  to  learn 
things  ? Can  it  be  ihrough  any  thing  elfe  than  that  which 
is  proper  and  moft  juft,  and  through  their  communion 
with  each  other,  if  they  are  in  any  refpe<9:  mutually  al- 
lied, and  efpecially  through  themfelves  ? For  that  which 
is  different,  and  foreign  from  thefe,  will  fignify  fomething 
elfe,  and  not  thefe. 

Crat.  You  appear  to  me  to  fpeak  the  truth. 

Soc.  But  tell  me,  by  Jupiter,  have  we  not  often  con- 
feffed  tliat  names,  which  are  properly  eftabliflied,  are 
fimilar  to  the  things  of  whicli  they  are  the  names,  and  are 
indeed  the  images  of  things  ? 

Crat.  Certainly. 

Soc.  If  then  it  is  poffible,  in  the  moft  eminent  degree 
to  learn  things  through  names,  and  llkewife  through 
themfelves,  which  will  be  the  moft  excellent  and  tic 
cleareft  difeipline  ? Will  it  be  poffible  to  obtain  this  knov- 
Jedge  from  an  image,  if  it  Ihould  be  beautifully  affimilaed, 
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and  to  perceive  the  truth,  of  which  this  is  the  Image  ? Or 
rather,  flrall  we  be  able  from  truth  to  obtain  truth  itfelf, 
and  its  image,  if  the  image  is  but  properly  fabricated  ? 

Crat,  It  appears  to  me,  that  this  mull  neceflarily  be 
obtained  from  truth. 

Soc.  After  what  manner,  therefore,  it  Is  neceflary  to 
learn,  or  to  find  out  things,  is  perhaps  a degree  of  know- 
ledge beyond  what  you  and  I are  able  to  obtain.  It  will  be 
fufficient,  therefore,  to  acknowledge  this,  that  things  are 
not  to  be  learned  from  names,  but  are  much  rather  to  be 
learned  and  difeovered  from  themfelves. 

Crat.  It  appears  fo,  Socrates. 

Soc.  But  fbill  farther,  let  us  confider,  left  this  multitude 
of  names  tending  to  the  fame  thing  fliould  deceive  us,  if, 
in  reality,  thofe  by  whom  they  were  eftablifhed  confidered 
all  things  as  proceeding  and  flowing  ; for  they  appear  to 
me  to  have  held  this  oninion.  But  fnould  this  be  the  cafe, 
their  opinion  is  howeyer  erroneous  : for  thefe  men  having 
fallen,  as  it  were,  into  a certain  vortex,  are  themfelves  con- 
founded, and  would  willingly,  by  di'agging  us  along,  hurl 
us  into  the  fame  whirlpool.  For  confider,  O wonderful 
Cratylus  ! that  which  I often  dream  about,  whether  or  not 
we  fliould  fay  that  there  is  any  fuch  thing  as  the  beautiful 
itfelf,  and  the  good,  and  fo  of  every  thing  elfe. 

Crat.  It  appears  to  me,  Socrates,  that  there  is. 

Soc.  Let  us  therefore  confider  this  affair,  not  as  If  a 
certain  countenance,  or  any  thing  of  this  kind,  is  beau- 
tiful *,  for  all  thefe  appear  to  flow  : but  we  afle,  whether 
the  beautiful  Itfelf  does  not  always  remain  fuch  as  it  is  ? 

Crat.  It  is  neceflary  that  it  fliould. 

Soc.  Can  it  therefore  be  properly  denominated,  if  it  is 
always  .fecretly  flying  away  ? And  can  it,  in  the  firft  place, 
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be  faid  that  It  is,  and,  in  the  next  place,  that  It  Is  of  fuch 
a particular  nature  ? Or  Is  it  not  necefliiry,  in  this  cafe, 
that,  while  we  are  fpeaking  about  it,  it  fhould  imme- 
diately become  fomething  elfe,  fccretly  withdraw  itfelf, 
nor  be  any  longer  fuch  as  it  w’as  ? 

Crat.  It  is  necelTary. 

Soc.  How,  then,  can  that  be  any  thing,  which  never 
fubfifts  in  a fimilar  manner  ? For  if,  at  any  time,  it  fhould 
fubfift  in  a fimilar  manner,  in  that  time  in  which  it  is 
thus  fimilarly  effedled,  it  is  evident  that  it  would  fufFer  no 
mutation  : but,  If  it  always  fubfifts  in  a fimilar  manner, 
r.nd  is  the  fame,  how  can  it  fufFer  mutation,  or  be  moved, 
fince  it  never  departs  from  its  idea  ? 

Crat.  By  no  means. 

Soc.  But  neither  can  It  be  known  by  any  one  -,  for,  as 
foon  as  that  which  Is  endued  with  knowledge  accedes  to 
it,  it  becomes  fomething  diftcrent  and  various,  fo  that  it 
cannot  be  known  w'hat  quality  it  pofFefFes,  or  how  it  fub- 
fifts : for  no  knowledge  can  know  that  which  it  knows, 
when  the  object  of  its  knowledge  has  no  manner  of  fub- 
fiftence. 

Crat.  It  is  as  you  fay. 

Soc.  But  neither,  Cratylus,  can  there  be  any  fuch  thing 
as  knov.dedge,  ff  all  things  glide  away,  and  nothing  abides. 
For  if  knowledge  itfelf  does  not  fall  from  a fubfiftence,  as 
knowledge,  knowledge  will  perpetually  abide,  and  will  be 
always  knowledge : but  if  the  form  itfelf  of  knowledge 
glides  away,  it  will  at  the  fame  time  glide  into  fomething 
different  from  the  form  of  knowledge,  and  will  no  longer 
be  knowledge  j but  if  it  always  glides  away,  it  will  always 
be  fomething  different  from  knowledge : and  from  hence 
it  follows,  that  neither  knowledge,  nor  the  obje£l  of  know- 
ledge. 
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ledge,  will  have  any  fubfiftence.  But  if  that  which  knows 
always  is,  then  that  which  is  known  will  always  have  a 
fubfiftence,  together  with  the  beautiful,  the  good,  and 
every  thing  elfe  which  we  are  now  fpeaking  of ; and  none 
of  thefe,  as  it  appears  to  me,  will  be  fimilar  either  to  that 
which  flows,  or  is  born  along.  But  whether  things  of 
this  kind  fubfift  in  this  manner,  or  whether  as  the  followers 
of  Heraclitus  and  many  others  aiTert,  it  Is  by  no  means 
eafy  to  perceive  : nor  is  it  very  much  the  province  of  a 
man  endued  with  intelleft,  to  give  himfelf  up,  and  his 
own  foul,  to  the  ftudy  of  names,  believing  in  their  reality, 
and  confiding  in  their  author,  as  one  endued  Math  knoM'- 
ledge : and  thus,  in  confequence  of  polTefling  no  found 
knowledge,  either  concerning  the  founder  of  names,  or 
things  themfelves,  confidering  all  things  as  flowing  like", 
earthen  veflels,  and  viewing  them  fimilar  to  men  difeafed 
Math  a rheum,  as  if  every  thing  fubfifted  according  to 
flowing  and  diftlllation.  Perhaps,  therefore,  Cratylus, 
this  may  be  the  cafe,  and  perhaps  not.  Henee  it  is  proper 
to  confider  this  affair  in  a very  ftrenuous  and  diligent 
manner,  fince  it  is  by  no  means  eafy  to  apprehend  the 
truth : for  as  yet  you  are  but  a young  man,  and  in  the 
vigour  of  your  age ; and  if  you  fhould  difeover  any  thing 
in  the  courfe  of  your  Inquiries,  you  ought  to  communi- 
cate it  to  me. 

Crat.  I fiiall  aft  in  this  manner.  And  I very  Mell 
knoM',  Socrates,  that  I am  not  at  prefent  without  confi- 
deration  ; but,  in  confequence  of  fpecalating  this  affair, 
the  truth  feems  to  me  to  be  much  more  on  your  fide,  than 
on  that  of  Heraclitus. 

Soc.  AfterM^ards  therefore,  my  friend,  when  you  come 
hither  again,  inftruft  me  ; but  now,  agreeable  to  your 
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determination,  proceed  to  the  field  ; and  Hermogcnes, 
here,  will  attend  you. 

Crat.  Be  it  fo,  Socrates  : and  do  you  alfo  endeavour 
to  think  upon  thefe  things. 
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SINCE  my  writing  the  above,  and  indeed  after  the  whole 
was  fent  to  the  prefs,  I have  been  favoured  with  the  perufal 
of  the  MS.  Commentary,  or  rather  Scholia,  of  Proclus,  on  this , 
dialogue,  through  the  kindnefs  of  a Gentleman  perfedlly  un- 
known to  me  5 and  whole  liberality  therefore,  in  this  particular, 
•demands  no  common  gratitude  on  my  part,  and  from  the  literary 
world  in  general  no  fmall  tribute  of  applaufe.  From  this  prodi- 
gious treafure,  therefore,  of  theological  information,  I fhall  fe- 
left  a few  paflages  for  the  reader’s  benefit,  and  as  a fpecimen  of 
the  ineftimable  value  of  the  whole. 

In  the  firft  place,  then,  he  obfeiwes  that  the  Cratylus  is  a logi- 
cal and  dialeftical  dialogue  ; but  that  it  is  not  dialedlical  in  the 
Peripatetic  fenfe  of  the  word,  but  according  to  the  moil  fclentific 
dialedllc  of  the  great  Plato,  which  is  adapted  to  thofe  only 
whole  cogitative  power  is  perfeftly  pure,  who  have  been  w'cll 
inftrufted  in  previous  difeiplines,  and  who  have  purified  the 
juvenile  difpofition  of  their  manners  through  the  virtues ; and, 
in  ftiort,  that  it  belongs  only  to  thofe  who  legitimately  philofo- 
phlze.  He  further  adds,  that  intelledl  is  the  author  of  this  firft 
of  fciences,  producing  the  whole  of  it  from  the  whole  of  itfelf ; 
— that,  according  to  the  progreffion  of  all  things  from  the  o/ie, 
it  eftabliihes  the  dinnfive  art ; but,  according  to  the  colledflon  of 
every  charafteriftic  into  one  comprehenfion,  the  dtjlnhivc:  That 
again,  according  to  the  prefence  of  forms  or  Ideas  w’ith  each 
other,  through  which  every  thing  is  what  it  is,  and  participates 
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of  other  forms,  it  produces  the  demonjlr alive  art;  but,  ,ac* 
cording  to  the  converfion  of  all  things  to  the  one,  and  to  their 
proper  principles,  the  analytic  method. 

In  the  next  place,  he  obferves,  that  the  prefent  dialogue  caufes 
us  to  have  a fclentllic  knowledge  of  the  reftitude  of  names;  and 
that  he  who  defires  to  be  fleilled  in  dialeftic,  ought  to  begin 
from  this  fpeculation  : That,  as  in  the  Parmenides,  where  the 
whole  of  the  dialedlic  art  is  delivered,  the  unfolding  of  it  is 
mingled  with  the  fpeculation  of  beings  ; fo,  in  this  dialog\ic, 
the  redlltude  of  names  is  united  with  the  fclence  of  things. 

Again,  that  the  perfons  of  the  dialogue  are  Cratylus,  the 
difciple  of  Heraclitus,  and  of  whom  Plato  was  an  auditor ; 
and,  according  to  him,  all  names  fubfift  from  nature,  or  other- 
wife  they  would  not  be  names.  But,  after  him,  Hermogenes 
fucceeds,  who  afl'erted  juft  the  contrary,  that  a name  had  no 
fubfiftence  from  nature,  but  that  all  names  fubfifted  from  pofi- 
tion.  And  the  third  perfon  is  Socrates,  who,  afting  the  part 
of  a judge,  evinces  that  fome  are  eftabllfhed  from  nature,  and 
feme  from  pofition,  and  that  thefe  laft  have  a cafual  fubllftence : 
for  the  names  belonging  to  eternal  natures  have  more  of  a na- 
tural, but  thofe  which  are  afligned  to  corruptible  particulars 
have  more  of  a cafual  fubfiftence.  And  further  ftill,  that  fince 
names  polTefs  both  form  and  matter,  according  to  form  they 
participate  more  of  a natural  eflabllftiment,  but,  according  to 
matter,  more  of  a fubfiftence  from  pofition.  Plence  Socrates, 
addrefling  himfelf  to  Hermogenes,  feparates  fuch  names  as  are 
immutably  eftabllfiied  In  the  gods,  fuch  as  and  the  like, 

from  other  names,  and  fuch  as  are  eftabliflied  in  fouls,  fuch  as 
^dlieice.  But  dire&ing  his  difeourfe  to  Cratylus,  he  (hews,  from 
the  relation  of  names  to  things,  that  there  is  much  of  the  acci- 
dental in  names,  and  at  the  lame  time  evinces  that  all  things  are 
not  In  motion.  That  Cratylus,  being  fclentific  and  concife  in 
his  difeourfe,  which  laft  was  peculiar  to  the  Hcraclitics,  .from 
their  conviction  that  words  were  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the 

unftablc 
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unftable  liature  of  things,  and  at  the  fame  trmc  wiflilng  to  ap- 
prehend their  fleeting  cflence,  is  reprefented,  throughout  the 
dialogue,  anfwering  from  the  fliortefl;  fyllables  and  words  ; and 
hence  the  moft  imitative  Plato,  in  the  very  beginning  of  the 
dialogue,  reprefents  him  as  beginning  his  interrogation  with  the 
word  are  you  'willing  ? But  Hermogene's,  who  was  full 

of  opinion,  and  confidered  names  as  fubfilting  from  pofition, 
anfwers  Cratylus,  ti  o-o»  oo*s4,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  you  : for 
opinion  or  conjedure^  often  takes  place  about  fuch  things  as  wc 
are  willing,  and  likewife  about  fuch  things  as  we  are  unwilling* 
fliould  happen  ; but  CouAjitij,  the  •will,  is  dIreAed  to  things  good 
alone.  That  Pythagoras  and  Epicurus  were  of  the  opinion  of 
Cratylus  refpeAIng  names,  but  Democritus  and  Arlftotle  of 
^that  of  Hermogenes.  Hence  Pythagoras,  being  aflced  what  was 
the  wifeft  of  things,  anfwered,  Number  ; but,  being  again  aflced 
what  was  the  next  to  this  in  wlfdom,  anfwered.  He  who  gave 
names  to  things.  But  he  obfcurely  fignlfied,  by  Numbeiy  the 
intelligible  order,  which  comprehends  In  Itfelf  the  multitude  of 
intelleAual  forms ; for  there  the  firfl:  and  principal  number  fub- 
fifts,  after  the  fupereflentlal  one,  and  fupplles  meafures  of  eflence 
to  every  being  ; and  which  contains  likewife  true  wlfdom,  and 
knowledge  fiibfi fling  from  itfelf,  returning  to  Itfelf,  and  caufing 
Its  own  perfeAion,  And  as  intelligible,  intelleft,  and  intelli- 
gence are  there  the  fame,  fo  likewife  number  Is  there  the  fame 
with  wifdom.  But  by  the  founder  of  names,  he  obfcurely  fig- 
nified  the  foul,  which  fubfifts  indeed  from  IntelleA,  and  Is  not 
things  themfelvcs,  as  Intelleft  Is  in  a primary  manner,  but  con- 
tains the  Images  of  things,  and  effentlal  reafons  fubfifting  accord- 
ing  to  a tranfitive  energy.  All  things  therefore  derive  their 
being  from  IntelleA,  which  knows  itfelf,  and  is  wife  ; but  names 
are  derived  from  foul,  which  imitates  intellcdl. 

He  further  obferves,  that  the  name  of  Cratylus  feems  to  have 
been  derived  from  his  obtaining  pojfejfon,  in  a proper  manner,  of 
ihe  dogmata  of  Heraclitus  {•no'.px  ra'jrepnepxlvo'Xi  rwv  H, 
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- •oy^Aiaiv) ; and  that,  on  this  account,  he  derpifcd  flowing 
rurcs,  as  things  which  are  not  properly  beings.  But  Socrates 
fccms  to  have  been  fo  called,  from  his  being  the  faviour  of  the 
Jlrength  of  his  foul  (vocfx  lo  trul’ofoi  rov  xpxlcv;  t«,- 
is,  of  his  reafon  ; and  from  his  not  being  drawn  dowm  under  the 
power  of  his  fenfes.  And  that  the  name  of  Hermogenes  war 
afligned  to  him  from  a Mercurial  property  becoming  his  gain 
{yrecfxlo  if^aVxov  ro  yevKrSao  ctviu)  ; or  we  fhould  rather 

fay,  that  Hermes  is  a god  prolific  of  gain,  and  that  Hermogenes 
was  fortunate  in  lucrative  affairs. 

Again,  be  adds,  that  a name  is  neither  a fymbol,  nor  the 
refult  of  cafual  pofition,  but  is  allied  and  adapted  by  nature  to 
things  them felves;  for  every  inftrunient  (and  a name  is  an  in- 
ftrument)  is  co-ordinated  to  its  proper  work,  and  cannot  be  har- 
monized to  any  thing  elfe  than  that  with  a view  to  which  ft 
was  produced.  So  that  a name,  from  its  being  an  inftrument, 
pofTeffes  a certain  power  connate  and  adapted  to  the  things 
which  it  fignifies ; and  hence,  as  didaftic,  it  pofTefTes  an  order 
reprefentative  of  conceptions  j and,  as  endued  with  a feparating 
power,  it  enables  us  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  the  effence  of 
things.  On  otx  ir»  ro  ovoa®  0’v^Ca^ol',  ovJs  BtaiUi  ipyot  Tvj^ovoDf, 
^tiyysv-STOK  •Trpa.yfs.ct/Ti  x»i  (fvo’n  et«io».  Tlxtyxe  opyavov,  vpat  t# 
oixuay  tpyov  ovv-tlxtOcet)  xai  ovk  av  a^.Xo  rtn  ocfp».a9tKv  5 exunii  arfo;  0 yt- 
'■yavi.  H;  Ts  xai  To  cvo/>ia  cell  ov  opyatvov,  rmx  ovtxfj.n  xech 

Toi?  <7»if/.«»yOf/-«vo»f  ovnfixaxfjftriy.  Kon  oiJacrxKXixov  ot  !/xf)xrlepty.r,y 
Ta|i*  TMf  »oi)p4xIw;'.  Kai  hoixpilixoy  ov,  rr,;  ovffixf  yyasen  r,pt.yy  E_u.roi€i 
Twv  TT'xyfjixIaty. 

Note  to  page  16,  /.  12. 

Should  it  be  aflvcd  why  Plato  ejefts  from  his  Republic  the 
Homeric  poets  as  imitators,  but  now  as  divine  perfons  intro- 
duces them  as  leaders  in  affigning  the  reftitude  of  names,  Proclus 
well  obferves,  that  in  a Republic,  fuch  as  Plato’s,  the  variety  of 
8 imitation 
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imitation  Is  unadapted  to  fimple  and  unperverted  manners ; but 
in  the  eftablifhmcnt  of  names,  the  deific  intelleft  of  thefe  poets 
every  where  deferves  our  warmeft  aflent.  A»a  n o Tavf 

0/*Dfo»  TTonJl*;  ws  ruf  lawlov  tvt  6.5 

t.Bsevi  .ecvhn^  ttyscytt  xaOriytuDvxf  ruv  ovo//a1w»  Inj  opSorriloj  ; >)  ixci  fjiif 
aroiKi^OY  r)t  To  9ro^x^^.^  nj?  ^ijxrjtrfws  JiStiriv  x«»  aJiar^opotj* 

EilawSio-Ji  x«»  9ravl«;^ov  to  ivBovy  aJItfv  «yanr«  x«i  <erwK^fTat. 

Note  to  page  17,  /.  3, 

Proclus  here  beautifully  obferves,  that  names  of  a divine 
origin  are  fmooth,  well-founding,  and  of  fewer  fyllables  than 
thofe  which  are  Invented  by  men,  as  Xanthus  than  Scamander, 
Clialcis  than  Cymindls,  and  Myrine  than  Batiia.  He  adds, 
that  vhe  firft  of  thefe  names  feems  to  evince  how  the  gods  both 
previoufly  comprehend  and  denominate,  according  to  a definite 
caufe,  every  flowing  eflcnce  ; that  the  fecond  Ihews  how  they 
bound,  in  intelleftual  meafures,  the  life  which  is  born  along  in 
generation  ; and  the  third,  how  the  gods  feparate  and  govern, 
in  a feparate  manner,  that  life  which  Is  exempt  from  the  fluc- 
tuating empire  of  generation.  Ot»  t«  /xev  Sso>tX»iIst  ow/xal*  xa» 
Xtict  Eici  xai  Ee»!%«  K»i  oXiyocrvXX>0olt^x  5)-rjs^  T«  avfi^wiroi?* 

Okv  0 S«v9o5  Tiv  Xxix/xxv^^ov,  y.at  >j  XaAxi,'  Itii  Ky/xivi'iof,  kxi  *1  MvfiHj 
'iv;  Bxlmag.  Kat  eoike  % fxiv  irjwlo*  S^Xovy  ottw;  ot  Sm  ffayaE 'nr  giur’Ji' 
utTixy  x%t’  a?,ixy  xay  ne^QttXr,^ct7y  kxi  oyoixx^ovcr  . To  Ss  Stvli^oy 

tvu(  rnr  cy  Tr,  ^s^o/xfytiy  oi  .9toi  lol?  »o£go»j  pel^oK  a$o^t^ovo‘t. 

To  ?£  Tjilon,  oTTt'i  T»}»  awol  r)i  ymatu^  ^ur,y  ot  &fo*  xa» 

j^oifi^ovo-i  xai  iTtlpE'nrovtTi. 

But,  in  order  to  underftand  this  paflage,  it  mufl  be  obferved, 
that  thefe  divine  names  were  produced  by  fplentific  men  ener- 
gizing according  to  a divine  afflatus,  and  that  they  are  fymbols 
of  thofe  ineffable  fignatures,  a-utQny.a!a^  W'hich  fubfift  in  the  gods. 
And  with  refpeft  to  yxXxy;  chalcis,  the  cwl,  this  name,  as 
Proclus  obferves,  Is  derived  from  ;^oc?.xo;  brafs,  in  confequcnce  of 
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the  fonorous  fcreaking  of  the  owl,  refembEng  the  fharp  found  of 
brafs  : but  brafs,  from  ks  refifting  nature,  is  an  apt  emblem  of 
body,  and  eonfcqiiently  of  the  realms  of  generation,  in  which 
body  predominates;  and  as  the  owl  is  facred  to  Minerva,  who 
fills  all  things  with  intelleftual  light,  vve  may  fee  the  truth  of 
what  Proclus  obferves  concerning  Chalcis,  or  the  divine  name  of 
the  owl. 

But  with  refpedl  to  Myrine,  as  this  name  has  an  evident  agree- 
ment with  Myrinus,  or  the  male  lamprey,  it  is  neceflary  to  ob- 
ferve  that  the  teeth  of  this  fifh  are  faid  to  Hand  out  of  its  mouth  ; 
and  teeth  are  fymbols  of  the  divifible  nature  of  a partial  life, 
•from  their  office  of  dividing  our  food  : but  a fifii,  from  its  rcli- 
•dcnce  inthe  fea,  repreCents  a life  merged  in  generation.  And 
hence,  from  the  teeth  of  the  lamprey  handing  out  of  its  mouth, 
we  may  fee  the  beauty  of  what  Proclus  fays,  that  this  name 
thews  how  the  gods  feparatc  and  govern,  in  a feparatc  manner, 
a Efe  exempt  from  generation. 

Note  l»ppge^i^  1.  13. 

* - • t 

, Proclus  obferves,  that  Bacchus  is  often  denominated,  by  thco^ 
logifts,  <iultiey  from  the  lail  of  his  gifts,  and*  that  this  name 
evinces  all  the  powers  of  the  god:  that,  as  in  the  Phoedrus 
Socrates  calls  love  in  common  both  that  love  which  is 

•divine  and  that  which  is  a lover  of  body,  in  like  manner,  by  this 
•epithet  ‘zvine,  we  mull  underhand  that  the  charafterihic  of  a 
partial  intellefl  is  in  common  prefented  to  our  view ; for  the 
w'ord  lio-jv,  fuel}  as,  is  nothing  elfe  than  an  intellcdbual  form 
dihributcd  from  a total  intelleft,  and,  in  confequence  of  this 
becoming  participated, /ar/iru/hr  and  one  alone  : for  an  all-perfeS 
■iiitcllefl  is  ail  things,  and  energi/es  according  to  all  things  in  a 
fimilar  manner  ; but  a partial  and  participated  IntelleA  Is  indeed 
till  things,  but  this  according  to  one  form,  fuch  asafolar,  lunar, 
or  mercurial  form.  Since,  therefore,  every  partial  fabrication  is 
- ' fufpended 
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fufpended  from  the  Dionyfiacal  monad,  which  diflrlhutes  partii- 
cipated  mundane  intelleAs  from  total  intelleft  *,  many  fouls 
from  one  foul,  and  all  fenfible  forms  from  their  proper  totalities  j . 
on  this  account  theologifts  call  both  this  god  and  all  his  fabrica- 
tions ‘ivine:  for  all  thcfe  are  the  progeny  of  intelledl ; and  fom-e 
things  participate  of  the  partial  dlftribution  of  intelle£l  in  a 
more  diftant,  but  others  in  a nearer  degree,  ff^ine  therefore 
energizes  in  things  analogous  to  its  fubfilleuce  in  them  : in  body;, 
indeed,  after  the  manner  of  an  image,  accoi’ding  to  a ftlfciopir 
nion  and  imagination ; but  in  intelledlual  natures)  accbrding  to 
an  intelleftual  energy  and  fabrication  ; fince,  in  the  laceration 
of  Bacchus  by  the  Titans,  the  heart  of  the  god  is  faid  to  have 
alone  remained  undiftributed,  i.  e.  the  indivifible  effence  of  intel- 
ledf.  Oti  loy  S’ET’TroItjy  ufAVy  Aiotvo'oVf  ot  ^so^o)0^  Jtj  kto  law 

aylov  ^u^ay  oi»oy  xaXovp-f;.— a/f  ‘tjcAffuy  sr‘  ^ilXailixa; 

\ylav  Biov  SvvafAeuiy.  Q,a-zEf  ty  lov  y,tyot/y  Entice  y.oiyii;  X£y£i,  %v 

It  Setoy,  kJ  loy  ^b.os'a’/utadov.  O ovv  oivo;  cJIo;  xoiyu;  £|«xoou/a£K3j,  'Ijiv 
l^.olrfla'jov  fAE^iy.ov  vov  wa^lrrifiy  yiyAy,  To  yap  oiooy,  OVK  aWo  It  Ej-o  5 
TO  Oiri^yjfACioy  aTTO  lov  oXov,  xft.4  y.{li^outvoy  5)J»)  yosfoy  Eiooc,  xai  oioy,  xca 
fioyoy  ysyoueyoy.  O ptty  yaj  wayleXr;;  vou{  ^xyloY  (/V^i?  ■nraylod  ) e^i  Kai 
(VH^yEi  xoda  'Six^ot  wcraolwy.  O u.i^txo;  xosi  ptihpjo^'yo; ’t!ray^a  pc£y,  aXXis 
Kx^  ty  £iJo;,  ojoy  It  yjXiotxov,  x lo  .V£X,;yiitxoy,  x lo  ipiAx'iKoy, 

Toiyoy  >j  fAS^irn  ^r,uiov^yix  oracrot.  Ixj  ^iovoertaxvif  //.otaJo;,  (Jiat- 

{oi/aa  loti;  pt^y  pitSixlou;  £y1w  xoap/.a;  yoa;  axo  lou  oXoti  voo,  tiToXXa; 

etTrolij;  fAix;,  la  o’ £ior;  la  ac&yiloi  wayla  aTro  lay  oixeiwi  o>.oiril»iy, 
o>a  Jr,  loJIo  Kvloy  loy  Seov  ciyov  VT^ati^rtKaxryy  ot  SioXoyoi,  aolov  Ifi,  xaa 
Trayla  la  oxaioti^yriptala  ailoti.  Tlxylx  ya^  lyyovx  lov  yov.  Kan  la  p/,£» 
iro^^ult^ot,  la  J lyytilf^oy  //.cltp^ti  l>j;  piijtfT)?  low  you  Jtayoptx;.  AyjiXoyu; 

• uy  £y  lot;  ouaiy  o ciyo;  tyyiyopttyo;  £vE^ytt.  Ey  fAtyli!  caiptoili  il J«»X(xao.', 

* With  refpecl  to  intelledt,  it  is  necefTary  to  inform  the  reader,  that  one 
Itind  is  imparticipable  and  total,  fuch  as  all  intelledVs  unconnedlcd  with  foul ; 
but  another  participable  indeed,  but  elTentially  fo,  fuch  as  the  mundane  intel- 
left,  and  the  iulellefts  of  all  the  mundane  gods  and  beneficent  demons  ; but  a 
third  is  participable,  and  fubfifts  as  a ; and  to  this  clafs  our  intellefts 
belong. 
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y.e^ct  v.et\  (foL^.etCiicy  4/st'Sio.  £v  ^'e  'Ioi;  vosgai;  lo  K'ilx  VOVif  £V£^Vcf>, 

lEaCE  SrijAtiV^yni't  Ettee  xai  trln  Staff’vraeoiin  luiii  Tilavwi'  fxoirri  rj  xa«OEX 
^e'^eIxi*  ToJlEr*v  ’J  a^E^JijIoy  >ey  oycix. 

I (hall  only  add  farther,  from  Proclus,  that,  as  a difcourfe 
concerning  the  gods  is  triple,  •viz.  phantadic,  like  that  of 
Euthyphron*,  who  irrationally  imagined  battles  and  firatagetns 
among  the  gods  ; fcientific,  like  that  of  Socrates  ; and  opinion- 
ative,  which  fubfifts  between  thefe,  and  which,  from  the  opinion 
of  the  founder  of  names,  fcientifically  rifes  to  the  effences  of  the 
gods : — hence  Socrates,  perceiving  that  the  conceptions  of  the 
multitude  about  the  gods  tvere  equally  depraved  with  thofe  of  Eu- 
thyphron,  defeends  from  a fcientific  energy  to  inferior  concerns, 
but  at  the  fame  time  elevates  thofe  who  are  detained  by  phantafy 
to  a middle  habit  of  apprehenfion  concerning  the  gods.  Hence, 
he  aferibes  the  caufepf  this  defeent  in  fpeculatlon  toEuthyphron  ; 
not  confiderlng  him  as  the  leader  of  this  knowledge,  but  as  one 
who,  through  the  phantaftlcally  prodigious  nature  of  his  dif- 
courfe, excites  the  fcientific  to  the  inveftigation  of  truth. 

•*  For  the  charafter  of  Euthyphron,  confult  Plato's  Dialogue  on 
■which  bears  the  name  of  Euthyphron, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


^X'hE  enfuing  dialogue  is  no’  lefs  remarkable  for  the 
mafterly  manner  of  its  compofition,  than  for  the  different 
cffefts  which  the  perufal  of  it  is  related  to  have  formerly 
produced.  For  the  arguments  which  it  contains  for  the 
immortality  of  the  foul,  are  faid  to  have  incited  Cleom- 
brotus  to  fuicide,  and  to  have  diffuaded  Olympiodorus,  a 
Platonic  philofopher,  from  its  perpetration.  Indeed  it  is 
by  no  means  wonderful,  that  a perfon  like  Cleombrotus, 
ignorant  (as  his  condudt  evinces)  that  the  death  fo  much 
inculcated  in  this  dialogue  is  a philofophic,  and  not  a na- 
tural death,  fhould  be  led  to  the  perpetration  of  a crime 
which  is  mojl  cafes  fo  enormous  : but  this  ignorance  is  not 
peculiar  to  Cleombrotus,  fince  I am  afraid  there  are  fcarcely 
any  of  the  prefent  day  who  know  that  it  is  one  thing  for 
the  foul  to  be  feparated  from  the  body,  and  another  for 
the  body  to  be  feparated  from  the  foul,  and  that  the  for- 
mer is  by  no  means  a necellary  confsquence  of  the  latter. 

But  as  this  philofophic  death,  or  feparation  of  foul 
from  body,  forms  one  of  the  moft  leading  particulars  of 
the  dialogue,  and  is  no  other  than  the  exercife  of  the  ca- 
thartic virtues,  the  following  obfervatlons  arc  neceffary  in 
order  to  a perception  of  its  origin  and  meaning.  Accord- 
ing 
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ing  to  the  Orphic  mythology  * therefore,  the  traditions  of 
which  are  every  where  followed  by  Plato  in  this  dialogue, 
there  are  four  governments,  viz.  confifting  of  Heaven^ 
Saturriy  yup'itery  and  Bacchus.  And  thefe  four  govern- 
ments obfeurely  fignify  the  different  gradations  of  virtues 
according  to  which  our  foul  contains  the  fymbols  of  ail 
the  virtues,  both  theoretical  and  caiharticaly  political  and 
ethical:  for  the  foul  either  energizes  according  to  the 
theoretic  virtues,  the  paradigm  of  which  is  the  government 
of  Heavetiy  and  on  this  account  Heaven  receives  its  deno- 
mination crafa  loy  la  am  o^avyfrom  beholdir.g  the  things  above  : 
or  it  lives  caikarticallyy  the  exemplar  of  which  is  the  Sa- 
turnian klngdomy  and  on  this  accovint  Saturn  is  denomi- 
T\ztcA  from  being  a pure  intellecly  through  a furvey  of  him- 
felf  y and  hence  he  is  faid  to  devour  his  own  offspring, 
fignifying  the  converfion  of  himfelf  to  himfclf : or  it  ener- 
gizes according  to  the  politic  virtues,  ihe  fymbo}  of  vi'hich 
is  the  government  of  Jupiter  ■,  and  hence  Jupiter  is  the 
Demiurgus,  fo  called  from  operating  about  fecondary  natures  : 
or  the  foul  energizes  according  to  both  the  ethical  and 
phyftcal  virtues,  the  fymbol  of  which  is  the  kingdom  of 
BacchuSy  and  on  this  account  he  is  fabled  to  be  torn  in 
pieces  by  the  Titans,  becaufe  the  virtues  do  not  follow,  but 
are  feparated  from  each  other  f. 

But  when  Socrates,  in  the  courfe  of  the  dialogue,  ex-. 
preffes  his  hope  of  departing  to  other  good  men,  and  other 
beneficent  gods,  by  other  gods  can  only  be  underflood  fuel) 
as  arc  fuperraundane,  or  of  a fuperior  order  to  the  ruling 

* Vid.  Olympiodorl  MS.  Comment,  in  Plixdonem. 

See  more  concerning  the  virtues  in  my  Differtatipn  on  the 
Eleufinlan  and  Bacchic  mylteries, 
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divinities  of  the  world ; and  this  very  particular  Is  fufii- 
cient  to  convince  the  intelligent  reader,  that  the  theology 
unfolded  by  Proclus  is  not,  as  has  been  ignorantly  aflerted, 
a fidlion  of  the  latter  Platonills,  and  a corruption  of  the 
genuine  dodfrine  of  Plato.  In  proving  the  immortality  of 
the  foul,  Socrates  founds  his  fivft  demonftration  on  the 
generation  of  contraries  from  each  other ; from  whence 
he  concludes,  that  as  the  dead  ate  generated  from  the 
living,  fo'alfo  the  living  from  the  dead.  In  the  fecond 
place  he  dlfcuffes  the  dodlrine  of  reminifcence,  and  proves 
that  the  foul  lived  prior,  and  will  fubfift  pofterior  to  the 
body.  But  he  demonftrates  that  knowledge  is  reminif- 
cence : firft,  becaufe  we  often  anfv.'er  properly  to  quef. 
tions  which  we  have  never  ftudied  ; and  fecondly,  becaufe 
from  a knowledge  of  fenfible  particulars,  we  fuddenly 
afeend  to  the  knowledge  of  ideas,  as  from  a perception  of 
things  fenfibly  equal  to  a knowledge  of  equality  Itfelf. 

After  this  our  divine  philofopher  informs  us, that  the  pure 
foul  will  after  death  return  to  pure  and  eternal  natures ; 
but  that  the  impure  foul,  in  confequence  of  being  imbued 
with  terrene  affedlions,  will  be  drawn  down  to  a kindred 
nature,  and  be  inverted  with  a grofs  vehicle  capable  of  be- 
ing feen  by  the  corporeal  eye.  For  while  a propenfity  to 
body  remains  in  the  foul,  it  caufes  her  to  attradl  a certain 
vehicle  to  herfelf,  either  of  an  aerial  nature,  or  compofed 
from  the  fpirit  and  vapours  of  her  terrertrlal  body,  or 
which  is  recently  colledled  from  furrounding  air ; for 
according  to  the  arcana  of  the  Platonic  philofophy,  be- 
tween an  ethereal  body,  which  is  fimple  and  immaterial, 
and  is  the  eternal  connate  vehicle  of  the  foul,  and  a ter- 
rene body,  which  is  material  and  compofite,  and  of  fliort 
(duration,  there  is  an  aerial  body,  which  is  material  indeed, 

but 
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but  Ample  and  of  a more  extended  duration  : and  in  this 
body  the  unpurified  foul  dwells  for  a long  time  after 
its  exit  from  hence,  till  this  pneumatic  vehicle  being 
diflblved,  it  is  again  inverted  with  a compofite  body,  while 
oil  the  contrary  the  purified  foul  immediately  afcends  into 
the  celertial  regions  with  its  ethereal  vehicle  alone. 

After  this  follows  the  Pythagoric  doftrine  of  the  tranf* 
migration  of  fouls  into  brutes,  which  is  not  to  be  under- 
ftood  as  if  our  fouls  became  the  animating  principles  of 
brutal  bodies,  but  that  for  the  fake  of  purgation  they  are 
bound  as  it  were  to  the  imagination  of  a brute,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  impure  djemons  are  faid  to  be  often 
'mingled  with  the  phantafy  of  mad  men. 

Obferve  too,  that  the  foul  carries  with  her  into  a future 
ftate  the  arteftions  and  habits  both  of  her  intellect  and  will, 
whether  good  or  bad.  Likewife  that  the  orb  of  the  earth 
is  far  difterent  from  what  it  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be; 
that  its  fummit  is  ethereal,  and  reaches  as  far  as  to  the 
moon  ; that  it  is  every  where  perforated  with  holes ; and 
that  we  refide  at  the  bottom  of  certain  of  thefc  hollows, 
while  at  the  fame  time  we  vainly  imagine  that  we  dwell 
on  tbe  fummit  of  the  earth.  This  indeed  is  an  Egyptian 
tradition  ; from  which  it  follows,  that  the  grofs  furface  of 
the  earth  on  which  we  refide  is  of  a much  greater  extent 
than  mathematicians  conceive  it  to  be,  and  this  without 
being  repugnant  to  modern  circumnavigation.  For  if  we 
only  fuppofe  the  earth  to  be  cavernous  like  a pumice  rtone, 
and  tliat  we  dwell  at  the  centre  of  a mighty  orb  which 
every  way  reaches  to  the  heavens,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
four  of  thefc  perforations,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  we  may 
fall  round  thefe  four  hollow^s  without  knowing  any  thing 
of  thofe  other  numerous  cavities  which  the  earth  contains. 
6 Lartly, 
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Laftly,  the  rivers  under  the  earth,  which  are  deftined 
to  the  punilhment  of  guilty  fouls,  mull:  be  underftood  as 
follows  : that  Acheron  is  a purgatoj-ial  place,  pertaining  to 
care  and  forrow,  and  which  alfo  correfponds  to  air  and 
tire  meridional  part  of  the  world.  That  Phlegethon  is  ana- 
logous to  fire  and  to  the  eaftern  centre,  and  is  deftined  to 
the  purgation  of  anger  and  defire  ; that  Styx  and  Cocytus 
correfpond  to  earth  and  the  weltern  centre,  and  punilh 
hatred  through  lamentations  and  grief  and  laftly,  that 
Tartarus  is  the  place  deftined  for  the  punilhment  of  in- 
curable crim'es,  which,  as  it  is  fituated  at  the  extremity  of 
things,  is  very  properly  alfigned  to  the  moft  atrocious 
guilt.  Nor  muft  wefuppofe  that  thefe  infernal  rivers  and 
fubterranean  tribunals,  which  are  defcrlbed  both  by  Ho- 
mer and  Plato,  are  nothing  more  than  vain  imaginations 
and  monftrous  fables  ; but,  as  it  is  well  obferved  by  Proclus 
on  Plato’s  Republic,  it  is  proper  to  believe,  that  for  thofe 
W'ho  require  chaftifement  and  purification  fubterranean 
places  are  prepared,  which,  from  their  receiving  the  vari- 
ous defluxions  of  the  elements  above  the  earth,  are  called 
rivers  by  mythologifts,  and  are  filled  with  dsemons  who 
prefide  over  fouls,  and  who  are  of  an  avenging,  punllli- 
ing,  purifying,  and  judicial  charadterlftlc.  Hence,  fays 
he,  the  poetry  of  Homer  is  not  to  be  condemned,  when 
it  calls- the  infernal  region  a place 

T 

“ Horrid  and  dark,  and  odious  to  the  gods.” 

For  the  variety  and  Imagination  of  the  prefiding  dsemons 
excite  all  this  obfcurjty  and  horror.  Let  the  reader  re- 
member too,  that  crimes  w'hich  admit  of  an  eafy  cure 
are  fuch  as  are  not  yet  changed  into  habit ; that  thofe 
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are  difficult  to  be  cured  which  are  become  habitual,  but 
yet  are  committed  with  a certain  repugnance  of  the  ra- 
tional faculty,  and  produce  repentance  in  the  offending 
foul ; but  that  thofe  are  perfe£lly  incurable,  the  habits  of 
which  are  neither  attended  with  repugnance  nor  peni- 
tence. The  firft  of  thefe  are  purified  in  Acheron  j the 
fecond,  if  they  verge  to  the  firft,  in  Phlegethoii ; but  if 
to  the  third,  in  Styx  and  Cocytus ; and  thofe  of  the  third 
defeription  are  punifhed  In  Tartarus,  from  whence,  fays 
Plato,  they  are  never  difmiffed.  But  let  not  the  reader 
imagine,  that  by  the  word  7iever  an  eternal  duration  is 
implied ; for  divinity  does  not  punifh  the  foul  as  if  in- 
fluenced by  anger,  but,  like  a good  phyfician,  for  the  fake 
of  healing  die  maladies  which  flie  has  contrafted  through 
guilt.  We  muft  fay  therefore,  as  Olympiodorus  well 
obferves,  that  the  Incurable  foul  is  punifhed  etei-nally^  call- 
ing eternity  her  life  and  the  partial  period  of  her  exiftence. 
“ For,  in  reality  (fays  he),  fouls  which  have  offended  in  the 
higheft:  degree  cannot  be  fufficiently  purified  in  one  period, 
but  are  contlnuaUy  in  life,  as  It  were,  in  Tartarus  j and  this 
period  is  called  by  Plato  eternity.” 

And  thus  much  may  fuffice  for  a fummary  of  the  prin- 
cipal parts  of  this  moft;  important  dialogue  : for  as  it  is 
my  intention  to  publifli,  as  foon  as  poffible,  a copious 
commentary  on  every  part  of  it,  from  the  invaluable  ma- 
nufeript  commentary  of  Olympiodorus,  and  which  will  of 
itfelf  make  a large  volume,  it  would  be  fuperfluous  to 
make  any  further  difculhon  at  prefent. 
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echecrates  and  th^do, 

Echec.  ERE  you  prefent,  Phsedo,  with  Socrates 
that  day  when  he  drank  the  poifon  in  prifon  ; or  did  you 
hear  an  account  of  it  from  any  other  ? 

Ph^d.  I myfelf,  Echecrates,  was  prefent. 

Echec.  What  then  was  his  difcourfe  previous  to  his 
death  j and  how  did  he  die  ? for  I fhould  be  very  glad  to 
hear  the  account : for  fcarcely  does  any  one  of  the  Phlia- 
fians  now  vifit  Athens;  and  it  is  fome  time  fince  any 
ftranger  has  arrived  from  thence  who  might  afford  us 
fome  clear  information  about  thefe  particulars  : for  all 
that  we  heard  was,  that  he  died  through  drinking  the 
poifon  ; but  he  who  acquainted  us  with  this,  had  nothing 
farther  to  fay  about  other  particulars  of  his  death. 

PHiED.  What!  did  you  not  hear  the  manner  in  which 
he  was  arraigned  ? 

Echec.  Yes  ; a certain  perfon  related  this  to  us ; and 
we  wondered,  as  his  fentence  was  paffed  fo  long  ago,  that 
he  fliould  not  die  till  a conliderable  time  after.  What 
then,  Phaedo,  was  the  reafon  of  tbl§  ? 
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Phj^D.  This  happened  to  him,  Echecrates,  by  chance  : 
for,  the  day  before  his  trial,  the  ftern  of  that  fhip  was 
crowned,  which  the  Athenians  fend  every  year  to  Delos. 

Echec.  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? 

Ph^d.  This  is  the  fliip,  as  the  Athenians  fay,  in  which 
Thefeus  formerly  carried  the  twice  feven  young  children 
to  Crete,  and  preferved  both  them  and  himfelf.  The 
Athenians  therefore,  as  it  is  reported,  then  vowed  to 
Apollo,  that  if  the  children  were  “preferved,  they  would 
lead  every  year  a facred  fpectacle  to  Delos  ; which,  from 
that  time,  they  regularly  fend  every  year  to  the  god.  As 
foon,  therefore,  as  the  facred  fpedlacles  make  their  appear- 
ance, the  law  orders  that  the  city  fhall  be  purified,  and 
that  no  one  fhall  be  put  to  death  by  a public  decree,  till 
the  flhp  has  arrived  at  Delos,. and.  again  returned  to- Athens. 
But  this  fometimes  takes  a long  time  in  accompliflilng, 
when  the  winds  impede  their  paffage ; but  the  feftival 
itfelf  commences  when  the  prieft  of  Apollo  has  crowned 
the  ftern  of  the  fhip.  Now  this,  as  I told  yOu,  took  place 
the  day  preceding  the  trial;  and,  oil  this  account,. that 
length  of  time  ha.ppcncd  to  Socrates  in  prlfbn,  between  hk 
fentence  and  his  death. 

Echec.  And  what,  Phaedo,.  were  the  circumftances  re- 
fpefling  his  death  ? what  were  his  fitylngS  and  adflons  ? 
and  who  of  his  familiars  were  prefent  with  him  ? or  would 
not  the  magiftrates  fufter  that  any  lliould  be  admitted  to 
him,  fo  that  he  died  deprived  of  tlic  prefence  of  his  friends  ? 

PHiED.  By  no  means;  but  fome,  and  indeed  many,  were 
prefen t with  him. 

Echec.  Endeavour  to  relate  all  thefe  particulars  to  us 
in  the  cleared  manner,  unlefa  you  have  fome  bufmefs 
which  may  prevent  you."  - 
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Phjed.  But  I am  at  leifure,  and  will  endeavour  to  gratify 
your  requeft : for,  indeed,  to  call  to  mind,  Socrates,  whe- 
ther I myfelf  fpeak,  or  hear  others,  is  to  me  always  the 
moft  pleafant  of  all  things. 

Echec.  Truly,  Phasdo,  others  who  hear  you  will  be 
afFefted  in  the  fame  manner : but  endeavour,  as  much  as 
you  are  able,  to  narrate  every  circumftance  in  the  moll 
accurate  manner. 

PhjBD.  And,  indeed,  I myfelf,  who  was  prefent,  was, 
wonderfully  affedled  ; for  I was  not  influenced  with  pity, 
like  one  prefent  at  the  death  of  a familiar  : for  this  man, 

0 Echecrates  ! appeared  to  me* to  be  bleflfed,  when  I con- 
fidered  his  manner  and  difeourfes,  and  his  intrepid  and 
generous  death.  Hence  it  appeared  to  me,  that  he  did 
not  defeend  to  Hades  without  a divine  lot,  but  that  there 
alfo  he  would  be  in  a happy  condition,  if  this  can  ever  be 
aflerted  of  any  one.  On  this  account  I was  entirely  unin- 
fluenced with  pity,  though  apparently  I ought  not  to  have 
been,  on  fo  mournful  an  occafion  ; nor  yet,  again,  was  I 
influenced  by  pleafure  through  philofophical  converfe,  as 

1 ufed  to  be  ; for  our  difeourfes  were  of  this  kind.  But, 
to  fpeak  ingenuoufly,  a certain  wonderful  palTion,  and  an 
unufual  mixture  of  pleafure  and  grief,  was  prefent  with 
me,  produced  by  confidering  that  he  mull  in  a very  fliort 
time  die.  And,  indeed,  all  of  us  who  were  prefent  were 
nearly  affected  in  the  fame  manner,  at  one  time  exhibiting 
tokens  of  great  delight,  and  at  another  burlling  into  tears  ; 
but  this  was  eminently  the  cafe  with  one  of  us,  Apollo- 
dorus  ; for  you  know  the  man,  and  his  manner  of  be- 
haviour. 

Echec.  How  is  it  poffible  that  I lliould  not  ? 

Ph.id..  He  therefore  was  remarkably  affedled  In  this 

L manner ; 
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manner ; and  I myfelf,  and  others,  experienced  great 
trouble  and  confufion. 

Echix.  Who  then,  Phsedo,  happened  to  be  prefent  ? 

Ph^eo.  Of  the  natives,  Apollodorus,  Critobulus,  and 
his  fatlier  Crito,  were  prefent ; likewife  Hermogenes, 
Epigenes,  iEichines,  and  Antillhenes.  And  befides  thefe, 
Ctefippus  the  Poeanian,  Menexemus,  and  fome  other 
Athenians,  were  prefent : but  Plato,  I think,  was.fick. 

Echec.  Were  there  no  ftrangers  ? 

Ph^d.  Yes;  Simmias  the  Theban,  Cebes,  and  Phsc- 
dondes  ; and,  among  the  Megarenfians,  Euclid  and 
Terpfion. 

Echec.  But  what ! were  not  Ariflippus  and  Cleom- 
brotus  there  ? 

Phxt).  By  no  means : for  they  were  faid  to  be  at 
JEgina. 

Echec.  Was  any  other  perfon  prefent  ? 

PhjBd.  I think  thofe  I have  mentioned  were  nearly  all. 

Echec.  Will  you  now,  then,  relate  what  were  his  dif- 
courfes  ? 

Phjed.  I will  endeavour  to  relate  the  whole  to  you, 
from  the  beginning.  For  we  were  always  accuftomed  to 
vifit  Socrates,  myfelf  and  others  meeting  in  the  morning 
at  the  place  where  he  was  tried,  for  it  was  very  near  to 
the  prifon.  Here  we  waited  every  day  till  the  prifon  was 
opened,  difeourfing  among  ourfelves,  for  it  was  not 
opened  very;  early  in  the  morning ; but,  as  foon  as  we 
could  be  admitted,  we  went  to  Socrates,  and  generally 
fpent  the  whole  day  with  him.  And  then,  indeed,  we 
met  together  fooner  than  ufual ; for  the  day  before,  when 
wc  left  the  prifon,  we  heard  that  the  fliip  from  Delos  was 
returned.  We  determined,  therefore,  among  ourfelves, 

to 
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*o  come  very  early  In  the  morning  to  the  ufual  place  ; 
and  we  met  together  accordingly : but  when  we  arrived, 
the  gaoler,  who  ufed  to  attend  upon  us,  told  us  to  wait, 
and  not  enter  till  he  called  us.  For,  fays  he,  the  eleven 
magiftrates  are  now  freeing  Socrates  from  his  bonds,  and 
announcing  to  him  that  he  muft  die  to-day.  But  not 
long  after  this  he  returned,  and  ordered  us  to  enter. 
When  we  entered,  we  found  Socrates  juft  freed  from  his 
fetters,  but  Xantippe  (you  know  her)  holding  one  of  his 
children,  and  fitting  by  him.  As  foon,  therefore,  as 
Xantippe  faw  us,  fhe  began  to  lament  In  a moft  violent 
manner,  and  faid  fuch  things  as  are  ufual  with  women  in 
affliction  ; and  among  the  reft,  Socrates  (fays  fhe),  this 
is  the  laft  time  your  friends  will  fpeak  to  you,  or  you  to 
them.  But  Socrates  looking  upon  Crito,  Crito  (fays 
he),  let  fome  one  take  her  home.  Upon  which  fome  of 
Crito’s  domeftics  led  her  away,  beating  herfelf,  and  weep- 
ing bitterly.  But  Socrates,  fitting  upright  on  the  bed, 
drew  up  his  leg,  and,  Broking  it  with  his  hand,  faid  at  the 
fame  time.  What  a wonderful  thing  is  this,  my  friends, 
which  men  call  the  pleafant  and  agreeable ! and  how  admi- 
rably is  it  affected  by  nature  towards  that  which  appears 
to  be  its  contrary,  the  painful ! for  they  are  unwilling  to 
be  prefent  with  us  both  together  *,  and  yet,  if  any  perfon 
purfues  and  receives  the  one,  he  is  almoft  always  under  a 
neceffity  of  receiving  the  other,  as  If  both  of  them  de- 
pended from  one  fummit.  And  it  feems  to  me  (fays  he), 
that  if  -ffifop  had  perceived  this,  he  would  hav-e  compofed 
a fable  from  It,  and  would  have  informed  us  that  divinity, 
being  willing  to  reconcile  contending  natures,  but  not  being 
able  to  accomplifh  this  defign,  conjoined  their  fummits  in 
a nature  one  and  the  fame : and  that  hence  it  comes  to  pafs, 
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that  whoever  partakes  of  the  one,  is  foon  after  conne£led 
■with  the  other.  And  this,  as  it  appears,  is  the  cafe  with 
myfelf  at  prefent ; for  the  pain  which  w'as  before  in  my  leg, 
through  the  bond,  is  now  fucceeded  by  a pleafant  fenfation. 

But  here  Cebes  replying,  faid.  By  Jupiter,  Socrates, 
you  have  very  opportunely  caufed  me  to  recolle£l  : for 
certain  perfons  have  alked  me  concerning  thofe  poems 
which  you  compofed,  viz.  the  Fables  of  .£fop  which 
you  verfified,  and  your  Exordium  to  Apollo,  and  other 
pieces  of  conlpofition  ; and,  among  the  reft,  Evenus 
lately  inquired  with  what  defign  you  did  this  after  coming 
here,  when  before  you  have  never  attempted  any  thing  of 
the  kind.  If,  therefore,  you  have  any  defire  that  I may 
have  an  anfwer  ready  for  Evenus,  when  he  again  interro- 
gates me  on  this  occafion  (and  I am  certain  that  he  will 
do  fo),  tell  me  what  I muft  fay  to  him.  You  may 
truly  inform  him  (fays  he),  Cebes,  that  I did  not  compofc 
thefe  verfes  with  any  defign  of  rivalling  him,  or-  his 
poems  (for  I knew  that  this  would  be  no  eafy  matter) ; 
but  that  I might  try  to  explore  the  meaning  of  certain 
dreams,  and  that  I might  make  a proper  expiation,  if  this 
flrould  happen  to  be  the  mufic  which  they  have  often  or- 
dered me  to  exercife.  For  in  the  paft  part  of  my  life  the 
fame  dream  has  often  occurred  to  me,  exhibiting  at  dif- 
ferent times  a different  appearance,'  yet  always  advifing 
me  the  fame  thing  ; for  it  faid,  Socrates,  produce  and 
exercife  mufic.  And  indeed,  in  the  former  part  of  my 
life,  I confidered  that  this  dream  perfuaded  and  exhorted 
me  refpeefing  W'hat  I Ihould  do,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
thofe  in  the  Races  are  exhorted  : for,  by  perfuading  me 
to  exercife  mufic,  It  fignified  tliat  I ftiould  labour  in  phl- 
lofophy,  which  ii  the  greateft  mufic.  But  now,  fince  my 
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fentence  has  taken  place,  and  the  feftival  of  the  god  has 
retarded  my  death.  It  appeared  to  me  to  be  neccfiary,  that 
if  the  mufic  which  the  dream  has  fo  often  exhorted  me  to 
undertake,  Ihould  happen  to  be  of  the  popular  fort,  I 
fliould  by  no  means  refill  Its  perfuafions,  but  comply  with 
the  exhortation  : for  I confidered  that  it  would  be  more 
fafe  for  me  not  to  depart  from  hence  before  I had  made 
an  expiation  by  compofmg  verfes,  and  obeying  the  dream. 
Thus,  in  the  firll  place,  I compofed  fome  verfes  in  honour 
of  the  god  to  whom  the  fellival  belonged  j but  after  the 
god,  confidering  it  neceflary  that  he  who  defigns  to  be  a 
poet  Ihould  make  fables  and  not  difcourfes,  and  knowing 
that  I myfelf  was  not  a mythologill,  on  thefe  accounts  I 
verlified  the  Fables  of  AEfop,'^whlch  were  at  hand,  and 
were  known  to  me ; and  began  with  tliofe  firll,  that  firll 
prefented  themfelves  to  my  view. 

Give  this  anfwer,  Cebes,  toEvenus  : at  the  fame  time  bid 
him  farewell  for  me  ; and  tell  him,  if  he  is  wife  he  will  fol- 
low me.  But  I lhall  depart,  as  it  feems,  to-day;  for  fuch  arc 
the  orders  of  the  Athenians. — ^Upon  this,  Simmias  replied. 
What  is  this,  Socrates,  v/hich  you  command  me  to  tell  Eve- 
nus  ? for  I often  meet  with  him;  and,  from  what  I know  of 
him,  I am  certain  that  he  will  never  willingly  comply  with 
your  requell. — What,  then  (fays  Socrates),  is  not  Eve- 
nus  a philofopher  ? — To  me  he  appears  to  be  fo  (fays 
Simmias). — Both  Evenus,  therefore,  will  be  willing  to 
follow  me,  and  every  one  who  is  worthy  to  partake  of 
philofophy ; not  perhaps,  indeed,  by  violently  depriving 
himfelf  of  life,  for  this  they  fay  is  unlawful.  And  at  the 
fame  time,  as  he  thus  fpoke,  he  withdrew  his  leg  from 
the  bed,  and  placed  it  on  the  ground  ; and  afterwards 
continued  to  difeourfe  with  us,  in  a fitting  pollure,  the 
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lemalning  part  of  the  time.  Cebes  therefore  Inquired  of 
him,  IIov^  is  this  to  be  underftood,  Socrates,  that  it  is 
not  lawful  to  commit  fuicidc,  and  yet  that  a philofopher 
Ihould  be  willing  to  follow  one  who  is  about  to  die  ? — 
What  (fays  he),  Cebes,  have  not  you  and  Simmias  heard 
your  familiar  Philolaus  difcourfe  concerning  things  of  this 
kind  ? — We  have  not,  Socrates,  heard  any  thing  clearly 
on  this  fubjeft. — But  I (fays  Socrates)  fpeak  in  confe- 
quence  of  having  heard  ; and  what  I have  heard,  I will 
not  envioufly  conceal  from  you.  And  perhaps  it  is  be- 
coming, in  the  moll  eminent  degree,  that  he  who  is  about 
to  depart  thither,  flrould  confider  and  mythologize  about 
this  departure  ; I mean,  what  fort  of  a thing  we  fhould 
think  it  to  be.  For  what  elfe  can  fuch  a one  be  mere  pro- 
perly employed  about,  till  the  fetting  of  the  fun  ? 

On  what  account  then,  Socrates,  do  they  fay,  that  it  is 
unlawful  for  a man  to  kill  himfelf  ? for  I myfelf  have 
fome  time  fmee  heard  from  Philolaus,  when  he  refided 
with  us,  and  from  fome  others,>’that  it  was  not  proper  to 
commit  fuch  an  aftion  ; but  I never  heard  any  thing  clear 
upon  the  fubje£t  from  any  one. — Prepare  yourfelf, 
tlien  (fays  Socrates),  for  perhaps  you  may  be  fatisfied  in 
this  particular : and  perhaps  it  may  appear  to  you  won- 
derful, if  this  alone,  of  every  thing  elfe,  is  fomething 
fimple,  and  by  no  means  happens  to  a man  like  other 
events,  but  ftill  remains  the  fame,  even  with  refpedt  to 
thofe  to  whom  it  is  better  to  die  than  to  live  ; though,  per- 
haps, it  may  feem  wonderful  to  you,  that  it  Ihould  be 
better  for  thofe  men  to  die,  in  whom  it  wmuld  be  unholy 
to  benefit  themfelves  by  fuicide,  and  who  ought  to  e.\pecl 
fome  other,  as  a benefaftor  on  this  occafion. — Then 
Cebes,  gently  laughing,  Jupiter  knows  that  (fays  he, 
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fpeaking  in  his  own  tongue). — For  this,  indeed  (fays 
Socrates),  appears  to  be  irrational ; and  yet,  perhaps,  it  is 
not  foj  but  has  a certain  reafon  on  its  fide.  For  the  dlf- 
courfe  which  is  delivered  about  thefe  particulars,  in  the 
arcana  of  the  myfteries,  that  nve  are  placed  ss  in  a certain 
prifon  fecured  by  a guards  and  that  it  is  not  proper  for  any  one 
to  free  hittfelf from  this  confinement^  and  make  his  efcapCy  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  an  affertion  of  great  moment,  and  not 
eafy  to  be  underftood.  But  this  appears  to  me,  O Cebes  ! 
to  be  well  fald,  .that  the  gods  take  care  of  us,  and  that  we, 
who  are  men,  are  one  of  the  pofl'efiions  belonging  to  the 
gods.  Or  does  not  this  appear  to  you  to  be  the  cafe  ?— 
It  does  to  me  (fays  Cebes). — Would  not  you,  there- 
fore, if  any  one  of  your  fervants  fhould  deftroy  himfelf, 
•when  at  the  fame  time  you  did  not  fignify  that  you  was 
willing  he  fliould  die,  would  you  not  be  angry  with  him  ; 
and  if  you  had  any  punlfhment,  would  you  not  chaftife 
him  ? — Entirely  fo  (fays  he). — Perhaps,  therefore,  it  is 
not  Irrational  to  alTert,  that  a man  ought  not  to  kill 
himfelf,  before  divinity  lays  him  under  a certain  neceffity 
of  doir»g  fo,  fuch  as  I am  fubjedl:  to  at  prefent. 

This,  indeed  (fays  Cebes),  appears  to  be  reafonable.  But 
that  which  you  fald  juft  now,  Socrates,  that  philofophers 
would  very  readily  be  willing  to  die,  appears  to  be  abfurd, 
if  what  we  have  aflerted  is  agreeable  to  reafon,  that  divinity 
takes  care  of  us,  and  that  we  are  one  of  his  pofTellions  ; 
for  it  is  Irrational  to  fuppofe  that  the  moft  prudent  men 
fhould  not  be  grieved,  when  departing  from  that  fervitude 
in  which  they  are  taken  care  of  by  the  gods,  who  are  the 
beft  of  governors.  For  fuch  a one  will  by  no  means  think 
that  he  (hall  be  better  taken  care  of  when  he  becomes 
free : but  fome  one  who  Is  deprived  of  intellect  may 
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perhaps  think  that  he  flrould  fly  from  his  mafter,  and  will 
not  confidcr  that  he  ought  not  to  fly  from  a good  mafter, 
but  that  he  fliould  by  all  means  abide  in  his  fervice. 
Hence  he  will  depart  from  him  in  a moft  irrational  man- 
ner : but  he  who  is  endowed  with  intelledf  will  defire  to 
% 

live  perpetually  with  one  who  is  better  than  himfelf.  And 
thus,  Socrates,  it  is  reafonable  that  the  contrary  of  what 
you  juft  now  ftiid  ftiould  take  place  : for  it  is  proper  that 
the  prudent,  when  about  to  die,  {hould  be  forrowful,  but 
that  the  foolifh  fhould  rejoice. — Socrates  therefore,  upon 
hearing  this,  feemed  to  me  to  be  pleafed  with  the  reafon- 
ing  of  Cebes ; and  looking  upon  us,  Cebes  (fays  he) 
never  fuffers  any  thing  to  pafs  without  inveftigation,  and 
is  by  no  means  willing  to  admit  immediately  the  truth 
of  an  alTertion. — But  indeed  (fays  Simmias),  Cebes,  O 
Socrates  ! appears  to  me  to  fay  fomething  now  to  the  pur- 
pofe.  For  with  what  defign  can  men,  truly  wnfe,  fly  from 
mafters  who  are  better  than  themfelves,  and,  without  any 
reluiftance,  free  themfelves  from  their  fervitude  And 
Cebes  appears  to  me  to  diredl  his  difeourfe  to  you,  becaufe 
you  fo  eafily  endure  to  leave  us,  and  thofe  beneficent 
rulers  the  gods,  as  you  yourfelf  confefs. — You  fpeak 
juftly  (fays  Socrates) ; for  I think  you  mean  that  1 ought 
to  make  my  defence,  as  if  I was  upon  my  trial. — By 
all  means,  fays  Simmias. 

Be  it  fo  then  (fays  Socrates) : and  I fliall  endeavour  that 
this  my  apology  may  appear  more  reafonable  to  you  than  it 
did  to  my  judges.  For  with  refpeft  to  myfelf  (fays  he),  O 
Simmias  and  Cebes  ! unlefs  I thought  that  I fliould  depart, 
in  the  firft  place  to  other  gods  who  are  wnfe  and  good,  and 
in  the  next  place  to  men  who  have  migrated  from  the  pre- 
fent  life,  and  are  better  than  any  among  us,  it  would  be 
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unjufl;  not  to  be  troubled  at  death : but  now  believe  for  cer- 
tain, that  I hope  to  dwell  with  good  men ; though  this,  in- 
deed, I will  not  confidently  aflert:  but  that  I fliall  go  to  gods 
who  are  perfectly  good  rulers,  you  may  confider  as  an  afler- 
tion  which,  if  any  thing  of  the  kind  Is  fo,  will  be  llrenu- 
oufly  affirmed  by  me.  So  that,  on  this  account,  I ffiall  not 
be  afflidlcd  at  dying,  but  fhall  entertain  a good  hope,  that 
fomething  remains  for  the  dead ; and,  as  it  was  formerly 
fald,  that  it  will  be  much  better,  hereafter,  for  the  good 
than  the  evil. — What  then,  Socrates  (fays  Simmias), 
would  you  have  departed  with  fuch  a conception  in  your 
intellect,  without  communicating  it  to  us  ? Or  will  you 
not  render  us,  alfo,  partakers  of  it  .f*  For  it  appears  to  me, 
that  this  will  be  a common  good  *,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
it  will  be  an  apology  for  you,  if  you  can  perfuade  us  to 
believe  what  you  fay. — I will  endeavour  to  do  fo  (fays 
he).  But  let  us  firfi;  confider  what  that  is,  which  it  appears 
to  me  Crito  fome  time  fince  was  defirous  of  faying.  What 
elfe  (fays  Crito)  fhould  it  be,  Socrates,  except  what  he 
who  is  to  give  you  the  poifon  has  long  ago  told  me,  that 
you  ought  to  fpeak  as  little  as  poffible  ? For  he  fays  that 
thofe  who  difpute  become  too  much  heated,  and  that  no- 
thing of  this  kind  ought  to  be  introduced  with  the  poifon, 
fince  thofe  who  do  not  obferve  this  caution  are  fometimes 
obliged  to  drink  the  poifon  twice  or  thrice. — Let  him 
(fays  Socrates)  only  take  care  of  his  proper  employment,  as 
one  who  mull  adminifter  the  poifon  twice  ; and  even  if 
occafion  requires,  thrice.  I was  almoft  certain  (fays  Crito)  ^ 
that  this  would  be  your  anfwer  ; but  he  enjoined  me  to  do 
this,  as  I fiid,  fome  time  fince.  Permit  him  to  do  fo  (fays 
Socrates)  but  I am  defirous  of  rendering  to  you,  as  my 
judges,  the  reafon,  as  it  appears  to  me,  why  a man,  who 
6 has 
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has  truly  pafled  his  life  in  the  exercife  of  philofophy, 

' fhould  with  great  propriety  be  confident  when  about  to 
die,  and  fhould  poflefs  good  hopes  of  obtaining  the  greateft 
advantages  after  death ; and  in  what  manner  this  takes 
place  I will  endeavour,  Simmias  and  Cebes,  to  explain  : ’ 
Thofe  who  are  converfant  wdth  philofophy  in  a proper 
manner,  feem  to  conceal  from  others  that  the  whole  of 
their  ftudy  is  nothing  elfe  than  how  to  die  and  be  dead. 
If  this  then  is  true,  it  would  certainly  be  abfurd,  that 
tliofe  who  have  made  this  alone  their  ftudy  through  the 
whole  of  life,  fhould  when  it  arrives  be  afflicfted  at  a cir- 
cumftance  upon  which  they  have  before  beftowed  all  their 
attention  and  labour.  But  here,  Simmias,  laughing.  By 
Jupiter  (fays  he),  Socrates,  you  caufe  me  to  laugh,  though 
I am  very  far  from  defiring  to  do  fo  at  prefent : for  I think 
that  the  multitude,  if  they  heard  this,  would  confider  it  as 
well  fald  refpe£ling  philofophcrs ; and  that  men  of  the 
prefent  day  would  perfedlly  agree  with  you,  that  philofo- 
phers  fliould  in  reality  defire  death,  and  that  they  are  by 
no  means  Ignorant  that  men  of  this  defcription  deferve  to 
fuiTer  death.  And  indeed,  Simmias,  they  would  fpeak  the 
truth,  exeept  in  aflcrting  that  they  are  not  ignorant  of  it: 
for  both  the  manner  in  whieh  true  phllofophers  defire  to 
die,  and  how  they  are  worthy  of  death,  is  coneealed  from 
them.  But  let  us  bid  farewell  to  fuch  as  thefe  (fays  he), 
and  difeourfe  among  ourfelves : and  to  begin.  Do  you  think 
that  death  is  any  thing  ? Simmias  replied.  Entirely  fo. 
Is  it  any  thing  elfe  than  a liberation  of  foul  from  body  ^ 
and  is  not  this  to  die,  for  the  body  to  be  liberated  from  the 
foul,  and  to  fubfift  apart  by  Itfelf  ? and  likewife  for  the 
foul  to  be  liberated  from  the  body,  and  to  be  eflentially 
feparate  ? Is  death  any  thing  elfe  but  this  ? It  is  no  other 
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(favs  Simmias).  Confidcr  then,  excellent  man,  whether 
the  fame  things  appear  to  you  as  to  me  ; for  from  hence 
I think  we  {hall  underhand  better  the  fubjefls  of  our  in- 
veftigation.  Does  it  appear  to  you  that  the  philofopher  is 
a man  who  is  anxioufly  concerned  about  things  which  are 
called  pleafures,  fuch  as  meats  and  drinks  ? In  the 
fmalleft  degree,  Socrates  (fays  Simmias).  But  what,  is 
he  feduloufly  employed  in  venereal  concerns  ? By  no 
means.  Or  does  fuch  a man  appear  to  you  to  efleem  other 
particulars  which  regard  the  obfervance  of  the  body,  fuch 
as  the  acquifition  of  excellent  garments  and  fandals,  and 
other  ornaments  of  the  body  whether  does  he  appear  to 
you  to  elleem  or  defpife  fuch  particulars,  employing  them 
only  fo  far  as  an  abundant  necelTity  requires  ? A true 
philofopher  (fays  Simmias)  appears  to  me  to  be  one  who 
w'ill  defpife  every  thing  of  this  kind.  Does  it  therefore 
appear  to  you  (fays  Socrates),  that  the  whole  employment 
of  fuch  a one  will  not  confifl  in  things  which  regard  the  body, 
but  in  feparating  hlmfelf  from  the  body  as  much  as  pofhble, 
and  in  converting  himfelf  to  hisfoul?  It  doesappear  fo  tome. 

Is  it  not  therefore,  flrft  of  all,  evident,  in  things  of  this  kind, 
that  a philofopher,  in  a manner  far  furpalTing  other  men, 
feparates  his  foul  in  the  higheft  degree  from  commu- 
nion with  the  body  ? It  appears  fo.  And  to  the  mafiy^  O 
Simmias ! it  appears  that  he  who  accounts  nothing  of  this 
kind  pleafant,  and  who  does  not  partake  of  them,  is  not 
worthy  to  live  *,  but  that  he  nearly  approaches  to  death 
who  is  not  concerned  about  the  pleafures  which  fubfill 
through  the  body.  You  entirely  fpeak  the  truth. 

But  what  with  refpedl  to  the  acquifition  of  wlfdom?  is  the 
body  an  impediment  or  not,  if  any  one  aflbeiates  it  in  the 
inveftigation  of  wifdom  ? What  I mean  is  this:  Have  fight  ' 

and 
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and  hearing  In  men  any  truth  ? or  is  tlie  cafe  fuch  as  the 
poets  perpetually  fing,  that 

“ We  nothing  accurate  or  fee  or  hear?” 

And  if  thefe  corporeal  fenfes  are  neither  accurate  nor 
dear,  by  no  means  can  the  reft  be  fo  ; for  all  the  others 
are  in  a certain  refpe£t  more  depraved  than  thefe.  Or 
does  it  not  appear  fo  to  you  ? Entirely  fo,  fays  he. 
"When  then  does  the  foul  touch  upon  the  truth  ? for  when 
it  endeavours  to  confider  any  thing  in  conjunction  with  * 
the  body,  it  is  evidently  then  deceived  by  the  body.  You 
fpeak  the  truth.  Muft  not  therefore  fomething  of  reality 
become  manifeft  to  the  foul,  in  the  energy  of  reafonlng,  if 
this  is  ever  the  cafe  ? It  muft.  But  the  foul  then  rea- 
fons  in  the  moft  beautiful  manner,  when  it  is  difturbed 
by  nothing  belonging  to  the  body,  neither  by  hearing,  nor 
fight,  nor  pain,  nor  any  pleafure,  but  fubfifts  In  the  moft 
eminent  degree,  itfelf  by  itfelf,  bidding  farewell  to  the 
body,  and,  as  much  as  poffible,  neither  communicating 
nor  being  in  contaeft  with  it,  extends  itfelf  towards  real 
being.  Thefe  things  are  fo.  Does  not  the  foul  of  a phi- 
lofopher  therefore,  in  thefe  employments,  defplfe  the  body 
in  the  moft  eminent  degree,  and,  flying  from  it,  feek  to 
become  eflentially  fubfifting  by  itfelf  ? It  appears  fo. 
But  what  fhall  we  fay,  Simmlas,  about  fuch  things  as  the 
following  ? Do  we  fay  that  the  jitjl  itfelf  lo  fomething  or 
nothing  ? By  Jupiter,  we  fay  it  is  fomething.  And  do 
we  not  alfo  fay,  that  the  beautiful  and  the  good  are  each  of 
them  iomethlng  How  is  it  poflible  we  Ihould  not  ? But 
did  you  ever  at  any  time  behold  any  one  of  thefe  with 
your  eyes.  By  no  means,  fays  lie.  But  did  you  ever 
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touch  upon  thefe  with  any  other  corporeal  fenfe  ? (but  I 
fpeak  c^jncerning  all  of  them ; as,  for  inftance,  about 
magnitude,  healtli,  ftrength,  and,  in  one  word,  about  the 
eflenceof  all  the  reft,  and  which  each  truly  poflefles.)  Is 
then  the  moft  true  nature  of  thefe  perceived  through  the 
miniftry  of  the  body  ? or  rather  (hall  we  not  fay,  that 
whoever  among  us  prepares  himfelf  to  cogitate  in  the  moft 
eminent  and  accurate  manner  about  each  particular  ob- 
jedf  of  his  fpeculation,  fuch  a one  will  accede  tlie  neareft 
pofflble  to  the  knowledge  of  each  ? Entirely  fo.  Will  not 
he  therefore  accomplilh  this,  in  the  moft  pure  manner, 
who  in  the  higheft  degree  betakes  himfelf  to  each  through 
his  cogitative  power,  neither  employing  fight  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  energy  of  cogitation,  nor  attradbing  any 
other  fenfe,  together  with  his  reafoning ; but  who,  ex- 
creifing  a cogitation  by  itfelf  fincere,  at  the  fame  time  en- 
deavours to  inveftigate  every  thing  which  has  true  being 
fubfifting  by  itfelf  feparate  and  pure  i and  who,  in  the  moft 
eminent  degree,  is  liberated  from  the  eyes  and  ears,  and  in 
fliort  from  the  whole  body,  as  difturbing  the  foul,  and  not 
fuffering  it  to  acquire  truth  and  wifdom,byits  conjundlion? 
Will  not  fuch  a man,  Simmias,  procure  for  himfelf  real  be- 
ing, if  this  can  ever  be  aflerted  of  any  one  ? You  fpeak  the 
truth,  Socrates  (fays  Simmias),  in  a tranfeendant  manner. 

Is  it  not  neceflary,  therefore  (fays  Socrates),  from 
hence,  that  an  opinion  of  this  kind  fliould  be  prefent 
with  genuine  philofophers  in  fuch  a manner,  that  they 
win  fpeak  among  themfelves  as  follows : In  the  confi- 
deratlon  of  things,  this  opinion,  like  a certain  path,  leads 
us  in  ronjundlion  with  reafon  from  the  vulgar  track,  that 
as  long  as  we  are  connedled  with  a body,  and  our  foul  is 
sontaminated  with  fuch  an  evil,  we  can  never  fufliciently 
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obtain  the  ohje£l  of  our  defire  ; and  this  obje£l  we  Iiavtf 
afferted  to  be  truth.  For  the  body  fubje£ts  us  to  innu- 
merable occupations  through  neceffary  aliment,  and  fills 
us  with  love,  defire,  fear,  all  various  images,  and  a mul- 
titude of  trifling  concerns  ; not  to  mention  that  if  we  are 
mvaded  by  certain  difeafes,  we  are  hindered  by  them  in  our 
hunting  after  real  being  ; fo  that,  as  it  is  faid,  we  can  never 
iruly^  and  in  reality^  acquire  wifdoin  through  the  body.  For 
nothing  elfe  but  the  body  and  its  defires  caufe  wars,  fe- 
ditions,  and  contefts,  of  every  kind  : for  all  wars  arife 
through  the  poireffion  of  wealth  ; and  we  are  compelled  to 
acquire  riches  through  the  body,  becoming  fubfervient  to 
its  cultivation  ; fo  that  on  all  thefe  accounts  we  have  no 
leifure  for  the.  exercife  of  philcfophy.  But  this  is  the 
extremity  of  all  evils,  that  if  at  any  time  we  are  at  leifure 
from  its  attendance,  and  betake  ourfelves  to  the  fpecula- 
tion  of  any  thing,  then  invading  us  on  all  fides,  in  our  in- 
vefligations,  it  caufes  agitations  and  tumults,  and  fo  vehe- 
mently Impels  us,  that  we  are  not  able  through  its  prefence 
fo  perceive  the  truth ; but  it  is  in  reality  dcmoiiftrated  to 
us,  that  if  we  are  defigned  to  know  any  thing  purely,  we 
nuift  be  liberated  from  the  body,  and  behold  things  with 
the  foul  itfelf.  And  then,  as  it  appears,  we  fliall  obtain 
the  objeft  of  our  defire,  and  of  which  we  profefs  ourfelves 
lovers,  viz.  wifdom  when  we  are  dead,  as  our  dlfcourfe 
evinces ; but  by  no  means  while  we  are  alive  : for  if  w^e 
can  know  nothing  purely  in  conjumSlion  wfith  the  body, 
one  of  thefe  two  confequences  mull  enfue,  either  that  we 
can  never  poflefs  knowledge,  or  that  we  mull  obtain  it 
after  death  ; for  then  the  foul  will  fubfill  apart  by  itfelf, 
feparate  from  the  body,  but  never  before  this  takes  place; 
and  w'hile  we  live  in  the  body,  as  it  appears,  w'e  fliall 
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approach  in  the  neareft  manner  poffible  to  knowledge,  If 
in  the  moft  eminent  degree  we  have  no  aflbciation  with 
the  body,  nor  any  communication  with  it  (except  what 
the  greatefl;  neceffity  requires),  nor  are  filled  with  its  nature, 
but  purify  ourfelves  from  its  defiling  connexion,  till  divi- 
nity itfelf  dilTolves  our  bonds.  And  thus  being  pure,  and 
liberated  from  the  madnefs  of  body,  it  is  proper  to  believe 
that  we  fliall  then  aflbclate  with  others  who  are  fimilarly 
pure,  and  fiiall  through  ourfelves  know  every  thing  ge- 
nuine and  fincere  ; and  this  perhaps  is  the  truth  itfelf  j for 
it  is  by  no  means  lawful  that  the  pure  Ihould  be  touched  by 
that  which  is  impure.  And  fuch,0  Simmias ! in  myopinion, 
ought  to  be  the  difcourfe  and  fentiments  of  all  fuch  as  are 
lovers  of  learning  in  a proper  manner.  Or  does  it  not  feem 
fo  to  you  ? It  does,  Socrates,  more  fo  than  any  thing. 

If  all  this  then  (fays  Socrates)  Is  true,  my  friend, 
much  hope  remains  for  him  who  arrives  at  that  place 
to  which  I am  now  departing,  that  he  fliall  there,  if 
ever  any  where,  fufliclently  obtain  that,  for  the  fake  of 
which  we  take  fo  much  pains  in  the  prefent  life  : fo  that 
the  journey  which  is  now  aflfigned  me  will  be  accompanied 
with  good  hope  ; as  willlikewife  be  the  cafe  with  any  other 
man  who  thinks  that  he  ought  to  prepare  his  cogitative 
part  In  fuch  a manner  that  it  may  become  as  it  were  pure. 
Entirely  fo  (fays  Simmias).  But  does  not  purification  con- 
fift  in  this,  as  we  formerly  afierted  in  our  difcourfe;  I mean, 
in  feparating  the  foul  from  the  body  in  the  moft  eminent 
degree,  and  in  accuftoming  it  to  call  together  and  collect 
itfelf  eflentially  on  all  fides  from  the  body,  and  to  dwell  as 
much  as  poffible,  both  now  and  hereafter,  alone  by  itfelf, 
becoming  by  this  means  liberated  from  the  body  as  from 
detaining  bonds?  Entirely  fo  (fays  he).  Is  net  death 
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called  a folution  and  reparation  of  the  foul  from  body  ? 
PerfecSlly  fo  (fays  he).  But  thofc  alone  who  philofophizc 
rightly,  as  we  have  faid,  perpetually  ftudy  in  the  moft 
eminent  degree  to  liberate  the  foul : and  this  is  the  me-» 
ditation  of  philofophers,  a folution  and  feparation  of  the 
foul  from  the  body ; or  do  you  not  think  fo?  I do.  Would 
it  not,  therefore,  as  I faid  at  firft,  be  ridiculous  for  a man 
who  has  fo  prepared  himfelf  in  the  prefent  life  as  to  ap- 
proach very  near  to  death,  to  live  indeed  in  the  manner  we 
have  deferibed,  and  yet,  when  death  arrives,  be  affli£led  ? 
would  not  this  be  ridiculous  ? How  indeed  (hould  it  not? 
In  reality  therefore  (fays  he),  O Simmias  ! thofe  who  phi- 
lofophize  rightly  will  meditate  how  to  die  ; and  to  be  dead 
will  be  to  them  of  all  men  a thing  the  Icaft  terrible.  But 
from  hence  confider  as  follows  : for  if  they  are  on  all  fides 
enemies  to  the  body,  but  defire  to  poflefs  the  foul  fubfifl- 
ing  by  itfelf,  would  it  not  be  very  irrational  for  them  to 
be  terrified  and  troubled  when  death  approaches,  and  to 
be  unwilling  to  depart  to  that  place,  where,  when  they 
have  arrived,  they  may  hope  to  enjoy  that  which  they 
were  lovers  of  in  the  prefent  life  (but  they  were  lovers  of 
wifdom),  and  to  be  liberated  from  the  aflbeiation  of  that 
nature  to  which  they  were  always  inimical  ? Or  do  you 
think  it  poffible,  that  many  fliould  be  willing,  of  their 
own  accord,  to  defeend  into  Hades,  allured  by  the  hope  of 
feeing  and  converfing  with  departed  beautiful  youths, 
wives  and  children,  whom  they  have  loved  ; and  that  the 
true  lover  of  ■wdfdom,  who  has  vehemently  nourilhed  this 
hope,  that  he  ftiall  never  pofTefs  wifdom  as  he  ought  any 
where  but  in  Hades,  fiiould  be  afflifted  when  dying,  and 
fliould  not  depart  thither  with  readinefs  and  delight  ? For 
it  is  necefiary,  my  friend,  to  think  in  this  manner  of  one 
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who  is  a true  philofopher } fince  fuch  a one  is  vehemently 
of  opinion,  that  he  fhall  never  any  where,  but  in  that 
place,  acquire  the  pofleflion  of  wifdom  with  purity ; and 
if  this  is  the  cafe,  would  it  not  be  very  irrational,  as  we 
juft  now  faid,  for  a man  of  this  kind  to  be  terrified  at 
death?  Very  much  fo,  by  Jupiter,  fays  he. 

This  then  will  be  an  argument  fufficient  to  convince  you, 
that  he  whom  you  behold  afflifted,  when  about  fo  die,  is  not 
a philofopher,  but  a lover  of  body } and  this  fame  perfon  is 
a lover  of  riches  and  honours,  either  defiring  the  pofleflion 
of  one  of  thefe,  or  of  both.  The  cafe  is  entirely  fo  (fays 
he)  as  you  reprefent  it.  Does  not  then,  O Simmias ! that 
which  is  called  fortitude  eminently  belong  to  fuch  as  are 
thus  difpofed?  Entirely  fo,  fays  he.  Does  not  temper- 
ance alfo,  which  even  the  multitude  thus  denominate  as  a 
virtue,  through  which  we  are  not  agitated  by  defires,  but 
regard  them  with  moderation  and  contempt;  does  it  not, 
I fay,  belong  to  thofe  only  who  defplfe  the  body  In  the 
moft  eminent  degree,  and  live  in  the  exercife  of  philofo- 
phy?  It  is  necefTary,  fays  he.  For  if  you  are  willing 
(fays  Socrates)  to  confider  the  fortitude  and  temperance 
of  others,  they  will  appear  to  you  to  be  abfurdities.  But 
how,  Socrates?  You  know  (fays  he)  that  all  others  look 
upon  death  as  the  greateft  of  evils.  In  the  higheft  de- 
gree fo,  fays  he.  Thofe  who  are  bold  therefore  among 
thefe  fuftain  death,  when  they  do  fuftain  it,  through  the 
dread  of  greater  evils.  They  do  fo.  All  men  therefore, 
except  philofophers,  are  bold  thrqpgh  fearing  and  dread, 
though  it  is  abfurd  that  any  one  fhould  be  bold  through 
fear  or  cowardice.  Entirely  fo.  But  w^hat,  are  not  the 
moderate  among  thefe  affe61ed  in  the  fame  manner  ? 
and  are  they  not  temperate  by  a certain  intemperance  ? 
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Though  this  is  in  a certain  refpeft  impofTiblc,  yet  a paffioa 
fimilar  to  this  happens  to  them  with  refpedl  to  this  foollfh 
temperance  : for,  fearing  to  be  deprived  of  other  plea- 
fures  which  at  the  fame  time  they  defirc,  they  abftain 
from  others,  by  others  being  vanquifhed.  And  though 
they  call  intemperance  a fubjedlion  to  pleafures;  yet  at 
the  fame  time  it  happens  to  them,  that  being  vanquifhed 
by  certain  pleafures,  they  rule  over  others  j and  this  is 
fimilar  to  what  I juft  now  faid,  that  after  a certain  man- 
ner they  become  temperate  through  intemperance. — It 
feems  fo  indeed.  But,  O blefled  Simmras  ! this  is  by  no 
means  the  right  road  to  virtue,  to  change  pleafures  for 
pleafures,  pains  for  pains,  fear  for  fear,  and  the  greater 
for  the  lefler,  like  pieces  of  money : but  that  alone  is  the 
proper  coin,  I mean  wifdom,  for  w'hich  all  thefe  ought  to 
be  changed.  And  indeed,  for  the  fake  of  this,  and  witli 
this  every  thing  muft  in  reality  be  bought  and  fold,  both 
fortitude  and  temperance,  juftice,  and,  in  one  word,  true 
virtue,  which  fubfifts  with  wdfdom,  whether  pleafures  and 
pains,  and  every  thing  elfe  of  this  kind,  are  prefent  or 
abfent : but  if  thefe  are  feparated  from  wifdom,  and 
changed  from  one  another,  fuch  virtue  does  not  merit  to 
be  called  even  a ihadowy  defcription,  but  is  in  reality  fer- 
vile,  and  poflefles  nothing  falutary  and  true.  But  that 
which  is  in  reality  true  virtue,  is  a purification  from  every 
thing  of  this  kind  ; and  temperance  and  juftice,  fortitude 
and  prudence  Itfelf,  are  each  of  them  a certain  purifica- 
tion. And  thofe  who  inftituted  the  myfteries  for  us,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  by  no  means  contemptible  perfons,  but 
to  luive  really  fignitied  formerly,  in  an  obfcure  manner, 
that’  nulMver  dcfcetideit  into  Hades  uninltiatedy  and  •without 
being  a partaker  of  the  m^eries,  Jhould  be  pktnged  into  mire  ; 
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hut  that  nvhoever  arrived  there,  purified  and  initiated,  Jljould 
d’lvell  with  the  gods.  For,  as  it  is  faid  by  thofe  who  write 
about  the  myrteries, 

“ The  thyrfus-bearers  numerous  are  feeu, 

“ But  few  tlie  Bacchufes  have  always  been.” 

But  thefe  few  are,  In  my  opinion,  no  other  than  thofe 
who  philofophize  rightly ; and  that  I may  be  ranked 
in  the  number  of  thefe,  I fhall  leave  nothing  unattempted, 
but  exert  myfelf  in  all  polTible  ways.  But  whether  or  not 
my  exertions  will  be  properly  direfted,  and  whether  I 
fhall  accomplifli  any  thing  when  I arrive  thither,  I fhall 
clearly  know,  very  Ihortly,  if  divinity  pleafes,  as  It  appears 
to  me.  And  this  (fays  he),  Simmias  and  Cebes,  is  my 
apology,  why  upon  leaving  you,  and  the  rulers  of  the  pre- 
fent  life,  I ought  not  to  be  afflicSled  and  Indignant,  fince  I 
am  perfuaded  that  I fhall  there  meet  with  mailers  and 
companions  not  lefs  good  than  fuch  as  are  here.  This 
indeed  is  incredible  to  many  ; but  if  my  apology  fliall  have 
more  Influence  with  you  than  with  the  judges  of  the 
Athenians,  it  will  have  a good  efFe£l. 

But  w'hen  Socrates  had  thus  fpoken,  Cebes  renewing  the 
difcourfe  faid.  Other  things,  Socrates,  appear  to  me  to  be 
well  fpoken  ; but  what  you  have  alTerted  about  the  foul  will 
produce  in  men  much  incredulity,  wh®  think,  when  it  is 
liberated  from  the  body,  that  it  is  no  longer  any  where, 
but  that,  on  that  very  day  in  which  a man  dies,  it  Is  cor- 
rupted and  perilhes,  and  this  Immediately  as  it  is  freed 
from  the  body  ; and  befides  this,  that  on  its  departure  it 
becomes  diflipated  like  wind  or  fmoke,  makes  its  efcape, 
and  flies  away.,  and  Is  no  longer  any  wliere  : for  if  it  re- 
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mainetl  any  where,  ell'entially  eolle^tefl  in  itfelf,  and  libe- 
rated from  thofe  evils  which  you  have  now  enumerated, 
there  would  be  an  abundant  and  fair  hope,  Socrates,  that 
what  you  have  aflerted  is  true.  But  it  will  perhaps  re- 
quire no  fmall  allurement  and  faith,  in  order  to  be  per- 
fuaded  that  the  foul  remains,  though  the  man  dies,  and 
that  it  poflefles  a certain  power  and  prudence. — You 
fpeak  the  truth,  Cebes  (fay#  Socrates) ; but  what  fliall 
we  do  ? Are  you  willing  that  we  fliould  difeourfe  about 
thefe  particulars,  whether  it  is  proper  that  this  fliould  be 
the  cafe  with  the  foul,  or  not  ?-^Indeed  (fays  Cebes),  I 
ftiall  hear  with  great  pleafure  your  opinion  on  this  fub- 
je61:. — For  I do  not  think  (anfwered  Socrates)  that  any 
one  who  fliould  hear  this  difeuflion,  even  though  he 
fliould  be  a comic  poet,  could  fay  that  I trifled,  and  djf- 
courfed  about  things  not  accommodated  to  my  condition. 
If  it  is  agreeable  to  you  therefore,  and  It  is  requifite  to 
inveftigate  thefe  particulars,  let  us  confider  whether  the 
fouls  of  dead  men  furvive  in  Hades,  or  not. 

The  afl'ertion  indeed,  which  we  now  call  to  mind.  Is  an 
ancient  one,  I mean  that  fouls  departing  from  hence  exift  in 
Hades,  and  that  they  again  return  hither,  and  are  generated 
from  the  dead.  And  if  the  cafe  is  fuch,  that  living  natures 
are  again  generated  from  the  dead,  can  there  be  any  other 
confequence  than  that  our  fouls  are  there  for  they  could 
not  be  again  generated  if  they  had  no  fubfiftence;  and 
this  will  be  fuflicient  argument  that  thefe  things  are  fo. 
If  it  is  really  evident  that  the  living  cannot  be  generated 
from  any  thing  elfc  than  the  dead.  But  if  this  is  not  the 
cafe,  it  will  be  necefiary  to  adduce  fonie  other  reafon. 
— Entirely  fo  (fays  Cebes),  You  fliould  not  therefore 
(fays  he)  confider  tills  afl'ertion  with  refpedi  to  meri 
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aloutf,  if  you  wifli  to  learn  witL  facility  •,  but  we  fliould 
furvey  it  as  connefted  with  all  animals  and  plants,  and,  in 
one  word,  with  every  thing  which  is  endued  with  generation. 
Are  not  all  things  therefore  fo  generated,  that  they  are 
produced  no  otherwife  than  contraries  from  contraries,  I 
mean  thofe  to  which  any  thing  of  this  kind  happens?  as 
the  beautiful  is  contrary  to  the  bafe,  and  the  juft  to  the 
unjuft ; and  a thoufand  other  particuiars  fubfift  in  the 
fame  manner.  We  fliould  confider  therefore  whether  it 
is  neceflary,  refpedting  every  thing  which  has  a contrary, 
that  this  contrary  fliould  be  generated  from  nothing  elfe 
than  that  which  is  its  contrary.  As  for  inftance,  is  it  not 
neceflary,  that  when  any  thing  becomes  greater,  it  fliould 
become  fo  from  being  before  this  fmaller  ? — It  is  fo, 
fays  he. — And  is  not  the  weaker  generated  from  the 
ftronger,  and  the  fwifter  from  the  flow^er  ? — Entirely 
fo. — But  what  if  any  thing  becomes  wmrfe,  muft  it  not 
become  fo  from  the  better?  and  if  more  juft,  muft  it  not 
be  generated  from  the  more  unjuft  ? How  fliould  it  not  ? 
— We  have  then  (fays  he)  fufficlently  determined  this, 
that  every  thing  is  thus  generated,  viz,  contraries  from 
contraries.  Entirely  fo.  But  what,  is  there  any  thing 
among  thefe  wdiich  has  a middle  fubfiftence  between  both 
(fince  all  contraries  are  two),  fo  as  to  caufe  two  generation# 
from  this  to  that,  and  from  that  again  to  this  ? for  be- 
tween a greater  and  a lefler  thing  there  is  increafe  and 
diminution  •,  and  hence  we  fay,  that  the  one  is  increafed, 
but  the  other  diminifhed.  It  is  fo  (fays  he).  And  muft 
not  to  be  feparated  and  mingled,  to  be  cooled  and  heated, 
and  every  thing  in  the  fame  manner,  though  fometime# 
we  do  not  diftinguifli  the  feveral  particulars  by  names, 
muft  they  not  in  reality  be  every  w^herethus  circuniftanced, 
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be  generated  from  each  other,  and  be  fubje£l  to  a mutual 
generation  of  each  into  one  another  ? Entirely  fo  (fays  he). 
What  then  (fays  Socrates),  is  there  any  thing  contrary  to 
the  being  alive,  as  fleeping  is  contrary  to  waking  En- 
tirely fo  (fays  he).  But  what  is  this  contrary  ? To  be 
dead.  Are  not  thefe  therefore  generated  from  each 
other,  fmce  they  are  contraries  ? and  fmce  they  are  two, 
are  there  not  two  generations  between  them  How  fhould 
there  not  ? I will  therefore  (fays  Socrates)  tell  you  what 
one  of  thefe  conjunclions  is  which  I have  juft  now  fpoken 
of,  and  what  its  generations  are ; do  you  tell  me  what 
the  other  is.  But  I fay,  that  the  one  of  thefe  is  to  jleepy 
but  the  other  to  awake ; and  from  fleeping  awaking  is 
generated,  and  from  awaking  fleeping  •,  and  the  genera- 
tions of  thefe  ate  on  the  one  hand  to  be  laid  afleep,  and 
OH  the  other  to  be  roufed.  Have  I fufficiently  explained 
this  to  you  or  not  ? Perfeflly  fo.  Do  you  therefore  (fays 
he)  inform  me,  in  a flmilar  manner,  concerning  life  and 
death.  Do  you  not  fay,  that  living  is  the  contrary  of  to 
be  dead  ? I do.  And  that  they  are  generated  from  each 
other  ? Certainly.  What  then  is  generated  from  that 
which  is  alive  ? That  which  is  dead,  fays  he.  But  what 
(fays  Socrates)  is  generated  from  the  dead?  It  is  necef- 
fary  to  confefs  (fays  he)  that  this  muft  be  the  living. 
From  the  dead  therefore  (fays  he),  O Cebes  ! living  things, 
and  men  who  are  alive,  are  generated.  It  appears  fo,  fays 
he.  Our  fouls  therefore  (fays  Socrates)  fubfift  in  Hades. 
So  it  feems.  Is  not  therefore  one  of  the  generations  fub- 
fifting  about  thefe  manifeft?  for  to  die  is,  I tbink,  fulFi- 
ciently  clear;  is  it  not.^  Entirely  fo,  fays  he.  What  then 
fhall  we  do?  ftiall  we  not  render  back  a contrary  genera- 
tion in  its  turn,  but  fay  that  nature  is  defective  and  lame 
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In  this  jurticulari’  Or  is  it  neceflary  to  affign  a certain 
contrary  generation  to  the  being  dead  ? Entirely  fo,  fays 
he.  But  what  is  this  i To  be  reftored  back  again  to  life. 
But  (fays  Socrates),  if  there  is  fuch  a thing  as  to  revive 
again,  will  not  this  reviving  be  a generation  from  the  dead 
to  the  living  ? Pexfeftly  fo.  This  then  is  agreed  upon 
by  us,  that  the  living  are  generated  from  the  dead  no  lefs 
•than  the  dead  from  the  living  : but  this  being  the  cafe,  it 
is  a fufficient  argument  to  prove  that  the  fouls  of  the  dead 
muft  neceflarily  exift  fomewhere,  from  whence  they  may 
again  be  generated.  It  appears  to  me  (fays  he),  Socrates, 
that  this  muft  neceflarliy  follow  from  what  has  been  ad- 
mitted. 

Take  notice  then  (fays  he),  O Cebes!  that  we  have 
not  unjuftly  made  thefe  conceffions,  as  it  appears  to  me  : 
for  if  other  things,  when  generated,  were  not  always  re- 
ftored in  the  place  of  others,  revolving  as  it  were  in  a 
circle,  but  generation  fubfifted  according  to  a right  line, 
proceeding  from  one  thing  alone  into  its  oppofite,  without 
recurring  again  to  the  other,  and  making  an  inflexion,  you 
know  that  all  things  would  at  length  poflefs  the  fame 
form,  would  be  affecfed  with  the  fame  paflTion,  and  would 
ceafe  to  be  generated.  How  do  you  fay?  fays  he.  It  is 
by  no  means  difficult  (replies  Socrates)  to  underftand  what 
laflertj  but  juft  as  if  there  flipuld  be  fpch  a thing  as  fallr 
ing  afleep  without  recurring  again  to  5 vigilant  ftate,  ge- 
nerated from  a fleepy  condition,  you  know  that  all  things 
would  at  length  exhibit  the  delufions  of  Endymion,  and 
would  nowhere  prefent  themfelves  to  the  view,  becaufe 
every  thing  elfe  would  fufFer  the  fame  as  happened  to  him, 
vi/.  would  be  laid  afleep.  And  if  all  things  were  mingled  tOr 
gether,  without  ever  being  feparated,  the  doflrlnc  of  Anaxr 
agoras  would  foon  be  verified  for  all  things  would  be  at 
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colledled  in  a heap.  In  the  fame  manner,  my  dear  Sim- 
mias,  if  all  fuch  things  as  participate  of  life  fhould  die,  and 
after  they  are  dead  fhould  abide  in  that  lifelefs  form,  and 
not  revive  again,  would  there  not  be  a great  nec^ffity  that 
all  things  fhould  at  length  die,  and  that  nothing  fhould 
live  i for  if  living  beings  are  generated  from  other  things, 
and  living  beings  die,  how  can  it  be  otherwife,  but  that  all 
things  mull  be  extinguifhed  through  being  dead  ? It  ap- 
pears to  me,  Socrates  (fays  Cebes),  that  it  cannot  be  other- 
wife  ; and  in  my  opinion  you  perfectly  fpeak  the  truth : 
for  to  me,  Cebes  (fays  Socrates),  it  feems  to  be  fo  more  than 
any  thing,  and  that  we  have  not  aflented  to  this  through 
deception ; but  that  there  is  fuch  a thing  in  reality  as  re- 
viving again  ; that  the  living  are  generated  from  the  dead  ; 
that  the  fouls  of  the  dead  have  a fubfiftence  ; and  that  the 
Condition  of  the  good  after  this  life  will  be  better  than  at 
prefent,  but  of  the  evil  worfe. 

But  (fays  Cebes,  interrupting  him),  according  to  that 
, doctrine,  Socrates,  which  you  are  frequently  accuf- 
tomed  fo  employ  (if  it  is  true),  that  learning  with 
tefpeft  to  us  is  nothing  elfe  than  reminifcence  ; ac- 
cording to  this,  it  is  neceffary  that  we  muft  have  learned 
the  things  which  we  now  call  to  mind  in  fome  former 
period  of  time.  But  this  is  impoffible,  unlefs  our  foul 
fubfifled  fomewhere  before  it  took  up  its  refidence  in  this 
human  form  •,  fo  that  from  hence  the  foul  will  appear  to 
be  a certain  immortal  nature.  But,  Cebes  (fays  Simmias, 
interrupting  him),  recall  into  my  memory  what  demonftra- 
tions  there  are  of  thefe  particulars  •,  for  I do  not  very 
much  remember  them  at  prefent.  The  truth  of  this  (fays 
Cebes)  is  evinced  by  one  argument,  and  that  a mo(l:  beau- 
tiful one,  that  men,  when  interrogated,  if  they  are  but  in- 
terrogated properly,  will  fpeak  about  every  thing  jull  as  it 
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is.  At  the  fame  time  they  could  never  do  this,  unlcfs 
i'cience  and  right  reafon  refided  in  their  natures.  And  in 
the  fecond  place,  if  any  one  leads  them  toi  diagrams,  or  any 
thing  of  this  kind,  he  wdll  in  thefe  moft  clearly  difcover 
that  this  is  really  the  cafe.  But  if  you  are  not  perfuaded 
from  this,  Simmias  (fays  Socrates),  fee  if,  from  confider- 
ing  the  fubjeft  in  this  manner,  you  will  perceive  as  we  do. 
For  you  do  not  believe  how  that  which  is  called  learning 
is  reminifcence.  I do  not  difbelieve  it  (fays  Simmias);  but 
I defire  to  be  informed  concerning  this,  which  is  the  fub- 
je£l  of  our  dlfcourfe,  I mean  reminifcence  ; and  indeed, 
from  what  Cebes  has  endeavoured  to  fay,  I almofl  now 
remember,  and  am  perfuaded  : but  neverthelefs  I would  at 
prefent  hear  how  you  attempt  to  fupport  this  opinion.  We 
defend  it  then  (fays  Socrates)  as  follows  : we  confefs  with- 
out doubt,  that  if  any  one  calls  any  thing  to  mind,  it  is 
neceflary  that  at  fome  time  or  other  he  fliould  have  previ- 
oufly  known  this.  Entirely  fo  (fays  he).  Shall  we  not  con- 
fefs this  alfo  (fays  Socrates),  that  when  feienee  is  produced 
in  us,  after  fome  particular  manner,  it  is  reminifcence  ? 
But  I mean  by  a particular  manner,  thus  : If  any  one,  upon 
feeing  or  hearing  any  thing,  or  apprehending  it  through 
the  medium  of  any  other  fenfe,  fliculd  not  only  know  it, 
but  fliould  alfo  think  upon  fomethlng  elfe,  of  which  there 
is  not  the  fame,  but  a different  fcience,  fhould  we  not  juftly 
fay,  that  he  recollects  or  remembers  the  particular,  of  which 
he  receives  a mental  conception  ? How  do  you  mean  ? 
Thus  (fays  Socrates) : In  a certain  refpect  the  fcience  of 
a man  is  different  from  that  of  a lyre.  How  fliould  it 
not  ? Do  you  not  therefore  know,  that  lovers,  when  they 
fee  a lyre,  or  a veftment,  or  any  thing  elfe  whicli  the  objcCls 
tjf  their  affoction  were  accullomcd  to  ufe,  no  fooner  know 
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the  lyre,  than  they  immediately  receive  in  their  cogitative 
part  the  fprm  of  the  beloved  perfon  to  whom  the  lyre  be- 
longed? But  this  is  no  other  than  reminifcence  : juft  at 
any  one,  upon  feeing  Simmias,  often  recollefts  Cebes  j 
and  in  a certain  refpeft  an  infinite  number  of  fuch  parti- 
culars continually  occur.  An  infinite  number  indeed,  by 
Jupiter  (fays  Simmias).  Is  not  then  (fays  Socrates)  fome- 
thing  of  this  kind  a certain  reminifcence  ; and  then  efpe- 
cially  fo,  when  any  one  experiences  this  affedliion  about 
things,  which,  through  time,  and  ceafing  to  confider  them, 
he  has- now  forgotten  ? Entirely  fo  (fays  Simmias).  But 
what  (fays  Socrates),  does  it  happen,  that  when  any  one 
fees  a painted  horfe  and  a painted  lyre,  he  calls  to  mind  a 
man  ; and  that  when  he  beholds  a picture  of  Simmias, 
he  recolle£ls  Cebes  ? Entirely  fo.  And  will  it  not  alfo 
happen,  that  on  feeing  a pldlure  of  Simmias,  he  will  re- 
collc£l  Simmias  himfelf  ? It  certainly  will  happen  fo  (fays 
he). 

Does  it  not  therefore  follow,  that  in  all  thefe  inftances 
reminifcence  partly  takes  place  from  things  fimllar,  and 
partly  from  fuch  as  are  dllfimilar  ? It  does.  But  when 
any  one  recollects  any  thing  from  fimllars,  muft  it  not  alfo 
happen  to  him,  that  he  muft  know  whether  this  fimilitude 
is  deficient  in  any  refpeift,  as  to  likenefs,  from  that  parti- 
cular of  which  he  has  the  remembrance  ? It  is  necefl'ary  ^ 
(fays  he).  Confider  then  (fays  Socrates)  if  the  following 
particulars  are  thus  circumftanccd.  Do  we  fay  that  anv 
thing  is  in  a certain  rcfpect  equal  ? I do  not  fay  one  piece 
of  wood  to  another,  nor  one  ftone  to  another,  nor  any 
thing  elfc  of  this  kind  ; but  do  we  fay  that  equal  itfelf, 
which  is  fomcthlng  different  from  all  thefe,  is  foniething 
or  t'othlng  ? \^'e  fay  it  is  foniething  diff'erent,  by  Jupiter, 
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Socrates  (fays  Simmias),  and  that  in  a wonderful  man- 
ner. Have  we  alfo  a fcientific  knowledge  of  that  which 
is  equal  itfelf?  Entirely  fo  (fays  he).  But  from  whence 
do  we  receive  the  fcience  of  it  ? Is  it  not  from  the  particu- 
lars we  have  juft  now  fpoken  of,  viz.  On  feeing  wood,ftones, 
or  other  things  of  this  kind,  which  are  equals,  do  we  not 
form  a conception  of  that  which  is  different  from  thefe  ? 
But  confider  the  affair  in  this  manner : Do  not  equal  ftones 
and  pieces  of  wood,  which  fometimes  remain  the  fame,  at 
one  time  appear  equal,  and  at  another  not  ? Entirely  fo. 
But  what,  can  equals  themjelvcs  ever  appear  to  you  unequal  ? 
or  can  equality  feem  to  be  Inequality  ? By  no  means,  So- 
crates. Thefe  equals  therefore  are  not  the  fame  with 
equal  itfelf.  By  no  means,  Socrates,  as  It  appears  to  me. 
But  from  thefe  equals  (fays  he),  which  are  different  from 
equal  itfelf,  you  at  the  fame  time  underftand  and  receive 
the  fcience  of  equal  itfelf.  You  fpeak  moft  true  (fays  he). 
Is  it  not  therefore  either  fimilar  to  thefe  or  diffimllar  ? 
Entirely  fo.  But  indeed  (fays  Socrates)  this  Is  of  no  con- 
fequence  : for  while,  in  confequence  of  feeing  one  thing, 
you  underftand  another,  from  the  view  of  this,  whether  it 
is  diffimilar  or  fimilar,  it  is  ncceffary  that  this  conception 
of  another  thing  fliould  be  reminifcence.  Entirely  fo.  But 
what  will  you  determine  concerning  this  (fays  Socrates)  ? 
Do  we  fuffer  any  thing  of  this  kind  refpe£l:Ing  the  equa- 
lity in  pieces  of  wood,  and  other  fiich  equals  as  we  have 
juft  now  fpoken  of  ? and  do  they  appear  to  us  to  be  equal 
in  the  fame  manner  as  equal  itfelf  ? and  is  fomethii>g  or 
nothing  wanting,  through  which  they  are  lefs  equal  than 
equal  itfelf  ? There  is  much  wanting  (fays  he).  Muft 
we  not  therefore  confefs,  that  when  any  one,  on  behold- 
ing fome  particular  thing,  underftands  that  he  wifhes  this 
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•w  liich  I nou'  perceive  to  be  fuch  as  fomething  elfe  is,  but 
that  it  is  deficient,  and  falls  fhort  of  its  perfection ; muft  wc 
not  confefs  that  he  who  undcrftands  this,  necefiarily  had 
a previous  knowledge  of  that  to  which  he  afTerts  this  to  be 
fimilar,  but  in  a defective  degree  ? It  is  necefiary.  What 
then,  do  we  fufFer  fomething  of  this  kind  or  not  about 
equals  and  equal  itfelf?  Perfectly  fo.  It  is  necefiary 
therefore  that  we  muft  have  previoufiy  known  equal  itfelf 
before  that  time,  in  w'hich,  from  firft  feeing  equal  things, 
we  underftood  that  we  defired  all  thefe  to  be  fuch  as  equal 
itfelf  but  that  they  had  a defective  fubfiftence.  It  is  fo- 
But  this  alfo  we  muft  confefs,  that  we  neither  underftood 
this,  nor  are  able  to  underftand  it  by  any  other  means, 
than  either  by  the  fight,  or  the  touch,  or  fome  other  of  the 
fenfes.  I fpeak  in  the  fame  manner  about  all  thefe-  For 
they  are  the  fame,  Socrates,  with  refpeCt  to  that  which 
your  difcourfe  wilhes  to  evince.  But  indeed,  from  the 
fenfes,  it  is  necefiary  to  underftand  that  all  equals  in 
fenfible  objeCls  afpire  after  equal  itfelf  and  are  defi- 
cient from  its  pcrfeClion.  Or  how  fhall  we  fay  ? In 
this  manner : Before,  therefore,  we  began  to  fee,  or 
hear,  and  to  perceive  other  things,  it  ncceflarily  fol- 
lows, that  we  muft  in  a certain  refpecT:  have  received 
the  fcience  of  equal  itfcf  fo  as  to  know  what  It  is,  or  cllc 
we  could  never  refer  the  equals  among  fenfibles  to  equal 
itfelf  and  be  convinced  that  all  thefe  defirc  to  become 
fuch  as  equal  ifelf  but  fall  fiioit  of  its  perfcCfion.  This, 
Socrates,  is  necefiary,  from  what  has  been  previoufiy  faid. 
But  do  wc  not,  as  foon  ns  we  are  born,  fee  and  hear,  and 
pofi'efs  the  other  fenfes  ? Entirely  fo.  But  wc  have  faid 
it  is  necefiary  tliat  prior  to  thefe  we  Ihould  have  received 
the  feicnce  of  equal  itfelf  Certainly,  AVc  muft  necef- 
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farily  therefore,  as  it  appears,  have  received  It  before  wc 
were  born.  It  appears  fo. 

If  therefore,  receiving  this  before  we  were  born,  we  were 
born  pofleffing  it ; we  both  knew  prior  to  our  birth,  and  as 
foon  as  we  were  born,  not  only  the  equals  the  grcfiter^  and 
tlie  lejfer,  but  every  thing  of  this  kind  : for  our  difcourfe 
at  prefent  is  itot  more  concerning  the  equal  than  the  beauti- 
ful^ the  goodf  the  jujl^  and  the  holy^  and  in  one  word,  about 
every  thing  which  we  mark  with  the  Cgnature  of  that 
•which  is,  both  in  our  interrogations  when  we  interrogate, 
and  in  our  anfwers  when  we  reply  : fo  that  it  Is  neceffary 
we  Ihould  have  received  the  fcience  of  all  thefe  before  w'e 
•were  born.  All  this  is  true.  And  if,  fince  we  receive 
thefe  fciences,  we  did  not  forget  each  of  them,  we  ihould 
always  be  born  knowing,  and  fliould  always  know  them, 
through  the  whole  courfe  of  our  life  : for  to  know  is  no^ 
thing  elfe  than  this,  to  retain’the  fcience  which  we  have 
received,  and  not  to  lofe  it.  Or  do  we  not  call  oblivion 
the  lofs  of  fcience  ? Entirely  fo  (fays  he),  Socrates.  But  if, 
receiving  fcience  before  we  were  born,  we  lofe  it  at  the  time 
of  our  birth,  and  afterwards,  through  exercifing  the  fenfes 
about  thefe  particulars,  receive  back  again  thofe  fciences 
which  we  once  before  poiTelled,  will  not  that  which  we 
call  learning  be  a recovery  of  our  own  proper  fcience? 
and  (hall  we  not  fpeak  rightly  when  we  call  tliis  a certain 
reminlfcence  ? Entirely  fo.  For  this  appears  to  be  pof- 
lible,  that  when  any  one  perceives  any  thing,  either  by 
leelng  or  hearing,  or  employing  any  other  fenfe,  he  may 
at  the  fame  time  know  fonrething  different  from  this, 
which  he  had  forgot,  and  to  which  this  approaches,  whe- 
ther it  is  diffanilar  or  fimllar.  So  that,  as  1 faid,  one  of  thefe 
two  things  muft  be  the  confequence. : either  that  we  were 
5 born 
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born  knowing  thefe,  and  poflefs  a knowledge  of  all  of 
them,  through  the  whole  of  our  life  j or  that  we  only 
remember  what  we  are  faid  to  learn  afterwards  ; and  thus 
learning  will  be  reminifcence.  The  cafe  is  perfeftly  fo, 
Socrates. 

Which  therefore  will  you  choofe,  Simmlas  : that  we  are 
born  knowing,  or  that  we  afterwards  remember  the 
particulars  of  which  we  formerly  received  the  fcience  ? 
At  prefent,  Socrates,- 1 have  no  choice.  But  what  will  be 
your  choice  in  the  following  inftance,  and  what  will  be 
your  opinion  about  it  ? Can  a man,  who  poflefles  fcience, 
render  a reafon  concerning  the  obje£ls  of  his  knowledge, 
or  not  ? There  is  a great  necelhty,  fays  he,  Socrates?, 
that  he  fhould.  And  does  it  alfo  appear  to  you,  that  all 
men  can  render  a reafon  of  the  particulars  concerning 
which  we  have  juft  now  fpoken  ? — I wifh  they  could,  fays 
Simmlas ; but  I am  much  more  afraid,  that  to-morrow 
there  will  no  longer  be  any  one  here  who  can  accomplifh 
this  in  a becoming  manner.  You  do  not  therefore  think, 
Simmlas,  that  all  men  know  thefe  particulars.  By  no 
means.  They  remember,  therefore,  the  things  which 
they  have  once  learned.  It  is  neceflary.  But  when  did 
our  fouls  receive  this  fcience  ? for  they  did  not  receive 
them  from  thofe  from  whom  we  are  born  men.  Certainly 
not.  Before  this  period,  therefore.  Certainly.  Our 
fouls  therefore,  Simmias,  had  a fubfiftence  before  they 
were  in  a human  form-,  feparate  from  bodies,  and  pof- 
fefl'ed  prudence.  Unlefs,  Socrates,  we  received  thefe 
fclences  while  we  were  making  our  entrance  into  the  pre- 
fent life  j for  that  fpace  of  time  is  yet  left  for  us.  Let  it 
be  fo,  my  friend.  But  in  what  other  time  did  we  lofc 
thefe  ? for  wc  were  not  born  polVclTnig  them,  as  we  have 
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juft  now  acknowledged.  Did  we  lofe  them  at  the  very 
time  In  which  we  received  them  ? Or  can  you  mention 
any  other  time  ? By  no  means,  Socrates  ; but  I was  ig- 
norant that  I fpoke  nothing  to  the  purpofe. 

Will  then  the  cafe  remain  thus  for  us,  Simmlas  ? For  if 
thofe  things  have  a fubfiftence  which  we  perpetually  pro- 
claim, viz.  a certain  fomething  beautiful  and  good,  and  every 
fuch  eflence  ; and  if  we  refer  to  tliis  all  fenfible  objedfs,  as 
finding  it  to  have  a prior  fubfiftence,  and  to  be  ours,  and 
afiimilate  thefe  to  it,  as  images  to  their  exemplar ; it  is 
neceflary  that,  as  thefe  have  a fubfiftence,  fo  llkewife  that 
our  foul  ftiould  have  fubfifted  before  we  were  born  : but  if 
thefe  are  not,  this  difcourfe  will  have  been  undertaken  In 
vain.  Is  it  not  fo  ? and  is  there  not  an  equal  neeeftity, 
both  that  thefe  ftiould  have  a fubfiftence,  and  that  our 
fouls  ftiould  have  liad  a being  before  we  were  born,  and  that 
the  one  cannot  be  without  the  other  ? — The  fame  necef- 
fity,  Socrates  (fays  Simmlas),  appears  to  me  to  take  place 
in  a moft  tranfcendent  manner ; and  the  difcourfe  flies  to 
a beautiful  circuniftance,  I mean  that  our  foul  fubfifted 
before  we  were  born,  in  a manner  fimilar  to  that  eflence 
which  you  now  fpeak  of.  For  I poflefs  nothing  which  is 
fo  clear  to  me  as  this,  that  all  fuch  things  as  the  beautiful 
and  the  good  fubfift,  in  the  moft  eminent  degree,  together 
with  every  thing  elfe  which  you  now  mention  ; and,  with 
refpedt  to  myfelf,  it  is  fufficiently  demonftrated.  But' 
how  does  it  appear  to  Cebes  ? fays  Socrates:  for  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  that  Cebes  alfo  ftiould  be  perfuaded.  In  my  opi- 
nion he  is  fufficiently  fo  (fays  Slnimias),  although  he  is  the 
moft  refolute  of  all  men  in  not  aflenting  to  what  is  faid. 
Yet  I think  he  is  fufficiently  perfuaded  that  our  foul  had 
a fubfiftence  before  we  were  born.  But  whether  or  not 
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the  foul  remains  after  death,  does  not  appear  to  me,  So- 
crates (fays  he),  to  be  yet  demonflrated  j but  that  doubt  of 
the  multitude,  which  Cebes  mentioned,  ftill  preiles  hard 
upon  me,  whether,  when  a man  dies,  the  foul  is  not  dlf- 
fjpated,  and  this  is  the  end  of  its  exiftence.  For  what 
hinders  but  that  It  may  be  born,  and  may  have  had  a fub- 
liftence  elfewhere,  and  this  before  it  came  into  a human 
body ; and  yet,  after  it  departs,  and  is  liberated  from  this 
body,  may  then  die,  and  be  corrupted  ? You  fpeak  well, 
Simmias  (fays  Cebes) ; for  it  appears  that  the  half  only  of 
what  was  necefl'ary  has  been  demonflrated,  I mean  that 
our  foul  fubfifled  before  we  were  born  : but  it  is  necef- 
fary  that  you  fhould  demonflrate,  befides  this,  that  it  no 
lefs  fubfifts  after  we  are  dead,  than  it  did  before  we  were 
born,  in  order  that  the  demonftration  may  be  complete. 
This,  Simmias  and  Cebes  (fays  Socrates),  is  even  now  de- 
nt onftra  ted,  if  you  are  only  willing  to  conne£l  into  one 
and  the  fame  the  prefent  difcpurfe  and  that  which  we  be- 
fore alTented  to  ; I mean  that  every  vital  nature  is  gene- 
rated from  that  which  is  dead.  For  if  the  foul  had  a prior 
fubfiftence,  and  It  is  necelTary  that  when  it  proceeds  into 
the  prefent  life,  and  is  generated  man,  that  it  fliould  be 
generated  from  nothing  elfe  than  death,  and  to  be  dead  j 
how  is  it  not  necefl'ary  that  it  fliould  alfo  fubfifl  after 
death,  fince  It  is  requifite  that  it  fhould  be  generatetjl 
again  ? Its  exiftence  therefore  after  death  is  even  now, 
as  I fald,  demonflrated.  But  you  and  Simmias  appear  to 
me  flill  more  ear.neflly  to  difcufs  this  afl'ertion  in  a very 
pleafant  manner,  and  to  be  afraid,  like  boys,  left  on  the 
foul’s  departure  from  the  body  the  winds  fhould  tear  it  ii> 
pieces,  and  widely  difperfe  it,  cfpecially  if  anyone  fliould 
die  during  a ftormy  blafl,  and  not  when  the  heavens  arc 
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ferene.  Upon  this  Cebes  laughing,  Endeavour  (fays  he), 
O Socrates  ! to  periuade  us  of  the  contrary,  as  if  we  were 
afraid,  or  rather  as  if  we  were  not  afraid ; though,  per- 
haps, there  is  feme  boy  among  us,  by  whom  circumftances 
of  this  kind  may  be  dreaded  : him,  therefore,  we  fhould 
endeavour  to  perfuade  not  to  be  terrified  at  death,  as  if  it 
was  fome  dreadful  fpedfre.  But  it  is  neceflary  (fays  So- 
crates) to  charm  him  every  day  till  he  becomes  well. 
But  from  whence  (fays  he),  O Socrates  ! can  a man  ac- 
quire Ikill  in  fuch  enchantment,  fince  you  are  about  to 
leave  us  ? Greece  (fays  he),  Cebes,  is  very  fpacious,  in 
fome  part  of  which  good  men  may  be  found  : and  there 
are  many  barbarous  nations,  all  which  mull  be  wandered 
over,  inquiring  after  an  enchanter,  of  this  kind,  without 
fparing  either  riches  or  labour,  as  there  is  nothing  for 
which  wealth  can  be  more  feafonably  bellowed.  But  it 
is  necelTary  that  you  fhould  inquire  among  yourfelves  ; 
for  perhaps  you  will  not  eafily  find  any  one  who  is  more 
able  to  accomplllh  this  than  yourfelves.  Let  thefe  things 
be  fo  (fays  Cebes) : but,  if  you  pleafe,  let  us  return  from 
whence  we  made  this  digreflion.  It  will  be  agreeable  to 
me  (fays  Socrates) : for  how  fhould  it  not  be  fo  ? You 
fpeak  well,  fays  Cebes. 

Some  fuch  thing,  therefore  (fays  Socrates),  we  ought 
to  inquire  of  ourfelves,  viz.  to  what  being  the  paffion 
of  becoming  diffipated  belongs  j and  refpefting  what 
we  ought  to  fear,  left  this  fhould  take  place ; and  to 
whom  a fear  of  this  kind  is  proper  : and  after  this, 
we  fliould  confider  whether  it  is  foul  or  not ; and,  as 
the  refult  of  thefe  fpeculations,  fhould  either  be  con- 
fident or  fearful  concerning  our  foul.  You  fpeak  true, 
fays  he.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  a paftion  natural  to  that 
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•which  Is  colIe£l:ecl  together,  and  acompofite,  that  it  fliould 
be  difTolved  fo  far  as  it  is  a compofite  ; and  that,  if  there 
is  any  thing  without  compofition,  to  this  alone,  if  to  any 
other,  it  belongs  not  to  fuffer  affections  of  this  kind  ? 
This  (fays  Cebes)  appears  to  me  to  be  the  cafe.  But  does 
it  not  follow,  that  things  which  always  fubfifl  according 
to  the  fame,  and  in  a fimilar  manner,  are,  in  the  moft 
eminent  degree,  incompofites  ; but  that  fuch  things  as 
fubfifl  differently  at  difl'erent  times,  and  never  according 
to  the.  fame,  are  compofites?  To  me  it  appears  fo.  Let 
us  return,  therefore  (fays  he),  to  the  particulars  of  our 
former  difeourfe  : Whether  is  ejfence  itfelf  (which  both  in 
our  inquiries  and  anfwers  we  eflablifhed  as  having  a being) 
that  which  always  fubfifls  fimilarly,  and  according  to  the 
fame,  or  that  which  fubfifls  differently  at  different  times  ? 
And  does  the  equal  itfelfy  the  beautiful  itfelf  and  every  thing 
which  truly  is,  ever  receive  any  kind  of  mutation  ? Or 
does  not  every  thing  which  always  truly  is,  and  has  a 
uniform  fubfiflence,  eflentially  abide  in  a fimilar  manner 
according  to  the  fame,  and  never  in  any  refpedl  receive 
any  mutation  ? It  is  neceffary,  Socrates  (fays  Cebes), 
that  it  fliould  fubfifl  fimilarly,  and  according  to  the  fame. 
But  what  fhall  we  fay  concerning  many  beautiful  things, 
■fuch  as  men,  horfes,  garments,  or  other  things  of  this 
kind,  which  are  either  equal,  or  beautiful ; and  of  all  fuch 
as  are  fynonymous  to  thefe  ? Do  thefe  alfo  fubfifl  accord- 
ing to  the  fame,  or  rather  are  they  not  entirely  contrary  to 
thofe,  fo  that  they  ueitlier  fubfifl  fimilarly  according  to  the 
fame,  either  with  refpe£l  to  themfelves  or  to  one  another, 
or,  in  one  word,  in  any  manner  whatever  ? Thefe  (fays 
Cebes)  never  fubfifl  in  a fimilar  condition.  Thefe,  there- 
fore, may  be  touched,  may  be  feen  and  perceived  by  the 
3 other 
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t)tLcr  fenfes  ; but  thofe  natures  which  always  fuhfift  ac- 
cording to  the  fame,  cannot  be  apprehended  by  any  other 
means  than  the  difcurfive  energy  of  cogitation.  But 
things  of  this  kind  are  invifible,  and  cannot  be  fecn.  Are 
you  willing,  therefore  (fays  he),  that  we  fliould  eflabliih 
two  fpecies  of  beings,  the  one  vifiblc,  and  the  other  invi- 
fible ? Let  us  eftablilh  them,  fays  he.  And  that  the  In- 
vifible fubfills  always  according  to  the  fame,  but  thevifible 
never  according  to  the  fame.  And  this  alfo  (fays  he)  we 
will  eftablilh.  Come  then  (fays  Socrates),  is  there  any 
thing* elfe  belonging  to  us,  than  on  the  one  hand  body, 
and  on  the  other  foul  ? Nothing  elfe,  fays  he.  To  which 
fpecies,  therefore,  fhall  we  fay  the  body  is  more  fimilar 
and  allied  ? It  is  manlfeft  to  every  one  (fays  he) , that  it  is 
allied  to  the  vlfible  fpecies.  But  what  ftiall  we  fay  of  the 
foul  ? Is  it  vifible,  or  invifible  ? It  is  certainly  not  vifible 
to  men,  Socrates,  fays  he.  But  we  fpeak  of  things  which 
are  vifible  or  not  fo,  with  refpedl  to  the  nature  of  men. 
Or  do  you  think  we  fpeak  of  things  vifible  to  any  other 
nature  ? Of  thofe  which  regard  the  nature  of  men.  What 
then  fhall  w'e  fay  refpedling  the  foul,  that  It  is  vifiblc,  or 
cannot  be  feen  ? That  it  cannot  be  feen.  The  foul,  there- 
fore, is  more  fimilar  to  the  invifible  fpecies  than  the  body, 
but  the  body  is  more  fimilar  to  the  vifible.  It  Is  perfeflly 
neceflary  it  fhould  be  fo,  Socrates. 

And  have  we  not  alfo  formerly  aflerted  this,  that 
the  foul,  when  it  employs  the  body  in  the  fpeculatiorx 
of  any  thing,  either  through  fight,  or  hearing,  or  fomo 
other  fenfe  (for  to  fpeculate  through  fenfe,  is  to  fpe- 
culate  through  body),  then,  indeed.  It  is  drawn  by  the 
body  to  things  which  never  fubfift  according  to  the 
fame,  W'anders  and  is  agitated,  and  ftaggers  like  one  in- 
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toxicatcd,  through  paflTmg  into  contaifl;  with  things  of 
this  kind  ? Entirely  fo.  But  when  it  fpeculates  any 
thing,  itfelf  fubfifting  •by  itfelf,  then  it  departs  to  that 
which  is  pure,  eternal,  and  immortal,  and  which  poflefTes 
a famenefs  of  fubfiftence  : and,  as  being  allied  to  fuch  a 
nature,  it  perpetually  becomes  united  with  it,  when  it 
fubfifts  alone  by  itfelf,  and  as  often  as  it  is  lawful  for  it 
to  obtain  fuch  a conjun£lion  : and  then,  too,  it  refts  from 
its  wanderings,  and  perpetually  fubfifts  fimilarly  according 
to  the  fame,  about  fuch  natures,  as  paffing  into  conta£f 
with  them ; and  this  paffion  of  the  foul  is  denominated 
prudence.  You  fpeak  (fays  he),  Socrates,  in  every  refpedb 
beautifully  and  true.  To  which  fpecies,  therefore,  of 
things  formerly  and  now  fpoken  of,  does  the  foul  appear 
to  you  to  be  more  fimilar  and  allied  ? It  appears  to  me, 
Socrates  (fays  he),  that  every  one,  and  even  the  moft  indo-  . 
cile,  mull  admit,  in  confequence  of  this  method  of  rea- 
foning,  that  the  foul  is  both  totally  and  univerfally  more 
fimilar  to  that  which  fubfifts  perpetually  the  fame,  than  to 
that  which  does  not  fo.  But  to  which  is  the  body  moft 
fimilar  ? To  the  other  fpecies. 

But  confider  alfo  as  follows  : that,  fince  foul  and  body 
fubfift  together,  nature  commands  that  the  one  fhould  be 
fubfervient  and  obey,  but  that  the  other  fhould  rule  and 
poflefs  dominion.  And  In  confequence  of  this,  which 
again  of  thefe  appears  to  you  to  be  fimilar  to  a divine 
nature,  and  which  to  the  mortal  nature  ? Or  does  it  not 
appear  to  you  that  the  dlyine  nature  is  eflentially  adapted 
to  govern  and  rule,  but  the  mortal  to  be  governed  and  be 
fubfervient?  Tome  it  does  fo.  To  which,  therefore, 
is  the  foul  fimilar  ? It  Is  manifeft,  Socrates,  that  the  foul 
is  fimilar  to  the  divine,  but  the  body  to  the.  mortal  nature. 

But 
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Rut  conficler  (fays  he),  Cebcs,  whether,  from  all  that  has 
been  faid,  thefe  conclufions  will  refult  to  us,  that  the 
foul  is  moll;  fimllar  to  the  divine,  immortal,  intelligible, 
uniform  and  indiflbluble  nature,  and  which  always  fubfills 
fimilarly  according  to  the  fame  ; but  that  the  body  is  moll 
fimilar  to  the  nature  which  is  human,  mortal,  void  of  in- 
tellecf,  multiform,  dillbluble,  and  which  never  fubfifts 
according  to  the  fame.  Can  we,  my  dear  Cebes,  produce 
any  arguments  to  fhew  that  this  is  not  the  cafe  ? We 
cannot. 

What  then,  in  confequence  of  all  this,  mull  it  not  be  the 
property  of  the  body,  to  be  fwiftly  diflblved ; but  of  the  foul, 
on  the  contrary,  to  be  entirely  indiflbluble,  or  fomething 
bordering  on  fuch  an  afFeblion?  How  fhouldit  not  ? Do 
you  conceive  therefore  (fays  he),  that  when  a man  dies, 
tire  vifible  part  of  him,  or  the  body,  which  is  fituated  in  a 
vifible  region  (and  which  we  call  a dead  body  fubjecl  to 
dlflblutlon,  ruin,  and  diflipation),  does  not  immediately 
fuffer  any  of  thefe  affections,  but  remains  for  a confider- 
able  fpace  of  time  ; and  if  any  one  dies  pofleffing  a grace- 
ful body,  that  it  very  much  retains  its  elegant  form  ? for 
when  the  body  is  bound  and  buried,  according  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Egyptians  bury  their  dead,  it  remains 
almofl;  entire  for  an  incredible  fpace  of  time;  and  though 
fome  parts  of  the  body  may  become  rotten,  yet  the  bones 
and  nerves,  and  every  thing  of  this  kind,  are  preferved  as 
one  may  fay  immortal.  Is  it  not  fo  ? Certainly.  Can 
the  foul  therefore,  which  is  invifible,  and  which  departs 
into  another  place  of  this  kind,  a place  noble,  pure,  and 
invifible,  viz.  into  Hades,  to  a beneficent  and  prudent  god 
(at  which  place,  if  divinity  is  willing,  my  foul  will  fliortly 
arrive) ; can  the  foul,  I fay,  fince  it  is  naturally  of  this 
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kind,  be  immediately  diflipated  and  perifh  on  its  being 
liberated  from  the  body,  as  is  alTerted  by  the  many  ? This 
is  certainly,  my  dear  Cebes  and  Simmias,  far  from  being 
the  cafe.  But  this  will  much  more  abundantly  take  place, 
if  it  is  liberated  in  a pure  condition,  attradling  to  itfelf 
nothing  of  the  body,  as  not  having  willingly  communi- 
cated with  it  in  the  prefent  life,  but  fled  from  it  and  col- 
leftcd  itfelf  into  itfelf ; an  employment  of  this  kind  having 
been  the  fubje£l  of  its  perpetual  meditation.  But  this  is 
nothing  elfe  than  to  philofophize  rightly,  and  to  meditate 
with  facility,  how  to  he  dead  in  reality.  Or  will  not  this 
be  a meditation  of  death  ? Entirely  fo.  Will  not  the 
foul  therefore,  when  in  this  condition,  depart  to  that 
which  is  fnnilar  to  itfelf,  a divine  nature,  and  vdiich  is 
Ilkewife  immortal  and  prudent  ? and  when  it  arrives 
thither,  will  it  not  become  happy,  being  liberated  from 
wandering  and  ignorance,  terror  and  irifane  love,  and  from 
all  other  evils  belonging  to  the  human  nature  ; and  fo,  as 
It  is  faid  of  the  Initiated,  will  in  reality  pafs  the  reft  of  its 
time  in  the  fociety  of  the  gods  ? Shall  v/e  fpeak  in  this 
manner,  Cebes,  or  otherwlfe  ? In  this  manner,  by  Jupiter 
(fays  Cebes). 

But  I think  that  if  the  foul  departs  polluted  and  impure 
from  the  body,  as  having  always  been  its  aflbeiate,  attend- 
ing upon  and  loving  the  body,  and  becoming  enchanted  by 
it,  through  its  defires  and  pleafures,  in  fuch  a manner,  as 
to  think  that  nothing  really  is,  except  what  is  corporeal, 
which  can  be  touched  and  feen,  cat  and  drunk,  and  em- 
ployed for  the  purpofea  of  venereal  occupations,  and  at 
the  fame  time  is  aecuftomed  to  hate,  dread  and  avoid, 
that  which  is  dark  and  Invifible  to  the  eye  of  fenfe,  which 
k intelligible  and  apprehended  by  philofophy;  do  you 

think 
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think  that  a foul  thus  afFe£led  can  be  liberated  from  the 
body,  fo  as  to  fubfifl.  fincerely  by  itfelf  ? By  no  means 
(fays  he).  But  I think  that  it  will  be  contaminated  by  a 
corporeal  nature,  to  which  its  converfe  and  familiarity 
with  the  body,  through  perpetual  aflbciation  and  abundant 
meditation,  have  rendered  it  fimilar  and  allied.  Entirely 
fo.  But  it  is  proper,  my  dear  Cebes,  to  think  that  fuch  a 
nature  is  ponderous  and  heavy,  terreftrial  and  vifible  j and 
that  a foul  of  this  kind,  tlrrough  being  connefted  with  fuch 
a nature,  is  rendered  heavy,  and  drawn  down  again  into  the 
vifible  region  from  its  dread  of  that  which  is  invifible  and 
Blades,  and,  as  it  is  faid,  wanders  about  monuments  and 
tombs  ; about  which  indeed  certain  fliadowy  phantoms  of 
fouls  appear,  being  the  images  produced  by  fuch  fouls  as 
have  not  been  purely  liberated  from  the  body,  but  which 
participate  of  the  vifible  nature  ; and  on  this  account  they 
become  vifible.  It  is  very  reafonable  to  fuppofe  fo,  So- 
crates. It  is  reafonable  indeed,  Cebes  : and  likewife  that 
thefe  are  not  the  fouls  of  the  worthy,  but  of  the  depraved, 
who  are  compelled  to  wander  about  fuch  places  j by  this 
means  fuffering  the  punifliment  of  their  former  conduft, 
which  was  evil  j and  they  are  compelled  thus  to  wander 
till,  through  the  defire  of  a corporeal  nature,  which  attends 
them,  they  are  again  bound  to  a body. 

But  they  arc  bound,  as  it  is  proper  they  Ihould  be,  to 
fuch  manners  as  they  have  exercifed  in  the  prefent  life. 
But  what  do  you  fay  thefe  manners  are,  Socrates  As 
for  example,  that  fuch  as  are  addiQed  to  gluttony,  arro- 
gant injuries,  and  drinking,  and  this  without  any  fear  of 
confequences,{hall  enter  into  the  tribes  of  afles  andbrutesof 
this  kind.  Or  do  you  not  think  it  proper  that  they  fhould  ? 
Y ou  fpcak  in  amanner  perfeflly  becoming.  But  fliall  we  not 
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fay,  that  fuch  as  held,  in  the  higheft  eftimatlon,  injuRice, 
tyranny,  and  rapine,  flaall  enter  into  the  tribes  of  wolves, 
hawks,  and  kites?  Or  where  elfe  can  we  fay  fuch  fouls  de- 
part ? Into  tribes  of  this  kind,  certainly  (fays  Cebcs).  It 
will  therefore  be  manifeR  concerning  the  reft  into  what 
nature  each  departs,  according  to  the  fimilitudes  of  man- 
ners which  they  have  exercifed.  It  is  manifeft  (fays  he)  5 
for  how  fhould  it  not  be  fo?  Are  not  therefore  (fays  he) 
thofe  among  thefe  the  moft  happy,  and  fuch  as  depart  into 
the  beft  place,  who  have  made  popular  and  political  virtue 
their  ftudy,  which  they  call  indeed  temperance  andjuftice, 
and  which  is  produced  from  cuftom  and  exerclfe,  without 
philofophy  and  intelleft  ? But  how  are  thefe  the  moft 
happy?  Becaufe  it  is  fit  that  thefe  fhould  again  migrate 
into  a political  and  mild  tribe  of  this  kind  ; fuch  as  bees, 
wafps,  or  ants,  or  into  the  fame  human  tribe  agaiiT,  and 
from  thefe  become  moderate  men.  It  is  fit. 

But  it  is  not  lawful  for  any  to  pafs  into  the  genus  of 
gods,  except  fuch  as,  through  a love  oflearmng,  have  phi- 
lofophized,  and  departed  from  hence  pcrfe£lly  pure.  But 
for  the  fake  of  this,  my  dear  Simmias  and  Cebes,  thofe 
who  have  philofophlzed  rightly  abftain  from  all  defires 
belonging  to  the  body,  and  ftrenuoufly  perfevere  in  this 
abftinence,  without  giving  themfelves  up  to  their  domi- 
nion ; nor  is  it  becaufe  they  dread  the  ruin  of  their  fami-. 
lies  and  poverty,  like  the  multitude  of  the  lovers  of  wealth; 
nor  yet  becaufe  they  are  afraid  of  ignominy  and  the  infamy 
of  improbity,  like  thofe  who  are  lovers  of  dominion  and 
honours,  that  they  abftain  from  thefe  defires.  For  it  would 
not,  Socrates,  become  them  fo  to  do  (fays  Cebes).  It 
would  not,  by  Jupiter  (fays  he).  Hence  thofe  (fays  he),  O 
^'cbes ! wlio  take  care  of  their  foul,  and  do  not  live  in 
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a ftate  of  fubfervlency  to  tlieir  bodies,  bidding  farewell  to 
all  fuch  chara£lers  as  wc  have  mentioned  above,  do  not 
proceed  in  the  fame  path  with  thefe  during  the  journey  of 
life,  becaufe  fuch  charadlers  are  ignorant  how  they  fliould 
dlredl  their  courfe  •,  but  confidering  that  they  ought  not 
to  a£l;  contrary  to  philofophy,  and  to  its  folution  and  puri- 
fication, they  give  themfelves  up  to  its  diredlion,  and  fol- 
low wherever  it  leads.  In  what  manner,  Socrates  ? I will 
tell  you  (fays  he). 

The  lovers  of  learning  well  know,  that  when  philofo- 
phy receives  their  foul  into  her  proteflion  (and  when  fhe 
.doesfo,  fhe  finds  it  vehemently  bound  and  agglutinated  to 
the  body,  and  compelled  to  fpeculate  things  through  this, 
as  through  a place  of  confinement,  inftead  of  beholding 
herfelf  through  herfelf ; and  befides  this,  rolled  In  every 
kind  of  ignorance  : philofophy  likewlfe  beholds  the  dire 
nature  of  the  confinement,  that  it  arifes  through  defire  j 
fo  that  he  who  is  bound  In  an  eminent  degree  affifts  In 
binding  himfelf)  ■,  the  lovers  of  learning  therefore,  I fay, 
know  that  philofophy,  receiving  their  foul  in  this  condi- 
tion, endeavours  gently  to  exhort  it,  and  diflblve  its  bonds  ; 
and  this  fhe  attempts  to  accomplifli,  by  fhewing  that  the 
infpedfion  of  things  through  the  eyes  is  full  of  deception, 
and  that  this  is  likewlfe  the  cafe  with  perception  through 
the  ears  and  the  other  fenfes.  Philofophy  too  perfuades  the 
foul  to  depart  from  all  thefe  fallacious  informations,  and  to 
employ  them  no  farther  than  neceffity  requires ; and  ex- 
horts her  to  call  together  and  colledl  herfelf  into  one. 
And  befides  this,  to  believe  in  no  other  than  herfelf,  with 
refpedl;  to  what  fheunderftands,  herfelf  fubfifling  by  herfelf, 
of  that  which  has  likewlfe  a real  fubfiftence  by  itfelf ; and 
not  to  confider  that  as  having  a true  ^eing  which  fhe  fpecu- 
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lates  through  others,  and  which  has  its  fubfiftence  in  others* 
And  laftly,  that  a thing  of  this  kind  is  fenfible  and  vifible  ; 
but  that  what  fire  hcrfelf  perceives  is  intelligible  and 
invifible.  The  foul  of  a true  philofopher  therefore,  think- 
ing that  he  ought  not  to  oppofe  this  folution,  abftains  as 
much  as  poflible  from  pleafures  and  defires,  griefs  and 
fears,  eonfidering  that  v/hen  any  one  is  vehemently  de- 
lighted or  terrified,  affiidded  or  defirous,  he  does  not  fulFcr 
any  fuch  mighty  evil  from  thefe  as  fome  one  may  perhaps 
coneeive,  I mean  fuch  as  difeafe  and  a confumption  of 
wealth,  through  indulging  his  defires  ; but  that  he  fufFers 
that  which  is  the  greateft,  and  the  extremity  of  all  evils, 
and  this  without  apprehending  that  he  does  fo.  But  what 
is  this  evil,  Socrates  (fays  Cebes)?  That  the  foul  of  every 
man  is  compelled  at  the  fame  time  to  be  either  vehemently 
d'clighted  or  afflicled  about  fome  particular  thing,  and  to 
confider  that  about  which  it  is  thus  eminently  paflivc,  as 
having  a mofk  evident  and  true  fubfiftence,  though  this  is 
hj  no  means  the  cafe  ; and  that  thefe  are  mofh  cfpecially 
vifible  objedls.  Is  it  not  fo  ? Entirely.  In  this  paffion, 
therefore,  is  not  the  foul  in  tlie  highell  degree  bound  to 
the  body?  In  what  manner?  Becaufe  every  plcafure 
and  pain,  as  if  armed  with  a nail,  faftens  and  rivets  the  foul 
to  the  body,  caufesit  to  become  corporeal,  and  fills  it  with 
an  opinion,  that  whatever  the  body  afferts  is  true.  For  in 
crmfequence  of  the  foul  forming  the  fame  opinions  with 
the  body,  and  being  delighted  with  the  fame  objedfs,  it 
appears  to  me  that  it  is  compelled  to  pofTefs  fimilar  man- 
ners, and  to  be  fimilarly  nourifhed,  and  to  become  fo  af- 
fected, that  it  can  never  pafs  into  Hades  in  a pure  condi- 
tion *,  but  always  departs  full  of  a corporeal  nature  *,  and 
thus  fwiftly  falls  again  into  another  body,  and  becoming  as 
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it  were  fown,  is  engendered  j and  laftly,  that  from  thefe  it 
becomes  deftitute  of  a divine,  pure,  and  uniform  aflbcla- 
tion.  You  fpeak  mod  true,  Socrates  (fays  Cebes). 

For  the  fake  of  thefe  therefore,  O Cebes ! thofe  who  arc 
juflly  loversj  of  learning  are  moderate  and  brave,  and  not 
for  the  fake  of  fuch  things  as  the  multitude  aflert.  Or  do 
you  think  it  is  ? By  no  means  j for  it  cannot  be.  But 
the  foul  of  a phllofopher  reafons  in  this  manner  and  does 
not  think  that  philofophy  ought  to  free  him  from  the  body, 
but  that  when  he  is  freed  he  may  give  himfelf  up  to  plea- 
fures  and  pains,  by  which  he  will  again  be  bound  to  the 
body,  and  will  undertake  a work  which  it  is  impoflible  to 
finifh,  unweaving  as  it  were  the  web  of  Penelope.  But 
procuring  tranquillity  with  refpeft  to  thefe,  and  following 
the  guidance  of  the  reafoning  power,  and  being  always 
converfant  with  this,  contemplating  at  the  fame  time  that 
which  is  true,  divine,  and  not  the  fubjedf  of  opinion,  and 
being  likewife  nouriflied  by  fuch  an  obje£l  of  contempla- 
tion, he  will  think  that  he  ought  to  live  in  this  manner 
while  he  lives,  and  that  when  he  dies  he  fliall  depart  to  a 
kindred  effence,  and  an  eflence  of  this  kind,  being  liberated 
from  the  maladies  of  the  human  nature.  But  from  a 
nutriment  of  this  kind  the  foul  has  no  occafion  to  fear 
(while  it  makes  thefe,  O Simmias  and  Cebes  ! its  ftudy) 
left,  in  its  liberation  from  the  body,  it  Ihould  be  lacera- 
ted, and,  being  blown  about  and  diffipated  by  the  winds, 
fhould  vanifh,  and  no  longer  have  anywhere  a fubfiftence. 

When  Socrates  had  thus  fpoken,  a long  filence  enfued;. 
and  Socrates  feemed  to  revolve  with  himfelf  what  had  been 
faid  ; as  likewife  did  the  greateft  part  of  us : but  Cebes 
and  Simmias  difcourfed  a little  with  each  other.  And 
Socrates  at  length  looking  upon  them, What  (fays he), do  our 

after- 
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aiTcrtions  appear  to  you  to  have  been  not  fufliclently  de- 
mouftrated?  for  many  doubts  and  fufpiclons  yet  remain, 
if  any  one  undertakes  to  Inveftigate  them  fufficiently. 
If  therefore  you  are  confiderlng  fomcthing  elfc  among 
yourfelves,  I have  nothing  to  fay  j but  if  you  are  doubt- 
i;ig  about  thofe  particulars  which  we  have  juft  now  made 
ijhe  fubjefb  of  our  difcourfe,  do  not  be  remifs  in  fpeaklng 
about  and  running  over  what  has  been  faid,  if  it  appears 
tcx  you  in  any  refpeif,  that  we  might  have  fpoken  better  ; 
and  receive  me  again  as  your  aflbclate,  if  you  think  that 
you  can  be  any  ways  benefited  by  my  afliftance.  Upon 
this  Simmias  faid.  Indeed,  Socrates,  I will  tell  you  the 
truth  : for  foipe  time  Gnce  each  of  us  being  agitated  with 
tfoubts,  we  impelled  and  exhorted  one  another  to  interro- 
gate you,  through  our  defire  of  hearing  them  folved  ; but 
we  were  afraid  of  caufing  a debate,  left  it  fhould  be  dif- 
agreeable  to  you  in  your  prefent  circumftanccs.  But  So- 
ci’ates,  upon  hearing  this,  gently  laughed,  and  faid.  This  is 
fi:ra.nge  indeed,  Simmias  -j  for  1 fliall  with  difhcultv'  be  able 
to  petfuade  other  men,  that  I do  not  confider  the  prefent 
fortune  as  a calamity,  fince  I am  not  able  to  perfuade  even 
you  ; but  you  are  afraid  left  I ftiould  be  more  morofe  now 
than  1 was  prior  to  the  prefent  event.  And  as  it  feems  I 
appear  to  you  to  be  more  dcfpicable  than  fwans  with  refpect 
TO  divination,  who,  when  they  perceive  that  it  is  neceftary 
for  them  to  die,  fing  not  only  as  ufual,  but  then  more  than 
cv^er;  rejoicing  that  they  are  about  to  depart  to  that  deity 
in  whofe  fervice  they  arc  engaged.  But  men,  becaufe 
they  tlaerafclves  are  afraid  of  death,  fallely  accufe  the 
fwans,  and  afiert  that,  in  confequence  of  their  being  afflifl- 
ed  at  deatli,  tlreir  fong  is  the  relult  of  grief.  Nor  do  they 
jonikfer  that  no  bird  lings  when  it  is  hungry  or  coldj  or  is 
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iiffllcled  with  any  other  malady  j neither  the  nightingale, 
nor  the  fwallow,  nor  the  lapwing,  all  which  they  fay  fing 
Jamenting  through  diftrefs.  But  neither  do  thefe .birds,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  fing  riirough  forrow,  nor  yet  the  fwans  ; 
but  in  my  opinion  thefe  laft  are  prophetic,  as  belonging  to 
Apollo  ; and  in  confequence  of  forefeeing  the  gocul  w'hick 
Hades  contains,  they  fing  and  rejoice  at  that  period  more 
remarkably  than  at  any  preceding  time.  But  I confidcr 
myfelf  as  a fellow  fervant  of  the  fwans,  and  facred  to  the 
fame  divinity.  I poflefs  a divining  powder  from  our  com- 
mon mailer  no  lefs  than  they  ; nor  lhall  I be  more  afflicleiS 
than  the  fwan  in  being  liberated'  from  the  prefent  life. 
Hence  it  is  proper  that  you  fliould  both  fpeak  and  inquire 
about  whatever  you  pleafe,  as  long  as  the  eleven  magiftrates 
will  permit.  You  fpeak  excellently  well  (fays  Si  mm  las)  ■} 
and  as  you  give  me  permilhon,  I will  both  tell  you  what  arc 
my  doubts,  and  how  far  Cebes  does  not  admit  what  has 
been  faid.  F or,  as  to  myfelf, Socrates,!  am  perhapsof  thefame 
opinion  about  thefe  particulars  as  yourfelf ; that  to  know 
them  clearly  in  the  prefent  life  is  either  impoflible,  or  a 
thing  very  difficult  to  obtain.  But  not  to  argue  about  wdiat 
has  been  faid  in  every  pofliblc  way,  and  to  defift  before  by 
an  arduous  inyeftigation  on  all  fides  wcarinefs  is  produced, 
can  only  take  place  among  indolent  and  effeminate  men. 
For  it  is  necelfary,  in  things  of  this  kind,  either  to  learn 
or  to  find  out  the  manner  of  their  fubfiflence  j or  if  both 
thefe  are  impoffiblc,  then,  by  receiving  the  beft  of  human 
reafons,  and  that  which  Is  the  mofl  difficult  of  confuta- 
tion, to  venture  upon  this  as  on  a raft,  and  fall  in  it  through 
the  ocean  of  life,  unlefs  fome  one  fhould  be  able  to  be 
carried  more  fafely,  and  with  lefs  danger,  by  means  of  » 
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firmer  vehicle,  or  a certain  divine  reafon  *.  I fiiall  not 
therefore  now  be  alhamed  to  interrogate,  in  confequence 

of 

* This  paflage  has  given  the  modern,  and  no  doubt  mofl  of 
the  ancient  Chriftians,  occafion  tofuppofe,  that  Plato,  by  a 7nore 
fafe  and  jinn  divine  reafon,  infnmates  a divine  revelation  : but 
this  fuppofition,  as  Olympiodorus  well  obferves,  is  abfurd  ; fince 
a divine  tradition  affords  no  higher  evidence  than  that  of  opinion. 
He  adds,  that  we  muft  underfland  by  this  Sejo;  Xoyo.-,  or  divine  rea~ 
fan,  felf -beholding  irUelle&f  which,  agreeable  to  Plato’s  defcription 
of  it  in  the  Phasdrus,  affociates  with  deity  itfelf.  Tij  o 
i£«E  axiP^uvoTEgoy,  Ce^kiote^o;,  Ssto?  Aoyoj  ; s or, Trow  a;j  (pciatv  o 
SeoSe!/  £)t^O0£lf,  yXO  0 y£  loiovlcf.  AAA’  Er»»  0 Eqvj^EEOJ 

«VT07r7»)co;  vov;,  o Bsij  7u  oilt  avyoivt  w;  £v  But  in  order  to 

underfland  what  Olympiodorus  means  by  felf-heholding  inUlleB, 
it  is  neceffary  to  obferve  that  there  are  four  modes  of  knowledge, 
which  vve  are  able  to  acquire  in  the  prefent  life.  The  firfl  of  thefe 
rcfults  from  opinion,  by  which  we  learn  that  a thing  is,  without 
knowing  the  <why  : and  this  conftitutes  that  part  of  knowledge, 
which  was  called  by  Ariflotle  and  Plato  Traihicc,  or  erudition  ; and 
vvhich  conlifts  in  moral  Inflrudllous,  for  the  purpofe  of  purifying 

ourfelves  from  immoderate  paflions.  But  the  fecond  is  produced 

• 

by  the  fciences  ; in  which,  from  eftabllfhing  certain  principles  as 
hypothefes,we  educe  neceffary  conclullons,  and  arrive  at  the  know- 
ledge of  the  why  (as  in  the  mathematical  fciences) ; but  at  the 
fame  time  we  are  ignorant  with  refpedl  to  the  principles  of  thefe 
conclufions,  becaufe  they  are  merely  hypothetical.  The  third 
fpecies  of  knowledge  is  that  which  refults  from  Plato’s  dlaleftic ; 
in  which,  by  a progreflion  through  all  Ideas,  we  amve  at  tlie  firfl 
principle  of  things,  and  at  that  which  is  no  longer  hypothetical  j 
and  this  by  dividing  fome  things  and  analyzing  others,  by  pro- 
ducing many  things  from  one  thing,  and  one  thing  from  many. 
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of  the  confenion  which  you  have  made  ; nor  fliall  I blame 
myfelf  hereafter,  that  I have  not  fpoken  what  appears  to 
ane  at  prefent : for  upon  confidering  what  has  been  laid, 
both  with  myfelf  and  together  with  Cebes,  your  doctrine 
did  not  feem  to  be  fufficiently  confirnretl. 

And  perhaps,  my  friend  (f^ys  Socrates),  you  have  the 
truth  on  your  fide  j but  inform  me  in  what  refpeG  it  did 

But  the  fourth  fpecles  Is  ftill  more  fimple  than  this  ; becaufe  it 
no  longer  ufes  analyzations  or  compofitlons,  definitions  or  demon- 
hrations,  but  by  a fimple  and  felf-vifive  energy  of  intelleft,  fpe- 
cnlates  things  themfelves,  and  by  intuition  and  contaft  becomes 
one  with  the  objedl;  of  its  perception  ; and  this  aiergy  is  the 
-divine  reafon,  which  Plato  fpeaks  of  in  the  prefent  paffage,  and 
which  far  tranfeends  the  evidence  of  the  mofl:  divine  revelation  ; 
fince  this  laft  is  at  heft  but  foimded  in  opinion,  while  the  former 
furpalfes  even  the  indubitable  certainty  of  fcience. 

I only  add,  that  thofe  expreflions  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  con., 
cerning  the  immortality  of  the  foul, which  occur  in  the  courfe  of  this 
dialogue,  are  to  be  confidcred  as  arlfing  from  a deep  conviftion 
in  Socrates,  that  this  fublime  truth  could  not  be  fully  compre- 
hended by  his  auditors,  who  were  very  far  from  being  mailers  la 
philofophy,  and  that  this  mull  be  the  cale  with  the  miiliitude  la 
general.  For  that  Socrates,  and  confequently  Plato,  firmly  be- 
lieved in  this  moll  Important  truth,  is  evident«from  the  Phsedrus 
and  the  tenth  book  of  the  Republic,  and  from  Plato’s  feventh. 
Epillle,  which  contains  the  following  remarkable  paffage: 
vfiSiS'Bcct  Si  ovriijf  ecu  vsis  t£  kdu  7.oyois  3 Sg 

fcriyvovffty  Vfiiv  aSsivoloi/  le  xtet  nysiy  T*j 

ftsyira?  orav  li;  a,7ra?^a.^Sri  rcu  cupialo;,  i.  C.  **  It  is 

proper  indeed  always  to  believe  in  ancient  and  /acred  difeourfes-, 
which  announce  to  us  that  the  foul  is  Immortal,  and  that  it  has 
judges  of  its  condudl,  and  fulfers  the  greatell  punilhmeats  whec 
it  Is  liberated  from  the  body.’’ 
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not  feem  to  be  fufliciently  confirmed  ? In  this  (fays  he)  5 
becaufe  any  one  may  afl'ert  the  fame  about  harmony,  and 
a lyre,  and  its  chords  5 that,  for  inftancc,  harmony  is 
fomething  invifible  and  incorporeal, all-beautiful  and  divine, 
in  a well-modulated  lyre ; but  the  lyre  and  its  chords  are 
bodies,  and  of  a corporeal  nature  ; that  they  are  compofites 
and  terrcftrial,  and  allied  to  that  which  is  mortal.  When 
any  one  therefore  fhall  either  have  broke  the  lyre,  or  cut 
and  burft  the  chords,  fome  perfon  may  contend  from  the 
fame  reafoning  as  yours,  that  it  is  neceflary  the  harmony 
fhould  yet  remain,  and  not  be  deftroyed  (for  it  cannot  in 
any  refpedf  be  pofiible  that  the  lyre  fhould  fubfift  when 
the  chords  are  burft,  and  the  chords  themfelves  are  of  a 
mortal  nature  ; but  the  harmony,  which  is  connate  and 
allied  to  that  which  is  divine  and  immortal,  will  become 
estincl:,  and  perifti  prior  to  the  mortal  nature  itfclf) ; be- 
caufe it  is  neceflary  that  harmony  fhould  be  fomewhere, 
and  that  the  wood  and  chords  niuft  fufter  putrefadlion, 
before  this  can  be  fubjedl  to  any  palfion.  For  1 think,  So- 
crates, that  you  yourfelf  have  alfo  perceived  this,  that  we 
confider  the  foul  in  the  moft  eminent  degree,  as  fomething 
of  fuch  a kind  as  to  become  the  temperament  of  hot  and 
cold,  moiftand  dry,  and  fuch-like  affedlions,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  which  our  body  is  extended,  and  by  which  it  is 
contained  : and  that  the  foul  is  the  harmony  of  all  thefe, 
when  they  are  beautifully  and  moderately  tempered  with 
each  other.  If  therefore  the  foul  is  a certain  harmony,  it 
is  evident  that  when  our  body  fufFers  either  intention  or 
remiffion,  through  difeafes  and  other  maladies,  the  foul 
muft  from  necelfity  immediately  perifti,  though  of  the  moft 
divine  nature  (in  the  fame  manner  as  other  harmonies 
perifti,  which  either  fubfift  in  founds  or  in  the  works  of 
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artificers) ; but  the  remaining  parts  of  the  body  of  each 
perfon  mufh  fubfift  for  a long  time,  till  they  are  either 
burnt  or  become  rotten.  Confider  then  what  wc  fhall  fay 
to  this  difcourfe,  if  any  one  fliould  think,  fince  the  foul  is 
the  temperament  of  things  fubfifting  in  the  body,  that  it 
perifhes  the  firft,  ih  that  v/hich  is  called  death. 

Socrates  therefore  beholding  us  and  laughing,  as  he  was 
accuftomed  to  do  very  often,  Simmias  (fays  he)  fpsaks 
juftly.  If  any  one  of  you  therefore  is  more  prompt  than 
myfelf,  why  does  he  not  reply  to  thefe  objeftions  ? for  he 
feems  not  to  have  handled  this  affair  badly.  But  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  before  we  make  our  reply,  we  fhould 
hrfl  hear  Cebes,  and  know  what  it  is  which  he  obje£ls  to 
our  difcourfe;  that  in  confequenceoffometirne  intervening, 
we  may  deliberate  what  we  fhall  fay;  and  that  afterwards, 
upon  hearing  the  objecllons,  we  may  either  affent  to  them, 
if  they  appear  to  affert  any  thing  becoming  ; or  if  they 
do  not,  that  we  may  defend  the  difcourfe  we  have  already 
delivered.  But  (fays  he)  tell  me,  Cebes,  what  it  is  which 
fo  dlflurbs  you,  as  to  caufe  your  unbelief.  I will  tell  you 
(fays  Cebes) : your  difcourfe  feems  to  me  to  be  yet  in  the 
fame  flate,  and  to  be  liable  to  the  fame  accufatlon  as  wc 
mentioned  before.  For  that  our  foul  had  a fubfiftence  be- 
fore it  Came  into  the  prefent  form  is  an  affertion  I will 
not  deny  of  a very  elegant  kind,  and  (if  it  is  not  too  much 
to  fay)  fufficiently  demonftrated  : but  that  it  ftill  remains 
when  we  are  dead,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  have  been 
clearly  proved  ; nor  do  I affent  to  the  objedion  of  Sim- 
mias, that  the  foul  is  not  ftronger  and  more  lafling  than 
the  body,  for  it  appears  to  me  to  be  much  more  excellent 
than  all  thefe.  Why  then,  fays  reafon,  do  you  yet  dif- 
believe  ? for  fmcc  you  fee,  that  when  a man  dies,  that 
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which  is  more  imbecil  ftill  remains,  does  It  not  appear  ta 
you  to  be  necefl'ary,  that  the  more  lafting  nature  fhould 
be  preferved  during  this  period  of  time  ? Confider  there- 
fore whether  I fhall  fay  any  thing  to  the  purpofe  In  reply. 
For  I,  as  well  as  Simmias,  as  it  feems,  (land  in  need  of  a 
certain  fimilitude  : for  to  me  thefe  things  appear  to  be  af- 
ferted  in  the  fame  manner,  as  if  any  one  fliould  fay  con- 
cerning an  aged  dead  weaver,  that  the  man  has  not  yet 
periflred,  but  perhaps  ftill  furvives  fomewhere  ; and  fhould 
exhibit  as  an  argument  in  proof  of  this  aflertlon  a vefl- 
ment  woven  by  himfelf,  which  he  wore,  and  which  is  yet 
fafe  and  entire.  And  if  fome  one  not  crediting  his  af- 
fertlon,  he  fliould  afk  him  which  is  the  more  lafting,  the 
genus  of  man  or  of  a garment,  whofe  fubfiftence  conlifts 
in  its  ufe  and  in  being  worn  ; then  fhould  it  be  replied, 
that  the  genus  of  man  is  much  more  lafting,  he  might 
think  it  demonflrated,  that  the  man  is  by  a much  ftronger 
reafon  preferved,  fince  that  which  is  of  a fhorter  duration 
has  not  yet  perifhed.  But  I do  not  think,  Simmias,  that 
this  is  the  cafe.  For  confider  with  yourfelf  what  I fay : 
fince  every  perfon  muft  apprehend,  that  he  who  aflerts 
this  fpeaks  foolifhly.  For  this  weaver  having  worn  and  wo- 
ven many  fuch  veftments,  died  ^/‘er  them  being  many, 
but  I think  before  the  laft ; and  yet  it  cannot  be  any  thing 
the  more  inferred  on  this  account,  that  the  man  is  viler 
or  more  imbecil  than  a veflmcnt.  And  I think  that  the 
foul,  with  refpedl;  to  the  body,  will  receive  the  fame  fimi- 
litude ; and  he  who  fhall  affert  the  fame  concerning  thefe, 
will  appear  to  me  to  fpeak  in  a very  equable  manner ; I 
mean  that  the  foul  is  of  a lafting  nature,  but  the  body  more 
debile  and  lefs  durable.  But  I fliould  fay  that  each  foul 
wears  many  bodies,  efpeclally  if  it  lives  many  years  : for 
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if  the  body  glides  away  like  a ftreani,  and  Is  diflblved  while 
the  man  yet  lives,  but  the  foul  perpetually  re-weaves  that 
which  is  worn  and  confumed,  it  will  be  neceflary  indeed^ 
that  when  the  foul  is  deftroyed,  it  fhould  then  be  clothed 
with  the  laft  veftment,  and  fliould  perifli  prior  to  this  alone. 
But  the  foul  having  perifhed,  then  the  body  will  evince  the 
nature  of  its  imbecility,  and,  becoming  rapidly  rotten,  will 
be  perfeftly  dllTolved  : fo  that,  in  confequence  of  this 
reafoning,  it  is  not  yet  proper  that  we  fliould  be  perfuaded 
to  believe  with  confidence,  that  our  foul  fubfifts  fome- 
where  after  we  are  dead.  For  if  any  one  fliould  aflent  to 
him  who  aflerts  even  more  than  you  have  done,  and  fliould 
grant  that  not  only  our  foul  had  an  exiftence  before  we 
were  born  into  the  prefent  life,  but  that  nothing  hinders 
us  from  admitting  that  certain  fouls  after  death  may  Hill 
have  a fubfiftence,  exift;  in  fame  future  period,  and  often 
be  born,  and  again  perifli  (for  fo  naturally  ftrong  is  the 
foul,  that  it  will  preferve  itfelf  through  frequent  births) ; 
but  this  being  granted,  it  may  ftill  follow,  that  it  will  not 
only  labour  in  thofe  many  generations,  but  that  finifliing 
its  courfe,  in  fame  one 'of  thefe  deaths,it  will  entirely  perifli. 
But  no  one  fliould  fay  that  this  death  and  diflblution  of  the 
body,  which  alfo  introduces  deftrucflion  'to  the  foul,  can  be 
known  : for  it  is  impoflible  that  it  can  be  perceived  by  any 
one  of  us.  But  if  this  be  the  cafe,  it  will  not  follow  that 
he  who  poflefles  the  confidence  of  good  hope  concerning 
death,  is  not  fooliflily  confident,  unlefs  he  can  demonftrate 
that  the  foul  is  perfectly  immortal  and  undecaying : for 
otherwife  it  will  be  neceffary,  that  he  who  is  about  to  die 
fliould  always  fear  for  his  foul,  left  in  the  death,  which  is 
at  hand,  he  fliould  entirely  perifli  through  the  reparation 
of  his  body. 
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Wlicri  \vc  heard  them  therefore  fpeak  in  this  manner, 
we  were  all  of  us  very  difagrecably  afFe61:cd,  as  we  after- 
wards declared  to  each  other  ; becaufe,  as  we  were  in  the 
highell  degi'ee  perfuaded  by  the  former  difeourfe,  they 
again  feemed  to  difturb  us  and  to  cafl  us  into  unbelief  5 and 
this  in  fuch  a manner,  as  not  only  to  caufe  us  to  deny  our 
aflent  to  the  arguments  which  had  been  already  adduced, 
but  to  fuch  iis  might  afterwards  be  alTerted,  fearing  left 
either  w'e  fhould  not  be  proper  judges  of  any  thing,  or  that 
the  things  themfelves  fhould  be  unworthy  of  belief. 

Echec.  By  the  gods,  Phaedo,  I can  eafily  pardon  you  : 
for  w'hile  I am  now  hearing  you,  I cannot  refrain  from 
faying  to  myfelf,  In  what  arguments  can  we  any  longer 
believe  ? For  the  difeourfe  of  Socrates,  wdiich  a little  be- 
fore w^as  vehemently  credible,  is  now  fallen  into  unbelief. 
For  the  aflertion,  that  our  foul  is  a certain  harmony,  gained 
my  aftent  both  now  and  always,  in  a w^onderful  manner  ; 
and  now  it  is  mentioned,  it  recalls  as  it  were  into  my  me- 
mory a knowledge  that  I formerly  was  of  the  fame  opinion. 
And  thus  I am  perfectly  indigent  again  of  fome  other  rea- 
fon,  as  if  from  the  very  beginning,  w'hich  may  perfuade 
me  that  the  foul  of  a dead  man  does  not  die  together  with 
the  body.  Tell  me  therefore,  by  Jupiter,  how  Socrates 
purfued  the  difeourfe  ; and  whether  he,  as  you  confefe 
was  the  cafe  with  yourfelf,  feemed  troubled  at  thefe  ob- 
je^Iionsj  or,  on  the  contrary,  anfwered  them  wdth  faci- 
lity y and  whether  he  defended  his  doilrinc  fufficiently,  or 
in  a defedlive  manner.  Relate  all  tlicfe  particulars  to  us 
as  accurately  as  you  can. 

Ph^ed.  Indeed,  Echecrates,  I have  often  admired  So- 
crates ; but  never  more  fo  than  at  that  time.  That  lie 
Ihould  be  able  indeed  to  fay  fouiething  in  reply,  is  perhaps 
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not  wonderful ; but  I efpecially  admired,  in  the  firfl  place, 
this  in  him,  that  he  received  the  difcourfe  of  the  young 
men  in  fuch  a pleafant,  benevolent,  and  wonderful  man- 
ner; and  in  the  next  place,  that  he  fo  acutely  perceived 
how  we  were  affected  by  their  objections  ; and  laltly,  that 
he  fo  well  cured  our  difturbance,  recalled  us,  as  if  flying 
and  vanquifhed,  and  caufed  us,  in  conjunction  with  him- 
felf,  to  purfue  and  confider  the  difcourfe. 

Echec.  But  how  did  he  do  this  ? 

Ph^o.  I will  tell  you : I happened  at  that  time  to  fit  at 
his  right  hand,  upon  a lew  feat,  near  his  bed  , but  he  him- 
felf  fat  much  higher  than  I did.  Stroking  me  on  the  head 
therefore,  and  comprelfing  the  hair  which  hung  on  my 
neck  (for  he  ufed  fometimes  to  play  with  my  hairs),  To- 
morrow (fays  he),  Phtedo,  you  will  perhaps  cut  off  thefe 
beautiful  locks.  It  feems  fo  indeed  (fays  I),  Socrates. 
But  you  will  not  (fays  he),  if  you  will  be  perfuaded  by 
me.  But  why  not  (fays  I)  ? For  both  you  and  I (fays 
he)  ought  to  cut  off  our  hair  to-day,  if  our  difcourfe  muft 
die,  and  we  are  not  able  to  recall  it  to  life  again.  And  I 
indeed,  if  I was  you,  and  I found  that  difcourfe  fled  from 
me,  I would  take  an  oath  after  the  manner  of  the  Argives, 
that  I would  never  fufFcr  my  hair  to  grow,  till,  by  conteftr 
ing  in  deputation,  I had  vanquifhed  the  objeClions  of  Sim- 
mias  and  Cebes.  But  (fays  I)  Hercules  is  reported  not  to 
have  been  fufficient  againft  two,  Call  upon  me  therefore 
(fays  he)  as  your  lolaus  while  the  light  yet  lafts.  I call 
then  (fays  I),  not  as  Hercules  upon  lolaus,  but  as  lolaus 
upon  Hercules.  It  is  of  no  cqnfequence  (fays  he). 

But,  in  the  firfl;  place,  we  muft  be  careful  that  we  are 
not  influenced  by  a certain  paffion.  What  paflion  (fays 
1}  ? That  we  do  not  become  (fays  he)  Iiaters  of  reafon,  in 
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the  fame  manner  as  fome  become  haters  of  men.  For  no 
greater  evil  can  happen  to  any  one  than  to  be  a hater  of 
reafons.  But  a hatred  of  reafon  and  a hatred  of  mankind 
are  both  produced  in  the  fame  manner.  For  mifan- 
thropy  is  produced  in  us  through  vehemently  believing 
without  art  in  fome  particular  perfon,  and  confidering 
him  as  a man  true,  fmcere,  and  faithful,  whom,  in  the 
courfe  of  a (hort  acquaintance,  we  find  to  be  depraved  and 
unfaithful ; and  that  this  is  the  cafe  again  with  another. 
And  when  any  one  often  fuffers  this  difappointment,  and 
efpecially  from  thofe  whom  he  confidered  as  his  moft  in- 
timate familiars  and  friends,  at  length,  through  finding 
himfelf  thus  frequently  hurt,  he  hates  all  men,  and  thinks 
that  there  is  nothing  in  any  refpeft  fmcere  in  any  one.  Or 
have  you  never  perceived  that  this  is  the  cafe  ? Entirely 
fo  (fays  I).  But  is  not  this  bafe  (fays  he)  ? and  is  it  not 
evident  that  fuch  a one  attempts  to  make  ufe  of  men, 
without  poflefling  the  art  which  refpects  human  affairs  ? 
For  if,  in  a certain  refpedf,  he  employed  them  with  art,  he 
would  think,  as  the  cafe  really  is,  that  men  vehemently 
good,  or  vehemently  bad,  are  but  few  in  number;  and 
that  the  greater  part  of  mankind  are  thofe  which  fubfift 
between  thefe.  How  do  you  mean  (fays  I)  ? In  the  fame 
manner  (fays  he)  as  about  things  very  fmall  and  very  great. 
Do  you  think  that  any  thing  is  more  rare  than  to  find  a 
very  large  or  a very  fmall  man,  or  dog,  or  any  thing  elfe  j 
and  again  any  thing  exceffively  fwift  or  flow,  beautiful  or 
bafe,  w'hite  or  black  ? Or  do  you  not  perceive  that  the 
fummits  of  the  extremes  of  all  thefe  are  rare  and  few,  but 
that  things  fubfifling  between  thefe  are  copious  and  many  ? 
Entirely  fo  (fays  I).  Do  you  not  therefore  think  (fays  he) 
that  if  a conteft  of  improbity  fhould  be  propofed,  thofe 
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who  hold  the  firfl;  rank  among  the  bafe  would  be  found 
to  be  but  few  ? It  is  agreeable  to  reafon  to  think  fo  (fays 
I).  It  is  fo  indeed  (fays  he) ; but  in  this  refpeft  reafons 
are  not  fimilar  to  men  (for  I fhall  now  follow  you  as  the 
leader) ; but  in  this  they  are  fimilar,  when  any  one,  for 
inftance,  without  pofTefling  the  art  belonging  to  difcourfe, 
believes  that  a certain  difcourfe  is  true,  and  fhortly  after 
it  appears  to  him  to  be  falfe,  as  it  is  fometimes  the  one 
and  fometimes  the  other,  and  the  fame  thing  happens  to 
him  about  different  difcourfes.  And  this  is  particularly 
the  cafe  with  thofe  who  are  familiar  with  contradi£tory 
arguments ; for  thefc  you  know  think  that  they  at  length 
"become  moft  wife,  and  alone  perceive  that  there  is  nothing 
found  and  liable  either  in  things  or  reafons  ; but  that 
every  thing  is  whirled  upwards  and  downwards,  as  if  ex- 
ifling  in  the  river  Euripus,  and  does  not  abide  in  any  one 
condition  for  any  portion  of  time  whatever.  You  fpeak 
perfectly  true  (fays  I).  Would  it  not  then  (fayshe),  Phacdo, 
be  a pallion  worthy  of  commiferation,  if  when  a certain 
reafon  is  true  and  firm,  and  is  capable  of  being  underflood, 
yet  fome  one  falling  from  this  fhould  be  involved  in  doubt, 
becaufehe  has  heard  reafons,  which,  though  remaining  the 
fame,  yet  have  at  one  time  appeared  to  be  true,  and  a^ 
another  falfe  ; and  fliould  not  accufe  himfelf  and  his  own 
want  of  fkill,  but  at  length  through  grief  fhould  transfer 
all  the  blame  from  himfelf  to  the  reafons  -,  and  thus  fhould 
pafs  the  remainder  of  his  life,  hating  and  flandering  rea- 
fons, and  deprived  of  the  truth  and  fcience  of  things  ? 
By  Jupiter  (fays  I),  fuch  a one  would  be  miferable  in- 
deed. 

In  the  firfl  place  therefore  (fays  he)  we  fliould  be  very 
careful  againfl  admitting  an  opinion,  that  no  reafoning 
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appears  to  be  valid  but  we  Ihould  much  rather  think  that 
we  are  not  yet  in  a healthy  condition,  and  that  we  ought 
vigoroufly  and  cheerfully  to  ftudy  how  to  be  well-  And 
this  indeed  ought  to  be  the  cafe  with  you  and  others,  for 
the  fake  of  the  whole  remainder  of  your  life,  but  with  me, 
for  the  fake  of  death  itfelf ; as  there  is  danger  at  the  pre- 
fent  time,  left  I fhould  not  behave  philofophically,  but,  like 
thofe  who  are  perfectly  unfkilled,  contentioufly.  For  fuch 
as  thefe,  when  they  controvert  any  particular,  are  not  at  all 
concerned  how  that  fubfifts  about  which  they  difpute ; 
but  are  alone  anxious,  that  what  they  have  eftabliflied  may 
appear  to  the  perfons  prefent  to  be  true.  And  I appear  to 
myfelf  at  prefent  to  differ  alone  in  this  refpecl  from  fuch 
as  thefe : for  I am  not  folicitous  that  my  difcourfe  may 
appear  true  to  thofe  w'ho  are  prefent  (except  juft  as  it  may 
happen  in  pafling),  but  that  It  may  appear  to  be  fo  in  the 
moft  eminent  degree  to  me  myfelf.  For  I thus  reafon, 
my  dear  friend  (and  fee  in  how  fraudulent  a manner),  that 
if  my  aflertions  are  true.  It  wall  be  a beautiful  circum- 
ftance  to  be  perfuaded  of  their  truth  ; but  that  if  nothing 
remains  for  the  dead,  I fliall  at  Icaft  have  the  advantage 
of  being  lefs  afflifted  with  my  prefent  condition  than 
others,  But  this  ignorance  of  mine  will  not  continue  long 
(for  it  w'ould  be  bad  if  it  fhould),  but  fliortly  after  this 
will  be  dilfolved  ; and  being  thus  prepared  (fays  he),  Sim- 
mias  and  Cebes,  1 lhall  now  return  to  the  difcourfe.  But 
that  you  may  be  perfuaded  by  me,  pay  no  attention  to  the 
perfon  of  Socrates,  but  be  much  more  folicitous  in  affent- 
ing  to  the  truth,  if  I Ihould  appear  to  you  to  aflert  any 
thing  true  ; but  if  this  fliould  not  be  the  cafe,  oppofe  me 
with  all  your  might,  and  beware  left,  through  too  much 
ardour,  I Ihould  deceive  both  myfelf  and  you,  and,  adfing 
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in  tills  refpecl  like  bees,  fhould  depart  from  you,  leaving 
my  fting  bebind. 

But  to  begin  (fays  he);  In  the  firfl  place  remind  me  of 
what  you  have  faid,  if  it  fhould  appear  that  I have  forgot 
It.  For  Simmlas,  I think,  diflrufled,  and  was  afraid  left 
the  foul,  though  it  is  at  the  fame  time  more  divine  and 
beautiful  than  the  body,  fhould  perifli  before  it,  as  fubfift- 
ing  in  the  form  of  harmony.  But  Cebes  appears  to  me  to 
have  admitted  this,  that  the  foul  is  more  lading  than  the 
body;  but  yet  that  it  is  perfeftly  uncertain,  whether  after 
the  foul  has  worn  out  many  bodies,  and  this  often,  it  may 
not  at  length,  leaving  body  behind,  itfelf  alfo  perifh  ; 
fo  that  this  will  be  death  itfelf,  I mean  the  deftruclion  of 
the  foul,  fince  the  body  perpetually  perifhes  without 
ceafing.  Are  not  thefe  the  things,  Simmias  and  Cebes, 
which  we  ought  to  confider  ? They  both  confeffed  that 
the  particulars  were  thefe.  Whether  therefore  (fays  he)  do 
you  rejedl  the  whole  of  our  former  difeourfe,  or  do  yon 
rejeifl  fome  things  and  not  others?  They  replied.  We 
admit  fome  things,  and  not  others.  What  then  (fays  he) 
do  you  fay  about  that  difeourfe,  in  which  we  afferted  that 
learning  is  remlnifcence;  and  that  this  being  the  cafe, 
our  foul  muft  neceffarily  have  fubfifted  fomewhere  before 
it  was  bound  in  the  body  ? I indeed  (fays  Cebes)  was 
both  then  wonderfully  perfuaded  by  that  difeourfe,  and 
now  firmly  abide  in  the  fame  opinion.  And  I alfo  (fays 
Simmlas)  ?m  affefted  in  the  fame  manner ; and  I fhould 
very  much  wonder  fhould  I ever  conceive  otherwife  about 
this  particular.  But  (fays  Socrates)  it  is  neceffary,  my 
Theban  gueft,  that  it  fhould  appear  otherwife  to  you,  if 
you  flill  continue  of  the  opinion,  that  harmony  is  fome- 
thing  compofite,  and  that  the  foul  is  a certain  harmony, 
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compofed  from  things  extended  through  the  body.  For  you 
will  never  afl'ent  to  yourfelf  aflcrting,  that  harmony  was 
compofed  prior  to  the  things  from  which  it  ought  to  be 
compofed  ; or  do  you  think  you  can  ? By  no  means  (fays 
he),  Socrates.  Do  you  perceive  therefore  (fays  he)  that 
you  will  not  be  confiftent  in  your  alTertions,  when  you  fay 
that  the  foul  had  a fubfiftence  before  it  came  into  a hu- 
man form  and  into  body,  but  that  at  the  fame  time  it  w'as 
compofed  from  things  which  then  had  not  a being  ? For 
neither  is  harmony  fuch  as  that  to  which  you  affimilate  it  j 
but  the  lyre,  and  the  chords,  and  the  founds  yet  unharmo- 
nized, have  a prior  exiftencej  but  harmony  is  compofed  the 
lailof  all,  and  is  the  firft  diffolved.  How  therefore  can  this 
difcourfe  be  confonant  with  that  ? In  no  refpeft  (fays  Sim- 
mias).  But  it  certainly  is  proper  (fays  he)  that  a difcourfe 
about  harmony  ftiould  be  confonant,  if  this  can  ever  be 
allerted  of  any  other.  It  is  proper  indeed  (fays  Simmias). 
But  this  difcourfe  of  yours  is  not  confonant.  Confider 
therefore  which  of  thefe  alTertions  you  will  choofe,  that 
learning  is  reminifcence,  or  that  the  foul  is  harmony.  I 
prefer  the  former,  Socrates,  by  much  •,  for  the  latter 
gained  my  afl'ent  without  a demonftration,  through  no- 
thing more  chan  a certain  probability  and  fpecious  appear- 
ance ; from  whence  alfo  it  appears  evident  to  the  multi- 
tude of  mankind.  But  I well  know  that  the  difcourfes 
w'hich  frame  their  demonftrations,  from  aflimilative  rca- 
fons  only,  are  nothing  more  than  empty  boaftings ; and 
unlefs  a man  defends  himfelf  againft  them,  they  will  very 
much  deceive  him,  both  in  geometry  and  all  other  fpecu- 
lations.  But  the  difcourfe  about  reminifcence  and  learning 
was  delivered  through  an  hypothcfis  highly  worthy  of  re- 
ception. For  in  this  it  was  faid  that  our  foul  had  a fub- 
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Cftence  fomewhere  before  it  came  into  the  prefent  body, 
as  it  is  an  eflence  pofTeffing  the  appellation  of  that  which 
truly  is.  But,  as  I perfuade  myfelf,  I aflent  to  thisdocflrinc 
In  a manner  fufficient  and  proper  5 and  hence  it  is  necef- 
fary,  as  it  appears  to  me,  that  I fliould  neither  aflent  to 
myfelf,  nor  to  any  other  aflerting  that  the  foul  is  harmony. 

But  what  (fays  he),  Simmias  ? Does  it  appear  to  you 
that  it  can  either  belong  to  this  harmony,  or  to  any  com- 
pofition,  to  fubfift  differently  from  the  things  from  which 
it  is  compofed  ? By  no  means.  And  indeed,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  it  can  neither  perform  or  fuffer  any  thing  elfe,  be- 
fides  what  thefe  perform  and  fuffer.  He  agreed  it  could 
not.  It  does  not  therefore  belong  to  harmony  to  be  the 
leader  of  the  materials  from  which  it  is  compofed,  but  to 
follow  them.  This  alfo  he  granted.  It  is  far  therefore 
from  being  the  cafe,  that  harmony  will  either  be  moved  or 
found  contrary,  or  in  any  other  refpe£l  be  adverfe  to  its 
parts.  Very  far  indeed  (fays  he).  But  what,  does  not 
every  harmony  naturally  fubfift  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  be 
harmony,  fo  far  as  it  receives  a congruous  temperament  ? 
I do  not  underftand  you.  But  (fays  he)  if  it  were  polllble 
that  it  could  be  congruoufly  tempered  with  ftill  greater 
vehemence,  and  more  in  quantity,  would  it  not  be  more 
vehemently  harmony  and  more  in  quantity  j but  if  lefs 
vehemently  and  lefs  in  quantity,  juft  the  contrary  ? 
Entirely  fo.  But  can  it  be  faid  of  the  foul,  that,  even  in 
the  fmalleft  circumftance,  one  foul  is  more  vehemently  and 
more  in  quantity,  or  lefs  vehemently  and  lefs  in  quantity, 
foul,  than  another  By  no  means  (fays  he).  Confider 
then  (fays  he),  by  Jupiter,  is  it  truly  faid,  that  one  foul  pof- 
feflTes  intellect  and  virtue,  and  is  good  ; but  that  another  is 
foolifh  and  vicious,  and  is,  bad  ? It  is  truly  faid.  Among 
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thofe  therefore  who  eftablifli  the  foul  as  harmony,  what 
can  any  one  call  virtue  and  vice  in  the  foul  ? Will  he 
call  the  one  harmony,  and  the  other  difcord  ? And  that 
the  one,  that  is  to  fay  the  good  foul,  is  harmonized  ; and 
as  it  is  harmony  polTelTes  another  harmony  in  itfelf ; but 
that  the  other  is  difcord,  and  does  not  contain  in  itfelf 
another  hannony  ? I know  not  what  to  reply  (faysSim- 
mias) ; but  it  is  manifefl,  that  he  who  eftabliflies  this 
would  make  fome  fuch  reply.  But  it  has  been  granted 
(fays  he)  that  one  foul  is  not  more  or  lefs  foul  than 
another ; and  this  is  no  other  than  to  confefs,  that  one 
hannony  is  not  more  vehemently  and  more  in  quantity, 
nor  lefs  vehemently  and  lefs  in  quantity,  harmony,  than 
another ; is  it  not  fo  ? Entirely  fo.  But  that  which  is 
neither  more  nor  lefs  harmony, is  neither  more  nor  lefs  har- 
monized : is  it  not  fo  ? It  is.  But  can  that  which  is 
neither  more  nor  lefs  harmonized  participate  more  or  lefs 
of  harmony  ? or  does  it  equally  participate  ? Equally. 
Tlie  foul  therefore,  fince  it  is  not  more  or  lefs  foul  than 
another,  is  not  more  or  lefs  harmonized.  It  is  not.  But 
fince  it  is  thus  afFe£l:ed,  it  will  neither  participate  more  of 
difcord,  nor  of  harmony.  By  no  means.  And  again,  in 
confequence  of  this  palTion,  can  one  foul  participate  more 
of  vice  or  virtue  than  another,  fince  vice  is  difcord,  but  vir- 
tue harmony  ? It  cannot.  But  rather,  Simmias,  accord- 
ing to  right  reafon,  no  foul  will  participate  of  vice,  fince 
it  is  harmony : for  doubtlefs  the  harmony,  which  is  per- 
fectly fuch,  can  never  participate  of  difcord.  It  certainly 
cannot.  Neither  therefore  can  the  foul,  which  is  perfectly 
foul,  participate  of  vice  : for  how  can  it,  in  confequence 
of  what  has  been  faid  ? In  confequence  of  this  reafon- 
ing,  therefore,  the  fouls  of  all  animals  will  be  fimilarly 
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jood  *,  fince  they  are  naturally  fimilarly  fouls,  with  refpecl 
to  the  eflence  of  foul.  To  me  it  appears  fo,  Socrates 
(fays  he).  If  the  hypothefis  therefore  was  right,  w'ould  it 
appear  to  you  to  be  beautifully  faid,  and  that  this  confe- 
quence  enfued,  that  the  foul  is  harmony  ? By  no  means 
(fays  he). 

But  what  (fays  Socrates),  among  all  the  things  which 
are  inherent  in  man,  would  you  fay  that  any  thing  elfe 
governed  except  foul,  if  he  be  a prudent  man  ? I ftiould 
not.  But  whether  does  the  foul  govern,  by  allenting  to  the 
paflions  belonging  to  the  body,  or  by  oppofing  them  ? My 
meaning  is  this,  that  when  heat  and  third  are  prefent,  the 
foul,  if  it  governs,  will  frequently  draw  the  body  to  the 
contrary,  i.  e.  not  to  drink  5 and  hunger  being  prefent,  that 
it  fliall  not  eat ; and  in  a thoufand  other  inftances  we  may 
behold  the  foul  oppofing  the  defires  of  the  body : may 
we  not.?  Entirely  fo.  Have  we  not  above  confelTed,  that  if 
the  foul  was  harmony,  it  would  never  found  contrary  to 
the  intenfions,  remilllons,  or  vibrations,  or  any  other  paflion 
belonging  to  its  component  parts,  but  that  it  w^ould  fol- 
low, and  never  rule  over  them  ? We  have  granted  this 
{fays  he) ; for  how  could  we  do  otherwife  ? But  what, 
does  not  the  foul  now  appear  to  a£l  juft  the  contrary  to 
this,  ruling  over  all  thofe  particulars,  from  wdilch  it  may 
be  faid  it  fubfifts,  nearly  oppofing  all  of  them  through  the 
whole  of  life,  and  exercifing  abfolute  dominion  over  them 
all  manner  of  ways,  punifliing  fome  of  thefe  indeed  with 
greater  difficulty,  and  accompanied  with  pain ; fome 
through  gymnaftic  and  medicine,  and  fome  by  milder 
methods,  and  fome  again  by  threats,  and  others  by  admo- 
niffiing  dcfire,  anger,  and  fear  ; addreffing  that  which  it 
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oppofes,  as  being  itfelf  of  a different  nature  ? juff  as 
Homer  does  in  the  Odyffey  *,  where  he  fays  of  Ulyffes  : 

“ His  breaft  he  ftruck,  and  cry’d,  My  heart,  fuftain 

“ This  ill ! for  thou  haft  borne  far  greater  pain." 

Do  you  think  that  Homer  devifed  this  in  confequence  of 
thinking  that  the  foul  is  harmony,  and  of  fuch  a kind 
as  to  be  led  by  the  paflions  of  the  body,  and  not  fuch 
as  is  naturally  adapted  to  lead  and  govern,  and  which  is 
fomeching  much  more  divine  than  harmony  ? By  Jupiter, 
Socrates,!  do  not  think  that  he  did.  By  no  means  therefore, 
moft  exeellent  man,  fhall  we  do  well,  in  afferting  that  the 
foul  is  a certain  harmony  : for  by  thus  afferting,  as  it  ap- 
pears, we  {hall  neither  agree  with  Homer,  that  divine  poet, 
nor  be  confiftent  with  ourfelves.  It  is  fo  indeed  (fays  he). 

Let  it  then  be  fo  (fays  Socrates);  and  thus,  as  it  appears, 
we  have  fufficiently  appeafed  the  patrons  of  the  Theban 
harmony.  But  how,  Cebes,  and  by  what  difeourfe  {hall 
we  appeafe  the  patrons  of  Cadmus  ? You  appear  to  me 
(fays  Cebes)  to  be  likely  to  {ind  out  a way:  for  you  have 
delivered  this  difeourfe  againft  liarmony  in  a wonderful 
manner,  and  beyond  what  I expecled.  For  while  Sim- 
mlas  related  his  doubts,  I thought  it  would  be  a moft  ad- 
mirable thing,  fliould  any  one  be  able  to  reply  to  his  dif- 
eourfe. He  therefore  appears  to  me,  in  a manner  perfectly 
extraordinary,  not  to  have  fuftalned  the  very  firft  afl'ault 
of  your  difeourfe.  I {hould  not  therefore  be  furprlfed  if 
the  arguments  of  Cadmus  met  with  the  fame  fate.  My 
good  friend  (fays  Socrates j,  don’t  fpeak  fo  magnificently, 
left  a certain  envy  {hould  fubvert  our  future  difeourfe. 
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Tliefe  things  indeed  will  be  taken  care  of  by  divinity. 
But  we  approaching  near  in  an  Homeric  manner,  will 
try  whether  you  fay  any  thing  to  the  purpofe.  This  then 
is  the  fum  of  what  you  enquire;  you  think  it  proper  to 
demonftrate  that  our  foul  is  without  decay  and  immortal ; 
that  a philofopher  who  is  about  to  die  with  all  the  confi- 
dence of  hope,  and  who  thinks  that  after  death  he  {hall 
be  far  more  happy  than  in  the  prefent  life,  may  not  indulge 
a flupid  and  foolifh  confidence.  But  you  fay,  though  it 
fhould  be  fhewn,  that  the  foul  is  fomething  robuft  and  dei- 
form,  and  that  it  fubfifted  before  we  were  born,  yet  no- 
thing hinders,  but  that  all  thefe  arguments  may  not  evince 
its  immortality,  but  only  that  the  foul  is  more  lafting  than 
the  body,  that  it  formerly  exifted  fomewhere  for  an  im- 
menfe  period  of  time,  and  that  it  knew  and  performed  a 
multitude  of  things.  But  that,  for  all  this,  it  will  be  no- 
thing the  more  immortal ; but  that  entering  into  the  body 
of  a man,  it  will  be  the  principle  of  defl;ru£tlon  to  itfelf, 
as  if  connedled  with  a difeafe : fo  that  it  will  both  lead  a 
miferable  life  in  the  body,  and  at  lafl;  will  perifit  in  that 
which  is  called  death.  But  you  fay  it  is  of  no  confequence 
whether  it  comes  into  body  once  or  often,  with  re- 
fpeft  to  our  occafion  of  fear  ; for  it  is  very  proper  that  he 
who  neither  knows,  nor  is  able  to  render  a reafon  why 
the  foul  is  immortal,  fliould  be  afraid  of  death,  unlefs  he 
is  deprived  of  intelledl:.  This,  1 think,  Cebes,  is  the  fum 
of  what  you  fay  ; and  I have  repeated  it  often,  that  no- 
thing may  efcape  our  obfervation  ; and  that,  if  you  are  will- 
ing, you  may  either  add  or  take  away  from  our  ftatement 
of  the  objeftions.  But  Cebes  replied,  I have  nothing  at 
prefent  either  to  add  or  take  away ; but  thefe  are  the  ob- 
jedlions  M'hich  I make. 
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Socrates  therefore,  after  he  had  been  filent  for  a Ion{J 
lime,  and  confidering  fomething  by  himfelf,  fald.  You  re- 
quire, Cebes,  a thing  of  no  fmall  importance  ; for  it  is  per- 
fe£lly  neceflary  to  treat  concerning  the  caufe  of  genera- 
tion and  corruption.  If  you  are  willing,  therefore,  I v.’ill 
relate  to  you  what  happened  to  me  in  this  invefligation  ; 
and  afterwards,  if  any  thing  which  I fhall  fay  fhall  appear 
to  you  ufeful,  with  refpe£l  to  perfuading  you  in  the  prefent 
enquiry,  employ  it  for  this  purpofe.  But  I am  moft  alTu- 
redly  willing  (fays  Cebes).  Hear  then  my  narration : 
When  I was  a young  man,  Cebes,  I was  in  a wonderful 
manner  defirous  of  that  wifdom  which  they  call  a hiftory 
of  nature  : for  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  a very  fuperb  affair 
to  know  the  caufes  of  each  particular,  on  what  account 
each  is  generated,  why  it  periflies,  and  why  it  exifts.  And 
T often  tolled  myfelf  as  it  were  upwards  and  downwards  j 
confidering,  in  the  firfl  place,  whether  after  that  which  is 
hot  and  cold  has  received  a certain  rottennefs,  as  fom^  fay, 
then  animals  are  nouriflied  ; and  whether  the  blood  is 
that  through  which  we  become  prudent,  or  air,  or  fire  j or 
whether  none  of  thefe,  but  the  brain,  is  that  which  affords 
the  fenfes  of  hearing,  feeing,  and  fmelling  ; fo  that  memory 
and  opinion  are  generated  from  thefe,  and  that  from  me- 
mory and  opinion  obtaining  tranquillity,  fcience  is  accord- 
ingly produced?  And  again  confidering  the  corruptions 
of  thefe,  and  the  paffions  which  take  place  about  the  hea-* 
vens  and  the  eartli,  I at  length  appeared  to  myfelf  fo  un- 
fkilful  in  the  fpeculatlonof  thefe,  as  to  receive  no  advantage 
from  my  enquiries.  But  I will  give  you  a fumcient  proof 
of  the  truth  of  this  : for  I then  beeame  fo  vehemently  blind, 
with  refpe£l  to  things  which  I knew  before  very  clearly 
(as  it  appeared  both  to  myfelf  and  others)  through  this 
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fpeculation,  as  to  want  inftru£lion  both  in  many  particu- 
lars, which  I thought  I had  known  before,  and  in  this, 
why  a man  is  increafed.  For  I thought  it  was  evident  to 
every  one  that  this  took  place  through  eating  and  drink- 
ing : for  when,  from  the  aliment,  flefli  accedes  to  flefli, 
bone  to  bone,  and  every  where  kindred  to  kindred  parts, 
then  the  bulk  which  was  fmall  becomes  afterwards  great ; 
and  thus  a little  man  becomes  a large  one.  Such  was  then 
my  opinion ; does  it  appear  to  you  a becoming  one  ? To  me 
indeed  it  does  (fays  Cebes).  But  fkill  further,  confider  as 
follows  : for  I thought  that  I feemed  to  myfelf  fufficlently 
right  in  my  opinion,  when  on  feeing  a tall  man  (landing  by 
a fhort  one,  I judged  that  he  was  taller  by  the  head  ; and 
in  like  manner  one  horfe  than  another  : and  ftill  more  evi- 
dent than  thefe,  ten  things  appeared  to  me  to  be  more 
than  eight,  becaufe  two  is  added  to  them,  and  that  a bicu- 
bital  is  greater  than  a cubital  magnitude,  through  its  fur- 
palTing  it  by  the  half.  But  now  (fays  Cebes)  what  appears 
to  you  refpefling  thefe  ? By  Jupiter  (fays  he),  I am  fo 
far  from  thinking  that  I know  the  caufe  of  thefe,  that  I 
cannot  even  perfuade  myfelf,  when  any  perfon  adds  one 
to  one,  that  then  the  one  to  which  the  addition  was  made 
becomes  two  ; or  that  the  added  one,  and  that  to  which  it  is 
added,  become  two,  through  the  addition  of  the  one  to  the 
other.  For  I (hould  wonder,  fince  each  of  thefe,  when  fepa- 
rate  from  one  another,  was  one,  and  not  then  two  j if,  after 
they  have  approached  nearer  to  each  other,  this  fliould  be 
the  caufe  of  their  becoming  two,  w'z.the  alTociation  through 
which  they  are  placed  nearer  to  each  other.  Nor  yet,  if 
any  perfon  fhould  divide  one,  am  I able  to  perfuade  my- 
felf that  this  divifion  is  the  caufe  of  its  becoming  two. 
For  that  former  caufe  of  two  being  produced  is  contrary 
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to  this.  For  then  this  took  place,  becaufe  they  were  col- 
lefted  near  to  each  other,  and  the  one  was  applied  to  the 
other  ; but  now,  becaufe  the  one  is  removed  and  feparated 
from  the  other.  Nor  do  I any  longer  perfuade  myfelf,  that  I 
know  why  one  is  produced;  nor,  in  one  word,  why  any  thing 
rife  is  either  generated  or  corrupted,  or  is,  according  to  this 
method  of  proceeding  : but,  in  order  to  obtain  this  know- 
ledge, I venture  to  mingle  another  method  of  my  own,  by 
no  means  admitting  this  which  I have  mentioned. 

But  having  once  heard  a perfon  reading  from  a certain 
book,  compofed,  as  he  faid,  by  Anaxagoras — when  he 
came  to  that  part,  in  which  he  fays,  that  intellecl  orders 
and  is  the  caufe  of  all  things,  I was  delighted  with  this 
caufe,  and  thought  that,  in  a certain  refpect,  it  was  an  ex- 
cellent thing  for  intellecl  m be  the  caufe  of  all ; and  I con- 
Cdered  that,  if  this  was  the  cafe,  difpofing  intellecl ‘would 
adorn  all  things,  and  place  every  thing  in  that  fituation  in 
which  it  would  fubfift  in  the  bell  manner.  If  any  one 
therefore  fhould  be  willing  to  difeover  the  caufe  through 
■which  every  thing  is  generated,  or  corrupted,  or  is,  he  ought 
to  difeover  how  it  may  fubiifl  in  the  bell  manner,  or  fuffer, 
or  perform  any  thing  elfe.  In  confequence  of  this,  there- 
fore, it  is  proper  that  a man  flrould  confuler  nothing  elfe, 
cither  about  himfclf  or  about  others,  except  tliat  which  is 
the  moil  excellent  and  the  bell ; but  it  is  necelTary  that  he 
who  kno'tt’S  this,  lliouid  alfo  know  that  "wdiich  is  fubordi- 
nate,  fince  there  is  one  and  the  fame  fcience  of  both.  But 
thus  reafoning  with  myfelf,  I rejoiced,  thinking  that  I had 
found  a preceptor  in  Anaxagoras,  who  would  inflrinfl  me 
in  the  caufes  of  things  agreeable  to  my  own  conceptions  ; 
and  that  he  would  inform  me,  in  the  firft  place,  whether 
the  earth  is  fiat  or  round  ; and  afterw'ards  explain  the  caufe 
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?nd  neceffity  of  its  being  fo,  adducing  for  this  piirpofe  that 
V'hich  is  better,  and  fliewing  that  it  is  better  for  the  earth 
toexift  in  this  manner.  And  if  he  fhould  fay  it  is  fitiiated 
in  the  middle,  that  he  would,  befules  this,  (hew  that  it  is 
better  for  it  to  be  in  the  middle;  and  if  he  fliould  render  all 
this  apparent  to  me,  I was  fo  difpofed  as  not  to  require  any 
other  fpecies  of  caufe.  I had  likewife  prepared  myfelf  in 
a fimilar  manner  for  an  inquiry  refpefting  the  fun,  and 
moon,  and  the  other  ftars,  their  velocities  and  revolutions 
about  each  other,  and  all  their  other  palhons ; fo  as  to  be 
able  to  know  why  it  is  better  for  each  to  operate  in  a cer- 
tain manner,  and  to  fuffer  that  which  it  fuffers.  For  I by 
no  means  thought,  after  he  had  faid  that  all  thefe  were  or- 
derly difpofed  by  intelleft,  he  would  introduce  any  other 
caufe  of  their  fubfiftence,  except  that  which  fliews  that  it 
Is  bell  for  them  to  exift  as  they  do.  Hence  I thought  that 
in  rendering  the  caufe  common  to  each  particular,  and  to 
all  things,  he  would  explain  that  which  is  bell  for  each, 
and  is  the  common  good  of  all.  And  indeed  I would  not 
have  exchanged  thefe  hopes  for  a mighty  gain  ! but  having 
obtained  his  books  with  prodigious  eagernefs,  I read  them 
with  great  celerity,  that  I might  with  great  celerity  know 
that  which  is  the  bell,  anti  that  which  is  bafe. 

But  from  this  admirable  hope,  my  friend,  I was  foreed 
away,  when,  in  the  eourfe  of  my  reading,  I faw  him  make 
no  ufe  of  intelledl,  nor  employ  eertain  caufes,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  orderly  difpofing  particulars,  but  alhgn  air,  tether, 
and  water,  and  many  other  things,  equally  abfurd  as  the 
caufes  of  things.  And  he  appeared  to  me  to  be  affedled  in 
a manner  fimilar  to  him  who  fhould  alTert,  that  all  the  ac- 
tions of  Socrates  are  produced  by  intelledl;  and  afterwards, 
endeavouring  to  relate  the  caufes  of  each  particular  adlion, 
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Ihould  fay,  that,  In  the  firft  place,  I now  fit  here  beeaufc 
my  body  Is  compofcd  fi'om  bones  and  nerves,  and  that  the 
bones  are  folld,  and  are  feparated  by  Intervals  from  each 
other ; but  that  the  nerves,  which  are  of  a nature  capable 
of  intenfion  and  remifilon,  cover  the  bones  together  with 
the  flefli  and  flcin  by  w'hich  they  are  contained.  The 
bones  therefore  being  fufpended  from  their  joints,  the 
•nerves,  by  ftraining  and  relaxing  them,  enable  me  to  bend 
my  limbs  as  at  prefent  j and  through  this  caufe  I here  fit 
in  an  infletfed  pofition — And  again,  fhould  aflign  other 
fuch-like  caufes  of  my  converfation  with  you,  vi-z..  voice, 
and  air,  and  hearing,  and  a thoufand  other  fuch  particu- 
lars, negledling  to  adduce  the  true  caufe,  that  fince  it  ap- 
peared to  the  Athenians  better  to  condemn  me,  on  this 
account,  it  alfo  appeared  to  me  to  be  better  and  more  juft 
to  fit  here,  and,  thus  abiding,  fuftain  the  punifhment 
which  they  have  ordained  me.  For  otherwife,  by  the  dog, 
as  it  appears  to  me,thefe  nerves  and  bones  would  have  been 
carried  long  ago  either  into  Megara  or  Bseotia,  through  an 
opinion  of  that  which  is  beft,  if  I had  not  thought  it  more 
juft  and  becoming  to  fuftain  the  punifiiment  ordered  by 
my  country,  w^hatever  it  might  be,  than  to  withdraw  my- 
fclf  and  run  away.  But  to  call  things  of  this  kind  caufes 
is  extremely  abfurd.  Indeed,  if  any  one  ihould  fay  that 
without  pofi’efTmg  fuch  tilings  as  bones  and  nerves,and  other 
particulars  which  belong  to  me,  I could  not  a£l:  in  the 
manner  I appear  to  do,  he  would  fpcak  the  truth  : but  to 
aflert  'that  I acl  as  1 do  at  prefent  through  thefe,  and  that 
I operate  with  this  intellect,  and  not  from  the  choice  of 
that  which  is  beft,  would  be  an  aflertlon  full  of  extreme 
negligence  and  flotln  For  this  would  be  the  confequence 
of  not  being  able  to  coJIctt  by  divifion,  that  tlie  true  caufe 
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of  a thing  Is  very  different  from  that  without  which  a 
caufe  would  not  be  a caufe.  And  this  indeed  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  cafe  with  the  multitude  of  mankind,  who, 
handling  things  as  it  were  in  darknefs,  call  them  by  names 
foreign  from  the  truth,  and  thus  denominate  things  caufes 
w'hich  are  not  fo.  Hence  one  placing  round  the  earth  a 
certain  vortex,  produced  by  the  celeltlal  motion,  renders 
bv  this  means  the  earth  fixt  in  the  centre ; but  anotlxcr 

* s 

places  air  under  it,  as  if  it  was  a bafis  to  a broad  trough. 
But  they  neither  inveftigate  that  power,  through  which 
things  are  now  difpofed  in  the  beft  manner  poflible,  nor 
«lo  they  think  that  it  Is  endued  with  any  demoniacal 
ftrength:  but  they  fancy  they  have  found  a certain  Atlas, 
more  ftvong  and  immortal  than  fuch  a ftrength,  and  far 
more  fuftaining  all  things;  and  they  think  that  the  good 
and  the  becoming  do  not  in  reality  connecl  and  fuftain  any 
thing.  With  refpeft  to  myfelf  indeed,  I would  moft  will- 
ingly become  the  difciple  of  any  one;  fo  that  I might  per- 
ceive in  what  manner  a caufe  of  this  kind  fubfifts.  But 
fmee  I am  deprived  of  this  advantage,  and  have  neither  been 
able  to  (lifeover  it  myfelf,  nor  to  learn  it  from  another, 
arc  you  willing,  Cebes,  that  I fliould  ffiew  you  the  man- 
ner in  which  I made  a profperous  voyage  to  difeover  the 
caufe  of  things  ? I am  willing  (fays  he)  in  a moft  tranf- 
cendent  degree. 

It  appeared  to  me  therefore  (fays  Socrates)  afterwards, 
v.'lien  I w'as  wearied  with  fuch  fpeculations,  that  I ought  to 
take  care  left  I ftiould  be  affefted  in  the  fame  manner  as 
tl)ofe  are,  who  attentively  behold  the  fun  in  an  eclipfe  : for 
fome  would  be  deprived  of  their  fight,  unlcfs  they  beheld 
its  image  in  w^ater,  or  in  a fimilar  medium.  And  fome- 
thing  ot  this  kind  I perceived  w'lth  rcfpecl  to  myfelf,  and  ' 
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was  afraid  led  my  foul  fliould  be  perfectly  blinded  tlirougit 
beholding  things  with  the  eyes  of  my  body,  and  through 
endeavouring  to  apprehend  them  by  means  of  the  feveral 
fenfes.  Hence  I confidered  that  I ought  to  fly  to  reafons, 
and  In  them  furvey  the  truth  of  things.  Perhaps  indeed 
this  fimilitude  of  mine  may  not  in  a certain  refpedl  be 
proper:  for  I do  not  entirely  admit  that  he  who  contem- 
plates things  in  veafons,  furvey s them  in  imaees,  more 
than  he  who  contemplates  them  in  external  efFedts.  This 
method  therefore  I have  adopted  ; and  always  eftablifliing 
that  reafon  as  an  hypothefis,  which  I judge  to  be  the  moft 
valid,  whatever  appears  to  me  to  be  confonant  to  this,  I 
fix  upon  as  true,  both  concerning  the  caufe  of  things  and 
every  thing  elfe  *,  but  fuch  as  are  not  confonant  I confder 
as  not  true.  But  I wifh  to  explain  to  you  what  I fay  in  a 
clearer  manner  : for  I think  that  you  do  not  at  prefeiit 
undcrlland  me.  Not  very  much,  by  Jupiter,  fays  Cebes. 

But  (fays  he)  I now  aflert  nothing  new,  but  what  I have 
always  afferted  at  other  times,  and  in  the  preceding  dif- 
putatlon.  For  I fliall  now  attempt  to  demonftrate  to  you 
that  fpecies  of  caufe  which  I have  been  difeourfing  about, 
and  fliall  return  again  to  thofe  particulars  which  are  fo 
much  celebrated  ; beginning  frem  thefe,  and  laying  down 
as  an  hypothefis,  that  there  is  a certain  fomething  beauti- 
ful, itfelf  fubfifting  by  itfelf-,  and  a certain  fomething  good 
and  great,  and  fo  qf  all  the  reft  •,  which  if  you  permit,  me 
to  do,  and  allow  that  fuch  things  have  a fubfiltence,  I hope 
that  I fhall  be  able  from  thefe  to  demonftrate  this  caufe  to 
you,  and  difeover  that  the  foul  is  immortal.  But  (fays 
Cebes)  in  confcquence  of  having  granted  you  this  al- 
ready, you  cannot  be  hindered  from  drawing  fuch  a con- 
slufion.  But  confider  (fays  he)  the  tilings  confequent  to 
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tliefe,  and  fee  whether  you  will  then  likewife  agree  with 
me.  For  it  appears'to  me,  that  if  there  be  any  thing  elfe 
beautiful,  befides  the  beautiful  itfelf,  it  cannot  be  beautiful 
on  any  other  account,  than  bccaufc  it  participates  of  the 
beautiful  itfelf;  and  I fhould  fpeak  in  the  fame  manner  of 
all  things.  Do  you  admit  Juch  a caufe  ? I admit  it  (fays 
he).  I do  not  therefore  (fays  Socrates)  any  longer  perceive, 
nor  am  I able  to  underlland  thofe  other  wife  caufes ; but  if 
any  one  tells  me  why  a certain  thing  is  beautiful,  and  alhgns 
as  a reafon,  either  its  pofieffing  a florid  colour,  or  figure, 
or  fomething  elfe  of  this  kind,  I bid  farewell  to  other 
hypothefes  (for  in  all  others  I find  myfelf  difturbed)  ; 
but  this  I retain  wdth  myfelf,  Gmply,  unartificially,  and 
perhaps  foolifhly,  that  nothing  elfe  caufes  it  to  be  beauti- 
ful, than  either  the  prefence,  or  communion,  or  in  what- 
ever manner  the  operations  may  take  place,  of  the  beauti- 
ful itfelf.  For  I cannot  yet  affirm  how  this  takes  place  ; 
but  only  this,  that  all  beautiful  things  become  fuch  through 
the  beautiful  itfelf.  For  it  appears  to  me  mofl:  fafe  thus  to 
anfwer  both  myfelf  and  others;  and  adhering  to  this,I  think 
that  I can  never  fall,  but  that  I ffiall  be  fecure  in  anfwer- 
ing,  that  all  beautiful  things  are  beautiful  through  the 
beautiful  itfelf.  Does  it  not  alfo  appear  fo  to  you  ? It 
does.  And  that  great  things  therefore  are  great,  and  things 
greater,  greater  through  magnitude  itfelf;  and  things  lef- 
fer,  lefier  through  fmallnefs  itlelf  ? Certainly.  Neither 
therefore  would  you  aflent,  if  it  Ihould  be  faid  that  forne 
one  is  larger  than  another  by  the  head,  and  that  he  wlio  is 
lefier  is  lefier  by  the  very  fame  thing,  i.  e.  the  head : but 
you  would  tellify  that  you  faid  nothing  elfe  than  that,  with 
refpedf.  to  every  thing  great,  one  thing  is  greater  than 
another,  by  nothing  elfe  than  magnitude,  and  that  through 
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this  it  is  greater,  i.  e.  through  magnitude  ; and  that  the 
lefler  is  lefTer  through  nothing  elfe  than  Imallnefs,  and  that 
through  this  it  is  leHer,  i.  e.  through  fmallnefs.  For 
you  would  be  afraid,  I think,  left,  if  you  fliould  fay  that  any 
one  is  greater  and  lefler  by  the  head,  you  fhould  contradict 
yourfelf:  firft,  in  aflerting  that  the  greater  is  greater,  and 
the  lefler  lelTer  by  the  very  fame  thing  ; and  afterwards, 
that  the  greater  is  greater  by  the  head,  which  is  a fmall 
thing  ; and  that  it  is  monftrous  to  fuppofe,  that  any  thing 
which  is  great  can  become  fo  through  fomething  which 
is  fmall.  Would  you  not  be  afraid  of  all  this  Indeed  I 
fhould  (fays  Cebes,  laughing).  Would  you  not  alfo  (fays 
he)  be  afraid  to  fay,  that  ten  things  are  more  than  eight  by 
two,  and  that  through  this  caufe  ten  tranfeends  eight,  and 
not  by  multitude  and  through  multitude  ? And  in  like 
manner,  that  a thing  which  is  two  cubits  in  length  is 
greater  than  that  which  is  but  one  cubit,  by  the  half,  and 
not  by  magnitude  ? for  the  dread  is  indeed  the  fame. 
Entirely  fo  (fays  he).  But  what,  one  being  added  to  one, 
will  the  addition  be  the  caufe  of  their  becoming  two  ? or 
if  one  is  divided,  and  two  produced,  would  you  not  be 
afraid  to  aflign  divifion  as  the  caufe  ? Indeed  you  would 
cry  with  a loud  voice,  that  you  know  no  other  way  by 
which  any  thing  fubfifts,  than  by  participating  the  proper 
ciTence  of  every  thing  wdiich  it  participates ; and  that  in 
thefe  you  can  aflign  no  other  caufe  of  their  becoming  two, 
than  the  participation  of  the  duad  j and  that  it  is  pro- 
per all  fuch  things  as  are  about  to  become  two,  fhould 
participate  of  this,  and  of  unity,  whatever  is  about  to  be- 
come one.  But  you  would  bid  farewell  to  thefe  divifions 
and  additions,  and  other  fubtilties  of  this  kind,  and  would 
leave  them  to  be  employed  in  anfwering,  by  thofc  who  are 
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wifer  than  yourfelf.  And  fearing,  as  it  Is  fald,  your  own 
fhadow,  and  your  own  unlkilfulnefs,  you  would  adhere  to 
this  fafe  hypothefis,  and  anfwer  in  the  manner  I have  de- 
fcrlbed.  But  if  any  one  fliould  adhere  to  this  hypothefis, 
you  would  refrain  from  anfwering  him  till  you  had  confi- 
dered  the  confequences  refulting  from  thence,  and  whe- 
ther they  were  confonant  or  diflbnant  to  one  another.  But 
when  it  is  necefl'ary  for  you  to  affign  a reafon  for  your  be- 
lief in  this  hypothefis,  you  will  affign  it  in  a fimilar  man- 
ner, laying  down  again  anotli.er  hypothefis,  which  fhall  ap- 
pear to  be  the  bell  among  fupernal  natures,  till  you  arrive 
at  fomething  fufficient.  At  the  fame  time  you  will  by  no 
means  confound  things  by  mingling  them  together,  after 
the  manner  of  the  contentious,  when  you  difcourfe  con-  ' 
cerning  the  principle  and  the  confequences  ariling  from 
thence,  if  you  are  willing  to  dlfcover  any  thing  of  true 
beings.  For  by  fuch  as  thefe  perhaps  no  attention  is  paid 
to  this.  For  thefe,  through  their  wifdom,  are  fufliclently 
able  to  mingle  all  things  together,  and  at  the  fame  time 
pleafe  themfelves.  But  you,  if  you  rank  among  the  philo- 
fophers,  will  aft,  I think,  in  the  manner  I have  defcribed. 
Both  SImmias  and  Cebes  fald.  You  fpeak  moft  truly. 

Echec.  By  Jupiter,  Phaedo,  they  allented  with  great 
propriety ; for  he  appears  to  me  to  have  afferted  this  in 
a manner  wonderfully  clear  ; and  this  even  to  one  endued 
with  the  fmallefl  degree  of  intelleft. 

Pk.^d.  And  fo  indeed,  Echecrates,  It  appeared  in  every 
rcfpeft  to  all  who  were  prefent. 

Echec.  And  well  it  might : for  it  appears  fo  to  us,  now 
we  hear  it,  who  were  not  prefent.  But  what  was  the  dif- 
courfe after  this  ? 
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Hfl  remember  tight,  after  they  had  granted  all  t;his,andh3cl 
, confeflqdthat  eacli  of  ijlie  feveral  fpecies  was,fomptIi,ing,aud 
. that  others  participating  of  thefc  received  the  fame  deno- 
,.mlnationj  he  aftprwards  interrogated  them  as  follows  : 
then  you  allow  that  thefe  things  are  fo,  when  you  fay  that 
Simmias  is  greater  than  Socrates,  but  lefs  than  Phaedo,  do 
1 you- not  then  aflert,  that  both  magnitude  and  parvitude  arc 
. inherent  in  Simmias  ? I do.  And  yet  (fays  he)  you  mitil 
..  confefs^ that  this  circumfi:ance,,of  Sinamias^,fdtp3lhjig  Sp- 
. crates,  does., not  truly  fubfift  in  the,  manner,  which  the 
>wQrds  feem  to  imply.  -For  Simmias  is  not . naturally 
adapted  to  furpafs  Socrates;  fo  far  as  he  is  Simmias,  but  by 
• tire  magnitude, which  he  polTeffes;  nor  again, does  he  furpafo 
, Socrates  fo  far, as  Socrates  is  Socrates,  but  bccaufe.  So- 
,■  crates  polTefles  parvitude,  with  refpeft  to  his  magnitude. 
True.  ,Nor  again  is  Simmias  furpafled  by  Plijedo,  becaufe 
Phsedo  is  Ph2edo,  but  becaufe  Phaedo  ppjQefles  magnitude 
. with  refpe<3:  to  the  parvitude  of, Simmias.  It  is  fo.  Sim- 
mias therefore  is  allotted  the,  appellation  of  both  finall  and 
great,  being  fituated  in,!!!.-^  middle  of  both  , exhibiting  his 
fraallnefs  to  be  furjvaued  by, the  greatnefs  of  the  one,  and 
his  greatnefs  to  .the  other’s  fmallnefs,  which  it  furpaffes. 
And  at  the  fame  time,  gently  laughing,  I feem  (fays  he) 
to  have  fp.oken  with  all  the  precifon  of  an  bhiorian  ; but 
uotwithllanding  tltis,  it  is  as  I fay.  He  allpwcd  it. 
But  I have  mentioned  thefe  things,  in  order  that  you  way 
be  of  the  fame  opinion  as  myfelf.  For  to  me  it  appears, 
not  only  that  magnitude  is  never  willing  to  be  at  the  fame 
time  both  great  and  fmall,  but  that  the  rpagnitude  which 
we  contain  never  defires  to  receive  thatM'hich  is  fmall,  nor 
be  furpafled  ; but  that  it  is  willing  to  do  one  of  th.efc  two 
> things. 
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tilings,  either  to  fly  away,  and  gradually  withdraw  itfelf, 
when  its  contrary  the  fmall  approaches  to  it,  or  to  perifli 
V hen  it  arrives  ; but  that  it  is  unwilling,  by  fuftaining  and 
receiving  parvitude,  to  be  difl'ercnt  from  what  it  was.  In 
the  fame  manner  as  I myfelf  receiving  and  fuftaining  par- 
vitude, and  iHll'  remaining  that  which  I am,  am  neverthe- 
]efs  fmall.  But  that  being,  great  dares  not  to  be  fmall. 
And  in  like  manner  the. fmall,  which  refides  in  us,  is  not 
willing  at  any  time  to  fubjijl  in  hecoming  to  be  great,  or  to  he 
great  : nor  does  any  thing  clfe  among  contraries,  while  it 
remains  that  which  it  was,  wiflr  at  the  fame  time  to  fubjtjl 
in  becomi7ig  to  be,  and  to  be,  its  contrary  ; but  it  either  de- 
parts or  perifties  in  confequence  of  this  pallion.  It  appears 
fo  to  me  (fays  Cebes)  in  every  refpeft. 

But  a certain  perfon,  who  was  prefent,  upon  hearing 
this  (I  don’t  clearly  remember  who  it  was).  By  the  gods 
(fays  he),  was  not  the  very  contrary  of  what  you  now  aflert 
admitted  by  you  in  the  former  part  of  your  difeourfe,  viz. 
that  the  greater  was  generated  from  the  lefs,  and  the  lefs 
from  the  greater  ; and  that  generation,  among  contraries, 
plainly  took  place  from  contraries  ? But  now  you  appear 
to  me  to  fay,  that  this  can  never  be  the  cafe.  Upon  this 
Socrates,  after  he  had  extended  his  head  a little  farther,  and 
had  liftened  to  his  difeourfe,  faid.  You  very  manfully  put 
me  in  mind  ; yet  you  do  not  underftand  the  difference  be- 
tween what  is  now,  and  wliat  was  then  afferted.  For  tliea 
it  was  faid,  that  a contrary  thing  was  generated  from  a con- 
trary •,  but  now,  that  a contrary  can  never  become  contrary 
to  itfelf,  neither  that  contrary  which  fubfifts  in  us,  nor 
that  which  fubfifts  in  nature.  For  then,  my  friend,  we 
fpoke  concerning  things  which  pofl'efs  contraries,  calling 
the  contraries  by  the  appellation  of  the  things  in  which 
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they  rcfide ; but  now  we  fpeak  of  things  which  receive 
their  denomination  from  the  contraries  refiding  in  them. 
And  we  Ihould  never  be  willing  to  alTcrt  that  thefe  con- 
traries receive  a generation  from  one  another.  And  at  the 
fame  time,  beholding  Cebes,  he  faid,  Did  any  thing  which 
lias  been  faid  by  tliis  perfon  dillurb  you  alfo  ? Indeed 
(fays  Cebes)  it  did  not ; and  at  fuch  a time  as  this  there 
are  not  many  things  which  can  difturb  me.  We  ingenu- 
oufly  therefore  (fays  he)  afl'ent  to  this,  that  a contrary  can 
never  become  contrary  to  itfelf.  Entirely  fo  (fays  Cebes). 

But  ftill  farther  (fays  he)  confiuer  whether  you  agree 
•vl'ith  me  in  this  alfo.  Do  you  call  the  hot  and  the  cold  any 
thing  ? I do.  Are  they  the  fame  with  fnow  and  fire 
They  are  not,  by  Jupiter.  The  hot  therefore  is  fomething 
different  from  fircy  and  the  ccld'irom  fjionv.  Certainly. 
But  this  alfo  is,  I think,  apparent  to  you,  that  fnow,  as 
long  as  it  is  fuch,  can  never,  by  receiving  heat,  remain 
v.  Iiat  it  was  before,  viz.  fnow,  and  at  the  fame  time  be- 
rome  hot ; but,  on  the  accelTion  of  hetit,  muiI  either  witli- 
draw  itfelf  from  it,  or  perilh.  Entirely  fo.  And  again, 
that  fire,  when  cold  approaches  to  it,  mufl  either  depart 
cr  perifli  ; but  that  it  will  never  dare,  by  receiving  cold- 
nefs,  ftill  to  remain  what  it  was,  i.  e.  fire,  and  yet  be  at 
the  fame  time  (^ohl.  You  fpeak  truly  (fays  he).  But  (fays 
Socrates)  It  happ«n3  to  fome  of  thefe,  that  not  only  the 
fpecles  itfelf  is  always  thought  worthy  of  the  fame  appel- 
lation, but  likewife  fomething  elfe,  which  is  not  indeed 
that  fpecies,  but  which  perpetually  polfelTes  the  form  of 
it,  as  long  as  it  exlfts.  But  in  the  following  inftances  my 
meaning  will  perhaps  be  more  apparent : for  the  odd 
number  ought  always  to  pofl'efs  that  name,  by  which  we 
now  call  it : fliould  it  not  ^ Entirely  fo.  But  is  this  the 
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cafe  -vi’itK  tlie  0(^d  number  alone  (for  this  is  what  I Inquire)? 
or  is  there  any  thing  elfe  whicli  is  not  Indeed  the  fame 
with  the  odd,  but  yet  which  ought  always  to  be  called  odd, 
together  with  its  own  proper  name,  becaufe  it  naturally 
fubfifts  In  fuch  a manner,  that  it  can  never  defert  the  form 

l 

of  the  odd  ? But  this  Is  ^lo  other  than  what  happens  to  the 
number  three,  and  many  other  things.  For  confider,  does 
not  the  number  three  appear  to  you  to  be  always  called  by 
its  proper  name,  and  at  the  fame  time  by  the  name  of  the 
odd,  though  t/je  odd  is  not  the  fame  as  the  triad  ? Yet  botli 
the  triad,  and  the  pentad,  and  the  entire  half  of  num- 
ber, naturally  fubfift  in  fuch  a manner,  that  though  they 
are  not  the  fame  as  the  odd^  yet  each  of  them  is  always 
odd.  And  again,  two  and  four,  and  the  whole  other  or- 
der of  number,  though  they  are  not  the  fame  as  ih^evetiy 
yet  each  of  them  is  always  even ; do  you  admit  this  or 
not  ? How  Ihould  I not  (fays  he)  ? See  then  (fays  So- 
crates) what  I wifh  to  evince.  But  it  is  as  follows  : It 
has  appeared,  not  only  that  contraries  do  not  receive  one 
another,  but  that  even  fuch  things  as  are  not  contrary  to 
each  other,  and  yet  always  poffefs  contraries,  do  not  ap- 
pear to  receive  that  idea  which  is  contrary  to  the  idea 
which  they  contain  •,  but  that  on  its  approach  they  either 
perlfli  or  depart.  Shall  we  not  therefore  fay,  that  three 
things  would  firft  perifh,  and  endure  any  thing  whatever, 
fooner  than  fuftain  to  be  three  things,  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  be  even  ? Entirely  fo  (fays  Cebes).  And  yet  (fays 
Socrates)  theduadis  not  contrary  to  the  triad.  Certainly 
not.  Not  only  therefore  do  contrary  fpecies  never  fullain 
the  approach  of  each  other,  but  certain  other  things  like- 
wife  cannot  fuftain  the  acedhon  of  coutrarIe<i.  You  fpeak 
inoft  true  (fays  he). 

Are  you  willing  therefore  (fays  he)  that,  if  vve  are  able, 
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we  (hould  define  what  kind  of  things  thefe  are  ? Entirely 
fo.  Will  they  not  then,  Cebes  (fays  he),  be  fuch  things  as 
compel  whatever  they  occupy,  not  only  to  retain  their  idea, 
but  likewilc  not  to  receive  a contrary  to  it  ? How  do  you 
mean  ? Exactly  as  we  juft  now  faid.  For  you  know  it  is 
necefiary,  that  whatever  things  the  idea  of  three  occupies, 
flrould  not  only  be  three,  but  likewife  odd.  Entirely  fo. 
To  a thing  of  this  kind  therefore  we  aflert,  that  an  idea 
contrary  to  that  form,  through  wdiich  it  becomes  what  it 
is,  will  never  approach.  It  cannot.  But  it  becomes  what 
it  is  through  the  odd : does  it  not  ? Certainly.  But  is 
not  the  contrary  to  this  the  idea  of  the  even  ? It  is.  The 
• idea  of  the  even  therefore  will  never  accede  to  three 
things.  Never.  Are  not  three  things  therefore  deftitute 
of  the  even  ? Deftitute.  The  triad  therefore  is  an  odd 
number.  It  is.  The  things  which  I mentioned  then  are 
defined,  viz.  fuch  things,  which,  though  they  are  not  con- 
trary to  fome  particular  nature,  yet  do  not  at  the  fame  time 
receive  that  which  is  contrary;  juft  as  the  triad  in  the  pre- 
fent  inftance,  though  it  is  not  contrary  to  the  even,  yet 
does  not  any  thing  more  receive  it  on  this  account : for  it 
always  brings  with  it  that  which  is  contrary  to  the  even  ; 
and  in  like  manner  the  duad  to  the  odd,  and  fire  to  cold, 
and  an  abundant  multitude  of  other  particulars.  But 
fee  vvhether  you  would  thus  define,  not  only  that  a con- 
trary does  not  receive  a contrary,  but  likewife  that  the 
nature  which  brings  with  it  a contrary  to  that  to  which  it 
approaches,  will  never  receive  the  contrariety  of  that 
which  it  introduces.  But  recoiled!  again,  for  it  will  not  be 
ufelcfs  to  hear  it  repeated  often,  live  things  will  not  re- 
ceive the  form  of  the  even  ; neither  will  ten  things, 
which  are  the  double  of  five,  receive  the  form  of  the  odd. 
This  therefore,  though  it  is  itfelf  contrary  to  fomething 
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^Ife,  yet  will  not  receive  the  form  of  the  otld’;  nor  will  the 
fefquialter,  nor  other  things  of  this  kind,  Inch  as  the  half 
and  the  third  part,  ever  receive  the  form  of  the  whole,  if 
you  piirfue  and  alTent  to  thefe  confequences.  I moft  ve- 
hemently (fays  he)  purfue  andaflent  to  them. 

Again  therefore  (fays  Socrates)  fpeak  to  me  from  the 
beginning;  and  this  not  by  anfwering  to  what  I enquire, 
but  in  a different  manner,  imitating  me.  For  I fay  this, 
in  confequence  of  perceiving  another  mode  of  anfwering, 
aVifaig  from  what  has  now  been  faid,  no  lefs  fecure  thau 
that  which  was  eftabliflred  at  firft.  For  if  you  fliould  afk 
me  what  tlrat  is,  w^hich,  when  inherent  in  any  body,  caufes 
the  body  to  be  hot,  I fhould  not  give  you  that  cautious  and 
-wnfkilful  anfwer,  that  it  is  heat,  but  one  more  elegant  de- 
duced from  what  we  have  juft  now  faid  5 I mean,  that  it  is 
fire.  Nor,  if  you  fhould  afk  me  what  that  is,  which,  when 
inherent  in  a certain  body,  the  body  is  difeafed,  I fliould 
not  fay  that  it  is  difeafe,  but  a fever.  Nor,  if  you  flaould- 
afk  what  that  is,  which,  wLen  inherent  in  a number,  the 
number  will  be  odd,  I fhould  not  fay  that  it  is  imparity,  but 
\inity,  and  in  fimilar  manner  in  other  particulars.  But  fee 
whether  you  fufficiently  underftand  my  meaning.  Perfedlly 
fo  (fays  he).  Anfwer  me  then  (fays  Socrates)  what  that  is, 
which,  when  inherent  in  the  body,  the  body  will  be  alive? 
Soul  (fays  he).  Is  this  then  always  the  cafe?  How  fhould  it 
not  (fays  he)?  Will  foul  therefore  always  introduce  life 
to  that  which  it  occupies  ? It  will  truly  (fays  he).  But 
is  there  any  thing  contrary  to  life  or  not  ? There  Is.  But 
what  ? Death.  The  foul  therefore  will  never  receive  the 
contrary  to  that  which  it  introduces,  in  confequence  of 
W'hat  has  been  already  admitted^  and  this  moft  vehemently 
fo  (fays  Cebesj. 
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But  what,  how  do  we  denominate  that  which  does  not 
receive  the  idea  of  the  even  ? Odd  (fays  he).  And  how 
do  we  call  that  which  does  not  receive  jullice,  and  that 
which  does  not  receive  mufic  ? We  call  (fays  he)  the  one 
unjuft,  and  the  other  unmufical.  Be  it  fo.  But  what  do 
we  call  that  which  does  not  receive  death  ? Immortal 
(fays  he).  The  foul  does  not  receive  death?  It  does  not. 
The  foul  therefore  is  Immortal.  Immortal.  Let  it  be  fo 
(fays  he).  And  (hall  we  fay  that  this  is  now  demonftratcd? 
Or  how  does  it  appear  to  you  ? It  appears  to  me,  Socrates, 
to  be  moft  fulhciently  demonftrated.  What  then  (fays  he), 
Cebes,  if  it  were  neceflary  to  i/je  odd  that  it  fliould  be  free 
from  deftru£llon,  would  not  three  things  be  indeftru£tible? 
How  fhould  they  not  ? If  therefore  it  was  alfo  neceflary 
that  a thing  void  of  heat  fliould  be  indeftru£lible,  when  any 
one  fliould  introduce  heat  to  fnow,  would  not  the  fnowwirh-  ‘ 
draw  itfelf,  fafe  and  unliquified  ? For  it  would  not  perifli; 
iior  yet,  abiding,  would  it  receive  the  heat.  You  fpeak  the 
truth  (fays  he).  In  like  manner,  I think  if  that  which  is 
void  of  cold  was  indeftruiftible,  that  when  any  thing  cold 
approached  to  fire,  the  fire  would  neither  be  extlnguiflied 
nor  deftroyed,  but  would  depart  free  from  damage.  It  is 
neceflary  (fays  he).  Hence  (fays  Socrates)  it  is  neceflary 
to  fpeak  in  this  manner  concerning  that  which  is  immortal : 
for  if  that  which  is  Immortal  is  indeftruftible,  it  is  impofli- 
ble  that  the  foul,  when  death  approaches  to  it,  fliould  pe- 
rifli. For  it  follows,  from  what  has  been  faid,  that  it  does 
not  receive  death,  and  of  courfe  it  will  never  be  dead.  Juft 
as  we  faid,  that  three  things  will  never  be  even,  nor  will  this 
ever  be  the  cafe  with  that  which  is  odd  : nor  will  fire  ever 
be  cold,  nor  yet  the  heat  which  is  Inherent  in  fire.  But 
fonic  one  may  fay,\Yhat  hinders  but  that  the  odd  may  never 
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become  the  even,  through  the  accefllon  of  the  even,  as  we 
have  confefled  ; and  yet,  when  the  odd  is  deftroyed,  the 
even  may  fucceed  Inftead  of  it?  We  cannot  contend  with 
him  who  makes  this  objeftion,  that  it  is  not  deftroyed:  for 
the  odd  is  not  free  from  deftruftion ; fmee,  if  this  was 
granted  to  us,  we  might  eafily  oppofe  the  objeftion,  and ' 
obtain  this  concefTion,  that  the  odd  and  three  things  would 
depart,  on  the  approach  of  the  even  ; and  we  might  con- 
tend in  the  fame  manner  about  fire  and  heat,  and  other  par- 
ticulars : might  we  not  ? Entirely  fo.  And  now,  there- 
fore, fince  we  have  confefled  refpedfing  that  which  is  im- 
mortal, that  it  is  indeftruddible,  it  muft  follow  that  the  foul 
is,  together  with  being  immortal,  likewife  indeflru6lible: 
but  if  this  be  not  admitted,  other  arguments  will  be  necef- 
fary  for  our  convi£lion<  ButI  there  is  no  occafion  for 
this  (fays  he).  For  it  is  fcarcely  poflible  that  any  thing  elfe 
Ihould  be  void  of  corruption,  if  that  which  is  immortal  and 
eternal  is  fubjefl  to  dilTolution.  ' 

But  I think  (fays  Socrates)  that  divinity,  and  the  form 
jtfelf  of  life,  and  if  any  thing  elfe  befides  this  is  Immortal, 
muft  be  confefled  by  ?dl  beings  to  be  entirely  free  from  dif- 
folutlon.  All  men,  indeed  (fays  he),  by  Jupiter,  muft  ac- 
knowledge this ; and  much  more,  as  it  appears  to  me,  muft 
it  be  admitted  by  the  gods.  Since,  therefore,  that  which  is 
immortal  is  alfo  Incorruptible,  will  not  the  foul,  fince  it  Is 
immortal,  be  indeftru£tlble  ? It  is  perfe£lly  neceflary. 
When,  therefore,  death  invades  a man,  the  mortal  part  of 
him,  as  it  appears,  dies ; but  the  immortal  part  departs  fafe 
and  uncorrupted,  and  withdraws  itfelf  from  death.  It  ap- 
pears fo.  The  foul,  therefore  (fays  he),  O Cebes,  will,  more 
than  any  thing,  be  immortal  and  indeftruilible  ; and  our 
fowls  will  in  reality  fubfift  in  Hades.  And  therefore  (fays 
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he),  Socrates,  I have  nothing  further  to  objecl  to  thefc  ar- 
guments, nor  any  reafon  why  I fliould  difbelieve  their  rea- 
lity : but  if  eitlier  Simmias,  or  any  perfon  prefent,  has  any 
thing  to  fay,  he  Mail  do  well  not  to  be  lilent : for  I know 
not  what  other  opportunity  he  can  have,  befides  the  pre- 
fent, if  he  wlflies  either  to  fpeak  or  hear  about  things  of 
this  kind.  But  indeed  (fays  Simmias)  I have  nothing  which 
can  hinder  my  belief  in  M'hat  has  been  faid.  But  yet  on  ac- 
count of  the  magnitude  of  the  things  about  which  M^e  have 
difcourfed,  and  through  my  derpifing  human  imbecility,. 
I am  compelled  to  retain  Math  myfelf  an  unbelief  about 
what  has  been  afl'erted.  indeed,  Simmias  (fays  Socrates)^, 
you  not  only  fpeak  well  in  the  prefent  inftance,  but  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  that  even  thofe  firft  hypothefes  which  M'e  eflablifhed, 
and  M'hich  are  believed  by  us,  fliould  at  the  fame  time  be 
more  clearly  eonfidered  : and  if  you  fufEclently  inveftigatc 
them,  you  will  follow  reafon,  as  it  appears  to  me,  in  as  great 
a degree  as  is  poffible  to  man.  And  if  this  becomes  mani- 
feft,  you  will  no  longer  make  any  further  enquiry.  You 
fpeak  true  (fays  he). 

But  it  is  juft,  my  friends  (fays  he),  to  think  that  if  the 
foul  is  Immortal,  it  requires  our  care  and  attention,  not 
only  for  the  prefent  time,  in  which  we  fay  it  lives,  but  like- 
wife  witli  a view  to  the  whole  of  time  : and  it  will  now 
appear,  that  he  who  neglc£ls  it  muft  fubjecl  himfelf  to  a 
moft  dreadful  danger.  For  if  death  vvere  the  liberation  of 
the  whole  man,  it  would  be  an  unexperted  gain  to  the 
M'icked  to  be  liberated  at  the  fame  time  from  the  body,  and 
from  their  vices  together  with  their  foul ; but  now,  fince 
the  foul  appears  to  be  immortal,  no  other  flight  from  evlis, 
and  no  other  fafety  remains  for  it,  than  in  becoming  the 
bell  andmoft  prudent  polhble.  For  when  the  foul  arrives 
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at  Hades,  it  will  polTefs  nothing  but  difcipline  and  educa- 
tion, which  are  faid  to  be  of  the  greateft  advantage  or  de- 
triment to  the  dead,  in  the  very  beginning  of  their  progref- 
fion  thither.  For  thus  it  is  faid  : that  the  daemon  of  each 
perfon,  which  was  allotted  to  him  while  living,  undertakes 
to  lead  each  to  a certain  place,  where  it  is  necefiary  that  all 
of  them  being  colle£led  together,  after  they  have  been 
judged,  fliould  proceed  to  Hades, together  with  their  leader, 
who  is  ordered  to  condu£l;  them  from  hence  thither.  But 
there  receiving  the  allotments  proper  to  their  condition,  and 
abiding  for  a neceifary  time,  another  leader  brings  them 
back  hither  again,  in  many  and  long  periods  of  time.  The  ^ 
journey,  therefore,  is  not  fuch  as  Telephus  aflerts  it  to  be 
in  Efehylus.  For  he  fays  that  a fimple  path  leads  to  Hades: 
but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  path  is  neither  fimple  nor  one. 
For  there  would  be  no  occafion  of  leaders,  nor  could  any 
one  ever  wander  from  the  right  road,  if  there  was  but  one 
way.  But  now  it  appears  to  have  many  divifions  and  du- 
bious turnings : and  this  I conjefture  from  our  holy  and  le- 
gal rites.  The  foul,  therefore,  which  is  properly  adorned 
with  virtue,  and  which  poflefl'es  prudence,  willingly  follows 
its  leader,  and  is  not  ignorant  of  its  prefent  condition  : but 
the  foul  which  ftill  adheres  to  body  through  defire  (as  I faid 
before),  being  for  a long  fpace  of  time  terrified  about  it, 
and  ftruggling  and  fuffering  abundantly  about  the  vifible 
place,  is  with  violence  and  great  difficulty  led  away  by  its 
prefiding  dsemon.  But  when  it  arrives  at  that  place  where 
other  fouls  are  affembled,  all  the  reft  fly  from  and  avoid  this 
unpurified  foul,  and  which  has  been  guilty  either  of  unjuft 
flaughter,  or  has  perpetrated  fuch  deeds  as  are  allied  to  this, 
and  are  the  works  of  kindred  fouls  ; nor  is  any  one  willing 
to  become  eitlier  its. companion  or  leader.  But  fuch  a foul 
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•wanders  about,  opprefled  with  every  kind  of  anxiety  arrd 
trouble,  till  certain  periods  of  time  are  accomplilhed  : and' 
thefe  being  completed,  it  is  driven  by  necefhty  to  an  abode 
accommodated  to  its  nature.  But  the  foul  which  has  pafled 
through  life  with  purity  and  moderation,  obtaining  the  god$ 
for  its  companions  and  leaders,  will  refide  in  a place  adapted 
to  its  purified  condition. 

There  are  indeed  many  and  admirable  places  belonging 
to  the  earth  ^ and  the  earth  itfelf  is  neither  of  fuch  a kind, 
nor  of  fuch  a magnitude,  as  thofe  who  are  accuftomed  to 
' fpeak  about  it  imagine,  as  I am  perfuaded  from  a certain 
perfon’s  account.  How  is  this,  Socrates  (fays  Simmias)  ? 
For  I myfelf  alfo  have  heard  many  things  about  the  earthy 
and  yet  perhaps  not  thefe  particulars  w'hich  have  obtained 
your  belief.  I fhould  therefore  be  glad  to  hear  you  relate 
them.  Indeed,  Sim-mia&(fays  he),  the  art  of  Glaucus  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  neceffary,  in  order  to  relate  thefe 
particulars  but  to  evince  their  truth,  feems  to  me  to  be 
an  undertaking  beyond  w^hat  the  art  of  Glaucus  can  accom- 
plifh.  Befides,  I myfelf  perhaps  am  not  able  to  accom- 
pli fli  this  and  even  though  I fhould  know  how^,  the  time 
which  is  allotted  me  to  live,  Simmias,  feems  by  no  means 
futBclcnt  for  the  length  of  fuch  a difeourfe.  However,  no- 
thing hinders  me  from  informing  yon  what  I am  perfuaded 
is  the  trtitli,  refpe£l;ing  the  form  of  the  earth,  and  the 
places  which  it  contains.  And  this  information  (fays  Sim- 
inias)  will  be  fufficient.  I am  perfuaded,  therefore  (fays  he), 
in  the  firfl  place,  that  if  the  earth  is  in  the  middle  of  th« 
heavens,and  is  of  a fpherical  figure, it  has  no  occafion  of  air, 
^ nor  of  any  other  fuch-like  necelTity,  to  prevent  it  from  fall- 
ing: but  that  the  perfect  fimilitude  of  the  heavens  to  tliem- 
fclves,  and  tlie  equilibrity  of  the  earth,  are  fufficient  c^oifcs 
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of  its  fupport.  For  that  which  is  equally  inclined,  when 
placed  in  the  middle  of  a fimilar  nature,  cannot  tend  more 
or  lefs  to  one  part  than  another  ^ but  fubfifling  on  all  fides 
liiTiilarly -affefted,  it  will  remain  free  from  all  inclination. 
This  is  the  fir  ft  thing  of  which  I am  perfuaded.  And  very 
properly  fo  (fays  Cebes).  But  yet  further  (fays  he),  that 
the  earth  is  prodigioufly  great-,  that  we  who  dwell  in  places 
extending  from  Phafis  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  inhabit 
only  a certain  fmall  portion  of  it,  about  tire  mediterranean 
fea,  like  ants  or  frogs  about  a inarfii ; and  that  there  are 
many  others  elfewhere,who  dwell  in  many  fuch-like  places. 
For  I am  perfuaded,  that  there  are  every  where  about  the 
earth  many  hollow  places  of  all  various  forms  and  magni- 
tudes 5 into  which  there  is  a confluence  of  water,  mills 
and  air  : but  that  the  earth  Itfelf,  M^hich  is  of  a pure  na- 
ture, is  fituated  in  the  pure  heavens,  in  which  the  liars  are 
contained,  and  which  moll  of  thofe  who  are  accullomed  to 
fpeak  about  fuch  particulars  denominate  aether.  But  the 
places  which  we  inhabit  are  nothing  more  than  the  dregs 
of  this  pure  earth,  or  cavities  into  which  its  dregs  continu.. 
ally  flew.  We  are  ignorant,  therefore,  that  we  dwell  in 
the  cavities  of  this  earth,  and  imagine  that  we  inhabit  its 
upper  parts.  Juft  as  if  fome  one  dwelling  in  the  middle 
bottom  of  the  fea,  lliould  think  that  he  i-efuled  on  its  fur- 
face,  and  beholding  the  fun  and  the  other  liars  through  the 
water,  Ihculd  imagine  that  the  fea  is  the  heavens  j but 
through  lloth  and  imbecility  having  never  afeended  to  the 
top  of  the  fea,  nor  emerged  from  its  deeps  into  this  region, 
has  never  perceived  how  much  purer  and  more  beautiful 
it  is  than  the  place  which  he  inhabits,  nor  has  received  this 
information  from  any  other,  who  has  beheld  this  place  of 
our  abofie.  In  tire  very  fame  manner  are  we  affecfled  : for, 
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dwelling  In  a certain  hollow  of  the  earth,  we  think  thatwc 
refide  on  its  furface  ; and  we  call  the  air  heaven,  as  if  the 
ftars  pafled  through  this,  as  through  the  heavens  them- 
felves.  And  this,  likewife,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the 
above  inftance,  happens  to  us  through  our  imbecility  and 
doth,  which  renders  us  Incapable  of  afeending  to  the  fum- 
mit  of  the  air.  For  otherwife,  if  any  one  could  arrive  at 
its  fummit,  or  becoming  winged  could  fly  thither,  he  would 
be  feen  emerging  from  hence;  and  juft  as  fiflies,  emerging 
hither  from  the  fea,  perceive  what  our  region  contains,  in 
the  fame  manner  would  he  behold  the  feveral  particulars 
belonging  to  the  fummit  of  the  earth.  And  befides  this,  if 
his  nature  was  fufHcient  for  fuch  an  elevated  furvey,  he 
would  know  that  the  heavens  which  he  there  beheld  were 
the  true  heavens,  and  that  he  perceived  the  true  light  and 
the  true  earth.  For  this  earth  which  w^e  inhabit,  the  ftones 
v/hich  it  contains,  and  theAvhole  region  of  our  abode,  are  all 
corrupted  and  gnaw'ed,  juft  as  things  in  the  fea  are  cor- 
roded by  the  fait : for  nothing  w'orthy  of  eftimation  grows 
in  the  fea,  nor  does  it  contain  any  thing  perfe£l: ; but  ca- 
verns and  fand,  and  immenfe  quantities  of  mud  and  filth, 
are  found  in  it  wherever  there  is  earth.  Nor  are  its  con- 
tents to  be  by  any  means  compared  with  the  beauty  of  the 
various  particulars  in  our  place  of  abode.  But  thofe  upper 
regions  of  the  earth  will  appear  to  be  yet  far  more  excel- 
lent than  thefe  wdilch  we  inhabit.  For  if  it  is  proper  to 
tell  you  a beautiful  fable,  it  is  well  w'orth  hearing,  Slmmias, 
what  kind  of  places  thofe  are  on  the  upper'earth,  fituated 
under  the  heavens. 

It  is  reported  then,  my  friend- (fays  he),  in  the  firft  place, 
that  this  earth,  if  any  one  furveys  it  from  on  high,  appears 
like  globes  covered  with  tw'clve  fkins,  various,  and  diftin- 
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guifhed  with  colours  ^ a pattern  of  which  are  the  colours 
found  among  us,  and  which  our  painters  ufe.  But  there 
the  whole  earth  is  compofed  from  materials  of  this  kind, 
and  fuch  as  are  much  more  fplendid  and  pure  than  our 
region  contains  : for  they  are  partly  indeed  purple,  and 
endued  with  a wonderful  beauty  ; partly  of  a golden  co- 
lour ; and  partly  more  white  than  plaller  or  fnow,  and  arc 
compofed  from  other  colours  in  a fimilar  manner,  and  thofe 
more  in  number  and  more  beautiful  than  any  we  have  ever 
beheld.  For  the  hollow  parts  of  this  pure  earth  being  filled 
with  water  and  air,  exhibit  a certain  fpecies  of  colour, 
fiiining  among  the  variety  of  other  colours  in  fuch  a man- 
ner, that  one  particular  various  form  of  the  earth  continu- 
ally prefents  itfclf  to  the  view.  Hence  whatever  grows  in 
this  earth  grows  analogous  to  its  nature,  fuch  as  trees  and 
flowers  and  fruits : and  again,  its  mountains  and  Hones 
pofiefs  a fimilar  perfection  and  tranfparency,  and  are  ren- 
dered beautiful  through  various  colours  ; of  which  the 
ftones  fo  much  honoured  by  us  in  this  place  of  our  abode 
are  but  final!  parts,  fuch  as  fiirdin  Hones,  jafpers  and  eme- 
ralds, and  all  of  this  kind.  But  there  nothing  fubfiHs  which 
is  not  of  fuch  a nature  as  1 have  deferibed  ; and  there  arc 
other  things  far  more  beautiful  than  even  thefe.  But  the 
reafon  of  this  is  becaufe  the  Hones  there  are  pure,  and  not 
confuraed  and  corrupted,  like  ours,  through  rottennefs  and 
fait,  from  a conflux  of  various  particulars^  which  in  our 
places  of  abode  caufe  filthinefs  and  clifeafe  to  the  Hones 
and  earth,  animals  and  plants,  which  are  found  among 
us.  But  this  pure  earth  is  adorned  with  all  thefe,  and  with 
gold  and  fiircr,  and  other  things  of  a fimilar  nature  : for 
all  thefe  are  naturally  apparent,  fince  they  are  both  nume- 
rous and  large,  and  are  diffufed  every  where  throughout  the 
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earth  •,  fo  that  to  behold  It  is  the  fpe£laclc  of  blcflcd 
fpedtators.  This  earth  too  contains  many  other  ani- 
mals and  men,  fome  of  whom  inhabit  its  middle  parts ; 
others  dwell  about  the  air,  as  we  do  about  the  fea ; and 
others  refide  in  iflands  which  the  air  flows  round,  and 
which  are  fituated  not  far  from  the  continent.  And  in  one 
word,  what  water  and  the  fea  are  to  us,  with  refpe£l  to  uti- 
lity, that  air  is  to  them  : but  what  air  is  to  us,  that  aether 
is  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  pure  earth.  But  the  leafons 
there  are  endued  with  fuch  an  excellent  temperament,  that 
the  inhabitants  are  never  molefted  with  difeafe,  and  live  for 
a much  longer  time  than  thofe  who  dwell  in  our  regions  ; 
and  they  furpafs  us  in  fight,  hearing,  and  prudence,  and 
every  thing  of  this  kind,  as  much  as  air  excels  water  in  pu- 
rity— and  aether,  air.  And  befides  this,  they  have  groves 
and  tdmples  of  the  gods,  in  which  the  gods  dwell  in  reality} 
and  likewife  oracles  and  divinations,  and  fenfible  percep- 
tions of  the  gods,  and  fuch-like  aflbciations  with  them. 
The  fun  too,  and  moon,  and  ftars,  are  feen  by  them  fuch  as 
they  really  are ; and  in  every  other  refpe£l  their  felicity  is 
of  a correfpondent  nature. 

And  in  this  manner  indeed  the  whole  earth  naturally 
fubfiils,  and  the  parts  which  are  fituated  about  it.  But  it 
contains  about  the  whole  of  its  ambit  many  places  in  its 
concavities  •,  fome  of  which  are  more  profound  and  ex- 
tended than  the  region  which  we  inhabit  -,  but  others  are 
more  profound,  indeed,  but  yet  have  a lefs  chafm  than  the 
places  of  our  abode  •,  and  there  are  certain  parts  which  are 
lefs  profound,  but  broader  than  ours.  But  all  thefe  are  in 
many  places  perforated  into  one  another  under  the  earth, 
according  to  narrower  and  broader  avenues,  and  have  paf- 
iages  of  communication  through  which  a great  quantity  of 
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water  flows  Into  the  different  hollows  of  the  eartli,  as  into 
bowls  and  befides  this,  there  are  immenfe  bulks  of  ever- 
flowing  rivers  under  the  earth,  and  of  hot  and  cold  waters  i 
likewife  a great  quantity  of  fire,  rnighty  rivers  of  fire,  and 
many  of  moift  mire,  fome  of  which  are  purer,  and  others 
more  muddy  j as  in  Sicily  there  are  rivers  of  mud,  which 
flow  before  a ftream  of  fire,  which  is  itfelf  a flaming  tor- 
rent. And  from  thefe  the  feveral  places  are  filled,  into 
w'hich  each  flows  at  particular  times.  But  all  thefe  arc 
moved  upwards  and  downwards,  like  a hanging  veffel,  fitu-r 
ated  in  the  earth.  But  this  hanging  veffel,  through  a ccrr 
tain  nature^f  this  kind,  is  one  of  the  chafms  of  the  earth; 
and  this  too  the  greateft,  and  totally  perforated  through  the 
whole  earth.  And  of  this  Homer  * thus  fpeaks  : 

Far,  very  far,  where  under  earth  is  found 

A gulf,  of  every  depth,  the  mofl  profound: 

Which  he  elfcwhere,  and  many  other  poets,  denominate 
Tartarus.  For  into  this  chafm  there  is  a conflux  of  all  rL 
vers,  from  which  they  again  flow  upwards.  But  each  dcr 
rives  its  quality  from  the  earth  through  which  it  flow^s.  And 
the  rcafon  why  they  all  flow  into,  and  again  out  of  this 
chafm,  is  becaufe  tlvs  moifture  cannot  find  either  a bottorn 
or  a bafis.  Hence  it  becomes  elevated,  and  fludfuates  up- 
wards and  downwards  : and  this  too  is  the  cafe  with  the 
air  and  fpirit  which  are  fituated  about  it.  For  they  follow 
this  moifture,  both  when  they  are  impelled  to  more  remote 
places  of  the  earth,  and  when  to  the  places  of  our  abode. 
And  as  in  refplration  the  flowing  breath  is  perpetually  ex- 
pired and  infpired,  fo  there  the  fpirit,  which  is  elevated  to- 
gether with  the  moifture,  caufes  certain  vehement  and  imr 

* Iliad,  lib.  8. 
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menfe  wllids  during  its  ingrefs  and  departure.  When  the 
water  therefore  being  impelled  flows  into  that  place  which 
we  call  downwards,  then  the  rivers  flow  through  the  earth 
into  different  ehannels,  and  fill  them  j juft  as  thofe  who 
pour  into  another  veflel  the  water  which  they  have  drawn. 
But  when  this  water,  departing  from  thence,  is  impelled 
hither,  it  again  fills  the  rivers  on  the  earth ; and  thefe,  when 
filled,  flow  through  channels  and  through  the  earth  *,  and 
when  they  have  feverally  palfed  through  the  avenues,  which 
are  open  to  each,  they  produce  feas,  lakes,  rivers  and  foun- 
tains. But  flowing  back  again  from  hence  under  the  earth, 
and  fome  of  them  ftreaming  round  longer  and  ^pore  nume- 
rous places,  but  others  round  Tuch  as  are  fhorter  and  lels 
numerous,  they  again  hurl  themfelves  into  Tartarus  •,  and 
fome  indeed  much  more  profoundly,  but  others  lefs  fo,than 
thev  were  drawn : but  the  influxions  of  all  of  them  are 

4 

deeper  than  the  places  from  which  they  flow  upwards. 
And  the  effluxions  of  fome  are  in  a direction  contrary  to 
their  influxions,  but  in  others  both  take  place  according  to 
the  fame  part.  There  are  fome  again  which  entirely  flow 
round  in  a circle,  folding  themfelves  like  fnakes,  once  or 
often  about  the  earth-,  and  being  bent  downwards  as  much 
as  pofiible,  they  are  again  hurled  forth'^on  each  fide  till  they 
arrive  at  the  middle,  but  never  beyond  this.  For  each  part 
of  the  earth  becomes  fteep  to  both  thefe  ftreams. 

The  other  rivers,  indeed,  are  many,  great,  and  various  : 
but  among  this  abundance  there  are  certain  ftreams,  four  in 
number,  of  .which  the  greateft,  and  which  circularly  flows 
round  the  earth  the  outermoft  of  all,  is  called  the  ocean. 
But  that  which  flows  oppofite,  and  in  a contrary  direction 
to  this,  is  Acheron  ; which,  flowing  through  other  folitary 
places,  and  under  the  earth,  devolves  its  waters  into  the 
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Acherufian  marfli,  Into  which  many  fouls  of  the  dead  pafsj 
and  abiding  there  for  certain  deftined  fpaces  of  time,  fome 
of  which  are  more  and  others  lefs  extended,  they  are  again 
fent  into  the  generations  of  animals.  T he  third  river  of 
thefe  hurls  itfelf  forth  in  the  middle,  and  near  its  fource 
falls  into  a mighty  place,  burning  with  abundance  of  fire, 
and  produces  a lake  greater  than  our  fea,  and  hot  with 
water  and  mud.  But  it  proceeds  from  hence  in  a circle, 
turbulent  and  miry, and,  furrounding  the  earth, arrives  both 
elfewhere  and  at  the  extremities  of  the  Acherufian  marfh, 
with  the  water  of  which  it  does  not  become  mingled  ; but 
often  revolving  itfelf  under  the  earth,  flows  into  the  more 
downward  parts  of  Tartarus.  And  this  is  the  river  which 
they  ftill  denominate  Pyriphlegethon;  the  flreams  of  which 
fend  forth  diflevered  rivers  to  various  parts  of  the  earth. 
But  the  fourth  river,  which  is  oppofite  to  this,  firfl;  falls  as 
it  is  faid  into  a place  dreadful  and  wild,  and  wholly  tinged 
with  an  azure  colour,  which  they  denominate  Styx  : and 
the  influxive  flreams  of  this  river  form  the  Stygian  marfh. 
But  falling  into  this,  and  receiving  vehement  powers  in  its 
water,  it  hides  Itfelf  under  the  earth,  and,  rolling  round, 
proceeds  contrary  to  Pyrlphlegethon,  and  meets  with  it  in 
the  Acherufian  marfh,  in  a contrary  diredlion.  Nor  is  the 
water  of  this  river  mingled  with  any  thing,  but,  revolving 
in  a circle,  it  hurls  itfelf  into  Tartarus,  in  a courfe  oppo- 
fite toPyriphlegethon.  But  its  name, according  to  the  poets, 
is  Cocytus. 

But  thefe  being  thus  naturally  conflituted,  when  the 
dead  arrive  at  that  place  into  which  the  daemon  leads  each, 
in  the  firfl  place  they  are  judged,  as  well  thofe  who  have 
lived  in  a becoming  manner,  and  ploufly,  and  juflly,  as  thofe 
who  have  not.  And  thofe  who  appear  to  have  pafled  a 
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middle  kind  of  life,  proceeding  to  Acheron,  and  afeending 
the  vehicles  prepared  for  them,  arrive  in  thefe  at  the  Ache- 
tufian  lake,  and  dwell  there ; till  being  purified,  and  hav- 
ing fufFered  punifhment  for  any  injuries  they  may  have 
committed^  they  are  enlarged  j and  each  receives  the  re- 
ward of  his  beneficence,  according  to  his  deferts.  But 
thofe  who  appear  to  be  incurable,  through  the  magnitude 
of  their  offences,  becaufe  they  have  perpetrated  either  many 
jnd  great  facrileges,  or  many  unjull  daughters,  and  fuch  as 
are  contrary  to  law,  or  other  things  of  this  kind — thefe, 
a deftiny  adapted  to  their  guilt  hurls  into  7'artarus,  from 
^which  they  will  never  be  difeharged.  But  thofe  who  are 
found  to  have  committed  curable,  but  yet  mighty  crimes, 
fuch  as  thofe  who  have  been  guilty  through  anger  of  any 
violence  againft  their  father  or  mother,  and  have  lived  the 
remainder  of  their  lives  penitent  for  the  offence,  or  who 
have  become  homicides  in  any  other  fimilar  manner  •,  with 
refpefft  to  thefe,  it  is  neceffary  that  they  (hould  fall  into 
Tartarus  ; but  after  they  have  fallen,  and  have  dwelt  there 
for  a year,  the  waves  hurl  them  out  of  Tartarus;  and  the 
homicides  indeed  into  Coevtus,  but  the  violators  of  fa- 
fhers  and  mothers  into  Pyrlphlegethon.  But  when,  being 
borne  along  by  thefe  rivers,  they  arrive  at  the  Acherufian 
marfli,  they  here  bellow  and  invoke  one  part  thofe  whom 
they  have  flaughtered,  and  another  part  thofe  whom  they 
have  injured.  But  invoking  thefe,  they  fuppliantly  in- 
treat that  they  would  fuffer  them  to  enter  into  the  lake,  and 
forgive  them.  And  if  they  perfuade  them  to  do  this,  they 
<iepart,  and  find  an  end  to  their  maladies;  but  if  they  are 
unable  to  accomplifli  thlsy  they  are  carried  back  again 
into  Tartarus,  and  from  thence  again  into  the  rivers.  And 
they  do  not  ceafe  from  fuffering  this,  till  they  have  per- 
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fuadcci  thofe  they  have  injured  to  forgivenefs.  For  this  pu- 
nifliment  was  ordained  them  by  the  judges.  But  thofe  who 
fliall  appear  to  have  lived  mofl;  egregioufly,  with  refpeft  to 
piety — thefe  arc  they,  who,  being  liberated  and  difmifled 
fromthefe  places  in  the  earth,  as  from  the  abodes  of  a pri* 
fon,  fliall  arrive  at  the  pure  habitation  on  high,  and  dwell 
pn  the  aetherial  earth.  But  among  thefe,  thofe  who  are 
fufficiently  purified  by  philofophy  fhall  live  without  bodies^ 
through  the  whole  of  the  fucceeding  time,  and  fliall  arrive 
at  habitations  yet  more  beautiful  than  thefe,  which  it  is  nei* 
ther  eafy  to  deferibe,  nor  is  the  prefent  time  fufficient  foe 
• fuch  an  undertaking. 

But  for  the  fake  of  thefe  particulars  which  w^e  have  re- 
lated, we  fhould  undertake  every  thing,  Slmmias,  that  we 
may  participate  of  virtue  and  prudence  In  the  prefent  life* 
For  the  rew'ard  is  beautiful,  and  the  hope  mighty.  To  af- 
firm, indeed,  that  thefe  things  fubfifl;  exa£lly  as  I have  de- 
feribed  them,  is  not  the  province  of  a man  endued  with  in- 
telleft.  But  to  alTert  that  either  thefe  or  certain  parti- 
culars of  this  kind  take  place,  with  refpeef  to  our  fouls  and 
their  habitations — fince  our  foul  appears  to  be  immortal, 
this  is,  I think,  both  becoming,  and  deferves  to  be  hazarded 
by  him  who  believes  in  its  reality.  For  the  danger  is  beau- 
tiful •,  and  it  is  neceflary  to  allure  ourfelves  with  things  of 
this  kind,  as  with  inchantments : and,  on  this  account,  I 
produced  the  fable  which  you  have  juft  now  heard  me  re- 
late, But  for  the  fake  of  thefe,  it  Is  proper  that  the  man 
fliould  be  confident  about  his  foul,  who  in  the  prefent  life 
bidding  farewell  to  thofe  pleafures  which  regard  the  body 
and  its  ornaments  as  things  foreign  from  his  nature,  has 
earneftly  applied  himfelf  to  dlfciplines,  as  things  of  far 
greater  confequence}  and  who,  having  adorned  his  foul  not 
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with  a foreign  but  its  ow^n  proper  ornament,  viz.  with  tem- 
perance and  juftice,  fortitude,  liberty  and  truth,  expefts  a 
migration  to  Hades,  as  one  who  is  ready  to  depart  when- 
ever he  fliall  be  called  upon  by  fate.  You,  therefore  (fays 
he),  Simmias  and  Cebes,  and  the  reft  who  are  here  afl'em- 
bled,  wdll  each  depart  in  feme  period  of  time  pofterior  to 
the  prefent  5 but. 

Me  now  calling,  fate  demands : 

(as  fome  tragic  poet  would  fay)  and  it  is  almoft  time  that  I 
fliould  betake  myfelf  to  the  bath.  For  it  appears  to  me 
better  to  wafh  myfelf  before  I drink  the  poifon,  and  not 
to  trouble  the'  women  with  walhing  my  dead  body. 

When  therefore  he  had  thus  fpoken.  Be  it  fo,  Socrates 
(fays  Crito)  : but  what  orders  do  you  leave  to  thefe  who 
are  prefent,  or  to  myfelf,  or  refpedling  your  children,  or 
any  thing  elfe  in  the  execution  of  which  we  can  particularly 
oblige  you  ? None  fuch  as  are  new  (fays  he),  Crito,  but 
that  which  I have  always  faid  to  you ; that  if  you  take  care 
of  yourfelves,  you  will  always  perform  in  whatever  you  do 
that  which  is  acceptable  to  myfelf,  to  my  family,  and  to 
your  own  felves,  though  you  fhould  not  promife  me  any 
thing  at  prtfent.  But  if  you  negletl  yourfelves,  and  are 
unwilling  to  live  according  to  what  has  been  now  and  for- 
merly faid,  as  veftiges  of  direiftion  in  your  courfc,  you  will 
accompiifh  nothing,  though  you  fltould  now'  promife  many 
things,  and  in  a very  vehement  manner.  We  fliall  take  care, 
therefore  (fays  Crito),  to  aft  as  you  defire.  But  how  would 
you  be  buried  ? Juft  as  you  pleale  (fays- he),  if  you  can 
but  catch  me,  and  I don’t  elude  your  purfuit.  And  at  the 
fame  time  gently  laughing,  and  addrefting  himfelf  to  us, 
I cannot  perfuade  Crito  (fays  he),  my  friends^  that  I am 
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that  Socrates  who  now  difputes  with  you,  and  methodifes 
every  part  of  the  difcourfe  ; but  he  thinks  that  I am  he 
whom  he  will  fliortly  behold  dead,  and  alks  how  I ought 
to  be  buried.  But  all  that  long  difcourfe  which  fome  time 
fince  I addrelTed  to  you,  in  which  I afferted  that  after  I had 
drank  the  poifon  I Ihould  no  longer  remain  with  you,  but 
fhould  depart  to  certain  felicities  of  the  blelTed,  this  I feem 
to  have  declared  to  him  in  vain,  though  it  was  undertaken 
to  confole  both  you  and  myfelf.  Promife,  therefore  (fays 
he),  for  me  to  Crito,  juft  the  contrary  of  what  he  promifed 
to  my  judges.  For  he  promifed  that  I fhould  not  run  away; 
but  do  you  engage  that  when  I die  I fhall  not  ftay  with  you, 
but  fhall  depart  and  entirely  leave  you ; that  Crito  may 
more  eafily  bear  this  reparation,  and  may  not  be  afRi£l:ed 
w'hen  he  fees  my  body  either  burnt  or  buried,  as  if  I fuf- 
fered  fome  dreadful  misfortune ; and  that  he  may  not  fay 
at  my  interment,  that  Socrates  is  laid  out,  or  is  carried 
out,  or  is  buried.  For  be  well  affiired  of  this  (fays  he), 
excellent  Crito,  that  when  we  do  not  fpeak  in  a becoming 
manner,  we  are  not  only  culpable  with  refpeft  to  our 
fpeech,  but  likewife  affe£t  our  fouls  with  a certain  evil. 
But  it  is  proper  to  be  confident,  and  to  fay  that  my  body 
will  be  buried,  and  in  fuch  a manner  as  is  pleafing  to  you, 
and  which  you  think  is  moft  agreeable  to  our  laws. 

When  he  had  thus  fpoke  he  rofe,  and  went  into  a 
certain  room,  that  he  might  wafh  himfelf,  and  Crito 
followed  him : but  he  ordered  us  to  w^ait  for  him. 
We  waited  therefore  accordingly,  difeourfing  over  and 
reviewing  among  ourfelves  what  had  been  faid ; and 
fometimes  fpeaking  about  his  death,  how  great  a cala- 
mity it  would  be  to  us ; and  fincerely  thinking  tliat  we, 
like  thofe  who  are  deprived  of  their  father,  fhould  pafs  the 
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reft  of  our  life  in  the  condition  of  orphans.  But  when  htf 
tad  waflied  himfelf>  his  fons  were  brought  to  him  (for  he 
tad  two  little  ones,  and  one  confiderably  advanced  in  age)^ 
and  the  women  belonging  to  his  family  likewife  came  in  to 
him  : but  when  he  had  fpoken  to  them  before  Crit6,  and 
had  left  them  fuch  injundlions  a^  he  thought  proper,  he  or- 
dered the  boys  and  women  to  depart ; and  he  himfelf  re- 
turned to  us<  And  it  was  now  near  the  fetting  of  the  fun  : 
for  he  had  been  abfent  for  a long  time  in  the  bathing-room^ 
But  when  he  came  in  from  wafliing,  he  fat  down ; and 
did  not  fpeak  much  afterwards.  For  then  the  fervant  of 
the  eleven  magiflrates  came  in,  and  Handing  near  him,  I 
do  not  perceive  that  in  you,  Socrates,  fays  he,  which  I have 
taken  notice  of  in  others-,  I mean  that  they  are  angry  with 
me,  and  curfe  me,  when,  being  compelled  by  the  magif- 
trates,  I announce  to  them  that  they  mull  drink  the  poi- 
fon.  But,  on  the  contrary,  I have  found  you  at  the  pre- 
fent  time  to  be  the  moll  generous,  mild,  and  bell  of  all  the 
men  who  ever  came  into  this  place  : and  therefore  I am 
now  well  convinced  that  you  are  not  angry  wnth  me,  but 
with  the  authors  of  yoiir  prefent  condition.  You  know 
thofc  whom  I allude,  to.  No’vv  therefore  (for  you  know 
what  I came  to  tell  you)  farewell, .and  endeavour  to  bear 
this  neceffity  as  eafily  as  poiTible.  And  at  the  fame  time 
burRing  into  tears,  and  turning  himfelf  aw'ay,  he  departed. 
But  Soexates  looking  after  him.  And  thou  too  (fays  he), 
farewell ; and  wc  fliall  take  care  to  acl  as  you  advife.  And 
at  the  fame  time  turning  to  us,  How  courteous  (fays  he) 
is  die  behaviour  of  that  man  ! During  the  whole  time  of 
jny  aJiode  here,  he  has  vifited  and  often  converfed  with  me, 
and  proved  himfelf  to  be  the  bell  of  men  ; and  now  how' 
gencrouHy  he  weeps  on  my  account ! But  let  us  obey  him, 
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Crito,  and  let  fome  one  bring  the  poifon,  if  It  Is  bruifedj 
but  if  not,  let  the  man  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  bruife  it  him- 
felf.  But,  Socrates  (fays  Crito),  I think  that  the  fun  Hill 
hangs  over  the  mountains,  and  is  not  yet  fet.  And  at  the 
fame  time  I have  known  others  who  have  drank  tlie  poifon 
very  late,  after  it  was  announced  to  them  *,  who  have  fupped 
and  drank  abundantly  ; and  who  have  enjoyed  the  obje£ls 
of  their  love.  Therefore  don’t  be  in  fuchhafte;  for  there 
is  yet  time  enough.  But  upon  this  Socrates  replied.  Such 
men,  Crito,  aft  with  great  propriety  in  the  manner  you 
have  defcribed  (for  they  think  to  derive  fome  advantage  by 
fo  doing),  and  i alfo  with  great  propriety  fhall  not  aft  in 
this  manner.  For  I do  not  think  I fliall  gain  any  thing  by 
drinking  it  later,  except  becoming  ridiculous  to  myfelf 
through  defiring  to  live,  and  being  fparing  of  life  when 
nothing  of  it  any  longer  remains.  Go  then  (fays  he),  be 
perfuaded,  and  comply  with  my  requeft. 

Then  Crito  hearing  this  gave  the  fign  to  the  boy  that 
flood  near  him.  And  the  boy  departing,  and  having  ftaid 
for  fome  time,  came,  bringing  with  him  the  perfon  that 
was  to  adminifler  the  poifon,  and  who  brought  it  properly 
prepared  in  a cup.  But  Socrates,  beholding  the  man — It’s 
well,  my  friend  (fays  he)  j but  what  is  proper  to  do  witli 
it  ? for  you  are  knowing  in  thefe  affairs.  You  have  no- 
thing elfe  to  do  (fays  he),  but  w’hcn  you  have  drank  it  to 
walk  about,  till  a hcavinefs  takes  place  in  your  legs ; and 
afterwards  lie  down : this  is  the  manner  in  which  you 
fliould  aft.  And  at  the  fame  time  he  extended  the  cup 
to  Socrates.  But  Socrates  received  it  from  him — and  in- 
deed, Echecrates,  with  great  cheerfulnefs  } neither  trem- 
bling nor  fuffering  any  alteration  for  the  worfe  in  his  co- 
h)ur  or  countenance,  but  as  he  accuilomed  to  do,  be- 
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holding  the  man  with  a bull-like  afpeft.  What  fay  you 
(fays  he)  refpe£ling  this  potion  i Is  it  lawful  to  make  a 
libation  of  it,  or  not  ? We  only  bruife  (fays  he),  Socrates, 
as  much  as  we  think  fufficient  for  the  purpofe.  I undcr- 
ftand  you  (fays  he) : but  it  is  certainly  Ixrth  lawful  and 
proper  to  pray  to  the  gods,  that  my  departure  from  hence 
thither  may  be  attended  with  profperous  fortune  •,  which 
I entreat  them  to  grant  may  be  the  cafe.  And  at  the  fame 
time  ending  his  difcourfe,  he  drank  the  poifon  with  ex- 
ceeding facility  and  alacrity.  And  thus  far,  Indeed,  the 
greater  part  of  us  were  tolerably  well  able  to  refrain  from 
weeping:  but  when. we  faw  him  drinking,  and  that  he 
had  drank  it,,  we  could' no  longer  reftrain  our  tears.  But 
from  me.  Indeed,  notwithftanding  tlie  violence  which  I 
employed  in  checking  them,  they  flowed  abundantly  ; fo 
that,  covering  myfelf  with  my  mantle,  I deplored  my  mif- 
fortune.  I did  not  indeed  weep  for  him,  but  for  my  ow'n 
fortune;  corrfidering  what  an  aflbeiate  I (hould  be  deprived 
©f.  But  Crito,  who  was  not  able  to  reftrain  his  tears,  was 
compelled  to  rife  before  me.  And  Apollodorus,  who  dur- 
ing the  whole  time  prior  to  this  had  not  ccafed  from  weep- 
ing, then  wept  aloud  and  with  great  bitternefs  ; fo  that  h& 
infe£l:ed  all  w'ho  were  prefent,  except  Socrates.  But  So- 
crates, upon  feeing  this,  exclaimed — ^What  are  you  doing, 
excellent  men?  For  indeed  I principally  fent  away  the  wo- 
men, left  they  fhould  produce  a difturbance  of  this  kind. 
For  I have  heard  that  ft  is  proper  to  die  attended  with  pro- 
pitious omens.  Be  quiet,  therefore,  and  fammon  fortitude 
to  your  aftiftance.  But  when  we  heard  this  we  bluftied, 
and  reftrained  our  tears.  But  he,  when  he  found  during 
his  walking  that  his  legs  felt  heavy,  and  liad  told  us  fo, 
laid  himfclf  down  in-a  fupine  pofirioiu  For  the  man  had 
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ordered  him  to  do  fo.  And  at  the  fame  time  he  who  gave 
him  the  poifon  touching  him  at  intervals,  confidered  his 
feet  and  legs.  And  after  he  had  vehemently  prefled  his 
foot,  he  alked  him  if  he  felt  it.  But  Socrates  anfwered 
he  did  not.  And  after  this  he  again  prelTed  his  thighs:  and 
thus  afcending  with  his  hand,  he  fhewed  us  that  he  was 
cold  and  ftilF.  And  Socrates  alfo  touchecLhimfelf,  and  faid 
that  when  the  poifon  reached  his  heart  he  fhould  then  leave 
us.  But  now  his  lower  belly  was  almoft  cold  ; when  un- 
covering himfelf  (for  he  was  covered)  he  faid  (which  were 
hislaft  words),  Crito,  we  owe  a cock  to  ^fculapius.  Dlf- 
charge  this  debt  therefore  for  me,  and  don’t  negledf  it.  It 
{hall  be  done  (fays  Crito) : but  confider  whether  you  have 
any  other  commands.  To  this  enquiry  of  Crito  he  made 
no  reply ; but  fhortly  after  moved  himfelf,  and  the  man- 
covered  him.  And  Socrates  fixed  his  eyes.  Which  when 
Crito  perceived,  he  clofed  his  mouth  and  eyes.  This, 
Echecrates,  was  the  end  of  our  aflbciate  j a man,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  the  beft  of  thofe  whom  we  were  acquainted 
with  at  that  time,  and  befides  this  the  moll  prudent  and 
juft. 
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PARMENIDES  of  PLATO 

A DIALOGUE  , 

ON  THE  GOD  Si 


INTRODUCTION. 


It  was  the  ctiftom  of  Pj'thagoras  and  Kis  followers, 
amongft  whom  Plato  holds  the  moft  diftinguiflied  rank,  to 
conceal  divine  myfteries  under  the  veil  of  fymbols  and 
figures,  to  diflemble  their  wifdom  againfl;  the  arrogant 
boaftings  of  the  Sophifts ; to  joke  ferioufly,  and  fport  in 
earneft.  Hence,  in  the  following  moft  important  dialogue, 
under  the  appearance  of  a certain  diale<9ic  fport,  and  as  it 
were  logical  difcuffion,  Plato  has  delivered  a complete  fyf- 
tcm  of  the  profound  and  beautiful  theology  of  the  Greeks. 
For  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  he,  who  in  all  his  other 
dialogues  introduces  difcuffions  adapted  to  the  character 
of  the  principal  fpeaker,  fhould  in  this  dialogue  deviate 
from  his  general  plan,  and  exhibit  Parmenides,  a venerable 
and  aged  philofopher,  engaged  in  the  puerile  exercife  of  a 
merely  logical  difputation.  Befides,  it  was  ufual  W'ith  the 
Pythagoreans  and  Plato  to  form  an  harmonious  conjunci 
tion  of  wany  materials  in  one  fubjedl,  partly  in  imitatioil 
of  nature,  and  partly  for  the  fake  of  elegance  and  grace. 
Thus  in  the  Phaedrus,  Plato  mingles  oratory  with  theo- 
logy ; in  the  Timteus,  mathematics  with  phyfics  ; and  iii 
the  prefent  dialogue,  dialeiJ^ic  with  divine  fpeculatiohs. 

But  the  reader  muft  not  fuppofe  that  the  dialectic  of 
Plato  is  the  fame  with  vulgar  diale^lic,  which  is  conver- 
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fant  with  opinion,  and  is  accurately  inveftigated  In  Arll*- 
totlc’s  topics : for  the  bufinefs  of  this  firft  of  fclences, 
which  at  prefent  is  utterly  unknown,  is  to  employ  defini- 
tions, dh'ifions,  analyzations,  and  demonftratious,  as  pri- 
mary fclences  in  the  inveftigation  of  caufes  ; imitating  the 
progreffions  of  beings  from  the  firft  principle  of  things, 
and  tlreir  continual  converfion  to  it,  as  the  ultimate  obje£t 
of  defire.  “ But  there  are  three  energies,”  fays  Proclus, 
“ of  this  moft  fcicntific  method  : the  firft  of  which  is 
adapted  to  youth,  and  is  ufeful  for  the  purpofe  of  roufing 
their  intelledl,  which  is.  as  it  were  in  a dormant  ftate  ; for 
it  is  a true  exercife  of  the  eye  of  the  foul  in  the  fpeculation 
of  things,  leading  forth  through  oppofite  pofitions  the  ef- 
fential  imprefiion  of  reafons  which  it  contains,  and  confi- 
dering  not  only  the  divine  path,  as  it  were,  w’^hich  con- 
dudls  to  truth,  but  exploring  whether  the  deviations  from 
it  contain  any  thing  worthy  of  belief ; and  laftly,  ftimu- 
laring  riie  all-various  conceptions  of  the  foul.  But  the  fe- 
cond  energy  takes  place  when  intelledt  refts  from  its  for- 
mer mveftlgatlons,  as  becoming  moft  familiar  with  the 
fpeculation  of  beings,  and  beholds  truth  itfelf  firmly  efta- 
blifhed  upon  a pure  and  holy  foundation.  And  this  energy, 
according  to  Socrates,  by  a progreflion  through  ideas, 
evolves  the  whole  of  an  intelligible  nature,  till  it  arrives  at 
that  which  is  firft}  and  this  by  analyfing,  defining,  demon- 
ftrattng,  and  dividing,  proceeding  upwards  and  dowm- 
y''ords,  till,  having  entirely  Inveftigated  the  nature  of  intel- 
llgibles,  it  ralles  itfelf  to  a nature  fuperior  to  beings.  But 
the  foul  being  perfedlly  eftabliflied  in  this  nature,  as  in  her 
paternal  port,  no  longer  tends  to  a more  excellent  obje£k 
of  defire,  as  flie  has  now  arrived  at  the  end  of  her  fearch  : 
and  you  may  fay  that  what  is  delivered  in  the  Phxdrus  and 
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Sophlila  is  the  employment  of  this  energy,  giving  a two- 
fold divifion  to  fome,  and  a fourfold  to  other  operations  of 
the  diale£lic  art ; and  on  this  account  it  is  afligned  to  fuch 
as  philofophize  purely,  and  no  longer  require  preparatory 
exercife,  but  nourifli  the  intellect  of  their  foul  in  pure  in- 
tel!e£lion.  But  the  third  energy,  which  is  exhibitive  ac- 
cording to  truth,  purines  from  two-fold  Ignorance  when  its 
reafons  are  employed  upon  men  full  of  opinion  ; and  this 
is  fpoken  of  in  the  Sophifta.”  So  that  the  dialecllc  energy 
is  triple,  either  fubfiftlng  through  oppolite  arguments,  ot 
alone  unfolding  truth,  or  alone  confuting  falfehood. 

And  the  firth  of  thefe  energies  is  accurately  exhibited  in 
the  firft  part  of  this  dialogue,  in  which  Parmenides  per- 
fechs  the  conceptions  of  Socrates  about  ideas.  For,  as  Pro- 
clus  well  obferves,  the  mode  of  difeourfe  is  every  where  ob- 
ftetrlc,  but  does  not  confute  ; and  is  explorative,  but  not 
defenfive.  But  it  differs  confidered  as  fometlmes  proceed- 
ing from  on  high  to  fuch  things  as  are  laft,  and  fometlmes 
afeending  from  fenfible  particulars  to  fuch  reafons  as  are 
accommodated  to  divine  caufes  •,  but,  according  to  each  of 
thefe,  it  elevates  Socrates,  calls  forth  his  native  conceptions 
concerning  ideas,  and  caufes  them  to  pofl'efs  an  expanded 
diftin^hion.  And  in  this  refpeil,  fays  Proclus,  Parmenides 
truly  imitates  the  paternal  caufe  of  the  unlverfality  of 
things,  who  from  the  fupreme  hypoftafis  of  all  beings,  pre- 
ferves  and  perfefts  all  things,  and  draws  them  upwards  by 
his  unknown  and  ineffable  powers.  But  the  fecond  of  thefe 
dialecSlic  energies  is  no  lefs  accurately  exhibited  in  the  fe- 
cond part  of  the  dialogue,  which  contains  the  myllic  fpecu- 
lation  of  the  unities  of  beings. 

With  refpeft  to  the  dramatic  apparatus  of  this  dialogue, 
it  is  neceffary  to  obferve  that  the  Athenians  had  two  fefti- 
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vals  in  honour  of  Minerva ; the  former  of  which,  6ft  ac- 
count of  the  greater  preparation  required  in  its  celebration, 
was  called  the  greater  Fanathenaia  ; and  the  latter,  on  ac- 
count of  its  requiring  a lefs  apparatus,  was  denominated 
the  lejjer  Fanathenaia.  The  celebration  of  them  likewife 
was  dillinguifhed  by  longer  and  fliorter  periods  of  time. 
In  confcquence  therefore  of  the  greater  feftival  taking  place, 
facred  to  Minerva,  Parmenides' and  Zeno  came  to  Athens, 
Parmenides  being  the  mailer  and  Zeno  his  difciple ; but 
both  of  them  Eleans — and  not  only  this,  fays  Proclus,  but 
partakers  of  the  Pythagoric  do£lrine,  aecording  to  the  re- 
lation of  Callimachus  the  hiflorian.  Parmenides  and  Zeno 
therefore,  in  a place  called  the  Ceramicus,  beyond  the  walls 
of  the  city,  and  which  was  facred  to  the  ftatues  of  the  gods, 
met  with  one  Pythodorus  together  witli  Socrates  and  many 
other  Athenians,  who  came  thither  for  the  purpofe  of 
hearing  the  writings  of  Zeno.  The  enfuing  dialogue,  which 
was  the  confcquence  of  Zeno’s  difeourfe,  was  afterwards  re- 
lated by  Pythodorus  to  one  Antiphon,  the  brother  on  the 
mother’s  fide  of  Adimantus  and  Gla«cus,who  were  the  bro- 
thers of  Plato,  both  from  the  fame  father  and  mother  j and 
the  dialogue  is  fuppofed  to  be  again  related  by  Antiphon 
to  Cephalus  and  his  companions,  in  confequence  of  their 
foliciting  Adimantus  and  Glaucus  to  requell  Antiphon 
for  the  narration. 

Zen#  therefore  having  read  to  the  audience  a book,  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  exhibit  the  difficulties  attending 
the  doclrine  which  aflerts  the  exillence  of  the  many,  and 
this  in  order  to  defend  the  favourite  dogma  of  Parmenides, 
who  called  heing,  the  one ; Socrates  by  no  means  oppofes 
his  arguments,  but  readily  admits  the  errors  which  mull 
vnfue  from  fuppofm  multitude  to  exill,  without  par- 
ticipating 
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ticipating  the  e/ie.  However,  Socrates  does  not  reft 
here,  but  urges  Zeno  to  a fpeculation  of  o/ie  and 
the  unities  which  fubfift  in  inteUigible  natures,  not  en- 
during to  dwell  on  the  contemplation  of  the  one  which 
fenfibles  contain : and  this  leads  Ivim  to  the  inveftigation 
of  ideas,  in  which  the  unities  of  things  refide.  After  this 
Parnoenides,  not  in  the  lead  contradicting  Socrates,  but 
completing  the  contemplation  which  he  had  begun,  unfolds 
the  entire  doClrine  of  ideas,  introducing  for  this  purpofe 
four  queftions  concerning  them  : whether  they  have  a fub- 
liftence  j qf  what  things  there  are  ideas,  and  of  what  not; 
w’hat  kind  of  beings  they  are,  and  what  power  they  pofTefs; 
and  how  they  are  participated  by  fubordinate  natures.  And 
this  being  difcufled,  Parmenides  afcends  from  hence  to  the 
one  which  fubfifts  above  intelligibles  and  ideas,  and  adduces 
nine  hypo^hefes  concerning  it;  five  ruppofing/^^-iiWi?  to  have 
a fubfifleoee,  and  four  fuppofing  it  npt  to  fubfift ; accu- 
rately inveftigatipg  at  the  fame  time  the  confequences  re- 
fulting  from  tfiefe  hypothefes.  But  of  this  more  hereafter. 

With  refpe£t  to  ideas,  I fhall  briefly  obferve  at  prefent, 
that  thonglfi^mpny  invincible  arguments  may  be  adduced 
for  their  e^i^iftence,  the  following  appear  to  me  remarkable 
for  their  perfpipuity  and  ftrength.  Diverfity  of  powers 
ajways  indicates  diverfity  of  objedfs.  But  it  is  obvious  to 
every  one,  that  the  power  of  intelledl  is  different  from  the 
power  of  fenfe ; that  which  is  fenfible  therefore  is  one 
thing,  and  that  which  is  intelligible  another.  And  as  in-! 
telletl  is  fwperior  to  fenfe,  fo  is  intelligible  more  excellent 
than  that  which  is  fenfible.  But  that  which  is  fenfible  has 
an  exiftence ; and  by  a much  greater  reafon,  therefore, 
that  which  is  intelligible  mufthavc  a real  fubfiftence.  But 
intelligible  is  a certain  univcrfal  fpccies ; for  univerfal  rea* 
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fon  is  always  the  objc£l  of  intelligence.  And  hence  there 
are  fuch  things  as  intelligible  and  common  fpecies  of 
things,  which  we  call  ideas. 

Again,  all  corporeal  natures  fubfift  in  time;  but  what- 
ever fubfifts  in  time  is  meafured  by  time ; and  whatever  it 
thus  conditioned  depends  on  time  for  the  perfection  of  its 
being.  But  time  is  compofed  of  the  paft,  prefent,  and  fu- 
ture. And  if  we  conceive  that  any  one  of  thefe  periods 
is  taken  away  from  the  nature  with  which  it  is  connected, 
that  nature  muft  immediately  perifli.  Time,  therefore,  iS 
fo  edentially  and  intimately  united  with  the  natures  which 
it  meafures,  that  their  being  fuch  as  it  is  depends  on  the 
exiftence  of  time.  But  time,  as  is  evident,  is  perpetually 
flowing,  and  this  in  the  molt  rapid  manner  imagination  can 
conceive.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  natures  to 
which  it  is  fo  eflential,  muft  fubfift  in  a manner  equally 
tranfitory  and  flowing.  As  we  cannot  therefore  affirm 
with  propriety  of  any  part  of  time  that  it  jV,  fince  even  be- 
fore we  can  form  the  alTertion  the  prefent  time  is  no  more, 
fo  with  refpeCI  to  all  corporeal  natures  (from  their  fubfift- 
ence  in  time),  before  we  can  fay  that  they  exift,  they  lofc 
all  identity  of  being.  And  hence  no  one  of  them  is  truly 
that  which  it  is  faid  to  be.  On  the  conltary,  truth  is  eternal 
and  immutable  ; for,  if  any  one  Ihould  aflert  that  truth  is 
not,  he  aflerts  this  either  truly  or  falfely  ; but  if  falfely,  j 
there  is  fuch  a thing  as  truth  ; and  if  truly,  then  it  is  true 
that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  truth.  But  if  it  is  truly  af* 
ferted,  it  can  only  be  true  through  truth;  and  confequently 
there  is  fuch  a thing  as  truth,  which  muft  alfo  be  eternal 
and  immutable.  Hence  truth  cannot  fubfift  in  any  thing 
mutable  ; for  that  which  is  fituated  in  a mutable  nature,  is 
alfo  changed  in  conjunction  with  it.  But  all  corporeal  na- 
tures 
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tures  are  continually  changed,  and  hence  they  are  neither 
true,  nor  have  a true  exiftence.  If  therefore  the  forms  of 
bodies  are  imperfcft,  they  are  not  the  firft  forms ; for 
whatever  ranks  as  firft  is  perfe£I  and  entire,  fince  the  whole 
reafon  of  every  nature  is  cltabliflied  in  that  which  is  firft. 
There  are  therefore  certain  forms  above  thcfe,  perfedf, 
primary,  and  entire,  and  which  are  not  indigent  of  a fub- 
jeft. 

But  if  the  forms  of  bodies  are  not  true,  where  do  the 
true  forms  fubfill  ? Shall  we  fay  nowhere  ? But  in  this 
cafe  falfehood  would  be  more  powerful  than  truth,  if  the 
former  polTelTed  and  the  latter  had  no  fubfiftence.  But  this 
is  impoffible.  For  that  which  is  more  powerful  derives 
its  power  from  truth  j fince,  unlefs  it  was  truly  more  pow'- 
crful,  it  would  not  be  that  which  it  is  faid  to  be.  But  in- 
deed, without  the  prefence  of  truth,  the  forms  which  are 
faid  to  be  falfe  could  not  fubfift  ; for  they  would  no  longer 
be  what  they  are,  unlefs  it  was  true  that  they  are  falfe. 
True  fpecies  therefore  have  a fubfiftence  fomew'here.  But 
dpes  not  our  foul  poflefs  truer  fpecies  than  thofe  which  are 
the  objeeffs  of  fenfible  infpeclion,  by  which  it  judges,  con- 
demns, and  corre<fls  them,  and  underftands  how  far  they 
depart  from,  and  in  what  refpe£l  they  agree  with,  fuch 
forms  as  are  true?  But  he  who  docs  not  behold  true 
forms,  can  by  no  means  make  a comparifon  between  them 
and  others,  and  re£Iify  the  inaccuracy  of  the  one  by  the 
accurate  truth  of  the  other.  For  the  foul  indeed  correds 
the  vifiblc  circle,  when  it  does  not  touch  a plane  in  one 
point  only ; approves  or  condemns  every  artificial  ftruc- 
ture  and  mufical  modulation;  and  judges  concerning  the 
goodnefs  or  depravity,  utility  or  detriment,  beauty  or  de- 
formity, of  every  objedt  ii)  nature.  The  fbul  th^refQre  pof- 
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felTes  truer  forms,  by  \iwhich  fhe  judges  of  corporeal  n2»- 
tures.  But  neither  are  thefe  fotms  in  the  foul  firft  forms, 
for  they  are  moveable  ; and  though  rtbt  fubfifl'ing  in  place, 
yet  they  have  a difcurfive  proceflion  through  the  intervals 
of  time.  Nor  do  they  always  cxill  in  energy  ; for  the  foul 
does  not  always  energize  through  them.  Nor  do  they  fub- 
fift  in  a total  but  in  a partial  intelle£b.  For  as  fhe  foul  is  not 
total  intellect  on  account  of  its  felf-motive  nature,  fo  the 
intelledb  which  is  in  foul  is  not  a total  and  firft  intelle*^, 
but  fuffers  a remilfion  of  intelle£tual  union,  from  its  con- 
nexion with  the  difeurfive  energies  of  foul.  There  is, 
therefore,  above  foul,  and  that  intelleX  which  is  a part  of 
foul,  a certain  firft  intelleX,  in  itfelf  entire  and  perfeXly 
complete,  in  which  the  firft  and  moft  true  fpecies  of  all 
things  are  contained,  and  which  have  a fubfiftence  inde- 
pendent of  time,  place,  and  motion.  And  this  firft  intel- 
leX  is  no  other  than  that  vital  nature  auro^aov,  or  animal 
itfelf^  in  which  Plato  in  the  Timaeus  reprefents  the  artificer 
of  the  univerfe  contemplating  the  ideas  of  things,  and  fa- 
bricating the  machine  of  the  world  according  to  this  all- 
beautiful exemplar. 

Again,  the  artificer  of  the  univerfe  muftbe  a god.  Every 
god  operates  elfentially,  or  produces  from  his  eflence  that 
which  he  produces,  beciufe  this  is  the  moft  perfeX  mode  of 
produXion.  Every  thing  which  operates  elfentially  pro- 
duces an  image  of  itfelf.  He,  therefore,  who  fabricated  the 
univerfe,  fabricated  it  an  image  of  himfelf.  But  if  this  be 
the  cafe,  he  contains  in  himfelf  paradigmatically  the  enufes 
of  the  univerfe  : and  thefe  caufes  are  ideas.  To  which  'Kt 
may  add,  that  the  perfeX  muft  necelfarily  antecede  the 
imperfeX;  unity,  multitude  ; the  indivifible,  the  divifible  ; 
aud  that  which  abides  perpetually  the  fame,  that  which 
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fubfifts  In  unceafing  mutation.  From  all  which  it  follows, 
that  things  do  not  originate  from  bafcr  natures,  but  that 
they  end  in  thefe  ; and  that  they  commence  from  natures 
the  moft  perfetb,  the  moft  beautiful,  and  the  bell.  For  it 
is  not  poflible  that  our  intellecl  Ihould  be  able  to  appre- 
hend things  properly  equal,  limilar,  and  the  like,  and  that 
the  lntelle(li  of  the  artificer  of  the  univerfe  Ihould  not  con- 
tain in  itfelf  the  eflentially  equal,  juft,  beautiful  and  good, 
and  in  ftiort  every  thing  which  has  a univerfal  and  perfett 
fubfiftence,  and  which,  from  its  relidence  in  deity,  forms  a 
link  of  that  luminous  chain  of  fubftances,  to  which  we  very 
properly  give  the  appellation  of  ideas. 

With  refpetl  to  'ivhat  things  there  are  ideas  of,  and  ivhat 
not,  I lhall  fummarily  obferve,  that  there  are  ideas  only  of 
univerfal  and  perfect  fubftances,  and  of  whatever  contri- 
butes to  the  perfection  of  thefe,  as  for  inftance  of  man,  and 
whatever  is  perfeCtive  of  man,  fuch  as  wifdom  and  virtue  ; 
and  confequently  matter,  particulars,  parts,  things  artifi- 
cial, evil  and  fordid  natures,  are  excluded  from  the  reglftn 
of  ideas. 

To  tire  queftion  ’what  kind  of  beings  ideas  are,  we  may  ati- 
fwer  with  Zenocrates,  according  to  the  relation  of  Pro- 
clus,  that  they  are  the  exemplary  caiifes  of  things,  which  per- 
petually fuhfiji  according  to  nature.  They  are  exemplars  in- 
deed, becaufe  the  final  caufe,  or  the  good,  is  fuperior  to 
thefe,  and  that  which  is  properly  the  efficient  caufe,  or  die 
demiurgic  IntelleCt,  is  of  an  inferior  ordination.  But  they 
are  the  exemplars  of  diings  according  to  nature,^  becaufc 
there  are  no  ideas  of  things  unnatural  or  artificial  : and  of 
fuch  natural  things  as  are  j^rpetual,  becaufe  there  are  no 
ideas  of  mutable  particulars. 

Laftly,  ideas  are  participated  by  material  ttalures,  Cmllar  to 
5 the 
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the  impreflieris  in  wax  of  a fcal,  to  images  appearing  in 
water  or  a mirror,  and  to  pi£iures.  For  material  fpecies,  oa 
account  of  their  union  with  matter,  arc  ana}ogous  to  the 
imprefiions  of  a fcal ; but  on  account  of  their  apparently 
real,  but  at  the  fame  time  delufive  fubfiftence  in  its  dark 
receptacle,  they  arc  fimilar  to  images  in  water,  or  in  a mir- 
ror, or  a dream  ; and  they  refemble  pictures  on  account 
of  their  fimilitude,  though  very  remote  and  obfeure,  to  firll 
ideas  themfelves.  We  may  add  too,  as  Proclus  beautifully" 
cbferves,  that  they  derive  their  fubfiftence  as  impreJfionSf 
from  tlic  mundane  gods  j their  apparent  exlftence  from  the 
liberated  gods  j and  their  ftmilitude  to  fupemal  forms  from 
the  Jupermuvdane  or  ajfimilative  gods.  And  thus  much  for 
the  firft  part  of  the  dialogue,  or  the  do^lrine  of  ideas  *. 

But  in  order  to  a fummary  view  of  die  inimitably  pro- 
found and  fublime  difeuffion  which  die  fecond  part  con- 
tains concerning  the  otiCy  it  is  necefl'ary  to  obferve  diat  by 
the  one  itjelf  the  Pythagoreans  and  Plato  fignified  the  firft 
caufe,  which  they  very  properly  confidered  as  perfectly  fa- 
pereflential,  ineffable  and  unknown.  For  it  is  neceffary 
that  multitude  fliould  be  pofterior  to  unity  : but  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  conceive  being  widiout  multitude,  and  confe- 
quently  the  caufe  of  all  beings  muft  be  void  of  muldtudc 
and  fupereflential.  And  diat  this  was  really  the  opinion 
of  the  moft  ancient  Pythagoreans,  from  whom  Plato  de- 
rived his  philofophy,  the  follow'ing  citations  MfLil  abun- 
dantly evince. 

And  in  the  firft  place  this  is  evident  from  a fragment  of 
Archytas,  a moft  ancient  Pythagorean,  on  the  principles  of 
things,  preferved  by  StoVxus,  Eclog.  Phyf.  p.  82,  and  in 

* See  more  concerning  ideas  in  the  firft  diffcrtaU'on  prefixed  t* 
nvjf  trariftation  of  Proclus  on  Euclid. 
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which  the  following  extraordinary  paflage  occurs  : wr’ 
«!vayxa  Tpsii  rag  'rav  te  erw  tcuv  'X^xyptaravy 

XXI  Txv  iMp<P*i)  XXI  TO  eI  auToy  xivxTixov  Hxi  aopxTov  ^uva/uer 
TO  S'e  ToiXTOv  ov  ou  {lovov  * {ifiev  hi,  xX>^a  xxi  vou  ri  x^saaov' 
row  h x^saa-ov  tri,  ottc^  ovojxxlloixiv  Seov  (pxv£^ov.—i.  e. 

So  that  it  is  neceflary  to  aflert  that  there  arc  three 
principles  ; that  which  is  the  fuljeEl  of  things  ( or  mat- 
ter), form,  and  that  which  is  of  itfelf  motive,  and  invifthle  in 
^oiver.  With  refpe£l  to  the  laft  of  which,  it  is  not  only  ne- 
ceflary that  it  (hould  have  a fubfiftence,  but  that  it  Jhould  ht 
fomething  better  than  intelleB.  But  that  which  is  better  than 
intelleft  is  evidently  the  fame  with  that  which  we  deno- 
minate god.”  It  mull  here  however  be  obferved,  that  by 
the  word  god  we  are  not  only  to  underlland  the  firft  caufe, 
but  every  god  : for,  according  ro  the  Pythagoric  theology, 
every  deity,  confidered  according  to  the  charadleriftic  of 
his  nature,  is  fuperior  to  intelledlual  eflence.  Agreeable 
to  the  above  palTage  is  that  alfo  of  Brotinus,  as  cited  by 
Syrianus  in  Arid.  Meta.  p.  102,  b.who  exprefsly  aflerts  that 
the  firft  caufe  vk  oravroj  xai  wixg  hvxfAsi  xxi  tt^so-^six  vTrzp- 
furpalTes  every  intelledl  and  eflence  both  in  power 
and  antiquity.”  A.gain,  according  to  the  fame  Syrianus, 
p.  103,  b.  w'e  are  informed  •“  that  the  Pythagoreans  called 
god  the  one,  as  the  caufe  of  union  to  the  univerfe,  and  on 
account  of  his  fuperiority  to  every  being,  to  all  life,  and  to 
all-perfedl  Intelledl.  But  they  denominated  him  the  mea- 
fure  of  all  things,  on  account  of  his  conferring  on  all  things 
through  illumination,  eflence  and  bound  j and  containing 
and  bounding  all  things  by  the  ineffable  fupereminence  of 
his  nature,  which  is  extended  beyond  every  bound.”  Twy 
Sejwv  avSjswv  Ev  /otEV  Myovlav  Tov  Beov  ug  evwtewj  roig  oXoig  dntov,  xxX 

* Inftead  of  l->  ov  ponov,  which  is  evidently  the  true  read- 
ing,  WoiAot  jxojQi  it  erroneoufiy  printed  in  Stob*us. 
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vavloi  Ts  ov7o{,  Kai  Trudti  (un{,  hm  va  rs  Tretvls^bf  fTrtKtim. 

^£  Tuv  Travlav  cog  ziacri  rnv  ovaiavy  xai  to  teXoj  EoriXa/xorcvla:,  xai  ug 
^avlct  TTEf  t£%ov7ot,  xai  o^i^ovla  rttig  ap^areig  aura,  xai  ‘Trav'log  oortf- 
tiTTA^ptEvatij  TTe^alog  uTre^oxais-  And  again,  this  is  confirmed 
by  Clinius  the  Pythagorean,  as  cited  by  Syrianus,  p.  104,. 
in  which  place  prxclari  is  erroneoufly  fubftituted  for  Climi. 
“ That  which  is  the  one,  and  the  meafurt  of  all  things  ^fayt 
he),  is  not  only  entirely  exempt  from  bodies,  and  mundane 
concerns,  but  llkewife  from  intelligibles  themfelvcs:  fince 
he  is  the  venerable  principle  of  beings,  the  meafure  of  in- 
telligibles, ingenerable,  eternal,  and  alone  (Atovov),  poIFef&ng 
abfolute  dominion  [xv^ui^ei),  and  himfelf  manifefting  him- 
felf  [auTolo  eauTo  SViXav).”  This  fine  paflage  I have  tranflated 
agreeable  to  the  manufctlpt  eorreClions  of  the  learned 
Gale,  the  original  of  which  he  has  not  Inferted.  To  thlfr 
we  may  llkewife  add  the  tefLimony  of  Philolaus  ; who,  as 
Syrianus  informs  us,  p.  102,  knew  that  caufe  which  is  fu- 
perior  to  the  two  firft  elements  of  things,  bound  and  infinite^ 
For  (fays  he)  “ Philolaus  afierts  that  the  deity  eftabllfncd 
bound  and  infinite:  by  bound  indeed  exhibiting  every  co-or- 
dination, which  is  more  allied  to  the  one-,  but  by  infinity  a 
nature  fubjc£ted  to  bound.  And  prior  to  thefe 

two  principles  he  places  one,  and  a fingular  caufe,  fepa- 
rated  from  the  unlverfality  of  things,  which  Archainetuj 
(AfxaivE/oj)  denominates  a caufe  prior  to  caufe  *,  but 
which,  according  to  Philolaus,  is  the  principle  of  all 
^ings.”  To  all  thefe  refpeftable  authorities  for  the  fuper- 
cffential  nature  of  the  firft  caufe,  we  may  add  the  teftimonv 
of  Sextus  Empiricus  himfelf.  For  in  his  books  againft  the 
Mathematicians  (p.  425)  he  informs  us  “ that  tlie  Pytha- 
goreans placed  the  one  as  tranfeending  the  genus  of  things, 
which  are  clTentlaily  underftood."  xeu  S?)  T«y  |M£v  xctff  aura. 
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ro  tv.  In  which  paflage,  by  things  which  are  eflential- 
ly  underftood,  nothing  more  is  meant  than  intelligible  ef- 
fences,  as  is  obvious  to  every  tyro  in  the  Platonic  and  Py- 
thagoric  philofophy. 

But  in  confequencc  of  this  do£lrine  of  the  ancients  con- 
cerning tie  one,  or  the  firft  principle  of  things,  we  may  dif- 
cover  the  meaning  and  propriety  of  thofe  appellations  given 
by  the  Pythagoreans  to  unity,  according  to  Photius  and 
others : fuch  as  aXa/i?ria,  crxoTwSia,  a/jLi^la,  viroxBoviov, 

A7ro\Aa)v,  &c.  viz.  obfeuritj,  or  •without  illumination,  dark- 
nefs,  •without  mixture;  a fubterranean  profundity,  Apollo, 
&c.  For,  confidered  as  ineffable,  incomprehenfible,  and 
fupereflential,  he  may  be  very  properly  called  obfeurity, 
darknefs,  and  a fubterranean  profundity  : but  confidered  as 
perfeftly  fimple  and  one,  he  may  with  no  lefs  propriety  be 
denominated  •without  mixture,  and  Apollo;  fince  Apollo  fig- 
nifies  a privation  of  multitude.  **  For  (fays  Plotinus)  the 
Pythagoreans  denominated  the  firft  god  Apollo,  according 
to  a more  fecret  fignification,  implying  a negation  of  many." 
Ennead.  5,  lib.  5.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  the  epi- 
thets darknefs  and  obfeurity  wonderfully  agree  with  the  ap- 
pellation of  a thrice  unknoivn  darknefs,  employed  by  thp 
Egyptians,  according  to  Damafeius  *,  in  their  moft  myfti- 
cal  invocations  of  the  firft  god  j and  at  the  fame  time  af- 
ford a fufficient  reafon  for  the  remarkable  filence  of  the 
moft  ancient  philofophers  and  poets  concerning  this  higheft 
and  ineffable  caufe. 

This  filence  is  indeed  remarkably  obvious  in  Hefiod, 
when  in  his  Theogony  he  fays  : 

*Toi  na  Xcifit 


* 
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That  is,  Chaos  ivas  the  firjl  thing  lohick  ivas  generaitd^''^ 
and  confequently  there  mult  be  fome  caufc  prior  to  Chaos, 
through  which  it  was  produced  ; for  there  can  be  no  ef- 
fetft  without  a caufe.  Such  however  is  the  ignorance  of  the 
moderns,  that  in  all  the  editions  of  Hefiod  ysysro  is  tranf- 
lated yiv/V,  as  if  the  poet  had  faid  that  Chaos  -was  the  JirJl  of 
all  things  ; and  he  is  even  accufed  by  Cudworth  on  this  ac- 
count, as  leaning  to  the  atheiftical  fyftem.  But  the  fol- 
lowing teltimonies  clearly  prove,  that  in  the  opinion  of  all 
antiquity,  ytvsTo  w'^as  confidcred  as  meaning  nvas  gene- 
rated, and  not  was  limply.  And  in  the  firll  place  this  is 
clearly  aflerted  by  Ariltotle  in  lib.  3,  de  Coclo.  “ There 
are  certain  perfons  (fays  he)  wTo  alTert  that  there  is  no- 
thing unbegotten,  but  that  all  things  are  generated. — And 
this  is  efpecially  the  cafe  with  the  followers  of  Hefiod.” — 
ticn  ya^  tjvej  0;  (pa<riv  ouSev  ayEwrov  Eivai,  aAXa  izarta  yiyyia^ai. 

iwaXira  fiEV  oi  tte^i  tov  Hrio^ov,  And  again  by  Sex- 

'tus  Empiricus  in  his  treatife  Adverfus  Mathemat.  p.  383, 
.edit.  Stepli.  who  relates,  that  this  very  -pallhge  w'as 
the,  occafion  of  Epicurus  applying  himfelf  to  philo- 
sophy. “ For  (fays  he)  when  Epicurus  w^as  as  yet  but  a 
•young  man,  he  aflj;ed  a grammarian,  ■who  was  reading  to 
him  this  line  of  Hefiod, 

Chaos,  of  all  things, -was  the  firll  produc'd, 

a 

from  what-Chaos..was^f«rra/(?r/,  if  it  was  the  firll  thing  ge- 
nerated. And  upon  the  grammarian  replying  that  it  was 
not  his  bufinefs  to  teach  things  of  this  kind,  but  was  the 
province  of  thofe  who  are  called  philofophers — ^To  thofe 
then,  fays  Epicurus.,  mull  I betake  myfelf,  fince  they  know 
the  tjuth  of  things.”  KO/xt^Yi  ya^  m,  v^eto  tov 

tTravayiYurxovTa  ttvT^  r^a^/warirw  (»)  rot  /jtsv  TSfuTira  Xao; 
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ymr')  tx  'iivof  to  lysvcrOf  sitter  'srpcorov  EyEVETO.  tovtou  5ir 
UTTovTOi  auTOu  Epyov  etvai  Tct  TOiaura  ^t^aa-xEiv,  a70\X  tcov  xaXov- 
fiEvuv  ipiXo<ro<puv'  Tomv  EtpnaEv  0 Ettixs^oj,  ett’  Extivouf  (aqi  0a^irsov 
Briv,  EiTTE^  avTOi  rnv  Tuv  ovTuv  aXriBEiav  Kracriv. 

Simplicius  too,  in  commenting  on  the  paflage  above  cited 
from  Ariftotle,  beautifully  obferves  as  follows:  “ Ariftotlc 
(fays  he)  ranks  Hefiod  among  the  firft  phyfiologifts,  be- 
caufe  he  lings  Chaos  was  firft  generated.  He  fays,  there- 
fore, that  Hefiod  in  ?.  particular  manner  makes  all  things  to 
be  generated,  becaufe  that  which  is  firft  is  by  him  faid  to 
be  generated.  But  it  is  pi'obable  that  Ariftotle  calls  Or- 
pheus and  Mufaeus  the  firft  phyfiologifts,  who  aflert  that 
all  things  are  generated.,  except  the  firjl.  It  is  however  evi- 
dent that  thofe  theologifts,  finging  in  fabulous  ftrains> 
meant  nothing  more  by  generation  than  the  procelfibn  of 
things  from  their  caufes;  on  which  account  all  of  them  con~ 
fder  the  frf  caufe  as  iinbegotten.  For  Hefiod  alfo,  when  he 
fays  that  Chaos  ivas  frf  generated,  infinuates  that  there  was 
fomething  prior  to  Chaos,  from  which  Chaos  was  pro- 
duced. For  it  is' always  necefl’ary  that  every  thing  which 
is  generated  fiiould  be  generated  from  fomething.  But 
this  likewife  is  infinuated  by  Hefiod,  that  the  firft  cailfe 
is  above  all  knowledge  and  every  appellation.”  (De  Geelo, 
p.  147.) 

But  thefe  divine  men  not  only  called  the  firft' caufe  the 
one  on  account  of  his  tranfeendent  fimplicity,  but  likewife 
the  good  on  account  of  the  fuperlative  excellency  of  his  na- 
ture ; by  the  former  of  thefe  appellations  confidering  him 
as  that  principle  from  which  all  thhigs  flow,  and  by  the 
latter  as  that  fupreme  objeft  of  defire  to  which  all  things 
ultimately  tend.  And  hence  Plato,  in  his  Republic,  af- 
lirts  that  the  good  is  fupereflential  •,  and  Ariftotle,  in  lib,  1 4, 

S 3 Meta- 
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Mctaphyf.  cap.  4,  alluding  to  Plato  and  |the  Pythago- 
reans, fays,  “ that  according  to  fome,  the  one  is  the  fame 
with  the  good.”  01  ftev  facriv  auTO  to  iv,  to  ayaSov  avTo  tivcu. 

With  great  beauty  therefore  does  Proclus  *,  with  hit 
ufual  magnificence  of  expreflion,  affert  of  this  incompre- 
henfible  caufe,  “ that  he  is  the  god  of  all  gods,  the  unity 
of  unities,  and  above  the  firft  adyta  f j that  he  is  more  in- 
effable than  all  filence,  and  more  unknown  than  all  elfence; 
that  he  is  holy  among  the  holies,  and  is  concealed  among 
the  intelligible  gods.” 

Plato  too  in  the  Republic,  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  gain 
a glimple  from  analogy  of  this  tranfeendent  nature,  com- 
pares him  to  the  fun.  For  as  the  fun  by  his  light  not  only 
confers  the  power  of  being  feen  on  vifible  objects,  but  is 
likewife  the  caufe  of  their  generation,  nutriment  and  in- 
creafe ; fo  the  good,  through  fuperelfential  light,  imparts  be- 
ing and  the  power  of  being  known  to  every  thing  which  is 
the  obje<^]t  of  knowledge.  Hence,  fays  Damafeius  “ this 
higheft  god  is  feen  afar  off  as  it  were  obfeurely ; and  if 
you  approach  nearer,  he  is  beheld  ftill  more  obfeurely  i 
and  laftly,  he  takes  away  the  ability  of  perceiving  other 
objects.  He  is  therefore  truly  an  incomprehenfible  and 
inacceffiblc  light,  and  is  profoundly  compared  to  the 
fun  : upon  which  the  more  attentively  you  look,  the  more 
you  will  be  darkened  and  blinded  ; and  will  only  bring 
back  with  you  eyes  ftupefied  with  excefs  of  light.” 

And  fuch  is  the  doftrine  of  Phito  and  the  Pythagoreans 
eoncerning  the  higheft  principle  of  things.  But,  accord- 
ing toithe  fame  divine  men,  the  immediate  progeny  of  this 

* In  Plat.  Theol.  p.  1 10. 
j-  is  cnoneoufly  printed  foruavruv. 
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ineffable  caufe  muft  be  gods*,  and  asfuch  muft  have  a fu- 
pereffential  fubfiftencc.  For  what  clfe  prior  to  unities  is  it 
lawful  to  conjoin  with  the  onty  or  what  is  more  conjoined 
with  a god  fubfifting  according  to  unity,  than  the  multi- 
tude of  gods  ? Befides,  progreffions  are  every  where  per- 
fc£led  through  limilitude  to  their  principles.  For  both  na- 
ture herfelf,  intellcdt  and  every  generative  caufe,  leads  and 
conjoins  to  itfeif  llmilar  natures,  prior  to  fuch  as  are  difli- 
rnilar.  For  as  there  can  be  no  vacuum  either  in  incorpo- 
real or  corporeal  natures,  it  is  neceffary  that  every  thing 
which  has  a natural  progreflion  Ihould  proceed  through 
limilitude.  Hence  every  caufe  muft  deliver  its  own  form 
andcharadteriftic  to  its  progeny,  and  before  it  generates  that 
which  is  hypoftatic  of  progreffions  far  diftant  and  feparatc 
from  its  nature,'  mull  conllitute  things  proximate  to  itfeif 
according  to  elTence,  and  conjoined  with  it  through  limili- 
tude. As  nature  therefore  generates  a natural  number, 
foul  one  that  is  animal,  and  intelled;  an  intellectual  num- 
ber, it  is  neceflary  that  the  firll  unity  fltould  produce  from 
itfeif,  prior  to  every  thing  elfe,  a multitude  of  natures  cha- 
raCterifed  by  unity,  and  a number  the  molt  of  all  things 
allied  to  its  caufe.  And  hence  the  fountain  of  univerfal 
good  mult  produce  and  eltabliffi  in  beings  goodnejj'es  natur 
rally  conjoined  with  himfelf;  and  thefe  exalted  natures  can 
be  no  other  than  gods. 

But  if  thefe  divine  natures  are  alone  fupereffential,  they 
will  in  no  rcfpcct  differ  from  the  higheft  god.  They  mult 
therefore  be  participated  by  beings  ; that  is,  each  muft 
have  fome  particular  being  confubfillent  with  its  nature, 
but  yet  fo  as  not  to  lofe  its  fupcreffentiai  charaCteriflic. 
And  hence  every  unity  may  be  confidered  as  the  lucid 
bloffom  or  centre  of  the  being  by  which  it  is  participated  ; 
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abforbing  as  It  were  in  fupereflential  light,  and  thus  dei- 
fying the  eflence  with  which  it  is  conne<n:ed. 

Nor  let  the  reader  imagine  that  "this  fublimc  theory  Is 
nothing  more  than  the  fanatic  jargon  of  the  latter  Plato- 
nifts,  as  is  ralhly  and  ignorantly  aflcrted  by  Cudworth;  for 
it  is  a doctrine  as  old  at  leaft  as  Timaeus  the  Locrian.  For 
ill,  his  book  On  the  Soul  of  the  Worlds  after  aflerting  that 
there  are  two  caufes  of  all  things,  intelle£t  of  fuch  as  are 
produced  according  to  reafon,  but  neceflity  of  fuch  as  arc 
produced  by  force,  according  to  the  powers  of  bodies,  he 
adds — that  the  former  of  thefe,  that  is  intellect.  Is  a caufe 
of  the  nature  of  the  good ^ and  is  called  god,  and  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  fuch  things  as  are  bell.”  tovtzuv  ce,  tov  raf  ra- 
yadcii  (pvaioq  ei/xei/,  Seov  te  ovvfji.xivza^ai,  afxav  te  tuv  a^irav.  But 
according  to  the  Pythagoreans,  as  we  have  abundantly 
proved,  the  good  or  the  one  is  above  eflence  and  intellefl ; and 
confequently  by  intelledl  here  we  mufl;  not  underftand  the 
firft  caufe,  but  a deity  fubordinate  to  the  firft.  Intelledl 
however  is  (fays  he)  of  the  nature  of  the  good;  but  the  good 
is  fupereflential,  and  confequently  intelledf  participates  of 
a fupereflential  nature.  And  when  he  adds  that  Intelleft  is 
called  god,  he  plainly  intimates  that  every  god  (the  firft 
being  excepted)  partakes  of  a fupereflential  nature. 

But  to  return  to  our  inimitable  dialogue  : This  fecond 
part  confifts  of  nine  hypothefes-,  five  of  which  confider  the 
confequences  which  refult  from  admictlng  the  fubfiftence 
of  the  one,  and  the  other  four  what  muft  be  the  confequences 
if  it  were  taken  away  from  the  nature  of  things.  But  as 
Plato  in  thefe  hypothefes  delivers  the  Eleatic  method  of 
reafoning,  it  is  necefl'ary  to  inform  the  reader,  that,  ac- 
cording to  Proclus  *,  it  was  as  follows  : Two  hypothefes 
■*  In  lib.  5,  MS.  Comment,  in  Parmenidem. 
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being  laid  down,  viz.  if  a thing  zV,  and  if  it  is  not,  each  of 
thefe  may  be  tripled,  by  confidering  In  each  nvhat  happens^ 
•what  does  not  happen,  what  happens  and  at  the  fame  time  doet 
not  happen  ; fo  that  fix  cafes  will  be  the  refult.  But  fine# 
if  a thing  is  wc  may  confider  either  itfelf  with  refpe£t  to  it- 
felf,  or  itfelf  with  refpect  to  others  ; or  we  may  confider. 
Others  themfelves  with  refpecl:  to  themfelves,  or  other#, 
with  refpe£l:  to  that  thing  itfelf,  and  fo  likewife  if  a tiling 
is  not : hence,  the  whole  of  this  procefs  will  confill 
of  eight  triads,  which  are  as  follows.  l.  Jf  a thing  is, 
v'hat  happens  to  itfelf  with  refpe£l:  to  itfelf,  what  does  not 
happen,  what  happens  and  at  the  fame  time  does  not  hap- 
pen. 2.  If  a thing  is,  what  happens  to  itfelf  with  refpe£l 
to  others,  what  does  not  happen,  what  happens  and  at  the 
fame  time  does  not  happen.  3.  If  a thing  is,  what  hap- 
pens to  others  with  refpeiSl;  to  themfelves,  what  does  not 
happen,  what  happens  and  at  the  fame. time  does  not  hap- 
pen. 4.  If  a thing  is,  what  happens  to  others  with  refpeft 
to  that  thing,  what  does  not  happen,  what  happens  and  at 
the  fame  time  does  not  happen.  And  the  other  four,  which 
are  founded  on  the  hypothefis  that  a thing  is  not,  are  to  be 
diftributed  in  exactly  the  fame  manner  as  thofc  we  have 
juft  enumerated.  Such  (fays  Proclus)  is  the  whole  form 
of  the  dialectic  method,  which  is  both  intelleftual  and  fei- 
cntific  ; and  under  which  thofe  four  powers,  the  definitive 
and  divifive,  the  demonfir ative  and  analytic,  their  con- 

fummate  perfedfion. 

In  the  firfi  hypothefis,  therefore,  Plato  confulers  what  does 
not  follow  to  the  one,  confidered  with  refpedl  to  Itfelf  and 
to  others,  hi  the  fecond,  what  does  follow.  In  the  third,  what 
follows,  and  at  the  fame  time  does  not  follow.  And  this'forms 
the  firll  hesad.  But  in  the fourth  hypothefis  he  cenfiders  what 
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folloHVt  to  others  •with  refpeB  to  themfelvesy  and  ojjhat  does  not 
folloiVy  ivhat follows  and  at  the fame  time  does  not  follow.  In  the 
fifth  y what  follows  to  others  with  refpeB  to  the  fubjeEl  of  the  hy- 
potheftSy  what  does  not  follow y what  follows  and  at  the  fame  time 
does  not follow.  And  fo  two  hexads,  or  four  triads,  are  by  thU 
means  produced  from  the  five  hypothefes,  if  the  one  is.  And 
the  reader  will  eafily  perceive  how  each  of  the  other  four, 
which  fuppofe  the  one  is  not,  may  form  a triad : fo  that 
thefe  four  triads,  in  conjunction  with  the  preceding  four, 
will  give  the  whole  Eleatic  or  dialectic  method  complete. 

It  is  likewife  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  thefe  hypothefes 
arc  derived  from  the  triple  divifion  of  the  oney  and  the  two- 
fold divifion  of  non-being.  For  the  one  is  either  beingy 
or  in  beingy  or  pojlerior  to  being.  But  non-being  is  cither  that 
which  in  no  refpeB  isy  or  that  which  is  conftdered  as  partly  bav- 
ing  a fuhftjiencey  and  partly  not.  This  being  premifed,  let  the 
reader  attend  to  the  following  beautiful  account  of  thefe 
hypothefes  from  Proclus  on  Plato’s  Theology,  and  from 
his  admirable  commentary  on  this  dialogue. 

The  firft  hypothefis  demonftrates  by  negations  the  in- 
cfFable  fupereminence  of  the  firfh  principle  of  things  ; and 
c\’inces  that  he  is  exempt  from  all  eflence  and  knowledge. 
But  the  fecond  unfolds  the  whole  order  of  die  gods. 
For  Parmenides  does  not  alone  affiime  the  intelleCfual  and 
cflential  idiom  of  the  gods,  but  likewife  the  divine  charac- 
terillic  of  their  hyparxis,  through  the  whole  of  this  hypo- 
thefis.  For  what  other  one  can  that  be  which  is  participated 
by  beingy  than  that  which  is  In  every  being  divine,  and 
through  which  all  things  are  conjoined  with  the  impartici- 
pable  one  ? For  as  bodies  through  their  life  are  conjoined 
with  fouly  and  as  fouls  through  their  intelleBive  part  tend  to 
iffiivcrfal  intcUeB  and  the  firjl  intelligence y in  like  manner 
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true  beings,  through  the  erne  which  they  contain,  are  reduced 
to  a feparate  unUn,  and  are  conjoined  with  the  JirJi  caufe  of 
all. 

But  becaufe  this  hypothefis  commences  from  that  which 
is  one  being,  and  eftablifties  the  fummit  of  intclligibles  as  tho 
firft  after  the  one,  but  ends  in  an  eflence  which  participate*, 
of  time,  and  deduces  divine  fouls  to  tire  extremities  of  th© 
divine  orders,  it  is  necefl'ary  that  the  third  hypothefis  flioulA 
demonftrate  by  various  conclufions  the  whole  multitude  of 
particular  fouls,  and  the  diverfities  which  they  contain. 
And  thus  far  the  feparate  and  incorporeal  hypoflafis  ex- 
tends. 

But  after  this  follows  that  nature  ivhich  is  divifihle  about 
bodies  and  infeparable  from  matter,  which  the  fourth  hypo*^ 
thefis  delivers  fupernally  depending  from  the  gods.  And 
the  lad  hypoftafis  is  the  proceffionof  matter,  whether  con- 
Cdcred  as  one  or  as  'various,  which  the  fifth  hypothefis  de- 
monftrates  by  negations,  according  to  its  diffimilar  fimili- 
tude  to  the  firjl.  But  fometimes  indeed  the  negations  arc 
privations,  and  fometimes  the  feparate  caufes  of  all  pro- 
ductions. And  that  which  is  mod  wonderful  of  all,  the 
highed  negations  are  only  enunciative,  but  fome  in  a fuper- 
eminent  manner,  and  others  according  to  fubjection.  But 
each  of  the  negations  confequent  to  thefe  is  affirmative  j 
the  one  paradigmatically,  but  the  other  iconically,  or  ac- 
cording to  fimilitude.  But  the  middle  correfponds  to  the 
order  of  foul : for  it  is  compofed  from  affirmative  and  ne* 
gative  conclufions.  But  it  polTelTes  negations  fimilar  to  af» 
firmations.  And  fince  it  is  alone  multiplied,  as  confiding 
from  wholes,  it  pofleffiesan  adventitious  one.  And  this  one 
wliich  it  contains,  though  truly  one,  yet  fubfids  In  mo»^ 
tion  and  multiplication,  and  in  its  progreffiong  is  as  it  were 
6 abforbed 
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»bforbcd  by  efTence.  And  fuch  are  the  hypothefes  which 
unfold  all  beings,  both  feparable  and  infeparable,  together 
with  the  caufes  of  the  univerfe,  as  well  exempt  as  fubfifting 
in  things  themfelves,  according  to  the  hyparxis  of  the  one. 

But  there  are  four  hypothefes  befides  thefe,  which  by 
taking  away  the  one  entirely  fubvert  all  things,  both  fuch  as 
truly  are,  and  fuch  as  fubfift  in  generation,  and  fhew  that 
Xio  being  can  any  longer  exill.  The  one  therefore  being  ad- 
mitted, all  things  fubfift,  even  to  the  laft  hypoftafis  ; and 
this  being  taken  away,  effence  itfelf  Is  immediately  de- 
flroyed. 

The  preceding  mode  of  expofition  (except  In  the  fecond 
hypothefis)  agrees  with  that  of  the  great  Plutarch,  pre- 
ferved  by  Proclus  in  his  commentary  on  this  dialogue,  and 
which  is  as  follows  : 

The  firft  hypothefis  difcourfes  concerning  the  firft  god. 
The  fecond,  concerning  the  firft  intellect,  and  an  order  en- 
tirely intelleflual.  The  third,  of  the  foul.  The  fourth,  of 
material  fpecics.  And  the  fifth,  of  formlefs  matter.  For 
thefe  are  the  five  principles  of  things.  Parmenides  in  the 
mean  time,  after  the  manner  of  his  own  Pythagoreans,  calls 
every  feparate  fubftance,  on  account  of  its  fimplicity,  by  the  ‘ 
common  appellation  of  one.  But  he  denominates  matter 
and  corporeal  form  different,  on  account  of  their  flowing 
nature  and  far  diftant  diverfity  from  divine  eflences  : efpe- 
claliyfince  thefe  two  do  not  fo  much  fubfift  by  themfelves  as 
through  others,  and  are  not  fo  much  caufes  as  concaufes, 
as  it  is  afferted  in  the  Timaeus  and  Pha:do.  With  great 
propriety  therefore  the  three  firft  hypothefes,  which  en- 
tjuirc  how  the  one  is  related  to  itfelf  and  to  others,  arc 
confidered  as  treating  of  principal  caufes.  But  the  other 
two,  which  inveftigate  how  other  things  are  related  to  each 
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•ther  and  to  the  otie,  are  confidereJ  as  reprefenting  form 
and  matter.  In  thefe  five  hypothefes  therefore  thcfe  prin- 
ciples, together  with  what  they  contain  or  fubfifts  about 
them,  arc  confirmed  from  the  pofition  of  one : of  one,  I fay, 
above  being,  in  being,  and  pojlerior  to  being.  The  remain- 
ing four  hypothefes  demonftrate  how  many  abfurdities  fol- 
low from  taking  away  that  one  which  beings  contain,  that 
we  may  underftand  how  much  greater  abfurdities  mull  en- 
fue  from  denying  the  fubfiftencc  of  that  which  is  Jimpif 
*ne.  The  fixth  hypothefis  therefore  proves,  that  if  there 
is  not  that  •which  is  one  in  beings,  i.  e.  if  intelligible  has  no 
real  fubfiftencc,  but  partly  poflefles  and  is  partly  deftitute 
of  being,  that  w'hich  is  fenfible  would  alone  exift  in  the 
order  of  things.  For  if  intelligible  Is  taken  away,  that 
which  is  fenfible  muft  alone  remain  ; and  there  can  be  no 
knowledge  beyond  fenfe.  And  this  the  fixth  hypothefis 
demonftrates  to  be  abfurd.  But  the  feventh  hypothefis 
proves,  that  If  the  one  •which  beings  contain  has  no  kind  of  fub- 
/iftence,  there  can  be  no  knowledge,  nor  any  thing  which 
is  the  objeil;  of  knowledge,  which  this  feventh  hypothefis 
fliews  is  foolilh  to  aflert.  And  again,  if  this  one  partl-^  fuh^ 
jijis,  and  is  partly  •without  fulftjlence,  as  the  fixth  hypothefis 
• feigns,  other  things  will  be  finiilar  to  ftiadows  and  dreams> 
which  the  eighth  hypothefis  confutes  as  abfurd.  But  ^ 
this  one  has  no  kind  of fihjijlence,  other  things  will  be  lefs  than 
lliadows  or  a dream,  that  is,  nothing;  which  the  ninth  hy- 
pothefis reprefents  as  a monftrous  allertion.  Hence  the 
firft  hypothefis  has  the  fame  relation  to  thofe  whi^h  re- 
main, as  the  principle  of  the  univerfe  to  the  univerfality 
of  things.  But  the  other  four  which  immediately  follow 
the  firft,  treat  concerning  the  principles  pofterior  to  theories 
And  the  four  confequent  to  tliefe  prove,  tliat  one  being 
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taken  away,  all  that  was  exhibited  in  the  four  prior  hypo- 
thefes  mull  entirely  pcrifli.  For  lince  the  fccond  demotu- 
ftrates,  that  if  that  one  fuhjijls  •which  is  conjoined  "with  being, 
«very  order  of  foul  muft  fubfifl; ; the  feventh  declares,  that 
f this  one  is  not,  all  knowledge,  reafon,  imagination  and 
fenfe  muft  be  deftroyed.  Again,  fince  the  fourth  hypo- 
thefis  declares,  that  if  this  one  being  fubfifts,  material  fpe- 
cies  alfo  muft  fubfift,  which  in  a certain  refpeft  partici- 
pate of  one  'the  eighth  hypothefis  fhews,that  if  this  one 
being  has  no  fubfiftence,  what  we  now  call  fenfible  natures 
would  be  only  fhadows  and  dreams,  without  any  formal 
diftinftion  or  fubftance  whatever.  And  laftly,  fince  the 
fifth  hypothefis  admonifhes  us,  that  if  this  one  being  fubfifts 
matter  will  fubfift,  not  Indeed  participating  of  one  being  fo 
far  as  being,  but  confidered  as  one ; the  ninth  hypothefis  at 
length  fliews,  that  if  this  otu  being  is  taken  away,  not  even 
the  ftiadow  of  any  thing  could  poflibly  fubfift. 

Thus  far  Plutarch  ; who  likewlfe  obferves  that  this  dia- 
logue was  confidered  as  divine  by  the  ancients ; and  de-. 
dares  that  the  preceding  expofition  is  partly  taken  from 
the  writings  of  the  ancients,  and  partly  from  his  own  pri- 
vate opinion. 

Now  from  all  this  we  may  fafely  conclude  with  Proclus, 
that  all  the  axioms  of  theological  fcience  are  perfedly  ex- 
hibited in  this  part  of  the  dialogue  *,  that  all  the  diftri- 
butions  of  the  divine  natures  are  unfolded  in  connected 
continuity ; and  that  this  is  nothing  elfe  than  the  celebrated 
generation  of  the  gods,  and  every  kind  of  exijlence,  from  the  in- 
effable and  nnkno-wn  caufe  of  the  univerfe.  For  the  ancient* 
by  generation  meant  nothing  more  than  the  procejfton  of 
things  from  their  caufe  ; and  hence  the  firft  caufe  wa* 
fymbolically  called  by  Orpheus  time — bccaufe,  fays  Pro- 
clus, 
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«lus,  where  there  is  generation,  there  time  has  a fubfift- 
ence. 

That  JirJl  and  impartidpable  one  then,  who  Is  declared  to 
be  the  caufe  of  all  things  after  an  ineffable  manner,  but 
who  is  without  circumfpedlion,  and  does  not  poflefs  any 
power  or  charafteriftic  of  a kindred  kind  witli  the  other 
gods,  is  celebrated  by  the  firft  hypothefis.  And  from  this 
fupereminent  caufe,  as  from  an  exalted  place  of  furvey,  we 
may  contemplate  the  divine  unities,  that  is,  the  gods,  flow- 
ing in  admirable  and  ineffable  order,  and  at  the  fame  time 
abiding  in  profound  union  with  each  other,  and  with  their 
caufe.  And  here,  fays  Proclus,  an  apt  refemblance  of  their 
progreffion  prefents  itfelf  to  our  view.  Becaufe  a line  i* 
the  firft  continuous  and  divifiblc  nature  amongft  magni- 
tudes, hence  it  participates  of  an  indivifible,  that  is  of  a 
point.  And  this  point,  though  it  is  allotted  a fuperlinear 
condition  and  is  indivifible,  yet  it  fubfifts  in  the  line,  i$ 
fomething  belonging  to  it,  and  is  the  fummit  of  the  line. 
To  which  we  may  add,  that  many  lines  In  a circle  touch  by 
their  feveral  points  the  centre  of  the  circle.  In  like  man- 
ner an  intelligible  and  intelleftual  eflence,  becaufe  it  is  the 
firft  multiplied  nature,  on  this  account  partakes  of  an  ex- 
cellent unity.  And  this  unity,  though  it  Is  neither  eflence 
nor  obnoxious  to  eflential  multitude,  yet  abides  in  eflence, 
or  rather  fubfifts  as  its  vertex,  through  which  every  intel- 
ledlual  eflence  is  a god,  enjoying  divine  unity  as  the  very 
flower  of  its  nature,  and  as  that  which  conjoins  it  with  the 
ineffable  one.  And  as  everything  is  eftablifhed  In  its  own 
fpecies  through  form,  and  as  we  derive  the  charafterlftic  of 
our  nature  from  foul,  fo  every  god  becomes  that  which  he 
is,  or  a deity,  through  the  unity  of  his  nature. 

Laftly,  fays  he,  the  intention  of  the  firft  hypothefis  Is 
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to  abfolve  tliat  which  is  fimply  one  from  all  the  properties 
and  conditions  of  the  unities  of  the  goc^s ; and  by  this  ab- 
folving  to  fignify  the  proceffion  of  all  things  from  thence. 
But  our  intention  In  purfuing  thefe  myfteries,  is  no  other 
than  by  the  logical  energies  of  our  reafon  to  arrive  at  the 
fimple  intellection  of  beings,  and  by  thefe  to  excite  the  di- 
vine one  refident  in  the  depths  of  our  eflence,  or  rather 
which  prefides  over  our  eflence,  that  we  may  perceive  the 
limple  and  incomprehenflble  one.  For  after,  through  dif-* 
curflve  energies  and  intellections,  we  have  properly  de- 
nied of  the  firft  principle  all  conditions  peculiar  to  beings, 
there  will  be  fome  danger,  left  deceived  by  imagination 
id’ter  numerous  negations,  we  fhould  think  that  we  have  ar- 
rived either  at  nothing,  or  at  fomething  flender  and  vain, 
indeterminate,  formlefs  and  confufed ; unlefs  we  are  care- 
ful in  proportion  as  we  advance  in  negations  to  excite  by 
a certain  amatorial  affection  the  divine  vigour  of  our  unity} 
trufling  that  by  this  means  we  may  enjoy  divine  unity, 
when  we  have  difmifled  the  motion  of  reafon  and  the  mul- 
tiplicity of -intelligence,  and  tend  through  unity  alone  to 
the  one  itfelfy  and  through  love  to  the  ftipreme  and  Ineffable 
good. 

And  here  perhaps  the  reader  will  be  anxious  to  have  an 
accurate  and  full  account  of  the  various  orders  of  the  gods, 
which  as  v/c  have  already  obferved  the  fecond  hypothefls 
contains.  But  as  this  would  require  a very  extended  dif- 
courfs,  if  treated  of  as  it  deferves.  It  muft  be  referred  for 
the  complete  commentary  on  this  mofl  important  dialogue, 
which  It  is  my  intention  to  publiflr  as  foon  as  poflible;  and 
which  will  contain  the  fubflance  of  all  that  is  delivered  by 
Froclus  in  his  invaluable  manufeript  commentary  on  thla 
dialogue,  with  occaflonal  elucidations  of  my  own.  For 
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tlie  prefent,  therefore,  fome  accbunt  of  the  fivft  proceffion 
or  order  of  godsj  called  the  intelligible  triad,  and  a bare  re- 
lation of  the  other  orders,  mud  fuffice  : for  this  order  con- 
tains paradigmatically  all  the  other  orders ; and  will  likc- 
wife  ferveas  a hiftory  of  the  origin  of  the  Chriftian  trinity, 
and  convince  the  intelligent  reader  how  dreadfully  one  of 
the  fublimell;  truths  has  been  perverted  and  abufed. 

As  the  firft  caufe  then  is  the  one,  and  this  is  the  fame 
withr/jfjccr/,  the  univerfality  of  things  muft  form  a whole, 
the  bed  and  the_  mod  profoundly  united  in  all  its  parts 
which  can  poffibly  be  conceived  : for  the  f.rjl  good  mud  be 
the  caufe  of  the  greated  good,  that  is,  the  whole  of  things; 
and  as  goodnefs  is  union,  the  bed  prodiuflion  mud  be  that 
which  is  mod  united.  But  as  there  is  a difference  in 
things,  and  fome  are  more  excellent  than  others,  and  this 
in  proportion  to  their  proximity  to  the  fird  caufe,  a pro- 
found union  can  no  otherwife  take  place  than  by  the  ex- 
tremity of  a fuperior  order  coalefcing  through  intimate 
alliance  with  the  fummit  of  one  proximately  inferior. 
Hence  the  fird  of  bodies,  though  they  are  eflentially  cor- 
poreal, yet  KCLia,  cr%E(rjv,  through  habitude  or  alliance, -ixt  mod 
vital,  or  lives.  The  highed  of  fouls  are  after  this  manner 
intellcbfs,  and  the  fird  of  beings  are  gods.  For  as  being  is 
the  highed  of  things  after  the  f.rjl  caufe,  its  fird  fubfidence 
mud  be  according  to  a fupereflential  charafteridic. 

Now  that  which  is  fupereffential,  conlidered  as  partici- 
pated by  the  highed  or  true  being,  conditutes  that  which  is 
called  intelligible.  So  that  every  true  being  depending  on 
the  gods  is  a divine  intelligible.  It  is  divine  indeed,  as  that 
which  is  deified';  but  it  is  intelligible,  as  the  object  of  defire 
to  Intellect,  as  perfeftive  and  connedfive  of  its  nature,  and 
as  die  plenitude  of  being  itfelf.  But  in  the  fird  being  life 
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and  lntelle£l  fubfift  according  to  caufe  : for  every  thing 
fubfifts  either  according  to  caiifcy  or  according  to  hyparxis^ 
or  according  to  participation.  That  is,  every  thing  may  be 
confidered  either  as  fubfifting  occultly  in  its  caufe,  or 
openly  in  its  own  order  (or  according  to  what  it  is),  or  as 
participated  by  fomething  elfe.  The  firll  of  thefe  is  ana- 
logous to  light  when  viewed  fubfifting  in  its  fountain  the 
fun  ; the  fecond  to  the  light  immediately  proceeding  from 
the  fun  ; and  the  third  to  the  fplendour  communicated  to 
other  natures  by  this  light. 

The  flrft  procelTion  therefore  from  the  firft  caufe,  will 
be  the  intelligible  triad,  conlifling  of  beingy  life,  and  intel- 
teEty  which  are  the  three  higheft  things  after  the  firft  god, 
and  of  which  being  is  prior  to  lifcy  and  life  to  intelleEl.  For 
whatever  partakes  of  life  partakes  alfo  of  being  : but  the 
contrary  is  not  true,  and  therefore  being  is  above  life;  fince 
it  is  the  charaiTeriftic  of  higher  natures  to  extend  their  com- 
munications beyond  fuch  as  are  fubordinate.  But.'^  is  prio-r 
to  intelleEl  yhzcTmio,  all  intelleftual  natures  are  vital,  but  all 
vital  natures  are  not  intelletlual.  But  in  this  intelligible 
triad,on  accounc  of  itsfuperefientialchara£lerirtic,all  things 
may  be  confidered  as  fubfifting  according  to  caufe  : and 
eonfequently  number  here  has  not  a proper  fubfiftence,  but 
is  involved  in  unproceeding  union,  and  abforbed  in  fuper- 
elTcntial  light.  Hence,  when  it  is  called  a triad,  we  muft 
not  fuppofe  that  any  ejfential  diJlinEiion  takes  place,  but  muft 
confider  this  appellation  as  expreflive  of  its  ineffable  per- 
feQion.  For  as  it  is  the  neareft  of  all  things  to  the  onty 
its  union  muft  be  tranfcendently  profound  and  ineffably 
occult. 

All  the  gods  Indeed  confidered  according  to  their  uni- 
fies are  all  in  all,  and  are  at  the  fame  time  united  with  the 
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fii'ft  god  like  rays  to  light,  or  lines  to  a centre.  And  hence 
they  are  all  eftabliflied  in  the  firft  caufe  (as  Proclus  beauti- 
fully obferves)  like  the  roots  of  trees  in  the  earth  ; fo  that 
they  are  all  as  much  as  polTible  fupereflential,  juft  as"  trees 
are  eminently  of  an  earthly  nature,  without  at  the  fame  time 
being  earth  itfelf : for  the  nature  of  the  earth  as  being  a 
whole,  or  fubfifting  according  to  the  eternal,  is  different  from 
the  partial  natures  which  it  produces.  The  intelligible  triad, 
therefore,  from  its  being  wholly  of  a fupereffentlal  idiom, 
muft  poffefs  an  inconceivable  profundity  of  union,  both 
with  itfelf  and  its  caufe,  fo  as  to  fubfift  wholly  according 
to  the  unitedf  ro  yivu/msvov  ; and  hence  it  appears  to  the  eye  of 
pure  intelleft,  as  one  fimple  indivifible  fplendour  beaming 
from  an  unknown  and  inacceffible  fire. 

He  then  who  is  able,  by  opening  the  greateft  eye  of  the 
foul,  to  fee  that  perfe£l;ly  which  fubfifts  without  diftinftion, 
will  behold  the  fimplicity  of  the  intelligible  triad  fubfifting 
in  a manner  fo  tranfcendent  as  to  be  apprehended  only  by 
a fuperintellecftual  energy,  and  a deific  union  of  the  per- 
celver  with  this  moft  arcane  obje6l  of  perception.  But 
fince  in  our  prefent  ftate  it  is  Impofilble  to  behold  an  ob- 
jeft  fo  aftonllhingly  lucid  with  a perfe£l:  and  fteady  vifion, 
we  muft  be  content,  as  Damafcius  well  obferves  *,  with  a 
far  diftant,  fcarcely  attainable,  and  moft  obfcure  glimpfe ; 
or  with  difficultly  apprehending  a trace  of  this  light,  like  a 
fudden  corrufcation  burfting  on  our  fight.  Such  then  is 
the  pre-eminence  of  the  intelligible  order,  to  which,  on 
account  of  the  infirmity  of  our  mental  eye,  we  affign  a 
triple  dlvifion,  beholding  in  our  phantafy  as  in  a mirror  a 
luminous  triad,  beaming  from  a uniform  light ; juft,  fays 
Damafcius,  as  the  uniform  colour  of  the  fun  appears  in  a 

* Vid.  Excerpta  ex  Damafcio,  a Wolfio,  p.  232. 
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doud  winch  poflefles  three  catoptric  Intervals^  through  the  * 
various  coloured  nature  of  the  rainbow. 

But  when  we  view  this  order  in  a diftributed  way,  or  ac 
pofTeffing  diftinclion  in  order  to  accommodate  its  all-per- 
fe£t  mode  of  fubfiilence  to  our  imperfed  conceptions,  it 
is  neceflary  to  give  tlie  triad  itfelf  a triple  divifion.  For 
we  have  faid  that  it  confifls  of  l>ciug,  life^  and  iiHellecl. 
But  in  behig  we  may  view  life  and  intelled,  according  ta 
caufe  ; in  life  being  according  to  participation,  and  intcl- 
led  according  to  caufe  ; and  in  wtelleB  both  being  and 
life  according  to  participation  ; while  at  the  fame  time  in 
reality  the  whole  is  profoundly  one,  and  contains  all  things 
occultly,  or  according  to  caufe.  But  when  viewed  in  this 
divided  manner,  each  triad  is  faid  in  the  Chaldaic  theology 
to  coiifift  of  father^  power ^ and  iutelleEl  ; father  being  the 
fame  with  hyparxisy  unity,  fummit,  or  that  which  if  fuper- 
ejfential ; po%ver  being  a certain  pouring  forth,  or  infinity  of 
the  one*  (or  the  fummit) ; and  on  this  account,  fays  Da- 
mafcius,  it  is  prefent  with  father,  as  a diffufed  with  an 
abiding  one,  and  as  pouring  itfelf  forth  into  a true  chaos : 
but  intelleB,  that  is  paternal intellecl,  fubfifting  according  to 
a converfion  to  the  paternal  one;  a converfion  tranfeending 
all  other  converfions,  as  being  neither  gnofhlc,  nor  vital,  nor 
cflentlal,  but  an  Indiltincl;  furpaffing  energy,  which  is  union 
rather  than  converfion. 

But  let  not  the  reader  imagine  that  thefe  names  are  the 
inventions  of  the  latter  Platonifts;  for  they  were  well  known 
to  Plato  himfelf,  as  is  evident  from  his  Timajus.  For  in 
this  dialogue  he  calls  the  artificer  of  the  univerfe  intelleB, 
2.n(\  father ; and  reprefents  him  commanding  the  junior 

* Let  the  reader  be  careful  to  remember  that  the  one  of  the 
gods  is  their  fupcreffcntial  charaderiftic. 
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gods  to  imitate  the  power  which  he  employed  in  their  ge- 
neration. 

But  this  intelligible  triad  is  occultly  fignified  by  Plato,  in 
the  Philebus,  under  the  dialectic  epithets  of  bounds  injiintef 
and  that  which  is  mixed.  For  all  beings  (fays  he)  confift  or 
are  mingled  from  bound  and  infinity;  and  confequently 
itfelf  which  we  have  already  fliewn  has  the  higheft  fubfill- 
cnce  after  the  firft  caufe,  muft  be  before  all  things  mixed 
from  thefe  two  •,  the  former  of  thefe,  viz.  bounds  being  evi- 
dently analogous  to  the  one,  or  father,  and  infnity  to  power. 
We  may  likewife  conlider  him  as  unfolding  the  intelligible 
order  in  the  fame  dialogue,  by  the  epithets  of  fymmetry, 
truth,  and  beauty ; which,  fays  he,  are  requifite  to  every 
thing  that  is  mixed.  And  he  adds  that  this  triad  fubfifts 
in  the  veil  lb  ule  of  the  good  ; evidently  alluding  by  this  ex- 
prelTion  to  the  profound  union  of  this  triad  with  the  in- 
comprehenfible  caufe  of  all  things. 

But  in  the  prefent  dialogue,  the  intelligible  order  is  de- 
livered by  Plato, according  to  an  all'perfe£l  diftrlbution  into 
three  triads*,  for  the  fake  of  affording  us  fome  demon- 
ftration,  though  very  obfcure  and  imperfeft,  of  truth  fo 
tranfcendent  and  immenfe.  In  the  fecond  hypothefis, 
tlicrefore,  which  ^s  we  have  already  obferved  unfolds  the 
various  orders  of  the  gods,  each  conclufion  fignifying  fome 
particular  order,  he  calls  the  firft  of  thefe  triads  ev  ov,  one 
being ; power,  or  the  middle  habitude  of  both,  being  here 
concealed  through  excefs  of  union ; fo  that  here  the  one 
partakes  of  being,  and  being  of  the  one  ; which,  as  Proclus 
w'ell  obferves,  is  Indeed  a circumflance  of  a moft  wonder- 
ful nature.  Parmenides  therefore  calls  this  one  being 
v/ithout  mentioning becaufe  the  whole  triad  abides 
jja  unproceeding  union,  fubfifling  uniformly  and  without 
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diftinftion.  But  after  this  the  fecond  triad  is  allotted  a 
progreflion,  which  Parmenides  characlerifes  by  intelligible 
•Lvholenefsy  but  its  parts  are  being  and  the  one;  and  power, 
which  is  fituated  in  the  middle,  is  here  diftributive  and  not 
unific,  as  in  the  former  triad.  But  his  difeourfe  concern- 
ing this  triad  commences  from  hence — “ Again,  therefore, 
let  us  confider  if  the  one  is,  what  will  be  the  confequences. 
Relle£l;  then  whether  this  hypothefis  does  not  neceflarily 
fignify  fuch  a one  as  pofTefles  parts.”  But  he  concludes  his 
fpeculation  thus — “ That  which  is  one  therefore  is  a whole, 
and  poflefles  a part.” 

But  after  thefe  the  third  triad  fubfifts,  in  which  all  in- 
telligible  multitude  appears  •,  and  which  Parmenides  in- 
deed (fays  Proclus)  calls  a wholenefs,  but  fuch  a one  as  is 
compofed  from  a multitude  of  parts.  For  after  that  occult 
union  (fays  he)  of  the  firft  triad,  and  the  dyadic  diftintfhion 
of  the  fecond,  the  progreffion  of  the  third  triad  is  produced, 
poflefling  its  hypoftafis  Indeed  from  parts,  but  then  thefe 
parts  compofe  a multitude  which  the  triad  prior  to  this  ge- 
nerates. For  unity ^ potoer  and  being  are  contained  in  this 
third  triad  ; but  then  each  of  thefe  is  multiplied,  and  fo 
the  whole  triad  is  a wholenefs.  But  fince  each  of  its 
extremities,  viz.  the  one  and  beings  is  a multitude  which  is 
conjoined  through  a colle£1:ive  power,  each  of  thefe  is  again 
divided  and  multiplied.  For  this  power  conjoining  united 
multitude  with  the  multitude  of  beings,  fome  of  thefe  one 
being  perfe£l:s  through  progreffion  j but  others,  being  which 
is  oncy  through  communion.  Here  therefore  there  are  two 
parts  of  the  wholenefs  onCy  and  being.  But  the  me  partici- 
pates of  being  : for  the  one  of  being  is  conjoined  with  being. 
7he  one  of  being  therefore  is  again  divided,  fo  that  both  the 
cne  and  being  generate  a fecond  unity,  connected  with  n 
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part  of  being.  But  being  which  participates  of  the  one  ov  ii/, 

is  again  divided  into  being  and  the  one : for  it  generates  a 

more  particular  being,  depending  on  a more  particular 

unity.  And  being  here  belongs  to  more  particular  deified 

beings,  and  is  a more  fpecial  monad.  But  power  is  the 

< 

caufe  of  this  progrefTion:  for  power  poflefles  dual  affeflion, 
and  is  fabricative  of  multitude. 

But  Parmenides  begins  his  difcourfe  concerning  this 
triad  as  foUow^s  : — “ What  then  ? Do  each  of  thefe  parts 
of  one  being,  that  is  to  fay  the  one  and  being,  fo  defert  each 
other,  that  either  the  one  is  not  a part  of  being,  or  being  is  not 
a part  of  the  one  ? By  no  means.”  But  he  finilhes  thus  : 

According  to  this  reafoning,  will  not  that  which  is  me 
being  be  infinite  multitude.^  So  it  appears.”  Proclus  adds; 
“ Hence  this  triad  proceeds  according  to  each  of  the  pre- 
exiftent  tn:iAs,  f owing  ( according  to  the  Oracle ) and  proceed- 
ing into  all  intelligible  multitude.  For  infinite  multitude  de- 
monftrates  this  flux,  and  evinces  the  incomprehenfible  na- 
ture of  power. 

“ But  he  likew'ife  evinces  that  this  triad  is  firf  begotten  z 
for  this  firft  imparts  the  power  of  generating.  And  hence 
he  calls  the  multitude  wdiich  it  zonidlm.% generating{p^m\s.i)iov) . 
Proclus  therefore  very  properly  afks,  whether  the  frequent 
ufe  of  the  term  generation  in  this  part,  does  not  plainly 
imply  that  the  natures  prior  to  this  triad  are  more  united 
with  each  other?  But  the  infinity  of  multitude  in  this  triad 
muft  not  be  confidered  as  refpe61;ing  the  infinite  of  quan- 
tity ; but  nothing  more  is  implied  than  that  a multitude 
of  this  kind  is  the  progeny  of  the  firft  infinity,  which  it  alfo 
unfolds  : and  this  infinite  is  the  fame  with  that  which  is 
all  perfect.  For  that  (fays  Proclus)  which  has  proceeded 
according  to  the  all,  and  as  far  as  it  is  requifite  an  intelli- 
gible nature  ftiould  proceed,  on  account  of  a power  gene- 
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rative  of  all  things,  is  infinite  ; for  it  can  be  comprehended 
by  no  other.  And  thus  much  concerning  the  third  intelli; 
gible  triad,  according  to  Parmenides. 

“But  let  us  now  difeourfe  in  general  (faysProclus*)  con- 
cerning all  the  intelligible  triads,  and  the  three  conclufions 
in  the  Parmenides,  by  which  thefe  three  orders  are  cha- 
radlerifed.  The  firft  triad,  therefore,  which  is  allotted  an 
occult  and  intelligible  funimit  among  intelligibles,  Plato,  at 
one  time  proceeding  from  that  union  which  it  contains, 
and  from  its  feparatc  fupremacy  with  refpe£l  to  others, 
denominates  one ; as  in  the  Timpcus — For  eternlt'j  (fays 
he)  abides  in  one.  But  reafon  demonllrates  that  the  firfl; 
triad  of  intelligibles  is  contained  in  this  one.  But  at  ano- 
ther time  proceeding  from  the  extremities  which  it  con- 
tains, that  is  from  that  which  is  participated,  and  from  that 
which  participates,  he  calls  it  one  being;  not  mentioning 
power  here,  becaufe  it  is  uniformly  and  occultly  compre- 
hended in  this  triad.  And  again,  fometimes  he  calls  the 
whole  triad  bounds  infnitey  and  tni.xed,  according  to  the 
monads  which  it  contains.  And  here  bound  demonftrates 
divine  kypar.xis  ; but  inf nite,  generative  power  ; and  mixed ^ 
an  effcnce  proceeding  from  this  power.  And  thus  (as  I have 
faid)  by  thefe  appellations  Plato  Inftrudls  us  concerning 
the  firfl:  triad  ; ' 'evincing  its  nature,  fometimes  by  one 
name,  fometimes  by  two,  and  fometimes  by  three  ap- 
pellations. For  a triad  is  contained  in  this,  according  to 
which  the  whole  is  charaflcrifed:  likewife  3.  dtiad,  through 
which  its  extremities  communicate  with  each' other  ; and 
laftly  a monad.,  which  evinces  through  its  monads  the  inef- 
fable, occult,  and  unical  nature  of  the  firfl  god. 

“But  he  calls  the  feebnd  triad  pofterior  to  this  \ in  the 

* In  Plat.  Theol.  lib,  3,  p.  168, 
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Timaeus,  indeed,  eteniity;  but  In  the  Parmenides  iheftrjt 
nvholenefs.  And  if  we  attentively  confider  that  every  eternal 
is  a whole,  we  lhall  perceive  that  thefe  two  are  allotted  the 
finne  peculiarity  of  nature.  For  whatever  is  entirely  eter- 
nal polTefles  both  its  whole  efl'ence  and  energy  at  once 
prefent  with  itfelf.  For  fuch  is  every  intellefl  which  per- 
Fe£l:ly  eftabliflies  in  itfelf  both  being  and  intelle£tion,  as  a 
whole  at  once  prefent,  and  a comprehenfive  all.  Hence 
it  does  not  poffefs  one  part  of  being  while  it  is  deftitute  of 
another  5 nor  does  it  participate  partially  of  energy,  but  it 
nvholly  comprehends  total  being  and  total  intelligence.  But 
if  intelletl  proceeded  in  its  energies  according  to  time,  but 
pofleffed  an  eternal  efl'ence,  it  would  polTefs  the  one  as  a 
nvhole  ever  abiding  the  fame,  but  the  other  fubfifting  in  ge- 
neration, difierently  at  difi'erent  periods  of  time.  Etermt^t 
therefore,  wherever  it  is  prefent,  is  the  caufe  of  wholenefs. 
To  which  we  may  add,  that  the  ^hole  every  where  contains 
eternity:  for  no  ‘ivhole  ever  deferts  either  its  own  efl'ence  or 
perfeclion  ; but  that  which  is  lirfl-  corrupted  and  vitiated 
is  particular.  Hence  this  vifible  univerfe  is  eternal,  becaufc 
it  is  a whole  j and  this  is  likcwife  true  of  everything  con- 
tained in  the  heavens,  tmd  of  each  of  the  elements : for 
’ivholenefs  is  every  where  comprehenfive  of  its  fubjeft  na- 
tures. Hence  ‘ivholenefs  and  eternity  fubfifl:  together,  are 
the  fame  with  each  other,  and  are  each  of  them  a meafure  ; 
the  one  indeed  of  all  eternal  and  perpetual  natures,  but  the 
other  of  parts  and  every  multitude.  But  fince  there  are 
three  ivholenejfesy  one  prior  to  parts^  another  compofed fsom 
partSf  and  a third  contained  in  a part — hence,  through  that 
'ivholenefs  which  is  prior  to  parts,  eternity  meafures  the  di- 
vine unities  exempt  from  beings  : but  through  that  vvhich 
is  compofed  from  parts,  the  unities  diflributed  together 
4 ‘ witli. 
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with  beings  ; and  through  that  which  fubfifls  In  a part,  all 
beings  and  total  eflences.  For  thefe  partially  contain  the 
parts  of  the  divine  unities,  which  pre-exill  unically  in  the 
unities  themfelves.  Befides,  eternity  is  nothing  elfe  than  an 
illumination  proceeding  from  the  unity  conneBed  with  being. 
But  whole  itfelf  confifts  of  two  parts,  viz.  from  one  and  beingy 
power  being  the  conciliator  of  thefe  parts.  Hence  the  duad, 
according  with  the  middle  intelligible  triad,  unfolds  the 
uniform  and  occult  hypollafis  of  the  firft  triad.  Befides, 
Plato  in  the  Timaeus  calls  the  third  intelligible  triad  animal^ 
itfelf,  perfeB,  and  only-begotten.  But  in  the  Parmenides  he 
denominates  it  infinite  multitude,  and  a wholenefs  compre- 
hending many  parts.  And  in  the  Sophifta  he  calls  it  that 
which  is  always  intelligible,  and  difributed  into  many  beings. 
All  thefe  therefore  are  the  progeny  of  one  fcience,  and 
tend  to  one  intelligible  truth.  For  whenTimaeus  calls  this 
triad  intelligible  animal,  he  likewife  aflerts  that  it  is  perfeB, 
and  that  it  comprehends  intelligible  animals  as  its  parts, 
both  according  to  the  one  and  according  to  parts.  And 
Parmenides  himfelf,  declaring  that  one  being  is  perfect 
multitude,  demonllrates  that  it  fubfifls  in  this  order.  For 
the  infinite  is  omnipotent  and  perfe6l,  as  we  have  previ- 
oufly  obferved,  containing  in  itfelf  an  intelligible  multi- 
tude of  parts,  which  it  likewife  produces.  And  of  thefe 
parts,  fome  are  more  univerfal,  but  others  more  particular ; 
and  (as  Timaeus  obferves)  parts  both  according  to  the  one 
and  according  to  genera.  Befides,  as  Timaeus  calls  that 
which  is  animal-itfelf  eternal,  and  only-begotten,  fo  Parme- 
nides firfl  attributes  to  infinite  multitude  the  ever,  and  to 
be  generated,  in  the  following  words  : “ And  on  the  fame 
account,  whatever  part  is  generated  will  always  compre- 
hend thefe  two  parts  ; for  it  will  always  contain  the  one  and 
<>  being. 
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heitigt  and  on  tlie  contrary  and  ihe  07ie;  from  whence 
it  is  neceflary  that  two  fliould  always  be  generatedy  and  that 
there  fhould  never  be  one.’’ 

“Who  then  fo  perfplcuoufly  admonifhes  us  of  eternal  am- 
vial  and  of  the  frjl-begotten  triad  as  Parmenides,  who  firfl 
aflumes  in  this  order  generation  and  the  every  and  fo  fre- 
quently employs  each  of  thefe  appellations  ? Perfefl  ani- 
vialy  therefore,  is  the  fame  with  omnipotent  intelligible 
multitude.  Tor  fince  the  firll  infinity  is  power,  and  the 
whole  of  that  which  is  intelligible  fubfifts  according  to  this, 
receiving  from  hence  its  divifion  into  parts,  I rather  choofe 
to  call  this  triad  omnipotent ; deviating  in  this  refpe£l  from 
that  appellation  of  the  injinitey  by  which  vulgar  minds  are 
generally  dillurbed.” 

Such  then  is  the  intelligible  triad,  confidered  according 
to  an  all-perfe£l  diftribution,  in  accommodation  to  the 
imbecility  of  our  mental  eye.  But  if  we  are  defirous,  after 
having  bid  adieu  to  corporeal  vifion,  and  the  fafeinating  but 
delufive  forms  of  the  phantafy,  which,  Calypfo-like,  detain 
us  in  exile  from  our  fathers’  land  5 after  having  through  a 
long  and  laborious  diale£lic  wandering  gained  our  pater- 
nal port,  and  purified  ourfelves  from  the  baneful  rout  of 
the  paflions,  thofe  domeftic  foes  of  the  foul ; if  after  all 
this  we  are  defirous  of  gaining  a glimpfe  of  the  furpaffing 
fimplicity  and  ineffable  union  of  this  occult  and  aftonifh- 
ing  light,  we  mull  crowd  all  cur  conceptions  together  into 
the  moll  profound  indivifibility,  and,  opening  the  greateft 
eye  of  the  foul,  entreat  this  all-comprehending  deity  to 
approach : for  then,  preceded  by  unadorned  Beauty, 
filently  walking  on  the  extremities  of  her  fliining  feet,  he 
will  fuddenly  from  his  awful  fandluary  rife  to  our  view. 

But  after  fuch  a vifion,  what  can  language  announce 
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concerning  this  tranfcendent  object  ? That  it  is  perfe^Iy 
indiflinct  and  void  of  number.  “ And,”  as  Damafcius  * 
beautifully  obferves,  “ fmee  this  is  the  cafe,  we  fhould  con- 
fider  whether  it  is  proper  to  call  thh  which  belongs  to  it 
funplicity^  aTrXoTrj;  *,  fomething  etfe^  multiplicity  5ro^XoT>Jf  ; and 
fomtthing  hefides  thisy  univerfality  TravTOTni.  For  that  which 
is  intelligible  is  cue,  mauyy  ally  that  we  may  triply  explain  a 
nature  which  is  one.  But  how  can  one  nature  beowand 
many  ? Becaufe  many  is  the  infinite  power  of  the  one.  But 
how  can  it  be  one  and  all  ? Becaufe  all  is  the  every  way  ex- 
tended energy  of  the  one.  Nor  yet  is  it  to  be  called  an 
energy,  as  if  it  was  an  extenfion  of  power  to  that  which  is 
external , nor  power,  as  an  extenfion  of  hyparxis  abiding 
within ; but  again,  it  is  neceflary  to  call  them  three  in- 
ftead  of  one  : for  one  appellation,  as  we  have  often  tefti- 
fied.  Is  by  no  means  fufficlent  for  an  explanation  of  this 
order.  And  are  all  things  idien  here  indiltinci  I But  how 
can  this  be  eafy  to  underftand  I For  we  have  faid  that 
there  are  three  principles  confequent  to  each  other  ; viz. 
fethevy  po^vovy  and  paternal  intellect.  But  thefe  in  reality  are 
neither  oncy  nor  three y nor  one  and  at  the  fame  time  three  f. 
But  it  Is  neceflary  that  we  fliould  explain  thefe  by  names 
and  conceptions  of  this  kind,  through  our  penury  in  what 
is  adapted  to  their  nature,  or  rather  through  our  defire  of 
expreffing  fomething  proper  on  the  ocenfion.  For  as  we 
denominate  this  triad  oncy  and  manyy  and  all,  and  father, 
po'wer,  asul  paternal  intclledl,  and  again  houndy  infinite,  anti 
mixed — fo  likewife  we  call  it  a monad,  and  the  indefinite  dtiad, 
and  a triad,  and  a paternal  nature  compofed  from  both 

* V'id.  Excerpta,  p.  228. 

•j-  AX/d  p.sv  ow.  Eiin  xstr*  xtx^itotr,  BTf  fxiav,  a.i  art  fti* 
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thele.  And  as  in  confequence  of  purifying  our  con- 
ceptions we  rejecl  the  former  appellations  as  unable  to 
harmonize  with  the  things  themfelves,  we  fliould  likewife 
rejeft  the  latter  on  the  fame  account.” 

Now  from  tills  remarkable  pafTage  in  particular,  and 
from  all  that  has  been  faid  refpedling  the  Intelligible  triad, 
it  is  eafy  to  fee  what  a dire  perverlion  the  modern  trinity 
is  of  the  highelt  procelTion  from  the  firft  of  caufes.  For 
in  the  (iril  place,  this  dodlrine,  inllead  of  venerating  the 
flrll  god,  like  the  pious  ancient  philofophers,  as  a caufe  in- 
efl'able,  unknown  and  fupereflentlal,  barbaroufly  confounds 
him  with  his  firft  progeny,  and  by  this  means  deflroys  the 
prerogative  of  his  nature.  I fay  barbaroufly  confounds : 
for  the  Trinitarians,  inftead  of  aflerting  that  confidered  as 
a triad  there  are  three  gods  in  T^eir  firft  caufe,  but  that 
thefe  three  from  their  profound  union  may  be  confidered 
as  one,  they  fay  “ the  father  is  god,  the  fon  is  god,  and 
the  holy  gholt  is  god ; and  yet  there  are  not  three  gods, 
but  one  gorl.”  And  in  the  fecond  place  they  have  not  the 
fmalleft  conception  that  the  intelligible  triad,  from  which 
their  trinity  is  derived,  is  in  reality  neither  one  nor  three  ; 
and  that  this  ought  at  leafl  to  be  aflerted  of  a triad,  which 
is  confidered,  though  erroneoufly,  as  the  firft  principle 


of  things 
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* A fupcrficlal  reader,  who  knows  no  more  of  Platonifm  than 
what  he  has  gleaned  from  Cudworth’s  InUlle&ual  Sy/iem,  will  be 
induced  to  think  that  the  genuine  Platonic  trinity  confiils  of  the 
firrt  caufe,  or  the  good,  intelUn,  and  foul,  and  that  thefe  three  were 
confidered  by  Plato  as  in  a certain  refpeft  one.  To  fuch  men  as 
thefe  it  is  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  a triad  of  principles  diflinft 
from  each  other  is  a very  different  thing  from  a triad  which  mar 
be  confidered  as  a whole,  and  of  which  each  one  of  the  three  is  a 

part. 
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But  In  order  to  convince  the  reader  that  this  do£\:rine  of 
the  intelligible  triad  is  not  a fiftion  devifed  by  the  latter 
Platonifts,  I fliall  prefent  him  with  the  following  tranf- 
lation  from  Damafcius  Ctncerning  Principles  *, 

in  which  the  agreement  of  all  the  ancient  theologifts  con- 
cerning this  triad  is  mofl;  admirably  evinced. 

‘‘  The  theology  contained  in  the  Orphic  rhapfodies  con- 
cerning the  intelligible  gods  is  as  follows  : Time  is  fymbo- 
lically  placed  for  the  one  principle  of  the  univerfe  ; but 
eether  and  chaosy  for  the  two  pofterior  to  this  one : and 
leingy  fimply  cohfidered,  is  reprefented  tinder  the  fymbdl 
of  an  egg.  And  this  is  the  firft  triad  of  the  intelligible 
gods.  But  for  the  perfedlion  of  the  fecond  triad,  they 

part.  But  the  good  or  the  one  is  according  to  Plato  fupereflential, 
as  is  evident  from  the  firft  hypothefis  of  this  dialogue,  and  from  the 
fixth  book  of  his  Republic.  It  is  Impoffible  therefore  that  the  good 
can  be  confubfiftcnt  with  intelle&y  which  is  even  pofterior  to  being; 
and  much  lefs  with  foul,  which  is  fubordinate  to  iiitelledl.  And 
hence  the  good,  intelleB,  and  foul,  do  not  form  a confubfiftent  triad. 
But  of ‘this  Cudvvorth  had  not  the  fmalleft  conception.  Had  lie 
indeed  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  have  difcovered  this,  previous  to  his 
compofing  fuch  a prodigious  folio,  he  might  perhaps  have  given 
the  public  in  a lefs  compafs  the  true  Intellcdlual  Syftem  of  the 
Univerfe,  free  from  that  fophiftical  reafoning  and  immenfe  fairago 
of  quotations,  with  which  the  work  in  its  prefent  ftatc  abounds. 
I call  his  quotations,  and  of  courfe  his  fyftem,  a farrago : for 
furely  a work  merits  no  better  appellation  In  which  the  father* 
and  philofophers,  the  ancient  and  modern  trinity  are  blended  to- 
gether, with  all  the  diflbnance  of  ecclefiajlical  confufion.  The 
jumble  is  indeed  as  prepofterous  as  a dance  compofed  of  the  ex- 
treme tall  and  the  extreme  ftiort,  the  crooked  and  the  ftralght,  the 
clear-fighted  and  the  blind. 

* Vid.  Wolfii  Anecdot,  Grsec.  tom.iii.  p.  252. 
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eftabllfli  either  a conceiving  and  a conceived  egg  as  a god, 
or  a white  garment,  or  a cloud : becaufe  from  thefe  Phanes 
leap's  forth  into  light.  For  indeed  they  phllofophize  varl- 
oufly  concerning  the  middle  triad.  But  Phanes  here  re- 
prefents  intellect.  But  conceiving  him  over  and  above 
this,  as  father  and  power,  contributes  nothing  to  Orpheus. 
But  they  call  the  third  triad  Metis  as  intelleB  *,  Ericapseus 
as  power i and  Phanes  as  father.  But  fometimes  f the  mid- 
dle triad  is  confidered  according  to  the  three-ftiaped  god, 
while  conceived  in  the  egg  : for  the  middle  always  repre- 
fents  each  of  the  extremes  ; as  in  this  inftance,  where  the 
egg  and  the  three-fliaped  god  fubfift  together.  And  here 
you  may  perceive  that  the  egg  is  that  which  is  united  ; but 
that  the  three-fliaped  and  really  multiform  god  is  the  fepa- 
rating  and  diferiminating  caufe  of  that  which  is  intelli- 
gible. Llkewife  the  middle  triad  fubfifts  according  to  the 
egg,  as  yet  united but  the  third  J according  to  the  god 
who  feparates  and  diftributes  the  whole  intelligible  order. 
And  this  is  the  common  and  familiar  Orphic  theology. 
But  that  delivered  by  Hieronymus  and  Hellanicus  is  as 
follows.  According  to  them  water  and  matter  were  the 
firft  produtlions,  from  which  earth  was  fecretly  drawn 
forth : fo  that  water  and  earth  are  eftablifhed  as  the  two 
firft  principles  ; the  latter  of  thefe  having  a difperfed  fub- 
fiftencej  but  the  former  conglutlnating  and  connefling  the 
latter.  But  they  are  filent  concerning  the  principle  prior 
to  thefe  two,  as  being  Ineffable : for  as  there  are  no  illu- 
minations about  him,  his  arcane  and  ineffable  nature  is 
from  hence  fufiiciently  evinced.  But  the  third  principle 

* w?  »0L'»  is  omitted  in  the  original, 

-f-  fxnvol!  is  erroneoufly  printed  inftead.of  role. 

■J.  To  Tg»To»  is  I conceive  erroneoufly  omitted  in  the  original. 
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pofterior  to  thefe  two,  nuater  and  earth,  and  which  Is  ge- 
nerated from  them,  is  a dragon,  naturally  endued  with  the 
heads  of  a bull  and  a fion,  but  in  the  middle  having  the 
countenance  of  the  god  himfelf.  They  add  likewlfe  that 
he  has  wings  on  his  fhoulders,  and  that  he  is  called  im- 
decaying  Time,  and  Hercules ; that  Necejfflty  refides  with  him, 
which  is  the  fame  as  Nature,  and  incorporeal  Adrajlla, 
which  is  extended  * throughout  the  univerfe,  whofe  limits 
Ihe  binds  in  amicable  conjunflion.  But  as  it  appears  to 
me,  they  denominate  this  third  principle  as  eftabliflied  ac- 
cording to  eflence  ; and  aflert,  befides  this,  that  it  fubfifts 
as  male  and  female,  for  the  purpofe  of  exhibiting  the  ge- 
nerative caiifes  of  all  things. 

“ But  I likewlfe  find  in  the  Orphic  rhapfodies,  that  neg- 
leifliitg  the  two  firfl  principles,  together  with  the  one  prin- 
ciple who  is  delivered  in  filence,  the  third  principle,  pofte- 
rior to  the  two.  Is  eftabliflied  by  the  theology  as  the  ori- 
ginal ; becaufe  this  firfl  of  all  pofTefTes  fomething  effabfe 
and  commenfurate  to  human  difeourfe.  For  in  the  for- 
mer hypothefis,  the  highly  reverenced  and  undecaying 
Time,  the  father  of  aether  and  chaos,  was  the  principle : but 
in  this  Time  is  neglected,  and  the  principle  becomes  a dra- 
gon. It  likewife  calls  triple  aether,  moifl ; and  chaos,  in- 
finite ; and  Erebus,  cloudy  and  dark  ; delivering  this  fe- 
cond  triad  analogous  to  the  firfl : this  being  potential,  as 
that  was  paternal.  Hence  the  third  procefTion  of  this  triad 
is  dark  Erebus  : its  paternal  and  fummit  aether,  not  accord- 
ing to  a fimple  but  intelledlual  fubfiflence  : but  its  middle 
infinite  chaos,  confidered  as  a progeny  or  proceffion,  and 
among  thefe  parturient,  becaufe  from  thefe  the  third  in- 
telligible triad  proceeds.  What  then  is  the  third  Intellh- 

* Read  Aiopyu/jiEni). 
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gible  triad  ? I anfwer,  the  egg  ; the  duad  of  the  natures 
of  male  and  femalfe  which  it  contains,  and  the  multitude 
•of  all-various  feeds,  refiding  in  the  middle  of  this  triad : 
And  the  third  among  thefe  is  an  incorporeal  god,  bearing 
golden  wings  en  his  Ihoulders;  but  in  his  inward  parts 
naturally  poflefflng  the  heads  of  bulls,  upon  which  heads 
a mighty  dragon  appears,  invefted  with  the  all-various 
forms  of  wild-beafts.  This  laft  then  muft  be  confidered  as 
the  intelleEl  of  the  triad  •,  but  the  middle  progeny,  which 
are  many  as  well  as  fiw,  correfpond  to  power,  and  the  egg 
itfelf  is  the  paternal  principle  of  the  third  triad  : but  the 
third  god  of  this  third  triad,  this  theology  celebrates  as 
Protogonus-,  and  calls  him  'Jupiter,  the  dlfpofer  of  all  things 
and  of  the  whole  world  ; and  on  this  account  denomi- 
nates him  Pan.  And  fuch  is  the  information  which  this 
theology  alFords  us,  concerning  the  genealogy  of  the  intel- 
ligible principles  of  things. 

But  in  the  writings  of  the  Peripatetic  Eudemus,  con- 
taining the  theology  of  Orpheus,  the  whole  intelligible 
order  is  pafled  over  in  filence,  as  being  every  way  ineffable 
and  unknown,  and  incapable  of  verbal  enunciation.  Eu- 
demus therefore  commences  his  genealogy  from  Night, 
from  which  alfo  Homer  begins  : though  Eudemus  is  far 
from  making  the  Homeric  genealogy  confident  and  con- 
neefted,  for  he  afferts  that  Homer  begins  from  Ocean  and 
Tethys.  It  is  however  appatent,  that  Night  is  according 
to  Homer  the  greated  divinity,  fince  die  is  reverenced 
even  by  Jupiter  himfelf.  For  the  poet  fays  of  Jupiter — 
“ that  he  feared  led  he  fhould  a£t  in  a manner  difpleafing 
to  fwift  Night  So  that  Homer  begins  his  genealogy  of 

* ’’cc^iro  yaj  firi  nxTt  So?  ajiiOl/ynx  So  Damafcius  ; but 

inftead  of  all  the  pvinted  editions  of  Homer  read 
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the  gods  from  Night.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  Hefiod, 
whea  he  afferts  that  Chaos  was  firft  generated,  fignifies 
by  Chaos  the  incomprehenfible  and  perfectly  united  na- 
ture of  that  which  is  intelligible  : but  that  he  produces 
earth  * the  firft  from  thence,  as  a certain  principle  of  the 
whole  procelFion  of  the  gods.  Unlefs  perhaps  Chaos  is 
the  fecond  of  the  two  principles  : but  Earth  f,  Tartarus^ 
and  Love,  form  the  triple  intelligible.  So  that  Love  is  to  be 
placed  for  the  third  monad  of  the  intelligible  order,  confi- 
dered  according  to  its  convertive  nature;  for  it  is  thus  de- 

* is  printed  inftead  of  r«v. 

f As  the  whole  of  the  Grecian  theology  is  the  progeny  of  the 
myfiic  traditions  of  Orpheus,  it  is  evident  that  the  gods  which 
Heuod  celebrates  by  the  epithets  of  Earth,  Heaven,  See.  cannot 
be  the  vifible  Heaven  and  Earth:  for  Plato  in  the  Cratyliis,  fol- 
lowing the  Orphic  doftrsne  concerning  the  gods,  as  w'e  have 
evinced  in  our  notes  on  that  dialogue,  plainly  fhews,  in  explaining 
the  name  of  Jupiter,  that  this  divinity  Is  the  artificer  of  the  fen- 
fible  univerfe  ; and  confequently  Saturn,  Heaven,  Earth,  See.  arc 
mucli  fuperior  to  the  mundane  deities.  Indeed  If  this  be  not  ad- 
mitted, the  Theogony  of  Kefiod  mull  be  perfeftly  abfurd  and  in- 
explicable. For  why  does  he  call  Jupiter,  agreeable  to  Homer 
(w.rrjg  t£  Ssxy  Is) , '•'•father  of  gods  and  men'*  ? Shall  we  fay 

that  he  means  literally  that  Jupiter  is  the  father  of  all  the  gods? 
But  this  is  impoffible  ; for  he  delivers  the  generation  of  gods  who 
are  the  parents  of  Jupiter.  He  can  therefore  only  mean  that  Ju- 
piter is  the  parent  of  all  the  mundane  gods  : and  his  Theogony, 
when  confidered  according  to  this  expofitlon,  will  be  found  to  be 
beautifully  confident  and  fubllinc  ; whereas,  according  to  modern 
interpretations,  the  whole  Is  a mere  chaos,  more  wild  than  the  de- 
lirious vifions  of  Swedenborg,  and  more  unconnected  than  the 
fdthy  rant  of  the  ftool-preaching  methodift.  I only  add,  thatTjjr 
is  erroneoufly  printed  In  the  E.xcerpta  of  Wolfius  for  yra. 
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hominated  by  Orpheus  in  his  rhapfodies.  But  Earth  for 
tlie  firft,  as  being  firft  eftabliflied  in  a certain  firm  and 
eflTential  ftation.  But  Tartarus  for  the  middle,  as  in  a cer- 
tain refpefl  exciting  and  moving  forms  into  diftribution. 
But  Aculllaus  appears  to  me  to  eftablilh  Chaos  for  the  firft 
principle,  as  entirely  unknown  j and  after  this,  two  prin- 
ciples, as  male,  and  Night  as  female ; placing  the  lat- 

ter for  injinityi  but  the  former  for  bound.  But  from  the  mix- 
ture of  thefe,  he  fays  * that  JEther^  Love^  and  Cotmfel  are 
generated,  forming  three  intelligible  hypoftafes.  And  he 
places  j^ther  as  the  fummit  j but  Love  in  the  middle,  ac- 
cording to  its  naturally  middle  fubfiftence ; but  Metis  or  Coun- 
fel  as  the  third,  and  the  fame  as  highly-reverenced  intelledf. 
And,  according  to  the  hiftory  of  Eudemus,  from  thefe  he 
produces  a great  number  of  other  gods.  But  Epimenides 
tftabllfiies  Air  and  Night  as  the  two  firft  principles  *,  mani- 
feftly  reverencing  in  filence  the  one  principle  prior  to  thefe 
two.  But  from  air  and  night  Tartarus  is  generated,  form- 
ing as  it  appears  to  me  the  third  principle,  as  a certain 
mixed  temperature  from  the  two.  And  this  mixture  is 
called  by  fome  an  intelligible  medium,  becaufe  it  extends 
itfelf  to  both  the  fummit  and  the  end.  But  from  the  mix- 
ture of  the  extremes  with  each  other,  an  egg  is  generated, 
which  is  truly  an  intelligible  animal ; and  from  this  again 
another  progeny  proceeds.  But  according  to  Pherecydes 
Syrlus,  the  three  firft  principles  are  a Perpetually-abiding  Vi^ 
tal  Nature f Time\y  and  a7i  Earthly  Nature:  one  of  thefe 
fubfifting,  as  I conceive,  prior  to  the  other  two.  But  he  af- 
ferts  that  Time  generates  from  the  progeny  of  itfelf,  Fire^ 

* in  the  original  fhoulJ  doubtlefs  be  (prio-t. 

•j-  p^0«vo>  is  printed  for  xfsw* 

2 Spirit^ 
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Spirit f and  Water  : which  fignify,  as  it  appears  to  me,  thc 
triple  nature  of  that  which  is  intelligible.  But  from  thefei 
diftributcd  into  five  profound  recefl'es,  a numerous  pro- 
geny of  gods  is  conftituted,  which  he  calls  five-times  ani- 
viated  » ^tid  which  is  perhaps  the  fame  as  if 

lie  had  faid  or  a Jive-fold  ivorld.  But  we  may 

probably  difeourfe  on  this  fubje(51;  at  fome  other  oppor- 
tunity. And  thus  much  may  fufixee  at  prefent  concern- 
ing the  hypothefes  derived  from  the  Grecian  fables,  which 
are  both  many  and  various. 

But  with  refpe£l:  to  the  theology  of  the  Barbarians,  the 
Babylonians  feem  to  pafs  over  in  filence  the  one  principle 
of  the  univerfe.  But  they  eftablifh  two  principles,  Tautlio 
and  Apafoon.  And  they  confider  Apafoon  as  the  huf- 
band  of  Tauthe,  whom  they  denominate  the  mother  of 
the  gods ; from  whom  an  only-begotten  fon  Mooumis  wad 
produced : which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  no  other  thait 
the  intelligible  w'orld  deduced  from  two  principles** 
But  from  tliefe  another  proceflion  is  derived,  Dache  and 
X)acht(S.  And  likewife  a third  from  thefe,  Kijfare  an4 
AJfoorus.  And  from  thefe  again  three  deities  are  produced, 
Anus.,  minus,  and  Aus.  But  from  Aus  and  Dache  a foa 
called  Belus  is  produced,  who  they  fay  is  the  demiurgus  of 
Urc  world.  But  with  refpedb  to  the  Magi,  and  all  the 
Arion  race,  as  we  are  informed  by  Eudemus,  fome  of  them, 
call  all  the  intelligible  and  united  world  Place,  and  fome  of 
^hem  Time  : from  which  a good  divinity  and  an  evil  deemon 
are  diftributcd;  Light  znADarknefs  fubfifting  prior  to  thefe, 
according  to  the  afl'ertions  of  others.  However,  both  the 
one  and  the  other,  after  an  undiftributed  nature,  confider 
that  nature  as  having  a fubfiftence  which  diftributes  thq 

* That  is,  from  hmd  and  infinite. 
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two-fokl  co-ordination  of  better  natures;  one  of  which  co- 
ordinations Orofmades  prefides  over,  and  the  other  Ari-' 
manius.  But  the  Sidonians,  according  to  the  fame  hiftorian, 
place  before  all  things,  Time,  Defire^  and  cloudy  Darhiefs, 
And  they  alfert  that  from  the  mingling  of  Deftre  and  Darh- 
* tiefs  as  two  principles.  Air  and  a gentle  Witid  vvere  pro-* 
duced  : Air  evincing  the  fummit  of  the  intelligible  triad  j 
but  the  gentle  JVind  ralfed  and  proceeding  from  this,  the 
vital  prototype  of  the  intelligible  And  again  that  from 
both  thefe  the  bird  0/mj-,  fimilar  to  a night  raven,  wqs  pro- 
duced ; reprefenting,  as  it  appears  to  me,  intelligible  in- 
telledf . But  as  we  find  (without  the  afliftance  of  Eudemus) 
the  Phoenician  mythology,  according  to  Adochus,  places 
JEther  and  Air  as  the  two  firll  principles,  from  which  the 
intelligible  god  Oulomus  vvas  produced;  who,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  is  the  fummit  of  the  intelligible  order.  But  from 
this  god  (yet  proceeding  together  wdth  him)  they  aflert 
that  Ckouforus  was  produced,  being  the  firft  unfolding 
procefflon.  And  after  this  an  egg  fucceeds ; which  I 
think  mufl;  be  called  intelligible  Intelle^l:.  But  the  unfold- 
ing Choufortts  is  intelligible  povrer,  becaufe  this  is  the  firfi; 
nature  which  diftributes  an  undiftributed  fubfifience;  unlefs 
perhaps  after  the  two  principles  and  Air,  the  fummit 

is  One  Wind : but  the  middle  ^nuo  Winds,  the  fouth-ivtjl 
and  the  fouth;  for  in  a certain  refpetT  they  place  thefe 
prior  to  Oulomus.  But  Oulomus  hiinfelf  is  intelligible  in- 
tellect : and  unfolding  Ohottjhrus  * the  firft  oi'der  after  the 
intelligible  ferles.  But  the  egg  itfelf  is  heaven  ; fronr  the 
burfting  of  which  into  two  parts,  the  fciflions  are  raid  to 
have  become  heaven  and  eartli.  But  with  refpedl  to  the 
Egyptians,  nothing  accurately  is  related  of  tliem  by  Eu- 
* fhould  be  read  inftca,J  of 
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demus  : we  have,  howevei;;,  by  means  of  fome  Egyptian 
philofophers  refident  among  us,  been  inftruOed  in  the  oc- 
cult truth  of  their  theological  docSfrine.  According  to 
thefe  philofophers  then,  the  Egyptians  in  certain  dif- 
courles  celebrate  an  unknown  Darknefs  as  the  one  principle 
of  the  univerfe,  and  this  thrice  pronounced  as  fuch  ; but  for 
the  two  principles  after  the  firft  they  place  Water  and  SaW, 
according  to  Heraifcus;  but  according  to  the  more  ancient 
writer  Afclepiades,  Sand  and  Water;  from  which  and  after 
which  the  firft  Kamephis  is  generated.  But  after  this  a fe-, 
condf  and  from  this  again  a third;  by  all  which,  the  whole 
intelligible  diftribution  is  accompliflied.  For  thus  Afcle- 
piades determines.  But  the  more  modern  Heraifcus  fays 
that  the  Egyptians,  denominating  the  third  Kamephis  from 
his  father  and  grandfather,  aflert  that  he  is  the  Sun  ; which 
doubtlefs  fignifies  in  this  cafe  intelligible  intelledl.  But  a 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  thefe  affairs  muft  be  received 
from  the  above-mentioned  authors  themfelves.  It  muft 
however  be  obferved,  that  with  the  Egyptians  there  are 
many  diftributions  of  things  according  to  union  ; becaufe 
they  unfold  an  intelligible  nature  into  charadleriftics,  or 
peculiarities  of  many  gods,  as  may  be  learned  from  fuch  as 
are  defirous  of  confulting  their  writings  on  this  fubjedl.^’ 
Thus  far  Damafcius  *,  from  which  curious  and  intereft- 
ing  relation  the  reader  may  not  only  perceive  at  one  view 
the  agreement  of  the  ancient  theologifts  with  each  other 
in  celebrating  the  intelligible  triad,  and  venerating  in  filence 
the  ineffable  principle  of  things,  but  may  likewife  behold 
the  origin  of  the  Chriftian  trinity,  its  deviation  from  truth, 
and  the  abfurdity  and  even  impiety  with  which  a belief  in 
it  is  unavoidably  attended.  Confonaut  foo  with  the  above 
relation  is  the  do£lrine  of  the  Chaldeans  concerning  the 
\ . intelligible 
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intelligible  order,  as  delivered  by  Johannes  Picus,  in  his 
Conditfwns  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Chaldean  Theologijls 

The  intelligible  co-ordination  (fays  he)  is  not  In  the  intcl- 
le£tual  co-ordination,  as  Amafis  the  Egyptian  afferts,  but 
is  above  every  intelleftual  hierarchy,  imparticipably  con- 
cealed in  the  abyfs  of  the  firft  unity,  and  under  the  obfcu- 
rity  of  the  firll;  darknefs.”  Co-ordinatio  intelligibilis  non 
eft  in  intelle^luali  co-ordinatione,ut  dixit  Amafis  jTgyptius, 
fed  eft  fuper  omnem  intelleftualem  hierarchium,  in  abyfTo 
primx  unitatis,  ct  fub  caligine  primarum  tenebrarum  im- 
participaliter  abfcondita. 

But  from  this  triad  it  may  be  demonftrated,  that  all  the 
proceftions  of  the  gods  may  be  comprehended  in  fix  orders, 
‘U7Z.  the  mtelligihle  order,  the  intelligible  and  at  the  fame  time 
intelledlualy  the  intelleElual,  the  fuper-mundane , the  liberated, 
and  the  mundane  f.  For  the  intelligible,  as  we  have  already 
obferved,  mull  hold  the  firft  rank,  and  muft  confift  of  behtg, 
life,  and  intelleSi  ; i.  e.  nauft  abide,  proceed,  and  return  ; at 
the  fame  time  that  it  is  charailerifed,  or  fubfifts  princi- 
pally according  to  permanent  being.  But  in  the  next  place 
that  which  is  both  intelligible  and  intelleElual  fucceeds,  which 
muft  likewife  be  triple,  but  muft  principally  fubfift  ac- 
cording to  life,  or  intelligence.  And  in  the  third  plape  the 
intelleclual  order  muft  fucceed,  which  is  triply  convertive. 
But  as  in  confequence  of  the  exiftence  of  the  fenfible  world, 
it  is  necelTary  that  there  flrould  be  fome  demiurgic  caufe  of 
its  exiftence,  this  caufe  can  only  be  found  in  intellefl,  and 
in  the  laft  hypoftafis  of  the  intelleSfual  triad.  For  all  forms 
in  this  hypoftafis  fubfift  according  to  all-various  and  per- 

* Vid.  Pici  Opera,  tom.  I.  p.  54. 

■j-  i,  e.  Bfoi  nijrot,  vojjtoi  k)  lotfoi,  vrn^Kosrjj^iot,  «7reAt'Tat  five 
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fe£l  divifions  ; and  forms  can  only  fabricate  when  they: 
have  a perfe£l;  iutellecLual  feparation  from  each  other. 
But  fincc  fabrication  is  nothing  more  than  procejfiotiy  the  de- 
miurgus  will  be  to  the  pofterior  orders  of  gods  what  the  one 
is  to  the  orders  prior  to  the  demiurgus ; and  confequently 
he  will  be  that  fecondarily  which  the  firft  caufe  of  all  is 
primarily.  Hence  his  firft  produ£lion  will  be  an  order 
of  gods  analogous  to  the  intelligible  order,  and  which  is  de- 
nominated fuper-mundane . After  this  he  muft  produce  an 
order  of  gods  fimilar  to  the  mtelligible  and  intelleBual  order, 
and  which  are  denominated  liberated  gods.  And  in  the 
laft  place,  a proceffion  correfpondent  to  the  intelleBual  or- 
der, and  which  can  be  no  other  than  the  mundane  gods. 
For  the  demiurgus  is  chiefly  characlerifed  according  to  di- 
verfity,  and  is  allotted  the  boundary  of  all  univcrfal  hypo-, 
ftafes. 

Now  all  thefe  orders  are  unfolded  by  Plato  in  the  con- 
clufions  which  the  fecond  hypothefis  of  this  dialogue  con- 
tains ; and  this  in  a manner  fo  perfedlly  agreeable  to  the 
Orphic  and  Chaldaic  theology,  that  he  who  can  read  and 
iinderjland  the  incomparable  work  of  Proclus  on  Plato’s 
theology,  will  difeover  how  Ignorantly  the  latter  Platonifts 
have  been  abufed  by  the  moderns,  as  fanatics  and  cor- 
rupters of  the  dodfrine  of  Plato.  To  men  indeed  who 
make  the  ftudy  of  w'ords  their  foie  employment,  and  the 
purfy^of  ydfdom  but  at  beft  a fecondary  thing,  who  ex- 
pe£f^^  defultory  application  for  an  hour  or  two  in  a day, 
after  the  fatigues  of  bufnefs,  after  mixing  with  the  bale 
multitude  of  mankind,  laughing  with  the  gay,  aft'ecling  airs 
of  gravity  with  the  ferious,  tacitly  aflenting  to  every  man’s 
©pinion,  however  abfurd,  and  winking  at  folly  however 
Ihameful  and  bafe — to  fuch  as  thefe — and,  alas!  the  w'orld 
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is  full  of  fuch — the  fublimefl;  truths  mull  appear  to  he  no- 
thing more  than  jargon  and  reverie,  the  dreams  of  a dif- 
tempered  imagination,  or  the  ebullitions  of  fanatical  faith. 

But  all  this  is  by  no  means  wonderful,  if  we  confider 
that  two-fold  ignorance  is  the  difeafe  of  the  many.  For 
they  are  not  only  Ignorant  with  refpe£t  to  the  fublimefl: 
knowledge,  but  they  are  even  ignorant  of  their  ignorance. 
Hence  they  never  lufpe£t  their  want  of  underftanding  ]| 
but  immediately  reje£l  a dodtrine  which  appears  at  firft: 
fight  abfurd,  becaufe  ij:  is  too  fplendid  for  their  bat-llkc 
eyes  to  behold.  Or  if  they  even  yield  their  aflent  to  its 
truth,  their  very  aflent  is  the  refult  of  the  fame  mofl: 
dreadful  difeafe  of  the  foul.  For  they  will  fancy,  fays 
Plato,  that  they  underftand  the  highefl;  truths,  when  the 
very  contrary  is  really  the  cafe.  I earneftly  therefore  en- 
treat men  of  this  defeription,  neither  to  meddle  with  the 
enfuing  dialogue,  nor  with  any  of  the  profound  fpecu- 
latlons  of  the  Platonic  philofophy ; for  it  is  more  dangerous 
to  urge  them  to  fuch  an  employment,  than  to  advife  them 
to  follow  their  fordid  avocations  with  unwearied  affiduity, 
and  toll  for  wealth  with  encreafmg  alacrity  and  vigour  ; 
as  they  will  by  this  means  give  free  fcope  to  the  bafe 
habits  of  their  foul,  and  fooner  fuller  that  punifliment 
which  in  fuch  as  thefe  mufl;  always  precede  mental  illumi- 
nation, and  be  the  inevitable  confequence  of  guilt.  It  is 
well  fald  indeed  by  Lyfis  * the  Pythagorean,  that  to  in- 
culcate liberal  fpeculations  and  difeour-fes  to  thofe  whofc 
morals  are  turbid  and  confufed,  is  juH  as  abfurd  as  to  pour 
pure  and  tranfparent  water  into  a deep  well  full  of  mire 
and  clay;  for  he  who  does  this  will  only  difturb  the  mud, 
and  caufc  the  pure  water  to  become  defiled.  The  woods^ 


^ In  Epift.  ad  Hipparchum. 
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of  fuel),  as  the  fame  author  beautifully  obferves  (that  is  the 
irrational  or  corporeal  life),  in  which  thefe  dire  palhons 
are  nouriihed,  mull  firll  be  purified  with  fire  and  fword, 
and  every  kind  of  inllrument  (that  is  through  preparatory 
difeiplines  and  the  political  virtues),  and  reafon  mufl  be 
freed  from  its  flavery  to  the  afFe£lions,  before,  any  thing 
ufeful  can  be  planted  in  thefe  favage  haunts. 

Let  not  fuch  then  prefume  to  explore  the  regions  of 
Platonle  philofophy.  The  land  is  too  pure  to  admit  the 
fordid  and  the  bafe.  The  road  which  condu£ls  to  it  is 
too  intricate  to  be  difeovered  by  the  unlkllful  and  llupid, 
and  the  journey  is  too,  long  and  laborious  to  be  accom- 
pllfhed  by  the,  elFemlnate  and  the  timid,  by  the  Have  of 
pafTion  and  the  dupe  of  opinion,  by  the  lover  of  fenfe  and 
the  defpifer  of  truth.  The  dangers  and  difficulties  in  the 
undertaking,  are  fuch  as  can  be  fuftalned  by  none  but  the 
moft  hardy  and  accompliffied  adventurers ; and  he  who 
begins  the  journey  without  the  llrength  of  Hercules,  or 
the  wifdom  and  patience  of  Ulyffes,  mull  be  deftroyed  by 
the  wild  beafls  of  the  foreft,  or  periffi  in  the  ftorms  of  the 
ocean;  mull  fuffer  tranfmutation  into  a beaft,  through  the 
magic  power  of  Circe,  or  be  exiled  for  life  by  the  de- 
taining charms  of  Calypfo;  and  in  lliort  mufl  defeend  into 
Hades,  and  wander  in  its  darknefs,  without  emerging  from 
thence  to  the  bright  regions  of  the  morning  ; or  be  ruined 
by  the  deadly  melody  of  the  Syren’s  fong.  To  the  moll 
fkilful  traveller,  who  purfues  the  right  road  with  an  ardour 
which  no  toils  can  abate,  with  a vigilance  which  no  wea- 
rinefs  can  furprife  into  negligence,  and  with  virtue  which 
no  temptations  can  feduce,  it  exhibits  for  many  years  the 
appearance  of  the  Ithaca  of  Ulylles,  or  the  flying  Italy  of 
iTneas ; for  we  no  fooner  gain  a glimpfe  of  the  pleafing 
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land  which  is  to  be  the  end  of  our  journey,  than  it  is  fud' 
denly  raviflied  from  our  view,  and  we  ftlll  find  ourfclves 
at  a diftance  from  the  beloved  coalt,  expofed  to  the  fury  of 
a ftormy  fea  of  doubts. 

Abandon  tlien,  ye  groveling  fouls,  the  fruitlefs  defign ! 
Purfue  with  avidity  the  beaten  road  which  leads  to  popular 
honours  and  fordid  gain,  but  relinqulfli  all  thoughts  of  a 
voyage  for  which  you  are  totally  unprepared.  ' Do  you  not 
perceive  what  a length  of  fea  feparates  you  from  the  royal 
coaft  ? A fea. 

Huge,  horrid,  vaft,  where  fcarce  in  fafety  fails 
The  belt  built  thip,  though  Jove  infpire  the  gales. 

And  may  we  not  very  juftly  afle  you,  fimilar  to  the  interro- 
gation of  Calypfo, 

What  flips  have  you,  what  failors  to  convey, 

What  oars  to  cut  the  long  laborious  way  ? 

I only  add,  that  f have  followed  the  opinion  of  Proclus 
in  inferibing  this  dialogue  On  the  Gods : for,  as  ideas 
confidered  according  to  their  fummits  or  unities  arc  gods, 
and  the  whole  dialogue  is  entirely  converfant  with  ideas 
and  thefe  unities,  the  propriety  of  fuch  an  infeription  muft, 
J think,  be  apparent  to  the  mod;  fuperficial  obferver. 
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PARMENIDES 

OF 

PLATO. 

THE  PERSONS  OX  THE  DIALOOUEt 

CEPHALUS,  ADIMANTUS,  ANTIPHOlf, 
GLAUCO,  PYTHODORUS,  SOCRATES, 
ZENO,  PARMENIDES. 

AV  HEN  we  arrived  at  Atliens  from  Clazomenia,  the 
place  of  our  abode,  we  fortunately  met  with  Adimantuj 
and  Giaucus  in  the  forum  : and  Adimantus,  taking  me  by 
the  hand,  I am  glad  to  fee  you  (fays  he)  Cephalus  j and  if 
you  are  in  want  of  any  thing  here,  in  which  we  are  able  tp 
aflift  you,  I beg  you  would  inform  me.  Upon  which  I » 
replied,  I came  for  this  very  purpofe,  as  being  indigent  of 
your  affiftance-  Tell  me,  then  (fays  he),  what  you  are  in 
want  of.  And  I replied.  What  was  your  brother’s  name  ? 
for  I do  not  remember  ; as  he  was  almofl  a child  when  I 
firft  came  here  from  Clazomenia  ; and  fince  that  circum- 
llance  took  place,  a great  length  of  time  has  intervened. 
But  his  father’s  name  was,  I think,  Pyrilampes.  Entirely 
fo  (fays  he),  and  my  brother’s  name  was  Antiphon.  But 
what  is  it  you  principally  enquire  after  ? I replied,  Thefe 
my  fellow-citizens  are  very  philofophic,  and  have  heard  that 
this  Antiphon  was  frequently  prefent  with  one  Pythodorus, 
the  familiar  of  Zeijo,  and  that  he  treafured  in  his  memory 
1 the 
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the  dlfcourfes  which  Socrates,  Zeno,  and  Parmenides  had 
with  each  other,  and  which  had  frequently  been  heard  by 
Pythodorus.  You  fpeak  the  truth,  fays  he.  Thefe  difj 
courfes,  therefore  (fays  I),  we  are  defirous  to  hear.  But 
this  (fays  he)  is  no  difficult  matter  to  accompliffi  : for  the 
young  man  has  made  them  the  fubjeft  of  vehement  medi- 
tation ; and  now  with  his  grandfather,  who  bears  the  fame 
name  as  himfelf,  very  much  applies  himfelf  to  equeftrian 
affairs.  But  if  it  Is  necelTary,  we  will  go  to  him : for  he 
juft  now  went  from  hence  home;  and  dwells  very  near,  in 
Melita.  After  we  had  thus  fpoke,  we  proceeded  to  the 
houfe  of  Antiphon  ; and  found  him  at  home,  giving  a cer- 
tain bridle  to  a copper-fmith,  to  be  furniffied  in  a proper 
manner.  But  as  foon  as  the  fmith  was  gone,  and  the  bro- 
thers had  told  him  the  caufe  of  our  arrival.  Antiphon 
knew  me.  In  confequence  of  my  former  journey  to  this 
place,  and  very  kindly  fainted  me  : and  upon  our  begging 
him  to  relate  the  difcourfes,  at  firft  he  feemed  unwilling 
to  comply  (for  hj  laid  it  was  a very  operofe  undertaking); 
but  afterwards,  however,  he  gratified  our  requeft.  Anti- 
phon, therefi  re,  faid,  that  Pythodorus  related  that  Zeno 
and  Parmenides  once  came  to  celebrate  the  great  Pana- 
thenaea : that  Parmenides  was  very  much  advanced  In 
years,  extremely  hoary,  but  of  a beautiful  and  venerable 
afpedf,  and  about  fixty-five  years  of  age ; but  that  Zeno 
was  nearly  forty  years  old,  was  very  tall  and  graceful  to 
the  view,  and  was  reported  to  be  the  bofom  friend  of  Par- 
menides. He  likewife  faid,  that  he  met  with  them,  toge- 
ther with  Pythodorus,  In  the  Ceramicus,  beyond  the  walls; 
where  alfo  Socrates  came,  and  many  others  with  him, 
defirlng  to  hear  the  writings  of  Zeno,  for  then  for  the  firft 
time  they  became  acquainted  with  his  W ritings  ; but  that 
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Socrates  at  that  time  was  very  young.  That,  in  confc- 
quence  of  this,  Zeno  hiinfelf  read  to  them.  And  Pytho- 
iiorus  further  related,  that  it  happened  Parmenides  was 
gone  out ; and  that  but  a fmall  part  of  the  difcourfe  re- 
mained unfiniflied,  when  he  himfelf  entered,  together  with 
Parmenides  and  Ariftotle,  who  was  one  of  the  thirty  Athe- 
Mians.  That,  in  confequence  of  this,  he  heard  but  a little 
at  that  time ; but  that  he  had  often  before  heard  the  whole 
difcourfe  from  Zeno. 

He  further  added,  that  Socrates,  upon  hearing  the  latter 
part  of  Zeno’s  difcourfe,  entreated  him  to  repeat  the  firit 
hypothefis  of  his  firll  difcourfe  ; and  that  when  he  had  re- 
peated it,  Socrates  faid — How  Is  it  you  alTert,  O Zeno,  that 
if  beings  are  many,  it  is  requifite  that  the  fafne  things 
fliould  be  both  fimilar  and  dilfimilar  ? But  that  this  is  im* 
poflible.  For  neither  can  things  diffimllar  be  fimilar,  nor 
things  fimilar  be  dilfimilar.  Is  not  this  v/hat  you  aflert  ? 
Zeno  anfwered,  It  is.  If  therefore  it  is  impolfible  that 
dilTimilars  fhould  be  fimilar,  and  fimilars  dilfimilar,  is  It 
not  Impolfible  that  many  things  Ihould  have  a fubfiflence  ( 
For  if  there  were  many,  they  would  fulfer  impolfibilities. 
Is  it  not  then  the  foie  Intention  of  your  difeourfes  to 
evince,  by  contelling  tlirough  all  things,  that  the  many 
has  no  fubfiftence  ? And  do  you  not  confider  each  of  your 
difeourfes  as  an  argument  in  fupport  of  this  opinion  ; and 
fo  think  that  you  have  produced  as  many  arguments  as  you 
have  compofed  difeourfes,  to  fliew  that  the  many  is  not  ? 
Is  not  this  what  you  fay,  or  do  I not  rightly  underltand 
you  ? Upon  which  Zeno  replied.  You  perceive  excel- 
lently well  the  meaning  of  the  whole  book.  That  Socrates 
then  faid,  I perceive,  O Parmenides,  that  this  Zeno  does 
not  only  wilh  to  conned  himfelf  m the  bands  of  friend- 
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fliip  with  yon,  but  to  agree  with  you  likewife  in  fentU 
ments  concerning  the  do£lrines  of  the  prefent  difcourfc. 
For  Zeno,  in  a certain  rcfpeft,  has  written  the  fame  as 
yourfelf ; though,  by  changing  certain  particulars,  he  en- 
deavours to  deceive  us  into  an  opinion  that  his  aflertions 
are  different  from  yours.  For  you  in  your  poems  aflert 
that  the  univerfe  is  one ; and  you  produce  beautiful  and 
excellent  arguments  in  fupport  of  this  opinion  : but  Zeno 
fays  that  the  many  is  not,  and  delivers  many  and  mighty 
arguments  in  defence  of  this  affertion.  As  therefore  you 
affert  that  the  one  is,  and  he  that  the  many  has  no  fubfiflence  j 
< and  each  fpeaks  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  difagree  totally 
according  to  appearance  from  one  another,  though  you 
both  nearly  alfert  the  fame*,  on  this  account  it  is  that  your 
difeourfes  feem  to  be  above  our  comprehenfion.  That  Zeno 
faid— Indeed,  Socrates,  fo  it  is  : but  you  do  not  perfeftly 
apprehend  the  truth  of  my  writings  ; though,  like  Laconic 
dogs,  you  excellently  purfue  and  trace  the  meaning  of  the 
aflertions.  But  this  in  the  firfl  place  is  concealed  from 
you,  that  this  difeourfe  is  not  in  every  refpedf  fo  vene- 
rable, that  it  w'as  compofed,  as  you  fay,  for  the  purpofe 
of  concealing  its  real  dodlrines  from  men,  as  if  ef}'e6ling  a 
thing  of  great  importance  : yet  you  have  fpoken  fome- 
^ing  of  that  which  happens  to  be  the  cafe-  But  indeed 
the  truth  of  the  matter  is  this  : Thefe  writings  were  cefm- 
pofed  for  the  purpofe  of  affording  a certain  aflTiflancc  to 
the  doftrine  of  Parmenides,  againll  thofe  who  endeavour 
to  defame  it,  by  attempting  to  fliew  that  if  the  one  is 
ridiculous  confequences  mufl  attend  fuch  an  opinion;  and 
that  things  contrary  to  the  aflertion  mull  enfue.  This 
writing  therefore  contradicls  thofe  who  fay  that  the  many 
is,  and  oppofes  this  and  many  other  opinions  ; as  it  is  dj- 
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firous  to  evince  that  the  hypothefis  which  defends  the  fub- 
lillence  of  t/:e  many  is  attended  with  more  ridiculous  con- 
fequences  than  that  which  vindicates  the  fubfiftence  of  the 
one,  if  both  are  fufficiently  examined.  You  are  ignorant, 
therefore,  Socrates,  that  this  difeourfe,  which  was  com- 
pofed  by  me  when  a youth,  through  the  love  of  contention, 
and  which  was  privately  taken  from  me,  fo  that  I was  not 
able  to  confult  v/hether  or  not  it  fliould  be  iflued  into  the 
light — you  are  ignorant,  I fay,  that  it  was  not  written 
through  that  defire  of  renown  which  belongs  to  a more 
advanced  period  of  life,  but  through  a juvenile  defire  of 
contention  : though,  as  I have  faid,  you  do  not  conjedlure 
amifs.  I admit  it  (fays  Socrates)  *,  and  1 think  the  cafe  is 
juft  as  you  have  ftated  it.  But  fatisfy  me  in  the  following 
particulars.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  a certain  form  of 
fimilitude,  itfelf  fubfifting  from  itfelf  ? And  another  which 
is  contrary  to  this,  and  is  that  whfch  is  diflimilar  ? But  that 
you  and  me,  and  other  things  which  we  call  many,  parti- 
cipate of  thefe  two  And  that  fuch  things  as  participate 
of  fimilitude  become  fimilar,  fo  far  as  they  participate  ? 
But  thofe  which  participate  of  diffimilitude  become  diftl- 
m.ilar  And  that  thofe  which  participate  of  both  become 
both  ? But  If  all  things  participate  of  both,  which  are 
contrary  to  each  other,  and  become  fimilar  and  dilfimilar 
to  each  other  through  participating  of  both,  is  there  any 
thing  wonderful  in  the  cafe  For  if  any  one  fltould  fltew 

that  fimllars  themfelves  become  diflimilar,  or  dilTimilars 

\ 

fimilar,  I fliould  think  it  would  be  a prodigy : but  if  he 
evinces  that  fuch  things  as  participate  both  thefe  fuffer 
likewife  both  thefe,  it  does  not  appear  to  me,  O Zeno, 
that  there  would  be  any  thing  abfurd  in  the  cafe  j nor 
again,  if  any  one  fhould  evincethat  all  things  are  cw,  through 
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their  participating  of  the  oncy  and  at  the  fame  time  mattyy 
through  their  participating  multitude.  But  I fnould  very 
much  wonder  if  any  one  fhould  fhew  that  that  which  is 
one  is  manyy  and  that  the  many  is  one ; and  in  a fimilar  man- 
ner concerning  all  the  reft : for  doubtlefs  he  would  pro- 
duce a proper  fubje£l:  of  admiration,  who  fhould  evince 
that  both  genera  and  fpecies  fuffer  thefe  contrary  affedfions. 
But  what  occafion  of  wonder  would  there  be,  fhould  any 
one  fhew  that  I myfelf  am  both  one  and  many?  and 
fhould  prove  his  afl'ertion  by  faying,  when  he  wifhes  to 
aflert  that  I am  manyy  that  the  parts  on  the  right  hand  of 
me  are  different  from  thofe  on  the  left,  the  anterior  from 
the  pofterior,  and  in  like  manner  the  upward  from  the 
downward  parts  (for  I think  that  I participate  of  multi- 
tude) : but  when  he  defires  to  fliew  that  I am  oncy  fhould 
fay,  that  as  we  are  feven  in  number,  I am  one  man,  and  par- 
ticipate of  the  one — fo  that  he  would  by  this  means  evince 
the  truth  of  both  thefe  aflertlons.  If  any  one,  therefore, 
fhould  endeavour  to  fhew  that  ftones,  wood,  and  all  fuch 
particulars  are  both  many  and  oney  we  fhould  fay  that  he 
exhibits  to  our  view  fuch  things  as  are  many  and  oney  but 
that  he  does  not  aftert  that  the  one  is  manyy  nor  the  many 
one , nor  fpeak  of  any  thing  wonderful,  but  aflerts  that 
which  is  confelTed  by  all  men.  But  if  any  one  fhould  lu 
the  firft  place  diftribute  the  forms  of  things,  concerning 
which  I have  juft  been  fpeaking,  feparating  them  eflentially 
apart  from  each  other,  fuch  as  Jimilitude  and  djfimilkudey 
multitude  and  the  oney  and  the  reft  of  this  kind,  and  fhould 
, afterwards  fhew  himfelf  able  to  mingle  and  feparatc  them 
in  themfelves,  I fhould  be  aftonifhed  (fays  he),  O Zeno, 
in  a wonderful  manner.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  we 
(hould  ftrenuoufly  labour  in  the  inveftigation  of  thefe  par- 
ticulars : 
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liculars  : yet  I fliould  be  much  aftonifhed  If  any  one  could 
folve  this  doubt,  which  is  fo  profoundly  involved  In  fpe- 
cies  ; fo  as  to  be  able  no  lefs  clearly  to  explain  this  alFair 
in  the  forms  which  are  apprehended  by  the  reafoning 
power,  than  in  chofe  belonging  to  vifible  obje£ls,  and  which 
you  have  already  difcufl'ed. 

Pythodorus  faid,  that  when  Socrates  had  thus  fpoken, 
he  thought  that  Parmenides  and  Zeno  feemed  to  be  indig- 
nant at  the  feveral  particulars  of  Socrates’s  difcourfe  ; but 
that  they  bellowed  the  greatefl;  attention  on  what  he  faid, 
and  frequently  looking  at  each  other  fmiled,  as  wondering 
at  Socrates  : and  that  in  confequence  of  his  ceafmg  to 
fpeak,  Parmenides  faid — How  worthy,  O Socrates,  of  ad- 
miration is  your  ardour  in  the  purfuit  of  liberal  difciplines ! 
Tell  me,  therefore,  have  you  feparated  as  you  fay  certain 
fpecies  apart  by  themfelves,  and  likewife  the  participants  of 
thefe  fpecies  apart  ? And  does  there  appear  to  you  to  be 
a certain  fimilitude  feparate  from  that  Jimilitude  which  we 
polfefs,  and  a certain  one  and  many,  and  all  fuch  other  par- 
ticulars, which  you  have  juft  now  heard  mentioned  by 
Zeno  ? That  Socrates  faid.  So  it  appears  to  me.  And 
(that  Parmenides  faid)  does  it  alfo  appear  to  you,  that 
there  is  a certain  fpecies  or  form  of  jujlice,  itfelf  fubfifting 
by  Itfelf  j likewife  of  beauty  and  the  good,  and  every  thing 
of  this  kind  ? That  Socrates  faid,  It  does.  And  likewife 
of  all  fuch  things  as  we  are  compofed  from;  fo  that  there  is 
a certain  form  of  man,  or  of  fire,  or  water  ? That  Socrates 
anfwered — I have  often  been  in  doubt,  O Parmenides,  con- 
cerning thefe ; whether  it  is  necelfary  to  fpeak  of  them  in 
the  fame  manner  as  of  the  former  particulars,  or  in  a dif- 
ferent manner.  And  do  you  doubt,  O Socrates,  whether 
it  is  necelfary  to  fay  that  there  is  a certain  form  of  every 
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fuch  particular  as  may  appear  to  be  ridiculous,  I mean  bail*, 
mud,  and  filth,  or  any  thing  elfe  which  is  vile  and  abje£t ; 
and  that  thefe  forms  are  difl'erent  from  the  particulars  with 
which  we  are  converfant  ? That  Socrates  faid,  I do  not 
by  any  means  think  that  the  forms  of  thefe  can  be  different 
from  thofe  which  are  the  objedfs  of  our  infpedlion  : but  is 
it  not  vehemently  abfurd  to  think  that  there  is  a certain 
form  of  thefe  ? For  this  has  formerly  difturbed  me,  whe- 
ther or  not  fomething  of  this  kind  does  not  take  place 
about  every  thing:  but,  after  having  been  fixed  for  fome 
time  in  this  opinion,  I have  haftily  withdrawn  myfelf  and 
fled  arvay;  fearing  left  falling  into  a certain  abyfsof  trifles, 
I fhould  utterly  periflr  and  be  loft  ; but,  returning  from 
thence,  I have  ferioully  applied  myfelf  to  confider  thofe 
particulars,  to  which,  as  we  have  juft  now  allerted,  forms 
belong.  That  Parmenides  then  faid.  You  are  as  yet  but 
a young  man,  O Socrates,  and  Philofophy  has  not  yet  re- 
ceived you  into  her  embraces  : for  in  my  opinion,  when 
you  are  received  by  her  you  will  not  defpife  any  of  thefe 
particulars:  but  now,  on  account  of  your  juvenile  age,  you 
regard  the  opinions  of  men. 

Tell  me,  then,  does  it  appear  to  you,  as  you  fay,  that 
there  are  certain  forms,  of  which  other  things  participating 
retain  the  appellations  : as,  for  inftance,  that  fuch  things 
as  participate  of fimU'itude  are  fimilars;  of  magnitude^  great; 
and  that  the  participants  of  beauty  and  jujiice  are  beautiful 
znA  juf  ? That  Socrates  replied.  Entirely  fo.  Does  not 
every  thing  which  participates  either  participate  the  whole 
form,  or  only  a part  of  it  ? Or  can  there  be  any  other 
mode  of  participation  befides  thefe  That  Socrates  faid. 
How  can  there  be  ? Does  it  then  appear  to  you,  that  the 
whole  form  is  one  in  each  individual  of  many  things  ? Or 

what 
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what  other  opinion  have  you  on  tlib  fubje£l?  That  then 
Socrates  faid,  What  hinders,  O Parmenides,  but  that  it 
fhould  be  one  ? As  it  is  therefore  one  and  the  fame  in 
things  many  and  feparate  from  each  other,  the  whole  will 
be  at  the  fame  time  one,  and  fo  itfelf  will  be  feparate  from 
itfelf.  That  Socrates  faid.  It  would  not  be  fo  ; but  juft  as 
if  this  form  was  day,  this  being  o/je  and  the  fame,  is  col- 
le£lively  prefent  in  many  places,  and  yet  is  not  ^ny  thing 
the  more  feparate  from  itfelf ; in  the  fame  manner  every 
form  may  be  at  once  one  and  the  fame  in  all.  That  Parme- 
nides then  faid.  You  have  made,  O Socrates,  one  and  the 
fame  thing  to  be  colledtively  prefent  in  many  places,  in  a 
very  pleafant  manner;  juft  as  if  covering  many  men  with  a 
veil,  you  fliould  fay  that  there  is  one  whole,  together  with 
the  many.  Do  you  not  think  that  you  would  make  an  af- 
fertion  of  this  kind  ? That  Socrates  faid,  Perhaps  fo.  Will 
therefore  the  whole  veil  fubfift  together  with  each  man,  or 
a different  part  of  it  with  each  individual  I A different 
jpart  only.  That  Parmenides  faid,  Thefe  forms  then,  O 
Socrates,  are  divifible,  and  their  participants  participate 
only  parts  of  them  : and  hence  there  will  no  longer  be  one 
whole  form  in  each  individual,  but  only  one  part  of  each 
form.  So  Indeed  it  feems.  Are  you  then  willing  to  af- 
fert  that  one  form  is  in  reality  divided,  and  that  neverthelefs 
it  is  ftill  one  ? That  Socrates  faid,  By  no  means.  For  fee 
(faid  Parmenides)  whether  upon  dividing  magnitude  itfelf, 
'it  would  not  be  abfurd  that  each  of  the  many  things  which 
are  great,  fliould  be  great  by  a part  of  magnitude  lefs  than 
magnitude  itfelf  ? Entirely  fo,  faid  Socrates. 

But  what  then  ? Can  that  which  participates  a part  of 
equal  itfelf,  be  equal  to  any  thing  by  this  its  part  of  equa- 
lity, which  is  lefs  than  equal  itfelf?  It  is  impoflible.  But 
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.fome  one  of  us  muft  pofTefs  a part  of  this  fmall  quantity  j 
and  that  which  is  fmall  iifelf  will  be  greater  than  this,  this 
fmall  quantity  being  a part  of  fmall  itfelf ; and  thus  fmall 
itfelf  will  be  that  which  is  greater  : but  that  to  which  this 
part  which  was  taken  away  is  added,  will  become  fmaller, 
and  not  greater,  than  it  was  before.  That  Socrates  faid— 
This  cannot  take  place.  But  after  what  manner  then,  O 
Socrates,  can  individuals  participate  of  forms,  if  they  are 
neither  able  to  participate  according  to  parts,  nor  according 
to  wholes  ? That  Socrates  faid.  It  does  not  appear  to  me,  by 
Jupiter,  to  be  in  any  refpeft  an  eafy  matter  to  define  a cir- 
cumllance  of  this  kind.  But  what  will  you  fay  to  this  ? To 
what  I think  that  you  confider  every  form  as  one,  on 
this  account ; becaufe,  fince  a certain  niultitude  of  parti- 
culars appears  to  you  to  be  great,  there  may  perhaps  ap- 
pear to  him  who  furveys  them  all  to  be  one  idea,  from 
whence  you  think  them  to  be  one  great  thing.  That  then 
Socrates  faid,  You  fpeak  the  truth.  But  what  if  you  con- 
fider the  great  itfelf^  and  other  things  which  are  greats  in 
the  fame  manner,  with  the  eye  of  the  foul,  will  not  again  a 
certain  fomething  which  is  great  appear  to  you,  through 
which  all  thefe  neceffarily  feem  to  be  great  I It  feems  fo. 
Hence  another  form  of  magnitude  will  become  apparent, 
befides  magnitude  itfelf  and  its  participants  : and  befides  all 
thefe  another  magnitude^  through  which  all  thefe  become 
great  j fo  that  each  of  your  forms  will  no  longer  be  one 
thing,  but  an  Infinite  multitude.  But  that  upon  this  So- 
crates replied,  Perhaps,  O Parmenides,  each  of  thefe  forms 
is  nothing  more  than  a conception^  which  ought  not  to  fub- 
fifl;  any  where  but  in  the  foul ; and  if  this  be  the  cafe,  each 
will  be  one  : and  the  confequences  juft  now  mentioned 
will  not  enfue.  That  Parmenides  faid,  What  then  ? is 
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each  of  thefe  conceptitms  one,  but  at  the  fame  time  a con- 
ception of  nothing  ? That  Socrates  faid.  This  is  impofTible. 
It  is  a conception y therefore,  of  fOmething  ? Certainly.  Of 
being  or  of  non-being  ? Of  being.  Will  it  not  be  of  one 
particular  thing,  which  that  conception  uiiderftands  as 
one  certain  idea  in  all  things  ? Undoubtedly.  But  now 
will  not  that  w'hich  is  underftood  to  be  one,  be  a form  al- 
ways the  fame  in  all  things  ? This  feems  to  be  necelTary, 
That  Parmenides  then  faid.  But  what,  is  it  not  necelTary, 
fince  other  things  participate  of  forms,  that  each  Ihould  be 
compofed  from  conceptions  ; and  thus  all  of  them  be  en- 
dued with  intelletlion  ? Or  will  you  aflert  that  though 
they  are  conceptions,  yet  they  underftand  nothing  ? But 
that  Socrates'  faid.  This  is  by  no  means  rational.  But,  O 
Parmenides, the  affair  feems  to  me  to  take  place,in  the  molt 
eminent  degree,  as  follows  : that  thefe  forms  are  ejlablifsed 
paradigms y as  it  werey  by  their  nature  ; but  that  other  things 
are  ajfimilated  to  thefcy  and  are  their  refemhlances  : and  that 
the  participation  of  forms  by  other  things y is  nothing  more  than 
an  affimilation  to  thefe forms.  If  any  thing,  therefore,  becomes 
fimilar  to  a form,  can  it  be  poffible  that  the  form  Ihould 
not  be  fimilar  to  the  alTimilated,  fo  far  as  the  alTimilated  na- 
ture is  rendered  fimilar  to  the  form  ? Or  can  any  reafon  be 
affigned  why  fimilar  Ihould  not  be  fimilar  to  fimilar?  There 
cannot.  Is  there  not  therefore  a mighty  necefifity  that  the 
iTmilar  to  fimilar  lliould  participate  of  one  and  the  fame 
form  ? It  is  necelTary.  But  will  not  that  through  the 
participation  of  which  fimilars  become  fimilars  be  form 
itfelf?  Entirely  fo.  Nothing  therefore  can  be  fimilar  to 
a fortHy  nor  a form  to  any  other.  For  in  this  cafe  another 
form  will  always  appear  befides  fome  particular /or/n;  and 
if  this  again  Hiould  become  fimilar  to  another,  another 
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would  be  required ; and  a new  form  would  never  ceafe  to 
take  place,  as  long  as  any  form  becomes  fimilar  to  its  parti- 
cipant. You  fpeak  moll;  truly.  Hence,  then,  other  things 
do  not  participate  of  forms  through  fimilitude  ; but  it  is 
neceffary  to  leek  after  fomething  elfe  through  which  they 
participate.  So  it  feems. 

That  Parmenides  then  faid.  Do  you  fee,  O Socrates,  how 
great  a doubt  arifes,  if  any  one  defines  forms  as  having  an 
eflential  fubfiftence  by  themfclves } I do  very  much  fo. 
Know  then  that  you  do  not  apprehend  what  dubious  con- 
fsquences  are  produced,  by  placing  every  individual  form 
of  beings  feparate  from  its  participants.  But  that  Socrates 
faid,  How  do  you  mean  ? That  Parmenides  anfwered. 
There  are  many  other  doubts,  indeed,  but  this  is  the 
greatefl ; if  any  one  fliould  alTert  that  it  is  not  proper forms 
fhould  be  known,  if  they  are  fuch  as  we  have  faid  they 
ought  to  be,  it  is  impolTible  to  demonftrate  that  he  who 
alTerts  this  is  deceived,  unlefs  he  who  doubts  is  fkilled  in 
a multitude  of  particulars,  and  is  naturally  fugacious  and 
acute.  But  he  fhould  be  willing  to  purfue  him  clofely 
who  endeavours  to  fupport  his  opinion  by  a multitude  of 
far-fetched  arguments : though,  after  all,  he  who  con- 
tends that  forms  cannot  be  known,  v/ill  remain  unper- 
fuaded.  But  that  Socrates  faid,  In  what  refpecft,  O Par- 
menides ? Becaufe,  O Socrates,  I think  that  both  you  and 
any  other,  who  eftablifiies  the  cllence  of  each  form  as  fub- 
fifting  by  itfelf,  muft  allow  in  the  firft  place  that  no  one  of 
thefe  fubfifls  in  us.  For  (that  Socrates  faid)  how  if  it  did, 
could  it  any  longer  fubfilt  elTentlally  by  itfelf.^  That  Par- 
menides replied.  You  fpeak  well.  But  will  you  not  admit 
that  fuch  ideas  as  are  with  relation  to  each  other,  fuch  as 
they  are,  poflefs  alfo  their  effencc  with  refpedt  to  themfeJves, 
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ai\d  not  with  reference  to  things  fubfifting  among  us,  whe- 
ther they  are  rcfemblances,  or  in  whatever  manner  you  may 
eftablifli  fuch  things;  each  of  which,  while  we  participate, 
we  diftinguiih  by  fome  peculiar  appellation?  But  that  the 
tilings  fubfiHing  among  us,  and  which  are  fynonymous  to 
thefe,  fubfift  alfo  with  reference  to  each  other,  and  not  with 
relation  to  forms  ; and  belong  to  themfelves,  but  not  to 
thofe  which  receive  wuth  them  a common  appellation. 
That  then  Socrates  faid,  How  do  you  mean  ? As  if,  Par- 
menides anfwered,  fome  one  of  us  fliould  be  the  mailer  or, 
fervant  of  any  one  ; he  who  is  mailer  is  not  the  majler  of 
fervant,  nor  is  he  who  is  fervant, of  mailer;  but  he 
fullains  both  thefe  relations,  as  being  a man  ; while,  in  the 
mean  time,  domhiion  itfclfis  ^lat  which  it  is  from  its  rela- 
tion to  fervitude;  and  fervitiide  in  a fimilar  manner  is  fervl- 
tude  with  reference  to  dom  'tnmi.  But  the  ideas  with  which 
we  are  converfant  poflefs  no  power  over  the  ideas  which, 
fubfift  by  themfelves,  nor  have  they  any  authority  over  us : 
but  I aflert  that  they  fubfift  from  themfelves  and  w'ith  re-, 
lation  to  themfelves  ; and  ours,  in  a fimilar  manner,  witir, 
relation  to  themfelves.  Do  you  underftand  what  I fay? 
That  Socrates  replied.  Entirely  fo.  That  Parmenides  then 
faid.  Is  not  fcience,  fo  far  as  it  is  fuch,  the  fcience  of  that 
w'hich  is  true  ? Perfedlly  fo.  But  will  every  fcience  which 
is,  be  the  fcience  of  true  being  or  not  ? Certainly  it  will. 
But  will  not  our  fcience  be  converfant  with  the  truth  which 
fubfifts  among  us  ? And  will  not  each  of  our  fciences  be 
the  fcience  of  that  being  which  happens  to  refide  with  us? 
It  is  necelTary  that  it  Ihould  be  fo.  But  you  have  granted 
that  we  do  not  polfefs  forms,  and  that  they  are  not  things 
W’ith  which  we  are  converfant  ? Certainly  not.  Is  each 
genus  of  beings  known  to  be  what  it  is,  through  the  form 
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itfelf  of  fcierrce  ? Undoubtedly.  But  this  form  we  do  liof 
pofTefs  ? By  no  means.  No  form  therefore  is  known  by 
os,  as  we  do  not  participate  of  feienee  itfelf  ? It  does  not 
appear  it  can.  The  beautiful  itfelf  therefore,  and  the  good 
itjef  and  all  fuch  things  which  we  have  confidered  as  being 
ideas,  are  unknown  to  us?  So  it  feems.  But  furvey  this, 
which  is  yet  ftill  more  dire.  What  ? Yon  will  fay,  per- 
haps, that  if  there  is  any  certain  genus  of  feience^  it  is  much 
more  accurate  than  the  fcience  which  refides  with  us;  and 
that  this  is  likewife  true  of  beauty,  and  every  thing  elfe  1 
Certainly.  If  therefore  any  one  polTefles  fcience  itjef  wilt 
you  not  alTert  that  no  one  poflefTes  the  moft  accurate  fer- 
€nce  more  than  a god  ? It  is  neceflary  fo  to  aflert.  But 
can  a god,  being  fuch  as  he  is,  fenow  our  affairs  through  pof- 
felling  fcience  itfelf  ? Why  fhould  he  not  ? That  Par- 
menides faid,  Becaufe  it  has  been  confeffed  by  us,  O So- 
crates, that  neither  do  thofe  forms  poffefs  the  power  which 
is  peculiar  to  them,  through  relation  to  our  concerns,  nor 
eJurs  from  relation  to  theirs ; but  that  the  forms  in  each 
tKvifion  are  referred  to  themfclves.  It  was  admitted  by  us. 
If,  therefore,  there  is  the  moft  accurate  dominion  with  di- 
vinity, and  the  moft  accurate  fcience,  the  dominion  of  the 
gods  will  not  rule  over  us,  nor  will  their  fcience  take  cog- 
nizance of  us,  or  of  any  of  Our  concerns;  and  in  a fimilar 
manner  we  (hall  not  rule  over  them  by  our  dominion,  nor 
know  any  thing  divine  through  the  afliftance  of  our  fcience. 
And  again,  in  confequence  of  the  fame  reafoning,  they  will 
neither  though  gods  be  our  governors,  nor  have  any  know- 
ledge of  human  concerns.  But  would  not  the  difeourfe 
be  wonderful  in  the  extreme,  which  fltould  deprive  divi- 
nity of  knowledge  ? That  Parmenides  faid,  Thefe,  O So- 
crates, and  many  other  confequences  befdes  thefe,  mull 
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neceflarlly  happen  to  forms,  if  they  are  the  ideas  of  things, 
and  if  any  one  fcparates  each  form  apart  from  other  things; 
fo  that  any  one  who  hears  thefe  aflertions,  may  doubt  and 
hefitate  whether  fuch  forms  have  any  fubfiftence  ; or  if 
they  do  fubfifl;  in  a moft  eminent  degree,  whether  it  is  not 
abundantly  necelTary  that  they  flrould  be  unknown  by  the 
human  nature.  Hence  he  who  thus  fpeaks  may  feem  to 
fay  fomething  to  the  purpofe  ; and  as  we  juft  now  faid,  it 
may  be  confider^d  as  a wonderful  thing,  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  being  perfuaded,  and  as  the  province  of  a 
man  of  the  moft  excellent  difpofition,  to  be  able  to  per- 
ceive that  there  is  a certain  genus  of  every  thing,  and  an  effencC'^ 
itfelf  fubfjling  by  itfcif : but  he  will  deferve  ftill  greater  ad- 
miration., who,  after  having  made  this  difcovery,  ffiall  be 
able  to  teach  another  how  to  difcern  and  diftinguiffi  all 
thefe  in  a becoming  manner.  That  then  Socrates  faid,  I 
affient  to  you,  O Parmenides,  for  you  entirely  fpeak  agree- 
able to  my  opinion. 

That  Parmenides  further  added.  But  indeed,  O So- 
crates, if  any  one  on  the  contrary  takes  away  the  forms 
of  things,  regarding  all  that  has  now  been  faid,  and  other 
things  of  the  fame.kind,  he  will  not  find  where  to  turn  hisv 
thoughts,  while  he  does  not  permit  the  idea  of  every  thing 
which  exlfts  to  be  always  the  fame,  and  by  this  means 
entirely  deftroys  the  difeurfive  power  of  the  foul:  but  you 
alfo  feem  in  this  refpe£l;  to  perceive  perfectly  the  fame 
with  myfelf.  That  Socrates  anfwered.  You  fpeak  the 
truth.  What  then  will  you  do  with  refpc£l  to  philofophy? 
Where  will  you  turn  yourfelf,  being  Ignorant  of  thefe  ? 
Indeed  I do  not  feem  to  myfelf  to  know  at  prefent.  That 
Parmenides  faid.  Before  you  exercife  yourfelf  in  this  af- 
fair, O Socrates,  you  fliould  endeavour  to  define  what  the 
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heaiitiful,  the  jujly  and  the  goed  is,  and  each  of  the  other 
forms  : for  I before  perceived  the  neceflity  of  your  accom- 
plifhing  this,  when  I heard  you  difcourfing  with  Ariftotle. 
Indeed  that  ardour  of  yours,  by  which  you  are  impelled  to 
difputation,  is  both  beautiful  and  divine;  but  collect  your- 
felf  together,  and  while  you  are  young  more  and  more  ex- 
crcif<2  yourfclf  in  that  fcience,  which  appears  ufclefs  to  the 
many,  and  is  called  by  them  empty  loquacity  ; for  if  you 
do  not,  the  truth  will  elude  your  purfuit. 

That  Socrates  then  faid.  What  method  of  exercife  is 
this,  O Parmenides?  And  that  Parmenides  replied.  It  is 
that  which  you  have  heard  Zeno  employing  : but  befides 
this,  while  you  was  fpeaking  with  Zeno,  I admired  your 
alTerting  that  you  not  only  fuffered  yourfelf  to  contem- 
plate the  wandering  which  fubfifts  about  the  objecEls  of 
fight,  but  likewife  that  which  takes  place  in  fuch  things  as 
are  apprehended  by  reafon,  and  which  fomc  one  may  con- 
fider  as  having  a real  fubfiftence.  For  ic  appears  to  me 
(faid  Socrates),  that  after  this  manner  it  may  without  dif- 
ficulty be  proved  that  there  are  both  fimilars  and  difTi- 
milars,  or  any  thing  elfe  which  it  is  the  province  of  beings 
to  fufFer.  That  Parmenides  replied.  You  fpeak  well : but 
it  is  neceflary  that,  befides  this,  you  fliould  not  only  con- 
fider  if  each  of  the  things  fnppojed  is^  what  will  be  the  con- 
fequcnces  from  the  hypothefis,  but  likewife  what  will  re- 
fult  from  fuppofing  that  it  is  not,  if  you  wilh  to  be  more 
excrcifed  in  this  affair.  How  do  you  mean  (faid  Socrates)  ? 
As  if  (faid  Parmenides)  you  fliould  wHli  to  exercife  your- 
felf in  this  liypothefis  of  Zeno,  if  there  are  many  things, 
what  ought  to  happen  both  to  the  many  with  reference 
to  themfelvcs,  and  to  the  one : and  to  the  one  with  refpeeb 
to  itfelf,  and  to  the  many  : and  again,  if  many  are  not,  to 
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confider  what  will  happen  both  to  the  one  and  to  the  man^, 
as  well  to  thcmfelves  as  to  each  other.  And  again,  if  he 
fliould  fuppofe  if fmilitude  is,  or  if  it  is  not,  what  will  hap- 
pen from  each  hypothefis,  both  to  the  things  fuppofed  and 
to  others,  and  to  themfelves  and  to  each  other ; and  the 
fame  method  of  proceeding  mull  take  place  concerning 
the  d'ffimilar,  motion  and  abiding,  generation  and  corruption, 
being  and  non-being : and,  in  one  word,  concerning  every 
thing  which  is  fuppofed  either  to  be  or  not  to  be,  or  influ- 
enced in  any  manner  by  any  other  pafTion,  it  is  neceflary 
to  confider  the  confequences  both  to  itfelf  and  to  each  in- 
dividual of  other  things,  which  you  may  feledl  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  and  towards  many,  and  towards  all  things  in  a fimi- 
lar  manner  ; and  again,  how  other  things  are  related  to 
themfelves,  and  to  another  which  you  eftablifh,  whether 
you  confider  that  which  is  the  fubjeft  of  your  hypothefis 
as  having  a fubfiilence  or  as  not  fubfilting  ; if,  being  per- 
fe<^bly  exercifed,  you  defign  to  furvey  the  truth. 

That  Socrates  then  faid.  You  fpeak,  O Parmenides,  of 
an  employment  which  it  is  Impoffible  to  accomplifh,  nor 
do  I very  mr.eh  underftand  what  you  mean  ; but  why  do 
you  not  eftabliflr  a certain  hypothefis  yourfelf,  and  enter 
on  its  difeuflion,  that  I may  be  the  better  inftrudled  in 
this  affair  ? .That  Parmenides  replied,  You  alhgn,  O So- 
crates, a mighty  labour  to  a man  lb  old  as  myfelf ! Will 
you,  then,  O Zeno  (faid  Socrates),  difeufs  fomething  for 
us  ? And  then  Pythodorus  related  that  Zeno,  laughing, 
faid — ^We  mull  requeft  Parmenides,  O Socrates,  to  engage 
in  this  undertaking  •,  for,  as  he  fays,  it  is  no  trifling  mat- 
ter : or  do  you  not  fee  the  prodigious  labour  of  fuch  a dil- 
cuflion  ? If  therefore  many  were  prefent,  it  would  not 
be  proper  to  make  fuch  a requeft  j for  it  is  unbecoming, 
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cfpeclally  for  an  old  man,  to  difcourfe  about  things  of  this 
kind  before  many  witnefles.  For  the  many  are  ignorant 
tliat,  without  this  difcurfive  progrefllon  and  wandering 
through  all  things,  it  is  impofTible,  by  acquiring  the  truth, 
to  obtain  the  pofleffion  of  intellect.  I,  therefore,  O Par- 
menides, in  conjunclion  with  Socrates,  beg  that  you  would 
undertake  a difculFion,  which  I have  not  heard  for  a long 
time.  But  Zeno  having  made  this  requeft.  Antiphon  faid 
that  Pythodorus  related  that  he  alfo,  and  Ariftotle,  and 
tire  reft  who  were  prefent,  entreated  Parmenides  to  ex- 
hibit that  which  he  fpoke  of,  and  not  to  deny  their  re- 
queft. That  then  Parmenides  faid.  It  is  neceflary  to  com- 
ply with  your  entreaties,  though  I fhould  feera  to  myfelf 
to  meet  with  the  fate  of  the  Ibycean  horfe,  to  whom  as  a 
courfer,  and  advanced  in  years,  when  about  to  contend  in 
tire  chariot  races,  and  fearing  through  experience  for  the 
event,  Ibycus  comparing  himfelf,  faid— 27w  alfo  I that  am 
Jo  oldy  am  compelled  to  return  to  the fubjeEls  of  my  Iwe  ; in  like 
manner,  I appear  to  myfelf  to  dread  vehemently  the  pre- 
fent undertaking,  when  I call  to  mind  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  requifite  to  fwlm  over  fuch,  and  ft)  great  a fea 
of  difcourfe  : but  yet  it  is  necelTary  to  comply,  efpecially 
as  it  is  the  requeft  of  Zeno,  for  we  are  one  and  the  fame. 
From  whence  then  fliall  we  begin  ; and  what  fhall  we  lirft 
of  all  fuppofe  ? Are  you  willing,  fmee  it  feems  we  muft 
play  a very  ferious  game,  that  I fliould  begin  from  myfelf, 
and  my  own  hypothefis,  fuppofmg  concerning  the  one  itfelf 
•whether  the  07te  ;V,  or  whether  it  is  not^  what  ought  to  be  the 
confequence  ? That  Zeno  faid.  By  all  means.  Who, 
then  (faid  Parmenides),  will  anfwer  to  me  Will  the 
youngeft  among  you  do  this  ? For  the  labour  will  be  very- 
little  for  him  to  anfw^cr  what  he  thinks ; and  his  anfwer 
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vlll  at  the  fame  time  afford  me  a time  for  breathing  In  this 
arduous  iuveftigation.  That  then  Ariftotle  faid,  I am 
prepared  to  attend  you,  O Parmenides  j for  you  may  call 
upon  me  as  being  the  youngeft.  Aik  me,  therefore,  as 
one  who  will  anfwer  you. 

That  Parmenides  faid.  Let  us  then  begin.  If  one  is,  Is 
It  not  true  that  the  one  will  not  be  many  ? For  how  can 
it  be  ? It  is  neceffary,  therefore,  that  there  fhould  neither 
be  any  part  belonging  to  it,  nor  that  it  fhould  be  a whole. 
Why  ? Is  not  a part  a part  of  a whole  ? Certainly.  But 
what  is  a whole  ? Is  not  that  to  which  no  part  is  wanting 
a whole  ? Entirely  fo.  From  both  thefe  confequences, 
therefore,  the  one  would  be  compofed  of  parts,  being  a 
whole  and  poffelTing  parts  ? It  is  neceffary  it  fhould  be 
fo.  And  fo  both  w'ays  the  one  will  be  many,  and  not  one. 
True.  But  it  ought  not  to  be  many,  but  one.  It  ought. 
Hence  it  will  neither  be  a whole,  nor  poffefs  parts,  if  the 
one  is  one.  It  will  not.  If  therefore  it  has  no  part,  it 
neitlier  polfelfes  beginning,  middle,  or  end  ; for  fuch  as 
thefe  would  be  its  parts  Right.  But  end  and  begin- 
ning are  the  bounds  of  every  thing  ? How  fhould  they 
not  ? The  one  therefore  is  infinite,  if  it  has  neither  begin- 
ning nor  end  ? Infinite.  And  without  figure,  therefore, 
for  it  neither  participates  of  the  round  figure  nor  the 
ftraight.  Why  not  ? For  the  round  figure  is  that,  the 
extremities  of  which  are  equally  diftant  from  the  middle. 
Certainly.  And  the  ftraight  figure  is  that,  the  middle 
part  of  which  is  fituated  before,  or  in  the  view  of  both 
the  extremes  ? It  is  fo.  Will  not  therefore  the  one  con- 
fift  of  parts,  and  be  many,  whether  it  participates  of  a 
ftraight  or  round  figure  ? Entirely  fo.  It  is  therefore 
neither  ftraight  nor  circular,  fince  it  is  without  parts. 
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Right.  And  indeed,  being  fuch,  it  will  be  no  where i for 
it  will  neither  be  in  another,  nor  in  itfelf.  How  fo  ? For 
being  in  another,  it  would  after  a manner  be  circularly 
comprehended  by  that  in  which  it  is,  and  would  be 
touched  by  it  in  many  places  : but  it  is  impolTible  that  the 
one  which  is  without  parts,  and  which  does  not  participate 
of  a circle,  fliould  be  touched  by  a circle  in  many  places. 
Impoflible.  But  if  it  were  in  itfelf  it  would  alfo  contain  Itfelf, 
flnce  it  is  no  other  than  itfelf  which  fubfifts  in  Itfelf : for 
it  is  impolhble  that  any  thing  fnould  not  be  compre- 
hended by  that  in  which  it  is.  It  is  impolTible.  Would 
not  therefore  that  which  contains  be  one  thing,  and  that 
which  is  contained  another  ? For  the  fame  whole  cannot 
at  the  fame  time  fuffer  and  produce  both  thefe  : and  thus 
the  one  would  no  longer  be  one,  but  two.  It  certainly 
would  not.  27v  one  therefore  is  not  any  where,  lince  it 
is  neither  in  itfelf  nor  in  another.  It  is  not.  But  confider 
whether  thus  circumftanced  it  can  either  Band  or  be 
moved.  Why  can  it  not  ? Becaufe  whater^er  is  moved 
is  either  locally  moved,  or  fuffers  alteration  5 for  thefe 
alone  are  the  genera  of  motion.  Certainly.  But  if  the 
one  fliould  be  altered  from  itfelf,  it  is  impolTible  that  it 
fliould  remain  in  any  refpeft  the  one.  IinpofTible.  It 
Vvdll  not  therefore  be  moved  according  to  alteration  } It 
appears  that  it  will  not.  But  will  it  be  moved  locally  ? 
Perhaps  fo.  But  indeed  if  the  one  is  moved  locally,  it 
will  either  be  carried  round  in  the  fame  circle,  or  it  will 
change  one  place  for  another.  NecefTarily  fo.  But  ought 
not  that  which  is  carried  round  in  a circle  to  fland  firm 
in  the  middle,  and  to  have  the  other  parts  of  itfelf  rolled 
about  the  middle  ? But  can  any  method  be  devifed  by 
which  it  is  pofhble  that  a nature  which  has  neither  mid- 
dle 
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die  nor  parts  can  be  circularly  carried  about  the  middle  ? 
There  cannot  be  any.  But  if  it  changes  Its  place,  would 
it  not  become  fituated  elfewhere,  and  thus  be  moved  ? In 
this  cafe  it  would.  Has  it  not  appeared  to  be  impollible 
that  the  one  fliould  be  in  any  thing  ? It  has.  Is  it  not 
much  more  impoffible  that  it  fliould  become  fituated  in  any 
thing  ? I do  not  underftand  how  you  mean.  If  any  thing 
is  becoming  to  be  in  any  thing,  is  it  not  neceflPary  that  it 
fliould  not  yet  be  in  it,  fiiice  it  is  becoming  to  be;  nor  yet 
entirely  out  of  it,  flnee  it  has  already  become  ? It  is  ne- 
celTary.  If  therefore  this  can  take  place  in  any  other 
thing.  It  mufl:  certainly  happen  to  that  which  poflefles 
parts ; for  one  part  of  it  will  be  in  this  thing,  but  another 
out  of  it ; but  that  which  has  no  parts  cannot  by  any 
means  be  wholly  within  or  without  any  thing.  It  is  true. 
But  is  it  not  much  more  Impoflible  that  that  which  neither 
has  parts  nor  is  a whole  can  be  becoming  to  be  in  any  thing; 
fince  it  can  neither  fubfifl:  in  becoming  to  be  according  to 
parts,  nor  according  to  a whole  So  it  appears.  Hence 
it  will  neither  change  its  place  by  going  any  where,  nor 
that  it  may  becom&  fituated  in  . any  thing ; nor  through 
being  carried  round  in  that  which  is  the  fame,  will  it 
fuft'er  any  alteration.  It  does  not  appear  that  it  can.  The 
one  therefore  is  immovable,  according  to  every  kind  of 
motion.  Immovable.  But  we  have  like  wife  aflerted  that 
it  is  impoflible  for  the  one  to  be  in  any  thing.  We  have 
faid  fo.  It  can  never  therefore  be  in  fame.  Why  ? Be- 
caufe  it  would  now  be  in  that  in  which  fame  is.  Entirely 
fo.  But  the  one  can  neither  be  in  Itfelf  nor  in  another. 
It  cannot.  The  one  therefore  is  never  in  fame.  It  does 
not  appear  that  it  is.  But  it  is  never  in  fame,  it  can 
neither  be  at  reft  nor  ftand  ftill.  In  this  cafe  it  cannot. 
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The  one^  therefore,  as  It  appears,  neither  ftands  ftill  nor 
is  moved.  It  does  not  appear  that  it  can.  Nor  will  it 
be  the  fame  either  with  another,  or  with  itfelf  *,  nor  again 
different  either  from  itfelf  or  from  another.  How  fo  ? 
For  if  different  from  itfelf,  it  would  be  different  from  the 
oiiey  and  fo  would  not  be  the  one.  True.  And  if  it  fhould 
be  the  fame  with  another,  it  would  not  be  itfelf ; fo  that 
neither  could  it  thus  be  the  one y but  it  would  be  fomething 
different  from  the  one.  It  could  not  indeed.  But  if  it  is 
the  fame  with  another,  mufl  it  not  be  different  from  it-r 
fclf  ? It  muft.  But  it  will  not  be  different  from  another 
while  it  is  the  one.  For  it  does  not  belong  to  the  one  to  be 
different  from  another,  but  to  that  alone  which  is  dif- 
ferent from  another,  and  to  no  other.  Right.  In  con- 
fequence  therefore  of  its  being  the  one,  it  will  not  be  ano- 
ther ”,  or  do  you  think  that  it  can  ? Certainly  not.  But 
if  it  is  not  different  from  another,  neither  will  it  be  dif- 
ferent from  itfelf.  But  if  not  different  from  itfelf,  it  will 
not  be  that  which  is  different,  and  being  in  no  refpedl  that 
which  is  different,  it  will  be  different  from  nothing. 
Right.  Nor  yet  will  it  be  the  fame  with  itfelf.  Why 
not  ? Is  the  nature  of  the  one  the  fame  with  that  of  fame  ? 
Why  ? Becaufe  when  any  thing  becomes  the  fame  with 
any  thing,  it  docs  not  on  this  account  become  one.  But 
what  then  ? That  which  becomes  the  fame  with  many 
things,  mufl  neceffarily  become  many,  and  not  one.  .True. 
But  if  the  one  and  fame  differ  in  no  refpe<fl,  whenever  any 
thing  becomes  fame  it  will  alvvays  become  the  onoy  and 
whenever  it  becomes  the  one  it  will  be  fame.  Entirely  fo. 
If  therefore  the  one  fliould  be  the  fame  with  itfelf,  it  would 
be  to  itfelf  that  which  is  not  one;  and  fo  that  which  is  one 
will  not  be  one.  But  this  indeed  is  impolTible.  It  is  im- 
2 pollibl? 
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pofTiblc  therefore  for  the  one  to  be  cither  different  from 
another,  or  the  fame  with  itfelf.  Impoflible.  And  thus 
the  one  will  neither  be  different  nor  the  fame.,  either  with  re- 
fpeft  to  itfelf  or  another.  It  will  not.  But  neither  will 
it  be  fimilar  to  any  thing,  or  diffimilar  either  to  itfelf 
or  to  another.  Why  not  ? Becaufe  the  fimilar  is  that 
which  in  a certain  refpeft  fuffers  fame.  Certainly.  But 
it  has  appeared  that  fame  is  naturally  feparate  from  the 
one.  It  has  appeared  fo.  But  if  the  one  flrould  fuffer 
any  thing  feparate  from  its  being  one,  it  would  become 
more  than  the  one,  but  this  is  impoffible.  Certainly.  In 
no  refpedl  therefore  can  the  one  fuffer  to  be  the  fame, 
cither  with  another  or  with  itfelf.  It  does  not  appear 
that  it  can.  It  cannot  therefore  be  fimilar  either  to  ano- 
ther or  to  itfelf.  So  it  feems.  Nor  yet  can  the  one  fuffer 
to  be  another  •,  for  thus  it  would  fuffer  to  be  more  than 
the  one.  More,  indeed.  But  that  which  fuffers  to  be  dif- 
ferent, either  from  itfelf  or  from  another,  will  be  diffi- 
milar either  to  itfelf  or  to  another,  if  that  which  fuffers 
fame  is  fimilar.  Right.  But  the  one,  as  it  appears,  fince 
It  in  no  refpeift  fuffers  different,  can  in  no  refpe£i  be  diffi- 
milar either  to  itfelf  or  to  another.  It  certainly  cannot. 
The  one  therefore  will  neither  be  fimilar  nor  diffimilar, 
either  to  another  or  to  itfelf.  It  does  not  appear  that  it 
can.  , 

But  fince  it  is  fuch  it  will  neither  be  equal  nor  unequal, 
either  to  itfelf  or  to  another.  How  fo  ? If  it  were 
equal,  indeed,  it  would  be  of  the  fame  meafures  with  that 
to  which  it  is  equal.  Certainly.  But  that  which  is 
greater  or  leffer  than  the  things  with  which  it  Is  com- 
menfurate,  will  poffefs  more  meafures  than  the  leffer 
quantities,  but  fewer  than  the  greater.  Certainly.  But 
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to  thofe  to  which  it  is  incommenfurable  w^ith  refpefl  to 
the  one  part,  it  will  conlift  of  lefler  ; and  with  refpeft  to 
the  other,  of  greater  meafurcs.  How  fliould  it  not  ? Is 
it  not  therefore  impoflible  that  that  which  does  not  parti- 
cipate of  finne,  fhould  either  be  of  the  fame  meafures,  or 
admit  any  thing  in  any  refpect  the  fame  ? It  is  im- 
poll'ible.  It  will  therefore  neither  be  equal  to  itfelf,  nor 
to  another,  if  it  does  not  con  fill  of  the  fame  meafures.  It 
does  not  appear  that  it  will.  But  if  it  confifts  of  more  or 
fewer  meafures,  it  will  be  of  as  many  parts  as  there  are 
meafures;  and  fo  again  it  will  no  longer  be  the  oney  hut  as 
many  as  there  are  meafures.  Right.  But  if  it  fhould  be 
of  one  meafure,  it  would  become  equal  to  that  meafure  : 
but  it  has  appeared  that  the  one  cannot  be  equal  to  any 
thing.  It  has  appeared  fo.  The  one  therefore  neither 
participates  of  one  meafure,  nor  of  many,  nor  of  a few ; 
nor  (fince  it  in  no  refpe£f  participates  of  fame)  can  it  ever, 
as  it  appears,  be  equal  to  Itfelf  or  to  another,  nor  again 
greater  or  lefler  either  than  itfelf  or  another.  It  is  in 
every  refpe£l  fo. 

But  what  ? Does  it  appear  that  the  one  can  be  either 
older  or  younger,  or  be  of  the  fame  age  ? What  fhould 
hinder  ? If  it  had  In  any  refpe£l  the  fame  age,  either 
with  itfelf  or  with  another,  it  would  participate  equality 
of  time  and  fnnilltude,  which  we  have  neverthelefs  afl'erttd 
the  one  does  not  participate.  We  have  aflerted  fo.  And 
this  alfo  we  have  faid,  that  it  neither  participates  of  dilli- 
tallitude  nor  inequality.  Entirely  fo.  How  therefore, 
being  fuch,  can  it  either  be  older  or  younger  than  any 
thing,  or  poflefs  the  fame  age  with  any  thing  ? It  can  in 
no  refpedb.  The  one  therefore  will  neither  be  younger 
nor  older,  nor  will  it  be  of  the  fame  age,  either  with  it- 
felf 
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Telf  or  with  anotlier.  It  docs  not  appear  that  it  will. 
Will  it  not  therefore  be  impoflible  that  the  one  fliould  be 
Bt  all  in  time,  if  it  be  fuch  ? Or  is  it  not  neceflary  thatj 
if  any  thing  is  in  time,  it  fhould  always  become  older 
than  itfelf  ? It  is  neceflary.  But  is  not  that  which  is 
older,  always  older  than  the  younger  ? What  then  ? That 
therefore  which  is  becoming  to  be  older  than  Itfelf,  is  at 
the  fame  time  becoming  to  be  younger  than  itfelf,  if  it  is 
about  to  have  that  through  which  it  may  become  older. 
How  do  you  fay  ? Thus : It  is  requifite  that  nothing 
fhould  fubfifl  in  becoming  to  be  different  from  another, 
when  it  is  already  different,  but  that  it  fhould  be  how  dif- 
erent  from  that  which  is  different,  have  been  from  that 
which  voas^  and  will  be  from  that  which  is  to  be  hereafter: 
but  from  that  which  is  becoming  to  be  different,  it  ought  nei- 
ther to  have  been^  nor  to  be  hereafter ^ nor  to  bey  but  to  fubfifl 
in  becoming  to  be  different,  and  no  otherwife.  It  is  necef- 
fary.  But  the  older  differs  from  the  younger,  and  no 
other.  Certainly.  Hence  that  which  is  becoming  to  be  older 
than  itfelf,  mufl  neccffarily  at  the  fame  time  fubfifl  in  be- 
coming to  bt  younger  than  itfelf.  It  feems  fo.  But  like- 
wife  it  ought  not  to  fubfifl;  in  becoming  to  be  in  a longer 
time  than  itfelf,  nor  yet  in  a fhorter  ; but  in  a time  equal 
to  itfelf  it  fhould  fubfifl  in  becoming  to  bcy  fhould  bcy  have 
been,  and  be  hereafter.  For  thefe  are  neceflary.  It  is  nc- 
ceffary,  therefore,  as  it  appears,  that  fuch  things  as  are  in 
time,  and  participate  an  affetflion  of  this  kind,  fhould  each 
one  poffefs  the  fame  age  with  itfelf,  and  fliould  fubfifl:  in 
becoming  to  be  both  older  and  younger  than  itfelf.  It 
feems  fo.  But  no  one  of  thefe  paflions  belongs  to  the  sne. 
None.  Neither  therefore  is  time  prefent  with  it,  nor  does 
jt  fubfifl  in  any  time.  It  does  not  indeed,  according  to 
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the  decifions  of  reafon.  What  then  ? Do  not  the  terms 
it  waSf  it  has  been,  it  did  become,  feem  to  Cgnify  the  partici- 
pation of  the  time  paft  ? Certainly.  And  do  not  the 
terms  it  ’will  be,  it  may  became,  and  it  avill  be  generated,  fig*- 
nify  that  which  is  about  to  be  hereafter  ? Certainly.  But 
are  not  the  terms  it  is,  and  it  is  becoming  to  be,  marks  of  the 
prefent  time  ? Entirely  fo.  If  then  the  one  participates 
in  no  refpedt  of  any  time,  it  neither  ever  avas,  nor  has  been, 
nor  did  become ; nor  is  it  no’iu  generated,  nor  is  becoming  to 
be,  nor  is,  nor  may  become  hereafter,  nor  avill  be  generated, 
nor  ojvill  he.  It  is  mod  true.  Is  it  poffible  therefore  that 
any  thing  can  participate  of  eflence,  except  according  to 
fome  one  of  thefe  ^ It  is  not.  In  no  refpedl:  therefore 
does  participate  of  eflence.  It  does  not  appear  that 
it  can.  The  one  therefore  is  in  no  refpedt.  So  it  feemt. 
Hence  it  is  not  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  he  one,  for  thus  it 
would  be  being,  and  participate  of  eflTence  : but  as  it  ap^ 
^ears,  the  one  neither  is  one  nor  is,  if  it  be  proper  to  be- 
lieve in'reafoning  of  this  kind.  It  appears  fo.  But  can 
•any  thing  either  belong  to,  or  be  affirmed  of  that  which 
Is  not  ? How  can  it  ? Neither  therefore  does  any  name 
belong  to  it,  nor  dlfcourfe,  nor  any  fcience,  nor  fenfe,  nor 
opinion.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  can.  Elence  is 
can  neither  be  named,  nor  fpoken  of,  nor  conceived  by 
opinion,  nor  be  known,  nor  perceived  by  any  being.  So 
it  feems.  Is  it  poffible  therefore  that  thefe  things  can 
tliiu.s  take  place  about  the  one  ? It  does  not  appear  to  me 
that  they  can. 

Are  you  therefore  willing  that  we  fliould  return  agairj 
to  tlie  hypothefis  from  the  beginning,  and  fee  whether 
QX  not  by  this  means  any  thing  fliall  appear  to  us  different 
from  what  it  did  before  ? 1 anj  entirely  willing.  Have 
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^'■c  not  therefore  declared  if  the  one  isy  what  circumftances 
ought  to  happen  to  it  ? Is  it  not  fo  ? Certainly.  But 
confide r from  the  beginning,  if  the  one  /x,  can  it  be  polTi- 
ble  that  it  fhould  bey  and  yet  not  participate  of  ejfence?  It 
cannot.  Will  not  eflence  .therefore  be  the  ejfence  of  the. 
oncy  but  not  the  fame  with  the  one:  for  if  it  were  the  fame, 
it  would  not  be  the  eflence  of  the  oncy  nor  would  the  one 
participate  of  eflence,  but  it  would  be  all  one  to  fay  the 
one  isy  and  one  one.  But  now  our  hypothefis  is  not  if  otiey 
what  ought  to  happen,  but  if  the  one  is — Is  it  not  fo  ? En- 
tirely fo.  Does  it  not  fignify  that  the  term  is  is  fomc- 
thing  difl'erent  from  the  one  ? Necefl'arily.  If  therefore 
any  one  fhould  fummarily  affert  that  the  one  isy  this  w'ould 
be  no  other  one  than  that  which  participates  of  eflence. 
Certainly. 

Again  therefore  let  us  fay,  if  the  one  isy  what  will  hap- 
pen. Confider  then  whether  it  is  not  necelTary  that  this 
hypothefis  fliould  fignify  fuch  a one  as  poflefles  parts  ? 
LIow  Thus.  If  the  term  it  is  Is  fpoken  of  one  beings 
and  the  one,  of  being  which  is  oncy  and  ejfence  is  not  the  fame 
with  the  oncy  but  each  belongs  to  that  fame  one  being  which 
we  have  fuppofed,  is  It  not  neceflary  that  the  whole  of  it 
fhould  be  one  being,  but  that  its  parts  fhould  be  the  one  and 
to  be  ? It  is  neceflary.  Whether  therefore  fhould  we  call 
each  of  thefe  parts  a part  alone,  or  a part  of  the  whole  ? 
Each  fhould  be  called  a part  of  the  whole.  That  which 
is  one,  therefore.  Is  a whole,  and  poffelles  a part.  Entirely 
fo.  What  then  ? Can  each  of  thefe  parts  of  one  being, 
viz.  the  one  and  being,  defert  each  other,  fo  that  the  one 
fhall  not  be,  a part  of  being,  or  being  fhall  not  be  a part  of 
the  one  ? It  cannot  be.  Again  therefore  each  of  the  parts 
will  contain  both  one  and  being,  and  each  part  will  at  leaft 
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be  compofed  from  two  parts  j and,  on  the  fame  account, 
whatever  part  takes  place  will  always  poflefs  thefe  two 
parts  : for  t/je  ofie  will  always  contain  being,  and  being,  the 
one ; fo  that  two  things  will  always  be  produced,  and  no 
part  will  ever  be  one.  Entirely  fo.  Will  not  therefore 
(me  being  thus  become  an  infinite  multitude  ? So  it  feems. 

But  proceed,  and  ftill  further  confider  this.  What  ? 
We  have  faid  that  the  one  participates  of  cfTence,  fo  far  as 
it  is  being.  We  have  faid  fo.  And  on  this  account  one 
being  appears  to  be  many.  It  does  lo.  But  what  then  ? 
If  we  receive  by  cogitation  that  one  which  we  faid  parti- 
cipates of  eflence,  and  apprehend  it  alone  by  itfelf  without 
tliat  which  we  have  faid  it  participates,  will-it  appear  to 
be  one  alone  ? Or  will  this  alfo  be  many  ? I think  it 
will  be  one.  But  let  us  confider  another  certain  circum- 
llance.  It  is  necelTary  that  its  effence  fhould  be  one  thing, 
and  itfelf  another  thing,  if  the  one  docs  not  participate  of 
eflence  ; but  as  eflence  it  participates  of  the  one.  It  is  ne- 
ceflhry.  If  therefore  ejfence  is  one  thing  and  the  one  ano- 
ther thing,  neither  is  the  one,  fo  far  as  the  one,  different 
from  ejfence,  nor  effence,  fo  far  as  ejfence,  different  from  the 
one ; but  they  are  different  from  each  other  through  that 
which  is  different  and  another.  Entirely  fo.  So  that  dif- 
ferent is  neither  the  fame  with  the  one  nor  with  ejfente. 
How  can  it  ? What,  tlien,  if  we  fliould  feledl  from 
tliem,  whether  if  you  will  effence  and  different,  or  ejfence 
and  the  one,  or  the  one  and  different,  fliould  we  not,  in  each 
affun'.pticn,  feledf  certain  things  which  might  very  pro- 
perly be  denominated  both  thefe  ? How  do  you  mean  ? 
After  this  manner  : Is  there  not  that  which  we  call  ef- 
fence ? There  is.  And  again,  that  which  we  denomi- 
nate the  one  ? And  this  alfo.  Is  not  therefore  each  of 
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lliem  denominated  ? Each.  But  what,  when  t fay  ef- 
ftnce  and  the  one,  do  I not  pronounce  both  tliefe  ? En- 
tirely fo.  And  if  I fliould  fay  ejfence  and  different,  or  dif- 
ferent and  the  one,  fliould  I not  pevfedlly,  in  each  of  thefe, 
pronounce  both  ? Certainly.  But  can  thofc  things  which 
arc  properly  denominated  both,  be  both,  and  yet  not  two? 
Ihey  cannot.  And  can  any  reafon  be  afllgned,  why  of 
two  things  each  of  them  fliould  not  be  one  ? There  can- 
not. As  therefore  thefe  two  fubfift  together,  each  of  them 
will  be  one.  It  appears  fo.  But  if  each  of  them  is  one, 
and  the  one  is  placed  together  with  them,  by  any  kind  of 
conjumSfion,  will  not  all  of  them  become  three  ? Cer- 
tainly. But  are  not  three  odd,  and  two  even  ? How  fliould 
they  not  ? But  what  then  ? Being  two,  is  it  not  neceflary 
that  twice  fliould  be  prefent  ? And  being  three,  thrice ; 
fiiice  twice  one  fubfifls  in  two,  and  thrice  one  in  three  ? 
It  is  neceflary.  But  If  there  are  two  and  twice,  is  it 
not  neceflary  that  there  fliould  be  twice  two  ? And 
if  there  are  three  and  thrice,  that  there  fliould  be  thrice 
three  ? How  fliould  it  not  ? But  what,  if  there  are  three 
and  twice,  and  two  and  thrice,  is  it  not  neceflary  that  there 
fliould  be  thrice  two  and  twice  three  ? Entirely  fo.  Hence 
there  will  be  the  evenly  even,  and  the  oddly  odd ; and  the 
oddly  even,  and  the  evenly  odd.  It  will  be  fo.  If  there- 
fore this  be  the  cafe,  do  you  think  that  any  number  will  be 
left  which  is  not  necefl'arily  there  ? By  no  means.  If 
therefore  the  one  is,  it  is  alfo  neceflary  that  there  fliould  be 
number.  It  is  neceflary.  But  if  number  is,  it  is  necef- 
fary  that  the  many  fliould  fubfifl;,  and  art  infinite  multi- 
tude of  beings  : or  do  y6u  not  think  that  number,  infinite 
in  multitude,  will  alfo  participate  of  eflence  ? By  all 
means  I think  fo.  If  therefore  every  number  participate 
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of  efTence,  will  not  each  part  alfo  of  number  participate  of 

efl'ence  ? Certainly.  EfTence  therefore  will  be  diftributed 

4 

through  all  things  which  are  many,  and  will  not  defert 
any  being,  whether  the  leaft  or  the  greateft  : for  how  can 
efl'ence  be  abfent  from  any  being  ? In  no  refpeft.  EfTence 
therefore  is  diftributed  as  much  as  pofhble  into  the  leaft 
and  the  greateft,  and  into  all  things  every  way,  and  is  di- 
vided the  moft  of  all  things,  and  pofl'efTes  infinite  parts.  It 
is  fo.  Very  many  therefore  are  its  parts.  Very  many 
indeed.  But  what,  is  there  any  one  of  thefe  which  is  a 
part  of  efTence,  and  yet  is  not  one  part  ? But  how  can  this 
be  ? But  if  it  is,  I think  it  mull  always  be  necefi'ary,  as 
. long  as  it  is,  that  it  fliould  be  a certain  one  ; but  that  It 
cannot  polTibly  be  nothing.  It  is  necelTary.  The  oney 
therefore,  is  prefent  with  every  part  of  efTence,  deferting  no 
part,  whether  fmall  or  great,  or  in  whatever  manner  it  may 
be  aft'efted.  It  is  fo.  Can  one  being  therefore  be  a whole, 
fubfifting  in  many  places  at  once?  Confider  this  diligently. 
I do  confider  it,  and  I fee  that  it  is  impolTible.  It  is  di- 
vided, therefore,  fince  it  is  not  a whole;  for  it  can  no  other- 
wife  be  prefent  with  all  the  parts  of  efTence,  than  in  a di- 
vided ftate.  Certainly.  But  that  which  is  divifiblc  ought 
necelTarlly  to  be  fo  many  as  its  parts.  It  ought.  We  did 
not  therefore  juft  now  fpcak  truly,  when  we  faid  that  ef- 
fcnce  was  diftributed  into  very  many  parts  ; fince  it  is  not 
divided  into  more  parts  than  the  onoy  but  into  parts  equal 
to  thofe  of  the  one : for  neither  does  being  defert  the  oney 
nor  the  one,  being;  but  thefe  two  always  fubfift,  equalized 
through  all  things.  It  appears  to  be  entirely  fo.  The  oney 
therefore,  which  is  diftributed  by  efTence,  is  many  and  an 
inilnite  multitude.  So  it  appears.  One  being  therefore  is 
not  only  many,  but  it  is  likewife  necefi'ary  that  the  one 
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is  diftributecl  by  cflence  fliould  be  many.  Entirely 
fo. 

And  Indeed  in  confequcnce  of  the  parts  being  parts  of 
a whole,  the  one  will  be  defined  according  to  a whole : or 
are  not  the  parts  comprehended  by  the  whole  ? Neccllarlly 
fo.  But  that  which  contains  will  be  a bound.  How 
ihould  it  not  ? One  being,  therefore,  is  in  a certain  refped; 
both  one  and  many,  whole  and  parts,  finite  and  infinite  in 
multitude.  It  appears  fo.  As  it  is  bounded,  therefore, 
muft  it  not  alfo  have  extremes  ? It  is  neceifary.  But 
what,  if  it  be  a whole,  mull  it  not  alfo  have  a beginning, 
middle,  and  end  ? Or  can  there  be  any  whole  wfithout  thefe 
three  ? And  if  any  one  of  thefe  be  wanting,  can  It  be  wil- 
ling to  be  any  longer  a w^hcle  ? It  cannot.  The  07ie,  there- 
fore, as  it  appears,  will  poflefs  a beginning,  end,  and  mid- , 
die.  It  will.  But  the  middle  is  equally  diltant  from  the 
extremes ; for  it  could  not  otherwife  be  the  middle.  It 
could  not.  And,  as  it  appears,  the  one  being  fuch,  will 
participate  of  a certain  figure,  whether  ftraight  or  round, 
or  a certain  mixture  from  both.  It  will  fo. 

Will  it  therefore,  being  fuch,  fubfifl  in  itfelf  and  in  ano- 
ther ? How  ? For  each  of  the  parts  is  in  the  whole,  nor 
is  any  one  external  to  the  whole.  It  is  fo.  But  all  the 
parts  arc  comprehended  by  the  whole.  Certainly.  But 
the  one  is  all  the  parts  of  itfelf ; and  is  neither  more  nor  lefs 
dian  all.  Certainly.  Is  not  the  one,  therefore,  a whole  ? 
How  fliould  it  not  ? If  therefore  all  the  parts  are  in  the 
whole,  and  all  the  parts  are  one,  and  the  one  is  a whole, 
but  all  the  parts  are  comprehended  by  the  whole  j hence 
ihe  owe  will  be  comprehended  by^ie  one,  and  fo  the  owe  will 
be  in  itfelf.  It  appears  fo.  But  again  the  whole  is  not  in 
the  parts,  iie.ither  in  all,  nor  in  a certain  one.  For  if  it  were 
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in  all,  it  would  neceflarily  be  in  one  : for  if  it  were  not  iti 
fome  one,  it  would  not  be  able  to  be  in  all.  But  if  this  one 
is  a one  belonging  to  all  the  parts,  and  the  whole  is  not  in 
this  one,  how  can  it  any  longer  be  a w'hole  in  all  the  parts? 
In  no  refpefl'.  Nor  yet  in  any  of  the  parts.  For  if  the 
whole  fliould  be  in  fome  of  the  parts,  the  greater  would  be 
in  the  lefler,  which  is  impolTible.  ImpolTible.  But  fince 
the  whole  is  neither  in  many,  nor  in  one,  nor  in  all  the 
parts,  is  it  not  neceflary  that  it  fliould  either  be  in  fome 
other,  or  that  it  (hould  be  nowhere  ? It  is  neceflary.  But 
if  it  is  nowhere.  Mall  it  not  be  nothing  ? And  if  it  is  a 
whole,  fince  it  is  not  in  itfelf,  is  it  not  neceflary  that  it 
fhould  be  in  another  ? Entirely  fo.  So  far  therefore  as 
the  one  is  a M'hole,  it  is  in  another  : but  fo  far  as  all  things 
are  its  parts,  and  itfelf  all  the  parts,  it  is  in  itfelf : and 
fo  the  one  will  neceflarily  be  in  itfelf  and  in  another.  Ne- 
ceflarily. 

But  as  the  one  is  naturally  fuch,  is  it  not  neceflary  that  it 
fhould  both  be  moved  and  ftand  Hill  ? How?  It  mufl  ftand, 
indeed,  if  it  be  in  itfelf.  For  being  in  one,  and  not  de- 
parting from  this,  it  Mali  be  in  fame.,  through  being  in  it- 
felf. It  will.  But  that  which  is  always  in  the  fame,  muft 
neceflarily  M’ithout  doubt  ahvays  ftand  ftill.  Entirely  fo. 
But  what,  muft  not  that  on  the  contrary  which  is  alM^ays  in 
another,  neceflarily  never  be  in  fame  P But  if  it  be  never 
in  fame,  can  it  ftand  ftill  ? And  if  it  does  not  ftand  ftill, 
muft  it  not  be  moved  ? Certainly.  It  is  neceflary  there- 
fore that  the  one,  fince  it  is  alM^ays  in  itfelf  and  in  another, 
muft  always  be  moved  and  ftand  ftill.  It  appears  fo. 

But,  likeudfe,  it  ought  to  be  the  fame  M’ith  itfelf,  and  dif- 
ferent from  Itfelf ; and,  in  like  manner,  the  fame  M-ith  and 
different  from  others,  if  it  fuffers  -what  m'C  have  related 
V above- 
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above.  How  ? Every  thing,  in  a certain  refpeft,  tluis 
takes  place  with  relation  to  every  thing  : for  it  is  either 
the  fame  with  it  or  cllft'erent : or  if  it  is  neither  fame  nor 
■different,  it  will  be  a part  of  this  to  which  it  is  fo  related, 
or  with  refpeol  to  a part  it  will  be  a whole.  It  appears  fo. 
Is  therefore  the  one  a part  of  itfelf  ? By  no  means.  It  will 
not  therefore  be  a whole,  with  refpefl;  to  itfelf,  as  if  itfelf 
were  a part.  For  it  cannot.  But  is  the  one,  therefore,  dif- 
ferent from  the  one?  By  no  means.  It  will  not  tlierefore 
be  different  from  itfelf.  Certainly  not.  If  therefore  it  is 
neither  different  nor  a whole,  nor  yet  a part  with  refpeft 
to  Itfelf,  is  it  not  neceffary  that  it  fhould  be  the  fame  with 
itfelf  ? It  is  neceffary.  But  what,  that  which  is  elfcwhere 
than  itfelf,  fubfifting  in  fame  in  itfelf,  muff  it  not  necef- 
farily  be  different  from  itfelf,  fince  it  has  a fubfiftence  elfe- 
where?  It  appears  fo  to  me.  And  in  this  manner 
appears  to  fubfift,  being  at  the  fame  time  both  in  itfelf  and 
in  another.  So  it  feems.  Through  this,  therefore,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  one  is  different  from  itfelf.  It  does  fo. 

But  what,  if  any  thing  is  different  from  any  thing,  is  it 
not  different  from  that  which  is  different'  ? Neceffarily  fo. 
But  are  not  all  fuch  things  as  are  not  one  different  from 
the  one  ? And  is  not  the  one  different  from  fuch  things  as 
are  not  one  How  fliould  it  not  ? The  one  therefore  will 
be  different  from  other  things.  Different.  But  fee  whe- 
ther d’f[erent  and  fame  are  not  contrary  to  each  other.  How 
fliould  they  not  ? Do  you  think  therefore  that  fame  can 
ever  be  in  different,  ox  different  in  fame?  I do  not.  If 
therefore  dfferent  is  never  in  fame,  there  is  no  being  in 
which  for  any  time  dfferent  fubfifts ; for  if  it  fubfifted  in 
it  during  any  time  whatever,  in  that  time  dfferent  wouXA  be 
in  fame.  Would  it  not  be  fo.^  It  would.  But  fmee  it  is 
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never  in  fame^  different  will  ncv’CT  fublllt  in  any  being. 
True.  Neither  therefore  will  different  be  in  things  which 
are  not  one,  nor  in  the  one.  It  will  not.  The  dne  therefore 
will  not  through  different  be  different  from  things  which 
arc  not  one,  nor  things  which  are  not  one  from  the  one. 
Not,  indeed.  Nor  likewife  will  they  be  different  from  each 
other,  fince  they  do  not  participate  of  different.  For  how 
can  they?  But  if  they  are  neither  different  from  themfelves, 
nor  from  different,  muff  they  not  entirely  efcape  from  being 
different  from  each  other  ? 7 hey  muff  efcape.  But  nei- 

ther will  things  which  are  not  one  participate  of  the  one: 
for  if  they  did  they  would  no  longer  be  not  one,  but  in  a 
certain  refpeef  one.  True.  Hence  things  which  are  not 
one  w'ill  not  be  number  j for  they  would  not  be  entirely  not 
one  in  confequence  of  poffeffmg  number.  Certainly  not. 
But  w'hat,  can  things  which  are  not  one  be  parts  of  one  ? 
Or  w^ould  not  things  which  are  not  one  by  this  means  parti- 
cipate of  the  one?  They  would  participate.  If  therefore 
this  is  entirely  the  one,  but  thofe  not  one,  neither  will  the  one 
be  a part  of  things  w'hich  are  7iot  one,  nor  a whole  with  re- 
fpeeff  to  them,  as  if  they  were  parts  •,  nor,  on  the  contrary, 
will  things  which  are  not  one  be  parts  of  the  one,  nor  yet 
Avholes,  as  if  the  one  w^ere  a part,  lliey  will  not.  But  wc 
Lave  fiiid  that  things  which  are  neither  parts  nor  w'holes, 
nor  different  from  each  other,  muff  be  the  fame  wdtlt  each 
Other.  We  have  faid  fo.  Muff  we  not  therefore  aflert 
that  the  one,  fmee  it  fubfiffs  in  this  manner  with  refpe£I:  to 
things  which  arc  not  one,  is  the  fame  with  them  ? W'e  muff. 
The  one,  therefore,  as  it  appears,  is  both  different  from 
others  and  itfclf,  and  the  fame  with  them  and  wdth  itfelf. 
It  .appears  from  this  reafoning  to  be  fo. 

But  is  it  alfo  fimiiar  and  diflimilar  to  itfelf  and  others? 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps  fo.  Since  therefore  it  appears  to  be  difFercnt  from 
others,  others  alfo  will  be  different  from  it.  But  what 
then  ? Will  it  not  be  different  from  others,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  others  from  it?  And  this  neither  more  nor  lefs? 
How  fhould  it  not?  If  therefore  neither  more  nor  lefs,  it 
muff  be  different  in  a fimilar  manner.  Certainly.  Will 
not  that  through  which  the  one  becomes  different  from 
others,  and  others  in  a fimilar  manner  from  it,  be  alfo  that 
through  which  both  the  one  becomes  the  fame  with  others, 
and  others  with  the  one?  How  do  you  fay  ? Thus  : Do 
not  you  call  every  name  the  name  of  fomething  ? I do  : 
but  what  then  ? Do  you  pronounce  the  fame  name  often 
or  once  ? I pronounce  it  once.  When  therefore  you 
enunciate  that  name  once,  do  you  denominate  that  thing 
to  which  the  name  belongs  : but  if  often,  not  the  fame  ? 
Or  whether  you  pronounce  the  fame  name  once  or  often, 
do  you  not  neceffarily  always  fignify  the  fame  thing  ? But 
what  then  ? Does  not  a different  name  belong  to  fome 
certain  thing  ? Entirely  fo.  When  therefore  you  pro- 
nounce this,  whether  once  or  often,  you  do  not  affign  this 
name  to  any  other,  nor  do  you  denominate  any  other  thing 
than  that  to  which  this  name  belongs.  It  is  neceffary  it 
Ihould  be  fo.  But  when  we  fay  that  other  things  are  dif- 
ferent from  the  one^  and  that  the  one\^  different  from  others, 
twice  pronouncing  the  name  different,  we  yet  fignify  no- 
thing more  than  the  nature  of  that  thing  of  which  this  is 
the  name.  Entirely  fo.  If  therefore  the  one  be  different 
from  others,  and  others  from  the  one,  in  confequence  of  fuf- 
fering  the  fame  different,  the  one  will  not  fuffer  that  which 
is  different  from  others,  but  the  fame  with  others  : but  is 
-not  that  which  in  a certain  refpedi  fuffers  the  fame  fimilar? 
pertainly.  Bin;,  in  the  fame  manner,  as  the  one  becomes 

different 
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(different  from  others,  every  thing  becomes  fim.ilar  to  every 
thing  : for  every  thing  is  cliflerent  from  all  things.  It  ap- 
pears fo.  But  is  the  fimilar  contrary  to  the  cliffimilar  ? It 
Is.  And  is  not  different  contrary  to  fame  P And  this  alfo. 
But  this  likewife  is  apparent,  that  the  one  is  both  the  fame 
with  and  different  from  others.  It  is  apparent.  But  to 
be  the  fame  with  others  is  a contrary  paffion  to  the  being 
different  from  others.  Entirely  fo.  But  the  one  appears  to 
be  fimilar,  fo  far  as  different.  Certainly.  So  far  thei'e- 
fore  as  it  is  fmne,  it  will  be  diffimilar  on  account  of  its  fuf- 
fering  a paffion  contrary  to  that  which  produces  the  fimilar: 
or  was  it  not  the  fimilar  vvhich  produced  the  different  ? 
Certainly.  It  will  therefore  render  that  which  Is  diffimilar 
the  fame  j or  it  would  not  be  contrary  to  different.  So 
it  appears.  The  one  therefore  will  be  both  fimilar  and  dif- 
firailar  to  others  : and  fo  far  as  different  it  will  be  fimilar ; 
but  fo  far  as  the  fame  diffimilar.  The  cafe  appears  to  be 
fo.  And  it  is  likewife  thus  affeiTed.  How  ? So  far  as  it 
fuffers  fame  it  docs  not  fuffer' that  which  is  various;  but 
not  fuffering  that  which  is  various,  it  cannot  be  diffimilar; 
and  not  being  diffimilar,  it  will  be  fimilar  : but  fo  far  as  it 
fuffers  different  it  will  be  various;  and  being  various  it  will 
be  diffimilar.  You  fpeak  the  truth.  Since  therefore  the 
one  is  both  the  fame  with  and  different  from  others,  ac- 
cording to  both  and  according  to  each  of  thefe,  it  will  be, 
fimilar  and  diffimilar  to  others.  Entirely  fo.  And  will 
not  this  in  a fimilar  manner  be  the  cafe  with  relation  to 
itfelf,  fince  it  has  appeared  to  be  both  different  from  and 
the  fame  with  itfelf;  fo  that,  according  to  both  thefe,  and 
according  to  each,  it  will  appear  to  be  fimilar  and  diffimilar.^ 
Necefi'arily  fo. 

But  confider  now’^  how  the  one  fubfifts  with  refpcift:  to 
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touching  itfclf  and  others,  and  not  touching.  I confider. 
For  the  one  appears  in  a certain  refpeft  to  be  in  the  whole  of 
itfelf.  Right.  But  is  the  one  alfo  in  others  ? Certainly. 
So  far  therefore  as  the  one  is  in  others  it  will  touch  others  ; 
but  fo  far  as  it  is  in  itfelf  it  will  be  hindered  from  touch- 
ing others,  but  it  will  touch  itfelf  becaufe  it  fubfifts  in  it- 
felf. So  it  appears.  And  thus,  indeed,  the  one  will  both 
touch  Itfelf  and  others.  It  will  fo.  But  what  will  you  fay 
to  this  ? Mull  not  every  thing  which  is  about  to  touch 
any  thing  be  fituated  in  a place  proximate  to  and  after  that 
which  it  is  about  to  touch,  and  in  which  when  fituated  it 
touches  ? It  is  neceflary.  ‘The  one^  therefore,  if  it  is  aboi* 
to  touch  itfelf,  ought  to  be  fituated  immediately  after  itfelf 
occupying  the  place  proximate  to  that  in  which  it  is.  It 
ought  fo.  Would  not  this  be  the  cafe  with  the  one  if  it  was 
two  j and  would  it  not  be  in  two  places  at  once  ? Bu 
can  this  be  the  cafe  while  it  is  the  one?  It  cannot.  The 
fame  necellity  therefore  belongs  to  the  one^  neither  to  be 
two  nor  to  touch  itfelf.  The  fame.  But  neither  will  it 
touch  others.  Why  Becaufe  we  have  faid,  that  when 
any  thing  is  about  to  touch  any  thing  which  is  feparate 
from  it,  it  ought  to  be  placed  proximate  to  that  which  it 
is  about  to  touch  ; but  that  there  rnuft  be  no  third  in  the 
middle  of  them.  True.  Two  things  therefore  at  the 
leafl  are  requifite,  if  conta£l  is  about  to  take  place.  Cer- 
tainly. But  if  a third  thing  fucceeds  to  the  two  terras, 
thefe  will  now  be  three,  but  the  contadls  two.  Certainly. 
And  thus  one  always  being  added,  one  contaft  will  be 
added,  and  it  will  come  to  pafs  that  the  contafts  will  be 
lefs  by  one  than  the  multitude  of  the  numbers : for  by 
how  much  the  two  firft  numbers  furpafled  the  conta£ls, 
fo  as  to  be  more  in  number  than  the  contacts,  by  fo  much 
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will  all  the  following  number  furpafs  the  multitude  of  the 
conta£i:s.  For  in  that  which  remains  one  will  be  added  to 
the  number,  and  one  contact  to  the  contacts.  Right.  The 
conta6ls  therefore  lefs  by  one  will  always  be  as  many  in 
number  as  the  things  themfelves.  True.  If  therefore  it 
is  one  alone,  and  not  two,  there  can  be  no  conta£l.  How 
can  there  ? Have  we  not  faid  that  fuch  things  as  are  dif- 
ferent from  ike  one  are  neither  one  nor  participate  of  it, 
fince  they  are  diflerent  ? We  have.  therefore  is 

not  number  in  others,  as  the  one  is  not  contained  in  them. 
How  can  it?  The  one  therefore  is  neither  others,  nor 
two,  nor  any  thing  poflelTmg  the  name  of  another  number. 
It  is  not.  The  one  therefore  is  one  alone,  and  will  not  be 
two.  It  will  not,  as  it  appears.  There  is  no  contact, 
therefore,  two  not  fubfifling.  There  is  not.  The  one 
therefore  will  neither  touch  other  things,  nor  will  other 
things  touch  the  one,  as  there  is  no  conta£l.  Certainly  not. 
On  all  thefe  accounts,  therefore,  the  one  will  both  touch  and 
not  touch  others  and  itfelf.  So  it  appears. 

Is  it  therefore  equal  and  unequal  to  itfelf  and  others  ? 
How  ? If  the  one  were  greater  or  lelTer  than  others,  or 
otiiers  greater  or  lefler  than  the  one,  would  it  not  follow 
that  neither  the  one,  becaufe  one,  nor  others,  becaufe  dif- 
ferent from  the  one,  would  be  greater  or  lefler  than  each 
other  from  their  own  eflences  ? But  if  each,  befides  being 
fuch  as  they  are,  fliould  poflefs  equality,  would  they  not  be 
equal  to  each  other  ? But  if  the  one  fltould  poflefs  magni- 
tude and  the  other  parvitude,  or  the  one  magnitude  but 
others  parvitude,  would  it  not  follow,  that,  with  whatever 
fpecies  magnitude  was  prefent,  that  fpecies  would  be 
greater  j but  that  the  fpecies  would  be  lefler  with  which 
parvitude  was  prefent  ? Neceflarily  fo.  Are  there  not 
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therefore  two  certain  fpecies  of  this  kind,  magnitude  and 
parvitude?  For  if  they  had  no  fubfiftence  they  could  never 
be  contrary  to  each  other,  and  be  prefent  with  beings. 
How  fhould  they  ? If  therefore  parvitude  becomes  inhe- 
rent in  the  one y it  will  either  be  inherent  in  the  whole  or  in 
a part  of  it.  It  is  necefl'ary.  But  if  it  fliould  be  inherent 
in  the' whole,  will  it  not  either  be  extended  equally  through 
the  whole  of  the  one  or  comprehend  the  one  ? Plainly  fo. 
If  parvitude  therefore  is  equally  inherent  in  the  one,  will  it 
not  be  equal  to  the  one;  but  if  it  comprehends  the  one  will 
it  not  be  greater  ? How  fhould  it  not  ? Can  therefore 
parvitude  be  equal  tp  or  greater  than  any  thing,  and  ex- 
hibit the  properties  of  magnitude  and  equality,  and  not  its 
own  ? It  is  impoffible.  Parvitude,  therefore,  will  not  be 
inherent  in  the  whole  of  the  one,  but  if  at  all,  in  a part. 
Certainly.  Nor  yet  again  in  the  whole  part  j as  the  fame 
confequences  would  enfue  in  the  whole  part  of one,  as  in 
the  whole  of  the  one:  for  it  would  either  be  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  part  in  which  it  is  inherent.  It  is  necef- 
fary.  Parvitude  therefore  will  not  be  Inherent  in  any  being, 
fmee  it  can  neither  be  in  a part  nor  in  a whole  ; nor  will 
there  be  any  thing  fmall,  except  fmallnefs  itfelf.  It  does 
not  appear  that  there  will.  Neither  will  magnitude  there- 
fore be  in  the  one  ; for  there  will  be  fome  other  thing  great 
befides  magnitude  itfelf.  I mean  that  in  which  magnitude 
is  inherent;  ai^d  this,  though  parvitude  is  not,  which  ought 
to  be  furpaffed  by  that  which  is  great ; but  which  in  this 
cafe  is  impoffible,  fince  parvitude  is  not  inherent  in  any 
being.  True.  But  indeed  magnitude  itfelf  will  not  fur- 
pafs  any  thing  elfe  but  parvitude  itfelf,  nor  will  parvitude 
be  lefs  than  any  other  than  magnitude  Itfelf.  It  will  not. 
Neither  therefore  will  other  things  be  greater  than  the  one-, 
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nor  lefler,  fince  they  neither  poflefs  magnitude  nor  parvl- 
tude  ; nor  will  thefe  two  poflefs  any  power  with  refpeQ  to 
the  one,  either  of  furpalTing  or  of  being  furpaffed,  but  this 
will  be  the  cafe  only  with  refpedl  to  each  other  : nor  on 
the  contrary  will  the  one  be  either  greater  or  lefler  than 
thefe  two,  or  others,  as  it  neither  poflelTes  magnitude  nor 
parvitude.  So  indeed  it  appears.  If  the  one  therefore  is 
neither  greater  nor  lelTer  than  others,  is  it  not  neceflary 
that  it  fliould  neither  furpafs  nor  be  furpafled  by  them  ? 

It  is  neceflary.  Is  it  not  alfo  abundantly  neceflary,  that 
that  which  neither  furpafles  nor  is  furpafled  fhould  be 
equally  afFe£led And  muft  it  not,  if  equally  aft'ecSled, 
be  equal  ? How  fhould  it  not  ? ‘The  one  therefore  will 
be  thus  circumftanced  with  refpedt  to  itfelf : w’z.  from 
neither  poireflang  magnitude  nor  parvitude  in  itfelf,  it  will 
neither  furpafs  nor  be  furpafled  by  itfelf ; but  being  equally 
affefted  it  will  be  equal  to  itfelf.  Entirely  fo.  The  one 
therefore  will  be  equal  both  to  itfelf  and  others.  .So  it 
appears. 

But  if  the  one  fhould  be  in  itfelf,  it  would  alfo  be  ex- 
ternally about  itfelf  3 and  fo,  through  comprehending  it- 
felf, it  would  be  greater  than  itfelf  j but  from  being  com- 
prehended lefs  than  itfelf : and  thus  the  one  would  be  both 
greater  and  lefler  than  itfelf.  It  would  fo.  Is  not  this 
alfo  neceflary,  that  nothing  has  any  fubfidence  befides  the 
me  and  others  ? How  flrould  it  be  otherwife  ?■  But  ought 
not  whatever  has  a being  to  be  always  fomewhere  ? Cer- 
tainly. And  does  not  that  which  fubfifts  in  another  fub- 
flft  as  the  lefler  in  the  greater  ? For  one  thing  cannot  in 
any  other  way  fubfift  in  another.  It  cannot.  But  fince 
there  is  nothing  elfc  except  the  one  and  others,  and  it  is 
neceflary  that  thefe  fhould  be  in  fomething,  is  it  not  necef-  I 
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fary  that  they  fliould  be  in  one  another,  viz.  others  in  the 
one^  and  the  sue  in  others ; or  that  they  fliould  be  nowhere  ? 
It  appears  fo.  Becaufe  therefore  the  one  is  in  others,  others 
will  be  greater  than  the  one,  through  comprehending  it ; 
but  the  one  will  be  lefs  than  others,  becaufe  comprehended ; 
but  if  others  are  inherent  in  the  one^  the  one  on  the  fame 
account  will  be  greater  than  others  ; but  others  will  be 
lefs  than  the  one.  It  appears  fo.  The  one  therefore  is  equal 
to,  greater  and  lefler,  both  than  itfelf  and  others.  It  feems 
fo.  But  if  it  is  greater,  equal,  and  lefler,  it  will  be  of  equal, 
more,  and  fewer  meafures,  both  than  itfelf  and  others 
and  if  of  meafures,  alfo  of  parts.  How  fliould  it  not  ? 
Being  therefore  of  equal,  more,  and  fewer  meafures,  it  w'ill 
alfo  be  more  and  lefs  in  number,  both  with  refpedl;  to  it- 
felf and  others  ; and  alfo,  for  the  fame  reafon,  equal  to  it- 
felf and  others.  How  ? That  which  is  greater  poflefles 
more  meafures  than  that  which  is  fmaller,  and  contains  as 
many  parts  as  meafures ; and  that  which  is  lefler  in  the 
fame  manner,  as  alfo  that  which  is  equal.  It  is  fo.  Since 
the  one ^ therefore,  is  both  greater,  lelTer,  and  equal  to  Itfelf, 
will  it  not  alfo  contain  meafures  equal  to,  more  and  fewer 
than  itfelf  ? And  if  of  meafures,  will  not  this  alfo  be  true 
of  parts  {’  How  fliould  it  not  ? If  therefore  it  contains 
equal  parts  with  itfelf,  it  will  be  equal  in  multitude  to  it- 
felf : but  if  more,  more  in  multitude,  and  if  fewer,  lefs  in 
ipultitude,  than  itfelf.  It  appears  fo.  But  will  the  one  be 
funilarly  afFecled  towards  others?  For  fmee  it  appears  to 
be  greater  than  others,  is  it  not  necelTary  that  it  fliould  be 
more  in  number  than  others?  but,  becaufe  it  is  lefler,  muft 
it  not  alfo  be  fewer  in  number?  and  becaufe  equal  in  mag- 
nitude, mufl  it  not  alfo  be  equal  in  multitude  to  others  ? 
Jt  is  neceflary.  And  thus  again,  as  it  appears,  the  one  will 
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be  equal,  more,  and  lefs  in  number,  both  than  itfelf  and 
others.  It  will  fo. 

Will  the  one  therefore  participate  of  time  ? And  is  it, 
and  does  it  fubfift  in  becoming  to  be  younger  and  older, 
both  than  itfelf  and  others  ? And  again,  neither  younger 
nor  older  than  itfelf  and  others,  though  participating  of 
time  ? How  ? To  be  in  a certain  refpeft  is  prefent  with 
it,  fince  it  is  the  one.  Certainly.  But  what  elfe  is  to  be 
than  a participation  of  effence  with  the  prefent  time  ? In 
the  fame  manner  as  it  ’ivas  is  a communication  of  effence 
with  the  part,  and  it  will  be  with  the  future  I It  is  no  other. 
It  muff  participate  therefore  of  time,  if  it  participates  of 
being.  Entirely  fo.  Muff  it  not  therefore  participate  of 
/time  in  progreffion  ^ Certainly.  It  will  always  therefore 
fubfift  in  becoming  to  be  older  than  Itfelf,  if  it  proceeds  ac- 
cording to  time.  It  is  ncceffarv.  Do  v.''e  therefore  call  to 
mind  that  the  older  is  always  becoming  older,  becaufe  it  is 
always  becoming  younger  ? We  do  call  it  to  mind.  Does 
not  the  one,  therefore,  while  it  is  becoming  older  than  itfelf, 
fubfift  in  becoming  older  than  itfelf,  while  it  is  becoming 
younger  than  itfelf  ^ Neceffarily  fo.  It  will  therefore  be- 
come both  younger  and  older  than  itfelf.  Certainly.  But 
is  it  not  then  older  when  it  fubfifts  in  becoming  to  be  accord- 
ing to  the  prefent  time,  which  is  between  it  was  and  it  will 
Z>tf:for,  through  proceeding  from  the  paft  to  the  future,  it 
will  not  pafs  beyond  the  prefent  ti:w  ? It  will  not.  Will 
it  not  therefore  ceafe  becoming  to  be  older,  when  it  ar- 
rives at  the  now,  and  is  no  longer  becoming  to  be,  but  is  now 
older  I For  while  it  proceeds  it  will  never  be  compre- 
hended by  the  now.  For  that  which  proceeds  fubfifts  in 
fuch  a manner  as  to  touch  upon  both  the  now  and  the  fu- 
ture time  i departing  indeed  from  the  now,  but  apprehend^ 
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Ing  the  future,  bccaufe  it  fubfifts  in  the  middle  of  the  fu- 
ture and ww.  True.  But  if  it  be  neceffary  that  what- 
ever is  becoming  to  be  fliould  not  pafs  by  the  tww  or  the 
prefent  time,  lienee,  as  foon  as  it  arrives  at  the  fioiv,  it  will 
always  ceafe  becoming  to  be,  and  is  then  that  which  It  was 
in  purfuit  of  becoming.  It  appears  fo.  l^he  one^  therefore, 
w^en  in  becoming  older  it  arrives  at  the  will  ceafe  Zv- 
cotn'nig  to  be,  and  then  is  older.  Entirely  fo.  Is  it  not  there- 
fore older  than  that  in  refpedb  of  which  it  becomes  older? 
And  does  it  not  become  older  than  itfelf  ? Certainly.  And 
is  not  the  older  older  than  the  younger  ? It  is.  The  one 
therefore  is  younger  than  itfelf,  when  in  becoming  older 
it  arrives  at  the  fioav.  It  is  necefl'ary.  But  the  nenv  is  always 
prefent  with  the  one,  through  the  whole  of  its  being  ; for  it 
is  always  no’iv  as  long  as  it  is.  How  fhould  it  not  ? The 
one  therefore  always  is,  and  is  becoming  to  be  younger 
and  older  than  itfelf.  So  it  appears.  But  is  the  one,  or  does 
it  fubfift  in  becoming  to  be,  in  a time  more  extended  than  or 
equal  to  itfelf  ? In  an  equal  time.  But  that  which  either 
is  or  fubfifts  in  becoming  to  be  in  an  equal  time  poflefles  the 
fame  age.  How  fhould  it  not  ? But  that  which  has  the 
fame  age  is  neither  older  nor  younger.  By  no  means. 
The  one,  therefore,  fince  it  both  fubfifts  In  becoming  to  be 
and  is.  In  a time  equal  to  itfelf,  neither  is  nor  is  becoming 
to  be  younger  nor  older  than  itfelf,  It  does  not  appear  to 
me  that  It  can. 

But  how  is  it  affecled  with  refpedl:  to  others  ? I know 
not  what  to  fay.  But  this  you  may  fay,  that  things  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  becaufe  they  are  others,  and  not  another, 
are  more  than  the  one.  For  that  which  is  another  is  one  } 
but  being  others  they  are  more  than  one,  and  poflefs  multi- 
tude, They  do.  But  multitude  participates  of  a greater 
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number  than  the  one  ? How  fhould  it  not  ? What  then  ? 
Do  we  fay  that  things  more  in  number  are  generated,  or 
have  been  generated,  before  the  few  ? We  aflert  this  of 
the  few  before  the  many.  That  which  is  the  feweft  there- 
fore is  fird  : but  is  not  this  the  one  P Certainly.  The  one 
therefore  becomes  the  firfl  of  all  things  polTefling  number: 
but  all  other  things  have  number,  if  they  are  others  and  not 
another.  They  have  indeed.  ^ But  that  which  is  lirlt  gene- 
rated has  I think  a priority  of  fubfillence : but  others  are 
pofterior  to  this.  But  fuch  as  have  an  alter  generation  are 
younger  than  that  which  had  a prior  genera,tion  : and  thus 
others  will  be  younger  than  the  one^  but  the  one  will  be  older 
than  others.  It  will  indeed.  But  what  fliail  we  fay  to 
this  ? Can  the  one  be  generated  contrary  to  its  nature,  or 
is  this  impoffible  ? ImpolTible.  But  the  one  appears  to 
confift  of  parts  j and  if  of  parts,  it  poflefies  a beginning, 
end,  and  middle.  Certainly.  Is  not  therefore  the  begin- 
ning generated  firll  of  all,  both  of  the  one  and  of  every 
other  thing;  and  after  the  beginning  all  the  other  parts,  as 
far  as  to  the  end.?  What  then?  And  indeed  we  fhould  fry 
that  all  thefe  are  parts  of  a whole  and  of  one  ; but  tliat  the 
one,  together  with  the  end,  is  generated  one  and  a nrhole. 
We  fliould  fay  fo.  But  the  end  I think  mull;  be  generated 
lalt  of  all,  and  the  one  mull  be  naturally  generated  together 
•with  this;  fo  that  theone^  fmee  it  is  necefi'ary  that  it  fliould 
not  be  generated  eontrary  to  nature,  being  produeed  toge- 
ther with  the  end,  will  be  naturally  generated  the  lad  of 
others.  The  one  therefore  is  younger  than  others,  but 
others  are  older  than  the  one.  So  again  it  appears  to  me. 
But  what,  muft  not  the  beginning  or  any  other  part  what- 
ever of  the  one^  or  of  any  thing  elfe,  if  it  is  a part,  and  not 
parts — muft  it  not  neceflarily  be  one,  fmee  it  is  a part  ? 
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Ncceflarily.  The  one.,  therefore,  while  becoming  to  be,  to- 
gether with  the  firft  part,  will  be  generated,  and  together 
with  the  fecond  ; and  it  will  never  defert  any  one  of  the 
other  generated  parts,  till  arriving  at  the  extremity  it  be- 
comes one  whole ; neither  excluded  from  the  middle,  nor 
from  the  laft,  nor  the  finl,  nor  from  any  other  whatever 
in  its  generation.  True.  The  one  therefore  will  pofi'efs  the 
fame  age  with  others,  as  (if  it  be  not  the  one  contrary  to  its 
own  nature)  it  will  be  generated  neither  prior  nor  pofterlor 
to  others,  but  together  with  them  •,  and  on  this  account 
the  one  will  neither  be  older  nor  younger  than  others,  nor 
others  than  the  one  ; but,  according  to  the  former  reafon- 
ing,  the  one  was  both  older  and  younger  than  others,  and 
others  in  a fimllar  manner  than  it.  Entirely  fo. 

After  this  manner  therefore  the  one  fubfifts  and  is  gene- 
rated. But  what  flrall  we  fay  refpecllng  its  becoming  older 
and  younger  than  others,  and  others  than  the  one ; and 
again,  that  it  neither  becomes  older  nor  younger?  Shall  we 
fay  that  it  fubfifts  in  the  fame  manner  with  refpeft  to  the 
term  becoming  to  be  as  with  refpedl;  to  the  term  to  be  ? Or 
otherwlfe  ? I am  not  able  to  fay.  But  I am  able  to  affirm 
this,  that  however  one  thing  may  be  older  than  another, 
yet  it  cannot  otherwife  fubfift  in  becoming  to  be  older,  than 
by  that  difference  of  age  which  it  poffeffed  as  foon  as  it  was 
born  : nor  on  the  contrary  can  that  which  is  younger  fub- 
fift in  becoming  to  be  younger,  otherwife  than  by  the  fame 
difference.  For  equal  things  being  added  to  unequals, 
whether  they  are  times  or  any  thing  elfe,  always  caufe 
them  to  differ  by  the  fame  interval  by  which  they  were 
diftant  at  firft.  How  ffiould  it  be  otherwife  ? That  nuhich 
is  therefore  cannot  fubfift  in  becoming  to  be  older  or  younger 
^han  one  beings  fince  it  is  always  equally  different  from  it 


in 
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In  age : but  this  is  and  was  older,  but  that  younger ; but 
by  no  means  fubfifts  in  becoming  fo.  True.  That  which 
is  one,  therefore,  will  never  fubfift  in  becoming  to  be  either 
older  or  younger  than  other  beings.  Never.  But  fee 
whether  by  this  means  other  things  will  become  younger 
and  older.  After  what  manner.?  The  fame  as  that  through 
which  the  one  appeared  to  be  older  than  others,  and  others 
than  the  one.  What  then  ^ Since  the  one  is  older  than 
others,  it  was  for  a longer  period  of  time  than  others. 
Certainly. 

But  again  confider,  if  we  add  an  equal  time  to  a longer 
and  fltorter  time,  does  the  longer  differ  from  the  fliorter 
by  an  equal  or  by  a fmaller  part  ? By  a fmaller.  The  oncy 
therefore,  will  not  differ  from  others  by  fo  great  an  age 
afterwards  as  before  ; but,  receiving  an  equal  time  with 
ethers,  it  will  always  differ  by  a lefs  age  than  before.  Will 
it  not  be  fo?  Certainly.  But  does  not  that  which  differs 
lefs  in  age,  with  refpecf  to  any  thing,  than  it  did  before, 
become  younger  than  before,  with  refpecft  to  thofe  than 
which  it  was  before  older?  Younger.  But  if  it  is  younger, 
will  not,  on  the  contrary,  others  with  refpeft  to  the  one  be 
older  than  before  ? Entirely  fo.  That  therefore  which 
was  generated  younger,  will  fubfift  in  becoming  to  he  older, 
with  refpefl  to  that  which  was  before  generated  and  is 
older  j but  it  never  is  older,  but  always  is  becoming 
older  than  it;  the  one  indeed  advancing  to  a more  juvenile 
ftate,  but  the  other  to  one  more  aged  : but  that  which  is 
older  is  becoming  to  be  younger  than  the  younger,  after  the 
fame  manner.  For  both  tending  to  that  which  is  contrary, 
they  fubfift  in  becoming  contrary  to  each  other ; the 
younger  becoming  older  than  the  older,  and  the  older 
younger  than  the  younger : but  they  are  not  able  to  become 
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fo.  For  if  they  (hould  become  they  would  no  longer  fubfift 
in  becomings  but  would  now  be.  But  now  they  are  becom- 
ing younger  and  older  than  each  other;  and  the  one  indeed 
becomes  younger  than  others  becaufe  It  appears  to  be  older, 
and  to  have  a prior  generation : but  others  are  older  than 
the  one,  becaufe  they  have  a pofterior  generation ; and,  from 
the  fame  reafon,  other  things  will  be  fimilarly  related  vnth 
refpefl:  to  the  one,  fince  they  appear  to  be  more  ancient  and 
to  have  a prior  generation.  So  Indeed  it  appears.  Does 
it  not  follow,  that  fo  far  as  the  one  does  not  become  younger 
or  older  than  the  other,  becaufe  they  differ  by  an  equal 
number  from  each  other,  that  fo  far  as  this,  the  one  will 
not  become  older  or  younger  than  others,  nor  others  than 
the  one  ? But  that,  fo  far  as  it  is  neceffary,  that  the  prior 
fhould  always  differ  from  fuch  as  are  becoming  to  be  pof- 
terior, and  the  pofterior  from  the  prior;  fo  far  it  is  necef- 
fary  that  they  fliould  become  older  and  younger  than  each 
other,  both  others  than  the  one  and  the  one  than  others  ? 
Entirely  fo.  On  all  thefe  accounts,  therefore,  the  one  zx, 
and  IS  becoming  to  be,  older  and  younger  both  than  itfelf  and 
others  ; and  again,  neither  zx  nor  is  becoming  to  older  nor 
younger  than  itfelf  and  others.  It  is  perfedlly  fo.  But 
fmee  the  one  participates  of  time,  and  of  becoming  to  be 
older  and  younger,  is  it  not  neceffary  that  it  fhould  partici- 
pate of  the  paft,  prefent,  and  future,  fince  it  participates 
of  time  ? It  is  neceffary.  The  one  therefore  was,  and  is, 
and  will  be  ; and  was  generated,  and  is  generated,  and 
will  be  generated.  What  then  And  there  will  alfo  be 
fomething  belonging  to  it,  and  which  may  be  afferted  of 
it,  and  which  was,  and  is,  and  will  be.  Entirely  fo.  There 
will  therefore  be  fcience,  opinion,  and  fenfe  of  the  one,  fince 
\ve  have  now  treated  of  all  thefe  things  about  it.  You 
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fpeak  rightly.  A name  therefore  and  difcourfe  may  fub- 
fift  about  the  one,  and  it  may  be  denominated  and  fpoken 
of : and  whatever  particulars  of  the  fame  kind  take  place 
in  other  things,  will  alfo  take  place  about  the  one.  The 
cafe  is  perfeftly  fo. 

In  the  third  place  let  us  confider,  if  the  one  fubfifls  in 
the  manner  we  have  already  aflerted,  is  it  not  neceflary 
lince  it  is  both  one  and  many,  and  again  neither  one  nor 
many,  and  participating  of  time,  that  becaufe  it  is  one  it 
Iliould  participate  of  efi'ence  ; but  that  becaufc  it  is  not,  it 
fliould  not  at  any  time  participate  of  eirence  ? It  is  neceD 
fary.  Is  it  therefore  poffible,  that  when  it  participates 
and  becomes  fuch  as  it  is,  that  then  it  fhould  not  partici- 
pate ; or  that  it  fhould  participate  when  it  does  not  parti- 
cipate ? It  cannot  be  poffible.  It  participates  therefore 
at  one  time,  and  does  not  participate  at  another  : for  thus 
alone  can  it  participate  and  not  participate  of  the  fame. 
Right.  Is  not  that  alfo  time,  when  it  receives  being  and 
again  lofes  it  ? Or  how  can  it  be  poffible,  that  being  fuch 
as  it  is,  it  fhould  at  one  time  poffefs  the  fame  thing,  and  at 
another  time  not,  unlefs  it  both  receives  and  lofes  it?  No 
othcrwife.  Do  you  not  denominate  the  receiving  of  ef- 
fence  to  become  P I do.  And  is  not  to  lofe  efi'ence  the 
fame  as  to  perifh  ? Entirely  fo.  The  one,  therefore,  as  it 
feems,  by  receiving  and  lofmg  efi'ence,  is  generated  and  pe- 
rifhes.  NecelTarily  fo.  But  fmce  it  is  both  one  and  many, 
and  fubfifls  in  becoming  to  be  and  perifliing,  when  it  be- 
comes one  does  it  ceafe  to  be  many,  and  when  it  becomes 
many  does  it  ceafe  to  be  one  ? Entirely  fo.  But  in  con- 
fequence  of  becoming  one  and  many,  mufl  it  not  be  fepa- 
rated  and  colletfled?  It  mufl.  And  when  it  becomes  difli- 
milar  and  fimilar,  muft  it  not  be  affimilated  and  diffimH 
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lated  ? Certainly.  And  when  it  becomes  greater,  lefTer, 
and  equal,  mufi;  it  not  be  increafed,  corrupted,  and  equal- 
ized ? It  muft  fo.  But  when  from  being  moved  it  (lands 
Hill,  and  when  from  ftanding  dill  it  is  changed  into  being 
moved,  it  is  requifite  that  it  (hould  not  fubfift  in  one  time. 
How  (liould  it  ? But  that  which  before  (lood  dill,  and  is 
afterwards  moved,  and  was  before  moved  and  afterwards 
dands  dill,  cannot  differ  thefe  affedlions  without  mutation. 
For  how  can  it  ? But  there  is  no  time  in  which  any  thing 
can  neither  be  moved  nor  dand  dill.  There  is  not.  But 
it  cannot  be  changed  without  mutation.  It  is  not  pro- 
bable that  it  can.  When  therefore  will  it  be  changed  ? 
For  neither  while  it  dands  dill,  nor  while  it  is  moved,  will 
it  be  changed  : nor  while  it  is  in  time.  It  will  not.  Is 
that  any  wonderful  thing  in  which  it  will  be  when  it 
changes  ? What  thing  ? The  fuddeny  or  that  which  un- 
apparently  darts  forth  to  the  view.  For  the  fudden  feems 
to  fignify  fome  fuch  thing,  as  that  from  which  it  palfes  into 
each  of  thefe  conditions.  For  while  it  dands  dill,  it  will 
not  be  changed  from  da?iding,  nor  while  in  motion  will  it 
be  changed  from  motion ; but  that  wonderful  nature  the 
fudden  is  fituated  between  motion  and  abiding,  is  in  no  time, 
and  into  this  and  from  this  that  which  is  moved  pafles 
into  danding  dill,  and  that  which  dands  dill  into  motion. 
It  appears  fo.  The  one^  therefore,  if  it  dands  dill  and  is 
moved,  mud  be  changed  into  each  : for  thus  alone  will  it 
produce  both  thefe  ade£lions.  But  becoming  changed.  It 
will  be  changed  fuddenly  ; and  when  it  changes  will  be  in 
no  time  ; for  it  will  then  neither  dand  dill  nor  be  moved. 
It  will  not.  Will  the  one  alfo  be  thus  affe6led  with  refpe6l 
to  other  mutations  ? And  when  it  is  changed  from  being 
into  the  lofs  of  beingy  or  from  non-being  into  becoming  to  bcy 

does 
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does  It  not  then  become  a medium  between  certain  mo- 
tions and  abidings  ? And  then  neitlier  is  nor  is  not,  nor 
becomes  nor  perifhes  ? It  appears  fo.  And  in  the  fame 
manner,  when  it  paffes  from  one  Into  many  and  from  many 
into  one,  it  is  neither  one  nor  many,  nor  is  it  fepatated  nor 
colledled.  And  in  paffing  from  fimllar  to  diffimilar,  and 
from  diffimilar  to  fimilar,  it  is  neither  fimilar  nor  diffimilar, 
nor  is  affimllated  nor  diffimilated.  And  while  it  paffes 
from  fmall  into  great,  and  into  equal  or  its  contrary,  it  will 
neither  be  fmall  nor  great,  nor  unequal,  nor  increafing,  nor 
periffiing,  nor  equalized.  It  does  not  appear  that  it  can. 

But  all  thefe  paffions  the  one  will  fuffer,  if  it  is.  How  fliould 
it  not  ? 

But  ffiould  we  not  confider  what  other  things  ought  to 
fuffer  if  the  one  is?  We  ffiould.  Let  us  relate,  therefore, 
if  the  one  is,  what  other  things  ought  to  fuffer  from  the  one. 

By  all  means.  Does  it  not  follow  that  becaufe  other  things 
are  different  from  the  one  they  are  not  the  one : for  other- 
wife  they  would  not  be  different  from  the  one?  Right.  j 
Nor  yet  are  others  entirely  deprived  of  the  one,  but  parti-  I 
cipate  it  in  a certain  refpedf.  In  what  refpedl  ? Becaufe 
things  different  from  the  one  are  different,  from  their  hav- 
ing parts:  for  if  they  had  not  parts  they  would  be  entirely 
one.  Right.  But  parts  we  have  aflerted  belong  to  that 
which  is  a whole.  We  have  fo.  But  it  is  neceffary  that 
a whole  ffiould  be  one  compofed  from  many,  of  which  one 
the  many  are  parts : for  each  of  the  parts  ought  not  to  be 
a part  of  many,  but  of  a whole.  How  fo  ? If  any  thing  1 

ffiould  be  a part  of  many,  among  which  it  fubfifls  itfelf,  it  ^ 

would  doubtlefs  be  a part  of  itfelf  (which  is  impoffible),  ' 
and  of  each  one  of  the  others  ; fmce  it  is  a part  of  all.  For 
if  it  is  not  a part  of  one  of  thefe  it  will  be  a part  of  the 

others. 
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others,  this  being  exceptcil;  and  fo  it  will  not  be  a part  of 
each  one  : and  not  being  a part  of  each,  It  will  be  a part  of 
no  one  of  the  many : and  being  a part  of  no  one  of  the 
many,  it  is  impoflible  that  it  lliould  be  any  thing  belonging 
to  ail  thofe,  of  no  one  of  which  it  Is  either  a part  or  any- 
thing elie.  So  it  appears.  A part  therefore  is  neither  a 
part  of  many  nor  of  all ; but  of  one  certain  idea  and  of  one 
certain  thing  which  we  call  a whole,  and  which  becomes 
one  perfe£l  thing  from  all : for  a part  indeed  is  a part  of 
this.  Entirely  fo.  If  therefore  other  things  have  parts^ 
they  will  alfo  participate  of  a whole  and  one.  Certainly. 
One  perfe^l  whole,  therefore,  poflelTing  parts,  mull  ne'cef- 
farily  be  different  from  the  one.  It  is  neceffary.  But  the 
fame  reafoning  is  true  concerning  each  of  the  parts  : for  it 
is  neceffary  that  each  of  thefe  fhould  participate  of  the  one. 
For  if  each  of  thefe  is  a part,  the  very  being  each,  in  a cer- 
tain refpecl,  fignifics  one ; fmee  it  is  diftinguifhed  from 
others,  and  has  a fubfillence  by  itfelf,  if  it  is  that  which  is 
called  each.  Right.  But  it  participates  of  the  one  as  it  is 
evidently  fomething  different  from  the  one ; for  otherwife 
it  would  not  participate,  but  would  be  the  one  itfelf.  But 
now  it  is  impoffible  that  any  thing  can  be  the  one  except 
the  one  itfelf.  Impolhble.  But  it  is  neceffary  both  to  a 
whole  and  to  a part  to  participate  of  the  one  : for  a whole 
is  one  certain  thi:ig  and  has  parts.  But  each  part  what- 
ever, which  is  a part  of  the  whole,  is  one  part.  It  is  fo. 
Mull  not  tlierefore  thofe  which  participate  of  the  one  parti- 
cipate it,  as  being  different  from  the  one  ? How  Ihould 
they  not  ? But  things  different  from  the  one  will  in  a cer- 
tain refpe£l  be  many  j for  if  things  different  from  the  one 
were  neither  one  nor  more  than  one,  they  would  be  no- 
thing. They  would.  But  fince  the  things  which  partici- 
pate 
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pate  of  one  part  and  one  whole  are  more  than  one,  Is  It  not 
neceflary  that  thefe  very  things  which  participate  of  iheone 
fliould  be  infinite  in  multitude  ? How?  Thus;  they  are 
different  from  the  otie,  nor  are  they  participants  of  the  one, 
then  when  they  have  already  participated  of  it.  Certainly. 
Are  not  thofe  multitudes  in  which  the  one  is  not  ? Mul- 
titudes, certainly.  What  then  ? If  we  fhould  be  willing 
by  cogitation  to  take  away  the  leaft  quantity  from  thefe, 
would  it  not  be  neceffary  that  this  quantity  which  is  taken 
away  fhould  be  multitude,  and  not  one,  fince  it  does  not 
participate  of  the  one  ? It  is  neceffary.  By  always  fur- 
veying  therefore  another  nature  of  form,  itfelf  fubfifling 
by  itfelf,  will  not  any  quantity  of  it  which  we  may  behold 
be  infinite  in  multitude  ? Entirely  fo.  And  fince  every 
part  becomes  one,  the  parts  will  have  bounds  with  refpeif 
to  each  other,  and  to  the  whole  ; and  the  whole  with  re- 
fpe6l  to  the  parts.  Perfectly  fo.  It  will  happen  there- 
fore to  things  different  from  the  one,  as  it  appears  both  from 
the  one  and  from  their  communicating  with  each  other,  that 
a certain  fomething  different  will  take  place  in  them ; which 
indeed  affords  to  them  a bound  towards  each  other,  while 
In  the  mean  time  the  nature  of  thefe  caufes  them  to  become 
effentially  connedfed  with  infinity.  It  appears  fo.  And 
thus  things  different  from  the  one,  both  as  wholes  and  ac- 
cording to  parts,  are  infinite  and  participate  of  bound. 
Entirely  fo.  Are  they  not  therefore  fimilar  and  diffimilar, 
both  to  each  other  and  to  themfelves  ? Why  ? Becaufe, 
fo  far  as  all  of  them  are  in  a certain  refpedl  infinite,  ac- 
, cording  to  their  own  nature,  they  all  of  them,  in  confe- 
quence  of  this,  fuffer  that  which  is  the  fame.  Plow  fliould 
they  not?  But  fo  far  as  they  fuffer  to  be  bounded  and  in- 
finite, which  are  paffions  contrary  to  each  other,  they  fuf- 
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fer  tliefe  paHions.  Certainly.  But  things  contrary,  as  fucli,  j 

are  mofl:  dinimllar.  What  then?  According  to  eacli  of 
I thcfe  paflions,  therefore,  they  are  fimilar  to  themfelves  and 
I to  each  other ; but,  according  to  both,  they  are  on  both 
I fides  mofl:  contrary  and  diffimilar.  It  appears  fo.  And 

I thus  others  will  be  the  fame  with  themfelves  and  with  each 
j other,  and  fimilar  and  dilTimllar.  They  will  foi  And 
I again,  they  will  be  the  fame  and  different  from  each  other, 
will  both  be  moved  and  ftand  ftill ; and  it  will  not  be  dif- 
ficult to  find  all  kinds  of  contrary  paffions  fuffered  by  things 
different  from  the  one,  while  they  appear  to  be  paffive,  la 
the  manner  we  have  related.  You  fpeak  rightly. 

Shall  we  not  therefore  pafs  by  thefe  things  as  evident,  - 't 

and  again  confider  if  the  one  is,  whether  things  different 
from  the  one  will  fubfift  not  in  this  manner,  or  whether  in 
this  manner  alone  ? Entirely  fo.  Let  us  therefore  affert’  t 

again  from  the  beginning,  if  the  one  is,  what  things  different 
from  the  one  ought  to  fuffer.  Let  us.  Is  therefore  the  one 
feparate  from  others,  and  are  others  feparate  from  the  one? 

Why?  Becaufe  there  is  no  other  different  befides  thefe, 
viz.  that  which  is  different  from  the  one,  and  that  which  is  < 
different  from  others  j for  all  that  can  be  fpoken  is  afferted, 
when  we  fay  the  one  and  others.  All  indeed*  There  is 
nothing  elfe  therefore  befides  thefe,  in  which  the  one  and  I 

others  can  fubfift  after  the  fame  manner.  Nothing.  The 
one  and  others,  therefore,  are  never  in  the  fame.  It  does  not  I 

appear  that  they  are.  Are  they  feparate  therefore?  They  | 

are.  We  have  likewife  afferted  that  the  truly  one  has  not  j 

any  parts.  For  how  can  it  ? Neither  therefore  will  the 
whole  of  theoneht  in  (?//?>frj-,nor  the  parts  of  it,  if  it  is  feparate  j 

from  others,  and  has  no  parts.  How  ftiould  it  not  be  fo  ? | 

In  no  way  therefore  wdll  others  participate  of  the  one,  fince 
! A a they 
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they  neither  participate  according  to  a certain  part  of  If> 
nor  according  to  the  whole.  It  docs  not  appear  that  they 
can.  By  no  means  therefore  are  others  the  btte,  nor  have 
they  any  cm  in  themfelves.  They  have  not.  Neither  then 
are  other  things  many  ; for,  if  they  were  many,  each  of 
them,  as  being  a part  of  a whole,  would  be  one  : but  now 
things  different  from  the  one  are  neither  one  nor  many,  nor 
a whole,  nor  parts,  fmce  they  in  no  refpe£l:  participate  of 
the  one.  Right.  Others  therefore  are  neither  two  nor 
three,  nor  is  one  contained  in  them,  becaufe  they  are  en- 
tirely deprived  of  the  one.  So  it  is.  Others  therefore  are 
neither  fimilars  nor  diffimilars,  nor  the  fame  with  the  one^ 
nor  are  fimilitude  and  diffimilitude  inherent  in  them.  For 
if  they  were  fimilar  and  diffimilar,  fo  far  as  they  contained 
in  themfelves  fimilitude  and  diffimilitude,  fo  far  things  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  would  comprehend  in  themfelves  two 
contrary  fpecies.  So  it  appearsvj^^t  it  is  impoffible  for 
thofe  to  participate  of  two  certain  ^^ngs  which  do  not 
participate  of  one.  Impoffible.  0/Zirrf^tberefore  are  nei- 
ther fimilars  nor  tilfiimilars,  nor  both.  For  if  they  were 
things  fimilai^of^j^SteDi^r,  they  would  participate  of  one 
other  form  •,  and  if  they  were  both,  they  wduld  participate 
of  two  contrary  forms  : but  thefe  things  appear  to  .be  im- 
poflible.  True.  Others  therefore  are  neither  fame  nor 
different^  nor  are  moved  nor  Hand  ftill,  nor  are  generated,^ 
nor  deflroyed,  nor  are  greater,  or  lelfer,  or  equal,, nor  do 
they  fuffer  any  thing  elfe  of  this  kind.  For  if  others  QO\x\i 
fuflain  to  fuffer  any  fuch  affeftion,  they  would  participate 
of  one  and  twm,  and  of  even  and  oddj  all  which  it  appears 
impoffible  for  them  to  participate,  fince  they  are  entirely 
deprived  of  the  one.' , All  this  is  moft  true.  Hence,  then, 
if  the  one  isy  the  'one  is  all  things  and  nothing  ; and  iii, . 
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JirAilarly  afFe^bed  towards  itfelf  and  towards  others.  En- 
tirely fo. 

Let  this  then  be  admitted.  But  fhould  we  not  after  this 
confider  what  ought  to  happen  if  the  one  is  not  ? We 
fliould.  What  then  will  be  the  hypothefis  if  the  one  is  not? 
Will  It  differ  from  the  hypothefis  if  that  which  is  not  one  is 
not  ? It  will  indeed  differ.  Will  it  only  differ,  or  is  the 
hypotliefis  if  that  which  is  not  one  is  not,  entirely  contrary  to 
the  hypothefis  if  the  one  is  not  ? Entirely  contrary.  But 
what,  if  any  one  fliould  fay,  if  magnitude  is  not,  or  parvi- 
tude  is  not,  or  any  thing  elfe  of  this  kind,  would  he  not 
evince  in  each  of  thefe  that  he  fpeaks  of  that  which  is  not 
as  fomething  different?  Entirely  fo.  Would  he  not  there- 
fore now  evince  that  he  calls  that  which  is  not  different 
from  others,  when  he  fays  if  the  one  is  not ; and  fhould  we 
underftand  that  which  he  fays  ? We  fliould  underftand. 
In  the  firfl:  place  therefore  he  fpeaks  of  fomething  which 
may  be  known ; and  afterwards  of  fomething  different 
from  others  when  he  fays  the  one,  whether  he  adds  to  it  to 
be  or  not  'to  be  : for  that  which  is  faid  not  to  be,  will  be  not 
the  lefs  known,  and  that  it  is  fomething  different  from 
others  : is  it  not  fo  ? It  is  neceffary  it  fhould.  Let  us 
therefore  relate  from  the  beginning,  f the  one  is  not,  what 
ought  to  be  the  confequence.  In  the  firfl  place,  therefore, 
this  as  it  appears  ought  to  happen  it,  that  either  there  fliould 
be  a fcience  of  it,  or  that  nothing  of  what  is  pronounced 
can  be  known,  when  any  one  fays  if  the  one  is  not.  True. 
Muff  not  this  alfo  happen,  that  either  other  things  mufl  be 
different  from  it,  or  that  it  muff  be  faid  to  be  different  from 
others?  Entirely  fo.  Diverfity,  therefore,  befides  fcience,  is 
prefent  with  it ; for  when  any  one  fays  that  the  one  is  different 
from  others,  he  will  not  fpeak  of  the  diverfity  of  others, 
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but  of  the  dlverfity  of  the  one.  It  appears  fo.  And  be*- 
jfides,  that  which  is  not,  or  non-being,  will  participate  of 
thatf  and  of  fome  certain  thin^,  and  of  ihis^  and  of  thefe^  and 
every  thing  of  this  kind.  For  neither  could  the  one  be 
fpoken  of,  nor  things  difterent  from  the  one,  nor  would  any- 
thing be  prefent  with  it,  nor  could  it  be  denominated  any 
thing,  if  it  neither  participated  of  fome  certain  thing  or 
things  of  this  kind.  Right.  But  to  be  cannot  be  prefent 
with  the  one  if  it  is  not  *,  though  nothing  hinders  but  it  may 
participate  of  the  many  : but  indeed  it  is  neceflary  that  it 
fhould,  if  the  one  is  that,  and  is  not  fomething  different  from 
that.  If  tlierefore  it  is  neither  the  one  nor  that,  neither  will 
it  be  ; but  difeourfe  mufl.  take  place  about  fomething  elfe» 
and  it  will  be  neceiTary  to  pronounce  nothing  concerning 
it.  But  if  the  one  is  eftablifhed  as  that  and  not  as  another ^ 
it  is  neceflary  that  it  fhould  participate  of  that  and  of  many 
other  things.  Entirely  fo..  • DifTimilitude  therefore  is  pre- 
fent with  it  as  to  other  things : for  other  tilings  being  dif- 
ferent from  the  one,  will  alfo  be  foreign  from  it.  Cer- 
tainly. But  are  not  things  foreign  various  ? How  fhould 
they  not  ? And  are  not  things  various  dilTimilars  ? Dif- 
iimilars.  if  therefore  they  are  diffimilars  to  the  one,  it  is 
evident  they  will  be  diffimilars  to  that  which  is  diffimilar. 
It  is  evident.  DifTimilitude  therefore  will  he.  prefent  with 
the  one,  according  to  which  others  will  be  diffitnilars  to  it. 
It  appears  fo.  But  if  a dilfimilitude  with  refpe6l  to  other 
things  belongs  to  it,  muft  not  fimilitude  to  itfelf  be  prefent 
with  it  ? How  ? If  there  be  a diffimilitude  of  the  one  with 
xefpedl  to  the  one,  difeourfe  would  not  take  place  about  a 
thing  of  this  kind  as  of  the  one;  nor  w'ould  the  hypotliefis 
be  about  the  one,  but  about  fomething  different  from  the 
9ne.  Entirely  fo.  it  ought  not.  Certainly  not.  There 
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ought  therefore  to  bii  a fimllitiule  of  the  one  with  refpe»n: 
to  Itfelf.  Tliere  ought.  But  neither  is  the  one  equal  to 
Others.  For  if  it  were  equal,  it  would  according  to  equality 
be  fimilar  to  them  ; but  both  thefe  are  impollible,  liiice 
i}:>e  one  is  not.  ImpofTible.  But  fince  it  is  not  equal  to 
Others,  is  it  not  neceffary  that  otliers  alfo  fl'.ould  not  be 
•equal  to  it  .?  It  is  neceffary.  But  are  not  things  whicl» 
are  not  equal  unequal  ? Certainly.  And  are  not  unequals 
unequal  to  that  which  is  unequal  ? Flow  fliould  they  not  ? 
^he  one  tlrerefore  will  participate  of  inequality,  according 
to  which  others  will  be  unequal  to  it.  It  will  participate. 
But  magnitude  and  parvltude  belong  to  inequality.  They 
do.  13o  magnitude  and  parvitude  therefore  belong  to  a 
one  of  this  kind  ? It  appears  they  do.  But  magnitude 
>ind  parvituxle  are  always  feparated  from  each  other.  En- 
tirely fo.  Something,  therefore,  always  fubCfts  between 
them.  Certainly.  Can  you  affign  any  thiitg  elfe  between 
thefe,  except  equality  ? Nothing  elfe.  With  whatever, 
therefore,  there  is  magnitude  and  parvitude,  with  this 
equality  alfo  is  prefent,  fubfifling  as  a medium  between 
thefe.  It  appears  fo.  But  to  the  one  which  is  ;/<?/,  equa- 
lity, magnitude,  and  parvitude,  as  it  appears,  belong. 
So  it  feems.  But  It  ought  likewife,  in  a certain  re- 
fpeft,  to  participate  of  effence.  How  fo  ^ Ought  it  to 
poffefs  the  properties  which  we  have  already  deferibed  ? 
for  unlcfs  this  is  the  cafe  we  Ihall  not  fpeak  the  truth 
when  we  fay  the  one  is  not ; but  if  tliis  is  true,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  we  have  afferted  things  which  have  a fubfift- 
ence  ; is  it  not  fo  ? It  is.  But  fince  we  aflert  that  we 
fpeak  truly,,  it  is  likewife  neceffary  to  aflert  that  we 
fpeak  of  things  which  exlft.  It  is  neceffary.  The  one 
therefore  which  Is  as  it  appears,  is ; for  if  it  is  tiot,  while 
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mt  being  *,  but  remits  fomcthlng  of  beuig  in  order  to  not 
beingy  it  will  immediately  become  being.  Entirely  fo.  It 
ought  therefore  to  have,  as  the  bond  of  not  to  be,  to  be  that 
nvhich  is  not  f , if  it  is  about  not  to  be  : juft  as  being  ought 
to  have  as  a bond  not  to  be  that  luhich  is  not  j:,  that  it  inay  be 
perfectly  that  ‘which  is.  For  thus,  in  a moft  eminent  de- 
gree, being  will  he  and  non-being  will  not  be  : being  partici- 
pating of  elTeuce,  in  order  that  it  m-ei'j  be  being ; but  of 
ejfenee  in  order  that  it  may  obtain  to  be  non-being,  if  it  is, 
about  perfe£lly  to  be  ; but  non-being  participating  of  7ton~ 
ejfenee,  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  that  which  is  not  being;  but 
participating  of  eiTencc,  in  order  that  it  may  obtain  to  he 
non-being,  if  it  Is  to  be  perfe61:ly  that  which  is  not,  Moft 
truly  fo.  Since  therefore  non-being  is  prel'ent  with  being, 
and  being  with  non-being,  is  it  not  neceflary  that  the  one  alfo, 
lince  it  Is  not,  ftiould  participate  of  being,  in  order  that  ic 
may  wot  be  ? It  is  necelTary.  Eftence  therefore  wall  ap- 
pear w'ith  the  one,  if  it  is  not.  So  it  feems.  And  non-ef- 
Jenee,  fmee  it  is  not.  How  fliould  it  not  ? Can  any  thing 


* The  criginal  is  y.n  E-at  /l/.a  ov,  and  this  is  literally/^  not  non-being. 
But  the  meaning  of  this  difficult  paflage  Is  as  follows : Any  re- 
mlfiion  of  being  is  attended  with  non-being,  which  Is  the  fame  with' 
is  t:ot;  and  if  any  thing  of  is  be  taken  away,  is  not  is  immediately, 
introduced,  and  fo  it  will  immediately  become  is  not  non-being, 
that  is,  it  is  being. 

■f  For  between  tinn  and  uvon  os,  Eiyai  fAv  ev  mull  fubfift  as  a 
medium. 

^ So  ov  jATi  Eivai  Is  the  medium  between  to  Eivai  o»  and  to 
Of : for  TO  (/o)  £iva»  f/))  Is  the  fame  as  to  iiym,  and  connedts  wi  th 
TO  Bivon  0)1 ; and  to  //>)  ov  W'lth  to  nyat  ov.  Thompfon  had  not 
the  leall  glimpfc  of  this  meaning,  as  may  be  feen  from  his  ver- 
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tlicrefore  which  Is  afleded  in  a certain  manner,  be  not  fo 
aflefted  when  not  changed  from  this  habit  ? It  cannot. 
Every  thing  therefore  fignifies  a certain  mutation,  wdiich 
is  aftefted  and  again  not  affetfed  in  fomc  particular  man- 
ner. How  fhould  it  not  ? Is  mutation  a motion,  or  v/hat 
dfe  do  we  call  it It  is  a motion.  But  has  not  the  one 
appeared  to  be  both  being  and  non-being?  Certainly.  It 
has  appeared  therefore  to  be  thus  and  not  thus  affeded.  It 
Inis.  The  one  therefore  which  is  noti-being  appears  to  be 
moved,  fmee  it  poflefles  a mutation  from  being  into  no?i- 
being.  It  appears  fo.  But  if  it  be  nowhere  among  beings, 
as  it  is  not  in  confequcnce  of  not  being,  it  cannot  pafs  elfe- 
where.  For  how  can  it?  It  will  not  therefore  be  moved 
by  tranfition.  Jt  will  not.  Neither  wnll  it  revolve  in  fame: 
for  it  will  never  touch  fame,  fince  fame  is  being.  But  it  is 
impoIBble  that  non-being  can  refide  in  any  being.  Im- 
pofTible.  The  one  therefore  nuhlch  is  not,  cannot  revolve  in 
that  in  which  it  is  not.  It  cannot.  Neither  will  the  one  be 
altered  from  itfelf,  either  into  bemg  or  non-being : for  our 
difeourfe  w'ould  no  longer  be  concerning  the  one,  if  it  was 
altered  from  Itfelf,  but  concerning  fomething  different  from 
this  one.  Right.  But  if  it  is  neither  altered,  nor  revolves 
in  fame,  nor  fuffers  tranfition,  is  there  any  way  in  wdiich 
it  can  be  moved  ? How  fliould  there  ? But  that  which 
is  immovable  muff  neceffarily  be  at  reft  ; and  that  w'hich 
is  at  reft  muft  abide  or  ftand  ftill.  It  is  neceffary.  The 
one  ’which  is  not,  therefore,  as  it  appears,  both  abides  and  is 
moved.  It  appears  fo.  But  if  it  be  moved,  there  is  a great 
neceflity  that  it  fhould  be  altered  ; for  fo  far  as  any  thing 
is  moved,  it  is  no  longer  affe£led  in  the  fame  manner  as 
before,  but  differently.  There  is  fo.  The  one,  therefore, 
fince  it  is  moved,  is  alfo  altered.  Certainly.  But  as  again 
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ir.  is  in  no  refpeft  moved,  it  vinll  be  in  no  refpeiSt  altered. 
It  will  not.  So  far  therefore  as  the  one  %vhich  is  not  is  moved,^ 
it  is  altered  ; but  fo  far  as  it  is  not  moved  it  is  not  altered. 
Certainly  not,  The  one,  therefore,  ivhich  is  not,  is  both  al- 
tered and  not  altered.  It  appears  fo.  But  is  it  not  necef- 
fary  that  when  any  thing  is  altered  it  fhould  become  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  was  before,  and  fhould  fuffer  a diflb- 
lution  of  its  former  habit ; but  that  a nature  which  is  not 
altered  fhould  neither  be  generated  nor  diflblved  ? It  is 
necefTary.  The  one,  therefore,  ’lohich  is  not,  through  being 
altered,  will  be  generated  and  diflblved ; but  at  the  fame 
time,  from  its  not  fufFering  alteration,  will  not  be  fubjedl;  to 
either  generation  or  corruption.  And  thus  the  one  which  is 
pot  will  be  generated  and  diflblved,  and  will  neither  be  ge- 
nerated nor  diflblved.  It  will  not. 

But  let  us  again  return  to  the  beginning,  and  fee  whether 
thefe  things  will  appear  to  us  in  our  fubfequent  dlfcuirioii 
as  they  do  now,  or  otherwife.  It  is  neceflary,  Indeed,  fo 
to  do.  Have  we  not  already  related,  if  the  one  is  not,  what 
ought  to  happen  concerning  it  ? Certainly.  But  when 
we  fay  it  is  not,  do  we  fignify  any  thing  elfe  than  the  ab- 
fence  of  eflence  from  that  which  we  fay  is  not  ? Nothing 
clfe.  Whether,  therefore,  when  we  fay  that  any  thing  is 
not,  do  we  fay  that  in  a certain  refpebl  it  is  not,  and  that  in 
a certain  refpebl  it  is  ? Or  does  the  term  is  not  fimplv  flg- 
nify  that  it  is  in  no  refpedl  anywhere,  and  that  it  does  not 
any  how  participate  of  efTence,  fince  it  is  not?  It  flgnlncs, 
indeed,  moft  fimply.  Neither  therefore  can  that  which  is 
not  he,  nor  in  any  other  refpetf  participate  of  efl'encc.  It 
cannot.  But  is  to  be  generated  and  corrupted  any  thing  elfe 
than  for  this  to  receive  efTence  and  for  that  to  lofe  eflence  ^ 
Jt  is  nothing  elfe.  Th;it  therefore  with  which  nothing  of 
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cil’ence  Is  prefent,  can  neither  receive  nor  lofe  it.  How  can 
it  ? The  oncy  therefore,  fince  it  in  no  refpedf  zV,  can  neitheif 
poflefs,  nor  lofe,  nor  receive  eflence,  in  any  manner  what- 
ever. It  is  proper  it  fhould  be  fo.  The  one  ’ivhich  is  noty 
will  neither  therefore  be  corrupted  nor  generated,  fince  it  in 
no  refpecl  participates  of  eflence.  It  does  not  appear  that 
it  will.  Neither  therefore  will  it  be  in  any  refpecl  altered  j 
for  if  it  fuffered  this  paffion  it  would  be  generated  and  cor- 
rupted. True.  But  if  it  is  not  altered,  is  it  not  alfo  ne- 
cefl'ary  that  it  fliould  not  be  moved  ? It  is  neceflary.  But 
that  which  in  no  refpedl  is,  we  have  likewlfe  aflerted,  can- 
not ftand  flillj  for  that  which  ftands  ought  always  to  be  in 
a certain  fa?ne  P How  Ihould  it  not  ? And  thus  we  mult 
aflert  that  tw7i-being  neither  at  any  time  ftands  or  is  moved. 
For  Indeed  it  does  not.  But  likewlfe  nothing  of  beings  is 
prefent  with  it  *,  for  this,  through  participating  of  being, 
would  participate  of  eflence.  It  is  evident.  Neither  mag- 
nitude, therefore,  nor  parvitude,  nor  equality,  belongs  to 
it.  Certainly  not.  Neither  will  fimilitude  or  diverfity, 
either  with  refpe£l:  to  itfelf  or  others,  be  prefent  with  it. 
It  does  not  appear  that  they  will.  But  what,  can  other 
things  be  in  any  refpedl;  prefent  with  it,  if  nothing  ought 
to  be  prefent  with  it  ? They  cannot.  Neither  therefore 
are  fimllars  nor  diflimilars,  nor  fame  nor  different,  different 
from  it.  They  are  not.  But  what,  can  any  thing  be  af- 
ferted  of  it,  or  be  with  it,  or  can  it  be  any  certain  thing,  or 
this,  or  belong  to  this,  or  that,  or  be  with  feme  other  thing, 
or  be  formerly,  or  hereafter,  or  now — or  can  fcience,  or 
opinion,  or  fenfe,  or  dlfcourfe,  or  a name,  or  any  thing  elfe 
belonging  to  beings,  fubfift  about  that  which  is  not?  There 
cannot.  The  one  therefore  which  is  not,  will  not  in  any  re- 
fpeiH:  fubfift  any  where.  So  indeed  it  appears* 
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But  let  us  again  declare  if  the  one  is  noty  what  other 
things  ought  to  fufFer.  Let  us.  But  in  a certain  refpeft 
others  ought  to  fubGll  •,  for,  unlefs  others  have  a being,  we 
cannot  difcourfe  concerning  them.  True.  But  if  dif. 
courfe  is  about  othersy  others  will  be  different : or  do  you 
not  call  others  and  different  the  fame  ? I do.  But  do  we 
not  fay  that  different  is  different  from  different,  and  other  is 
other  than  another  ? Certainly.  With  refpe£t  to  others, 
therefore,  if  they  are  about  to  be  others,  there  is  fomething 
than  which  they  will  be  others.  It  is  neceffary.  But  wLat 
will  this  be  ? For  they  will  not  be  different  from  the  one, 
fmce  it  is  not.  They  will  not.  They  are  different  there- 
fore from  each  other  ; for  this  alone  remains  to  them,  or 
-to  be  different  from  nothing.  Right.  According  to  mul- 
titudes, therefore,  each  are  different  from  one  another ; 
for  they  cannot  be  different  according  to  the  one,  fince  the 
me  is  not.  But  each  mafs  of  thefe,  as  it  appears,  is  infinite 
in  multitude.  And  though  any  one  ffiould  affume  that 
which  appears  to  be  the  leaft,  like  a dream  in  fleep,  on  a 
fudden,  inftead  of  that  which  feemed  to  be  one,  matij 
would  rife  to  the  view ; and  inftead  of  that  which  is 
fmalleft,  a quantity  perfectly  great  with  refpedl  to  the  muL 
titude  diftributed  from  it.  Moft  right.  But  among  thefe 
maffes  or  heaps,  c^Z^^rj-will  be  mutually  different  from  one 
another,  if  they  are  others  and  the  one  is  not.  Eminently  fo. 
Will  there  not  then  be  many  heaps,  each  of  which  will  ap- 
pear to  be  oue,  but  is  not  fo  fmce  the  one  is  not  ? There 
will  fo.  There  will  likewnfe  appear  to  be  a number  of  thefe, 
if  each  of  thefe  wdiich  are  many  is  one.  Entirely  fo.  But 
the  even  and  odd  which  are  among  them  wall  not  have  a 
true  appearance,  fmce  the  one  will  not  have  a being.  They 
will  not.  But  likewife  that  which  is  fmalleft,  as  we  hav« 
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faid,  will  appear  to  be  with  them  ; but  this  minimum  will 
feem  to  be  many  things  and  great,  Math  refpeft  to  each  of 
the  things  mLIcIi  are  many  and  fmall.  Howfliould  it  not? 
And  every  fmall  heap  mu  11  feem  in  the  eye  of  opinion  to  be 
equal  to  many  fmall  heaps  : for  it  will  not  appear  to  pafs 
from  a greater  into  a lefler  quantity,  before  it  feems  to  ar- 
rive at  fomething  between  ; and  this  will  be  a phantafm  of 
equality.  It  is  likely  to  be  fo.  Will  it  not  alfo  appear  to 
be  bounded  with  rcipedf  to  another  heap,  itfelf  with  re- 
fpeft  to  itfelf,  at  the  fame  time  neither  having  a beginning, 
nor  middle,  nor  end  ? How  fo  ? Becaufe  when  any  one 
apprehends  by  cogitation  fome  one  of  thefe  prior  to  the 
beginning,  another  beginning  will  always  appear,  and  after 
the  end  another  end  will  always  be  left  behind:  but  in  the 
middle  there  muU  alM'ays  be  other  things  more  inward  than 
the  middle  ; and  fmaller,  becaufe  each  of  them  cannot  re- 
ceive the  otie,  fmce  the  otie  is  not.  This  is  moft  true.  But 
every  thing  which  any  one  may  apprehend  by  cogitation, 
muft  I think  be  broken  to  pieces  and  dillributed  ; for  the 
bulk  will  in  a certain  refpedb  be  apprehended  without  the 
one.  Entirely  fo.  But  will  not  fuch  a heap,  to  him  who 
beholds  it  afar  off  and  with  a dull  eye,  neceflarily  appear 
to  be  one : bat  to  him  who  with  an  intelleftual  eye  fur- 
veys  it  near  and  acutely,  will  not  each  appear  to  be  infinite 
in  multitude,  fince  it  is  deprived  of  the  one,  becaufe  it  has 
no  fubfiftence  ? It  is  neceflary  it  fhould  be  fo  in  the  highefl; 
degree.  Each  therefore  of  other  things  ought  to  appear  in- 
finite and  bounded,  and  one  and  many,  if  the  one  is  not,  and 
Other  things  befides  the  one  have  a fubfiftence,  It  ought  to 
be  fo.  V/lil  they  therefore  appear  to  be  fimilars  and  diffi- 
milars  ? But  how  ? Since  to  him  who  beholds  others  at 
^ diftance,  involved  as  it  were  in  lhadow,  they  all  appear 

to 
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to  be  onc>  they  will  feem  to  fuffer  fame  and  to  be  fimilar- 
Entirely  fo.  But  to  him  who  approaches  nearer  they  will 
appear  to  be  many  and  difFerent,  and  different  from  and 
dilTiinilar  to  themfelves,  through  the  phantafm  of  diverfilj. 
It  is  fo.  The  heaps  therefore  will  necefTarily  appear  to  be 
fimilar  and  dillimilar  to  themfelves,  and  to  each  other. 
Entirely  fo.  Will  they  not  alfo  be  the  fame  and  different 
from  each  other,  and  in  contact  with  and  feparate  fronr 
themfelves,  and  moved  with  all  poflible  motions,  and  every 
way  abiding : Kkewife  generated  and  corrupted,  and  nei- 
ther of  thefe,  and  all  of  this  kind,  which  may  be  eafily  enu- 
merated, if,  though  the  - one  is.  noty  the  many  have  a fubfift- 
ence  ? All  this  is  mofl  true.  . ’ 

Once  more,  therefore,  returning  again  to  the  beginning, 
let  us  relate  what  ought  to.  happen  to  things  different  from 
the  oney  if  the  one  is  not.  Let  us  relate.  Does  it  not  there- 
fore follow  that  other!  are  not  the  one  ? How  fliould  it  not 
be  fo?  Nor  yet  are  they  many;  for  in  the  manyy  the  one  alf(> 
would  be  inherent.  For  if  none  of  thefe  is  one,  all  are 
nothing;  fo  that  neither  can  there  be  many.  True.  The 
ttney  therefore,  not  being  inherent  in  othersy  others  are  nei- 
ther many  nor  one.  They  are  not.  Nor  will  tliey  appear 
either  to  be  one  or  many.  Why  not  ? Becaufe  others 
cannot  in  any  refpeft  have  any  communication  with  things 
w'hich  are  not,  nor  can  any  thing  of  non-beings  be  prefent 
•viith-others ; for  no  part  fubfiftswith  non-beings.  True.  Nei- 
ther thereforeis  there  any*  opinion  of  that  which  is  not  inhe- 
rent in  others, nor  any  phantafm ; nor  can  that  which  is  not 
become  in  any  refpe£l  the  fubjeft  of  opinion  to  others.  It 
cannot.  The  oney  therefore,  if  it  is  noty  cannot  by  opinion 
be  conceived  to  be  any  certain  one  of  otliers,  nor  yet  many  j 
for  it  is  impoflible  to  form  an  opinion  of  many  witlibut  the 
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tne.  It  is  impoITible.  If  tie  one  therefore  is  mt^  neU 
ther  have  others  any  fubfiftence ; nor  can  the  one  or  the. 
many  be  conceived  by  opinion.  It  does  not  appear  that 
they  can.  Neither  therefore  do  fimllars  nor  diffimllars 
fubfift.  ^’hey  do  not.  Nor  fame  nor  different^  nor  things 
in  conta6I,  nor  fuch  as  are  feparate  from  each  other,  nor 
other  things,  fuch  as  we  have  already  dlfcufl'ed,  as  appear., 
ing  to  fubfift  •,  for  no  particular  of  thefe  will  have  any  ex- 
iftence,  nor  will  others  appear  to  be,  if  the  07u  is  nat.  True. 
If  we  fhould  therefore  fummarily  fay,  that  if  the  one  is  mty 
nothing  isy  will  not  our  alTertibn  be  right  ? Entirely  fo.  Let 
this  tlien  be  alTerted  by  us,  and  this  alfo : that  whether  the 
one  is  or  is  fioty  both  itfelf,  as  it  appears,  and  others,  both 
with  refpe£l  to  themfelves  and  to  each  other,  are  entirely 
all  things,  and  at  the  fame  time  are  not  all,  and  appear  to  be, 
and  at  the  fajne  time  do  not  appear.  It  is  moft  true. 
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rr HE  defign,  faysProclus,  of  Plato’s  Timaeus,  evidently 
vindicates  to  itfelf  the  whole  of  phyfiology,  and  is  con- 
•yerlant  from  beginning  to  end  with  the  fpeculation  of  the 
univerfe.  ’ For  the  book  of  Timseus  the  Locrian  concern- 
ing nature  is  compofed  after  the  Pythagoric  manner ; and 
Plato,  deriving  his  materials  from  thence,  undertook  to 
compofe  the  prefent  dialogue,  according  to  the  relation  of 
the  fcufrilous  Timon.  The  dialogue  therefore  refpedls 
phyfiology  in  all  its  parts ; fpeculating  the  fame  things  in 
images  and  in  exemplars,  in  wholes  and  in  parts.  For  it 
is  filled  with  all  the  moft  beautiful  modes  of  phyfiology,  de- 
livering things  fimple  for  the  fake  of  fuch  as  are  compofite, 
parts  on  account  of  wholes,  and  Images  for  the  fake  of  ex- 
emplars i and  it  leaves  none  of  the  primary  caufes  of  na- 
ture unexplored. 

But  Plato  alone,  of  all  the  phyfiologifts,  has  preferved 
the  Pythagoric  mode  in  fpeculations  about  nature.  For 
phyfiology  receives  a threefold  divifion,  one  part  of  jwhlch 
is  converfant  with  matter  and  material  caufes ; but  a fe- 
cond  adds  an  enquiry  into  form,  and  evinces  that  this  is 
the  more  principal  caufe ; and  laftly,  a third  part  mani- 
(efts  that  thefe  do  not  rank  in  the  order  of  caufes,  but  con- 
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^caufes  ; and,  in  confequence  of  this,  eftabliflies  other  pro- 
per caufes  of  things  fubfifting  in  nature,  which  it  denomi- 
natesand  final  caufes.  But  this 
being  the  cafe,  all  the  phyfiologifts  prior  to  Plato,  con- 
fining themfelves  to  fpeculations  about  matter^  called  this 
general  receptacle  of  things  by  different  names.  For  with 
refpecl  to  Anaxagoras  himfelf,  as  it  appears,  though  while 
others  were  dreaming  he  perceived  that  intellefl  was  the 
firft  caufe  of  generated  natures,  yet  he  made  no  ufe  of  in- 
tellecfl  in  his  demonftrations,  but  rather  confidered  certain 
airs  arid  sethers  as  the  caufes  of  the  phienome}ia,.;is:we  arc 
informed  by  Socrates  in  the  Phaedo.  But  the-  moft-'accu- 
rate  of  thofe  pofterjor  to  Plato  (fuch  as  Ariflotle  and  hU 
followers),  contemplating  matter  in  conjun£llop  with  form, 
confidered  thefe  as  the  .principles  of  bodies  ; an<i  if  at  any 
time  they  mention  a producing  caufe,  as  -syben  they  call  na- 
ture a principle  of  motion,  they  rather  take  away  than  efta- 
blifti  his  efficacious  and  producing  prerogative,  while  they 
do  not  allow  that  he  contains  the  reafons  of  his  produiSlions, 
but  admit  tliat  many  things  are  the  progeny  .of  chance. 
But  Plato,  following  the  Pythagoreans,  delivers  as  the  con- 
caufes  of  natural  things,  an  all-receiving  matter  and  a ma- 
terial form  as  fubfervient  to  proper  caufes  in  generation  j 
but  prior. to  thefe  he  inveftigates  primary  caufes,  t.  e.  the 
producing  the  paradigmatical  and  the  fmah 

Hence  he  places  over  the  univerfe  a demiurgic  uitelle£fc 
and  an  intelligible  caufe,  in  wblch  lalt  the  univerfe  and 
goodnefs  have  a primary:  fubfiftence,  and  wliich  is  efta- 
bliflied  above  the  artificer  of  things  in  the  order  of  the  de- 
firable,  or  in  other  words  is  a fuperior  obje£l  of  defire. 
For  fince  that  which  is  moved  by  another  or  a corporeal 
nature  is  fufpended  from  a ’motive  power,  and  is  naturally 
‘ . incapable 
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incapable  either  of  producing,  perfedling,  or  preferving  it- 
felf,  it  evidently  requires  a fabricativc  caufe  for  the  com- 
mencement and  continuance  of  its  beings.  The  concaufes 
therefore  of  natural  produdlions  mull  neceflarily  be  fuf- 
pended  from  true  caufes  as  the  fources  of  their  cxiftence, 
and  for  the  fake  of  which  they  were  fabricated  by  the  fa- 
ther of  all  things.  With  great  propriety  therefore  are  all 
thefc  accurately  explored  by  Plato,  and  likewife  the  two  de- 
pending from  thefe,  viz.  form  and  the  fubje£t  matter.  For 
this  world  is  not  the  fame  with  the  intelligible  and  intel- 
IciTual  worlds,  which  are  felf-fubfiftent,  and  confequently 
by  no  means  indigent  of  a fubjeft,  but  it  is  a compofite  of 
matter  and  form.  However,  as  it  perpetually  depends  01,11 
thefe,  like,  the  fliadow  from  the  forming  fubftance,  Plato 
aflimilates  it  to  intelligible  animal  itfelf,  evinces  that  it  is  a 
god  through  its  participation  of  good,  and  perfedlly  de- 
fines the  whole  world  to  be  a bleffed  god,  participating  of 
intelledl;  and  foul. 

Such  then  being  Plato’s  defign  in  the  Timasus,  he  very 
properly  in  the  beginning  exhibits  through  images  the 
order  of  the  univerfe  ; for  it  is  ufual  with  the  Pythago- 
reans previous  to  the  tradition  of  a fcientific  do£lrine,  to 
prefent  the  reader  with  a manifeftation  of  the  propofecf 
enquiry  through  fimilitudes  and  images  ; but  in  the  mid- 
dle part  the  whole  of  Cofmogony  is  delivered ; and  to- 
wards the  end,  partial  natures  and  fuch  as  are  the  extrei* 
mities  of  fabrication  are  wove  together  with  wholes  theui- 
felves.  For  the  repetition  cf  the  Republic,  which  had 
been  fo  largely  treated  of  before,  and  the  Atlantic  hiftory, 

* Ewai  yaj  roj;  OtSixyo^Ejoj;  s0oj, 
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unfold  through  images  the  theory  of  the  world.  For 
we  confider  the  union  and  multitude  of  mundane  natures, 
we  mull  fay  that  the  fummary  account  of  the  Republic  by 
Socrates,  which  eftablilhes  as  its  end  a communion  per- 
rading  through  the  whole,  is  an  image  of  its  union  ; but 
that  the  battle  of  the  Atlantics  againft  the  Atheiiians, 
which  Critias  relates,  is  an  image  of  the  diftribution  of 
the  world,  and  cfpecially  fo  according  to  the  two  co-ordi- 
nate oppolitions  of  things.  For  whether  we  make  a divifion 
of  the  univerfe  into  celejlial  and  fublunary,  we  muft  fay 
‘that  the  Republic  is  affimilatcd  to  the  celeftial  diftribution  j 
finCe  Soctates  himfelf  afferts  that  its  paradigm  is  eftablifh- 
ed  in  the  heavens  ; but  that  the  Atlantic  war  correfponds 
to  generation,  which  fubfifts  through  contrariety  and  mu- 
tation. And  fuch*  are  the  particulars  which  precede  the 
whole  doftrine  of  phvfiology. 

-•  But  after  this  the  demiurgic,  paradigmatic  and  final 
caufes  of  the  univerfe  are  delivered ; from  the  prior  fubfifts 
ence  of  which  the  univerfe  is  fabricated,  both  according 
to  a whole  and  according  to  parts.  For  the  corporeal  na- 
ture of  it  is  fabricated  with  forms  and  demiurgic  fc£lions, 
and  is  diftributed  with  divine  numbers  ; and  foul  is  pro- 
duced from  the  demiurgus,  and  is  filled  with  harmonic 
reafons  and  divine  and  fabricative  fymbols.  The  whole 
mundane  animal  too  is  connefted  together,  according  to 
the  united  comprehenfion  which  fubfifts  in  the  intelligible 
w’orld  ; and  the  parts  which  it  contains  are  diftributed  fo 
as  to  harmonize  with  the  whole,  both  fuch  as  are  corpo- 
real and  fuch  as  are  vital.  For  partial  fouls  are  introduced 
into  its  fpacious  receptacle,  are  placed  about  the  mundane 
gods,  and  become  mundane  through  the  luciform  vchides 
with  which  tliey  arc  conueiSled,  imitating  their  prefiding 

and 
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and  leading  gods.  Mortal  animals  too  are  fabricated  and 
vivified  by  the  celeftial  gods  ; and  prior  to  thefe,  the  for- 
mation of  man  is  delivered  as  a microcofm,  comprehend- 
ing in  himfelf  partially  every  thing  which  the  world  con- 
tains divinely  and  totally.  For  we  are  endued  with  an  in- 
tellect: fubfifting  in  energy,  and  a rational  foul  proceeding 
from  the  fame  father  and  vivific  goddefs  as  were  the  caufes 
of  the  intellect  and  foul  of  the  univerfe.  We  have  like- 
wife  an  jctherial  vehicle  analogous  to  the  heavens,  and  a 
terreftrial  body  compofed  from  the  four  elements,  and  with 
which  alfo  it  is  co-ordinate. 

If  therefore  itbc  proper  to  contempUte  the  univerfe  mul* 
tifarioufly  both  in  an  intelligible  and  fenfible  nature,  para- 
digmatically,  as  a refemblance,  totally  and  partially,  a dlf- 
courfc  concerning  the  nature  of  man  is  very  properly  in- 
troduced in  the  fpeculation  of  the  univerfe. 

But  w'ith  refpe61  to  the  form  and  character  of  the  dia- 
logue, it  is  acknowledged  by  all  that  it  is  compofed  ac- 
cording to  the  Pythagoric  mode  of  writing.  And  this 
alfo  mufl  be  granted  by  thofe  who  are  th^  leaft  acquainted 
with  the  works  of  Plato,  that  the  manner  of  his  compo- 
fjtlon  is  Socratic,  philanthropic,  and  demonllrative.  If 
therefore  Plato  any  where  mingles  the  Socratic  and  Py- 
tliagorlc  property  together,  this  muft  be  apparent  in  the 
prefent  dialogue.  For  it  contains,  agreeable  to  the  Py- 
thagoric cuftoni,  elevation  of  intcllecSl  together  with  in- 
tellecSIual  and  divine  conceptions : it  likcwlfe  fufpends 
every  thing  from  intelligibles,  bounds  wholes  in  numbers, 
exhibits  things  myftically  and  fymbolically,  is  full  of  an 
elevating  property,  of  that  which  franfeends  partial  con- 
ceptions, and  of  the  enuncl^tive  mode  of  compofition. 
But  from  the  Socratic  philanthropy  it  contains  an  eafy  ac- 
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commodation  to  familiar  difcourfe,  gentlenefs  of  manners, 
proceeding  by  demonftration,  contemplating  things  through 
images,  the  ethical  peculiarity,  and  every  thing  of  this 
kind.  Hence  it  is  a venerable  dialogue,  and  deduces  its 
conceptions  from  on  high,  from  the  firft  principles  of 
things ; but  it  mingles  the  demonftrative  with  the  enun- 
ciative,  and  prepares  us  to  underftand  phyfics,  not  only 
phyfically  but  theologically.  For  indeed  Nature  herfelf 
rules  over  the  univerfe  fufpended  from  the  gods,  and  di- 
recls  the  forms  of  bodies  through  the  influence  of  their  in- 
fpiring  power ; for  fhe  is  neither  herfelf  a divinity  nor  yet 
without  a divine  chara£lerifl;ic,  but  is  full  of  illuminations 
from  all  the  various  orders  of  the  gods. 

But  if  it  be  proper,  as  Tim?eus  fays,  that  difeourfes 
fhould  be  affimilated  to  the  things  of  which  they  are  the 
interpreters,  it  will  be  neceflary  that  the  dialogue  fliould  con- 
tain both  that  which  is  phyfical  and  that  which  is  theo- 
logical 5 imitating  by  this  mean  Nature  which  it  contem- 
plates. Further  ftill,  fmee  according  to  the  Pythagoric 
doflrine  things  receive  a triple  divlficn,  into  fuch  as  are  in- 
telligible, fuch  as  are  phyfical,  and  fueh  as  rank  in  the  mid- 
dle of  thefe,  which  the  Pythagoreans  ufually  call  mathe-' 
matlcal,  all  thefe  may  very  conveniently  be  viewed  in  all. 
For  in  intelllgibles  things  middle  and  laft  fubfift  in  a cau- 
fal  manner ; and  in  mathematical  natures  both  are  con- 
tained, fuch  as  are  firft  according  to  fimilitude,  and  fuch 
as  are  third  after  the  manner  of  an  exemplar.  And  laftly, 
in  natural  things  the  refemblances  of  fuch  as  are  prior 
fubfift.  With  great  propriety  therefore  does  Timaeus, 
when  deferibing  the  compofition  of  the  foul,  exhibit  her 
powers,  and  reafons,  and  the  elements  of  Nature,  through 
mathematical  names:  butPlato  defines  the  charafteriftics  of 
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thefe  from  geometrical  figures,  and  at  the  fame  time  leaves' 
the  caufes  of  all  thefe  pre-fubfifting  in  a primary  manner 
in  the  intelligible  intelleft,  and  the  intelleft  of  the  arti- 
ficer of  the  univerfe. 

And  thus  much  for  the  manner  of  the  dialogue ; but 
its  argument  or  hypothefis  is  as  follows.  Socrates  coming 
into  the  Pirasus  for  the  fake  of  the  Bendidian  feftival, 
•which  was  facred  to  Diana,  and  was  celebrated  prior  to  the 
Panathenaia  *,  on  the  twentieth  of  the  month  Thargelion 
or  April,  difcourfed  there  concerning  a republic  with 
Polemarchus,  Cephalus,  Glauco,  Adimantus  and  Thrafy- 
machus  the  fophift.  But  on  the  following  day  he  related 
this  difcourfe  in  the  city  to  Timieus,  Critias,  Hermocratcs, 
a^id  a fourth  namelefs  perfon.  On  the  third  day  they  end 
the  narration  ; and  Timseus  commences  from  hence  his 
difcourfe  on  the  univerfe,  before  Socrates,  Critias,  and 
Hermocrates  C' the  fame  namelefs  perfon  who  was  pre- 
fent  at  the  fecoad  narration  being  now  abfent  from  the 
third. 

With  refpe£l:  to  the  term  nature^  which  is  differently 
defined  by  different  philofophers,  it  is  neceffary  to  inform 
the  reader,  that  Plato  does  not  confider  either  matter  or 
material  form,  or  body,  or  natural  powers,  as  worthy  to  be 
called  nature  ; though  nature  has  been  thus  denominated 
by  others.  Nor  does  he  think  proper  to  call  it  foul ; but 
ellablifhing  its  effence  between  foul  and  Corporeal  powers, 
he  confiders  it  as  inferior  to  the  former  through  its  being 
divided  about  bodies,  and  its  incapacity  of  conveiTion  to 
itfelf,  but  as  furpaffing  the  latter  through  its  containing  the 
reafons  of  all  things,  and  generating  and  vivifying  every 
part  of  the  vifible  world.  For  nature  verges  towards  bo- 

* Sacred  to  Minerva. 
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4ies,  and  is  infeparable  from  their  fiuGuatlng  empire. 
But  foul  is  feparate  from  body,  is  eftablifhed  in  herfelf, 
and  fubfifts  both  from  herfelf  and  another ; from  ano- 
ther, that  is,  from  inteileft  through  participation,  and  from 
herfelf  on  account  of  her  not  verging  to  body,  but  abiding 
in  her  own  efl'ence,  and  at  the  fame  time  illuminating  the 
obfcure  nature  of  matter  with  a fecondary  life.  Nature 
therefore  is  the  laft  of  the  caufes  which  fabricate  this  cor- 
poreal and  fenfible  world,  bounds  the  progrelTions  of  in- 
corporeal effences,  and  is  full  of  rcafons  and  powers  through 
which  fhe  governs  mundane  affairs.  And  Ihe  is  a goddefs 
indeed,  confidered  as  deified  ; but  not  according  to  the 
primary  fignification  of  the  word.  For  the  word  god  is 
attributed  by  Plato,  as  well  as  by  the  ancient  theologilts, 
to  beings  which  participate  of  the  gods.  Hence  every  pure 
intellecSl  is,  according  to  the  Platonic  philofophy,  a god, 
according  to  union ; every  divine  foul  according  to  parti- 
cipation ; every  divine  daemon  according  to  contact  ; dn 
vine  bodies  are  gods  as  ftatues  of  the  gods  -,  and  even  the 
fouls  of  the  mofl  exalted  men  are  gods  according  to  fiml- 
litude;  while  in  the  mean  time  fupereffential  natures  only 
are  primarily  and  properly  gods.  But  Nature  governs  the 
whole  world  by  her  powers,  by  her  fummit  comprehend- 
ing the  heavens,  but  through  thefe  ruling  over  the  fluc- 
tuating empire  of  generation,  and  every  where  weaving 
together  partial  natures  in  amicable  conjunction  with 
wholes. 

But  as  the  whole  of  Plato’s  philofophy  is  diflributed  into 
the  contemplation  of  intelligiblcs  and  fenfibles,  and  this 
very  properly  fmee  there  is  both  an  intelligible  and  fenfible 
world,  as  Plato  himfelf  aflerts  in  the  courfe  of  the  dia- 
logue j hence  in  the  Parmenides  he  comprehends  the 
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doftrine  of  intelligibles,  but  in  the-Timseus,  of  mundane 
natures.  And  in  the  former  of  thefe  dialogues  he  feien- 
tifically  exhibits  all  the  divine  orders,  but  in  the,  latter  all 
the  progreflions  of  fuch  as  are  mundane.  Nor  does  the. 
former  entirely  negledt  the  fpeculation  of  what  the  uni- 
verfe  contains,  nor  the  latter  of  intelligibles  themfelves. 
And  this  becaufe  fenfibles  are  contained  in  intelligibles  pa- 
radigmatlcally,  and  intelligibles  in  fenfibles  aceordlng  to 
fimilltude.  But  the  latter  abounds  more  with  phylical 
fpcculations,  and  the  former  with  fueh  as  are  theological  j 
and  this  in  a manner  adapted  to  the  perfons  after  whom  the 
dialogues  are  called ; to  Tlmaeus  on  the  one  hand,  who 
had  compofed  a book  on  the  univerfe,  and  to  Parmenides 
on  the  other,  who  had  written  on  true  beings.  The  di- 
vine Jambllchus  tiierefore  aflerts  very  properly,  that  the 
whole  theory  of  Plato  is  comprehended  in  thefe  two  dia- 
logues, the  Parmenides  and  Tima;us.  For  the  whole  doc- 
trine of  mundane  and  fupermundane  natures  is  accu- 
rately delivered  in  thefe,  and  in  the  mod  confummate  per- 
fection ; nor  is  any  order  of  beings  left  without  invelli- 
gation. 

AVe  may  behold  too  the  fimilltude  of  proceeding  in  the 
Timieus  to  that  in  the  Parmenides.  For  as  Tlmaeus  refers 
the  caufe  of  every  thing  in  the  world  to  the  firft  artificer^ 
fo  Parmenides  fufpends  the  progrefiion  of  all  things  from 
the  one.  And  as  the  former  reprefents  all  things  as  parti- 
cipating of  demiurgic  providence,  fo  the  other  exhibits 
beings  participating  of  a uniform  eflence.  And  again,  as 
Timaeus  prior  to  his  phyfiology  prefents  us  through  images 
with  the  theory  of  mundane  natures,  fo  Parmenides  prior 
to  his  theology  excites  us  to  an  invcftigatlon  of  immaterial 
forms.  For  it  is  proper,  after  being  exercifed  in  difcoui  fes 

about 
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about  the  befl  polity,  to  proceed  to  a contemplation  of  the 
iiniverfe } and  after  an  athletic  contention  through  ftre- 
nuou3  doubts  about  ideas,  to  betake  ourfelves  to  the  myf- 
tic  fpeculation  of  the  unities  of  beings.  And  thus  much 
for  the  hypothefis  or  argument  of  the  dialogue. 

But  as  a more  copious  and  accurate  inveftigation  of  fomc 
of  its  principal  parts  will  be  neceflary,  even  to  a general 
knowledge  of  the  important  truths  which  it  contains,  pre*- 
vious  to  this  I fhall  prefent  the  reader  with  an  abftraft  of 
that  inimitable  theory  refpefting  the  connexion  of  things 
which  is  the  bafis  of  the  prefent  work,  and  of  the  whole 
philofophy  of  Plato.  For  by  a comprehenfive  view  of  this 
kind  we  fhall  be  better  prepared  for  a minute  furvey  of 
the  intricate  parts  of  the  dialogue,  and  be  convinced  how 
infinitely  fuperior  the  long  loft  philofophy  of  Pythagoras  and 
Plato  is  to  the  experimental farrago  of  the  moderns. 

Since  the  firft  caufe,  as  we  have  fufficiently  proved  in 
the  introdudbion  to  the  Parmenides,  is  the  goody  and  this  is 
the  fame  v.fith  the  oney  it  is  neceflary  that  the  whole  of 
things  fliould  be  the  moft  excellent,  that  is,  the  moft  united 
that  can  poflibly  be  conceived.  But  perfedl  union  in  the 
whole  of  things  can  no  otherwife  take  place  than  by  the 
extremity  of  a fuperior  order  coalefcing,*aTa  through 

habitude  or  alliance,  with  the  fummit  of  an  order  which  is 
proximately  inferior.  Again,  with  refpedb  to  all  beings, 
it  is  neceflary  that  fome  fhould  move  or  be  motive  only, 
and  that  others  fhould  be  moved  only  j and  that  between 
thefe  there  fliould  be  two  mediums,  the  felf-motive  na- 
tures, and  thofe  which  move  and  at  the  fame  time  are 
moved.  Now  that  which  is  motive  only  and  confequently 
efientially  immovable  is  liitelledl;,  which  poflefies  both  its 
cflence  and  energy  in  eternity  *,  the  whole  intelligence  of 
^ which 
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I which  Is  firmly  eftablifhed  in  indivlfible  union,  and  which 
I through  a caufe  prior  to  itfelf  participates  of  deific  illumi- 
I nation.  For  It  poflelTes,  fays  Plotinus,  twofold  energies  j 
I one  kind  indeed  as  intelleft,  but  the  other  in  ccnfequence 
1 of  becoming  as  it  were  intoxicated,  and  deifying  itfelf 
i with  neflar.  But  that  which  is  felf-motive  is  foul,  which, 

I on  account  of  pofleffing  its  energy  in  tranfitlon  and  a mu- 
j tation  of  life,  requires  the  circulations  of  time  to  the  per- 
feftlon  of  its  nature,  and  depends  on  intelle£l;  as  a more 
ancient  and  confequently  fuperior  caufe.  But  that  which 
moves  and  is  at  the  fame  time  moved  is  nature,  or  that 
corporeal  life  which  is  diftrlbuted  about  body,  and  confers 
generation,  nutrition  and  increafe  to  its  fludluating  eflence. 

And  laftly,  that  which  Is  moved  only  is  body,  which  is 
naturally  paffive,  imbecll  and  inert. 

Now  In  confequence  of  the  profound  union  fubfifting 
in  things.  It  is  necelTary  that  the  higheft  beings  or  intelli-* 
gibles  fliould  be  wholly  fupereffentiahxaTa  (r%£(nv,  according 
to  proximity  or  alliance  ; that  the  higheft  Intelle£l:s  fhould 
be  beings,  the  firft  of  fouls  intellefts,  and  the  higheft  bo- 
dies lives,  on  account  of  their  being  wholly  abforbed  as  it 
were  in  a vital  nature.  Plence,  in  order  that  the  moft  per- 
fect union  poffible  may  take  place  between  the  laft  of  in-  J 

corporeals  and  the  firft  of  bodies,  it  is  neceflary  that  the  ! 

body  of  the  world  ftiould  be  confummately  vital ; or  In-  ‘ 

deed,  according  to  habitude  and  alliance,  life  itfelf.  But 
it  is  neceflary  that  a body  of  this  kind  fliould  be  perpetually  I 

generated,  or  have  a fubfiftence  in  perpetually  becoming  to  *-  i 

be.  For  after  intelledt,  which  eternally  abides  the  fame  1 

both  in  eflence  and  energy,  and  foul,  which  is  eternally  || 

the  fame  in  eflence  but  mutable  in  energy,  that  nature  f 

muft  fuccecd,  which  is  perpetually  mutable  both  in  eflence 

and  I 
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and  energy,  and  which  confequently  fubfifts  in  a perpetual 
difperfion  of  temporal  extenfion,  and  is  co-extended  with 
time.  Such  a body  therefore  is  very  properly  faid  to  be 
generated,  at  the  fame  time  that  this  generation  is  perpe- 
tual ; becaufe,  on  account  of  its  divifibility  and  extenfionj 
it  alone  derives  its  exiftence  from  an  external  caufe : like- 
wife  becaufe  it  is  a compofite,  and  becaufe  it  is  not  at  once 
wholly  that  which  it  is,  but  poflefles  its  being  in  continual 
generation.  This  body  too,  on  account  of  the  perpetuity 
«f  its  duration,  though  this  is  nothing  more  than  a flowing 
eternity,  may  be  very  properly  called  a whole  with  a total 
lubfiftencc  : for  every  thing  endued  with  a total  fubfiftencc 
is  eternal ; and  this  maybe  truly  aflerted  of  the  body  of  the 
world,  when  we  confider  that  its  being  is  co-extended 
with  the  infinite  progreflions  of  time.  Hence  this  divine 
©r  celeftial  body  may  be  properly  called  oxof  oxikoif  or  a 
•whale  totally.)  juft  as  the  limb  of  an  animal  is 
or  a part  partially.  But  between  whole  totally  and  part 
partially  two  mediums  are  neceflarily  required,  viz.  part 
totally  and  whole  partially  o}Aka;  et  o^o^ /xefixojj).  The 

parts  therefore,  with  a total JithftJlence  which  the  world  con- 
tains, are  no  other  than  the  celeftial  orbs,  which  are  con- 
fequently eternal  and  divine,  after  the  fame  manner  as  the 
whole  body  of  the  world,  together  with  the  fplieres  of  the 
elements  ■,  and  the  wholes^  partially  are  no  other  than  the 
varicus  fpecies  of  animals,  fuch  as  man,  horfc,  and  the 
like. 

Now  this  divine  body,  on  account  of  its  fuperiority  to 
fublunary  natures,  was  called  by  Ariftotle  a fifth  hody^  and 
was  faid  by  Plato  to  be  compofed  for  the  moft  part  from 
lire.  But  in  order  to  a more  perfect  comprehenfion  of  its 
jiature,  it  is  necciTary  to  cbferve,  tliat  tiie  two  elements 

which 
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which  according  toPlatoare  fituated  In  the  extremes  are  fire 
and  earth,  and  that  the  chara£leriftic  of  the  former  is  •y//7- 
iiliiyy  and  of  the  latter  tangibility;  fo  that  every  thing  be- 
comes vifible  through  fire,  and  tangible  through  earth. 
Islow  the  whole  of  this  celeftial  body,  which  is  called  by  the 
-ancients  heaven,  confifts  of  an  unburning  vivific  fire,  like 
the  natural  heat  which  our  bodies  contain,  and  the  illumu 
nations  of  which  give  life  to  our  mortal  part.  But  the  liars 
are  for  the  moll  part  compofed  from  this  fire,  containing  at 
the  fame  time  the  fummits  of  the  other  elements.  Hence 
the  heaven  is  wholly  of  a fiery  chara£lerillic,  but  contains 
in  a caufal  manner  the  powers  of  the  other  elements  ; as 
for  inftance,  the  folidity  and  liability  of  earth,  the  congluti* 

I 

nating  and  unifying  nature  of  water,  and  the  tenuity  and. 
tranfparency  of  air.  For  as  earth  comprehends  all  things 
in  a terreflrial  manner,  fo  the  heavens  contain  all  things 
according  to  a fiery  charadlerillic. 

But  the  following  extraordinary  paflage  from  Proclus 
admirably  unfolds  the  nature  of  this  divine  body,  and  the 
various  gradations  of  fire  and  the  other  elements.  “ It  is 
necelTary  to  underlland  (fays  he  *)  that  the  fire  pf  the 
heavens  is  not  the  fame  with  fublunary  fire,  but  that  this 
is  a divine  fire  confubfillent  with  life,  and  an  imitation  of 
intelle£lual  fire  ; while  that  which  fubfills  in  the  fublu- 
nary region  is  entirely  material,  generated  and  corruptible. 
Pure  fire  therefore  fubfills  in  the  heavens,  and  there  th« 
whole  of  fire  is  contained ; but  earth,  according  to  caufe, 
fubfilling  there  as  another  fpecies  of  earth,  naturally  afib- 
dating  with  fire,  as  it  is  proper  it  Ihould,  and  poflelTing 
nothing  but  folidity  alone.  For  as  fire  there  is  illumina- 

* la  Tim.  p.  tjt. 
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live  and  not  burning,  fo  earth  there  is  not  grofs  and  flug- 
gifh,  but  each  fubfifts  according  to  that  which  is  the  fum- 
jnit  of  each.  And  as  pure  and  true  fire  is  there,  fo  true 
earth  fubfifts  here,  and  the  wholenefs  oXotw?  of  earth  * ; and 
fire  is  here  aedofding  to  participation  and  materially,  as 
earth  is  according  to  a primary  fubfiftencc.  So  that  in 
heaven  the  fumn?it  of  earth  is  contained,  and  in  earth  the 
dregs  and  fedimenit  of  fire>  But  it  is  evident  that  the 
jnoon  has  fomething  folid  and  dark,  by  her  obftrufting  the 
light:  for-obftruclion  of  light  is  alone  the  province  of 
earth.  The  ftars  too  obftru£l  our  fight,  by  calling  a flia- 
dow  of  themfelves  from  on  high. ' But  fince  fire  and  earth 
fubfift  in  heaven,  it  is  evident  that  the  middle  elements 
muft  be  thcre'alfo^  air  firft  of  all,  as  being  moft  diapha- 
nous and  agile,  but  water,  as  being  moft  vaporous  : each 
at  the  fame  time’fubfifting  far  purer  than  in  the  fublunary 
region,  that  all  things  may  be  in  all,  and  yet  in  an  accom- 
modated manner  in  each. 

“But  that  thewhole  progreflion  and  gradations  of  the  ele- 
ments may  become  apparent,  it  is  necefl'ary  to  deduce  the 
fpeculation  of  them  from  on  high.  Thefe  four  elements, 
then,  fire,  air,  water  and  earth,  fubfift  firft  of  all  in  the  de- 
miurgus  of  wholes,  uniformly  according  to  caufe.  For 
all  caufes  are  previoufly  aflumed  in  him,  according  to  one 
comprehenfion  •,  as  well  the  intelle£lual,  divine,  pure  and 
vigorous  power  of  fire,  as  the  containing  and  vivific  caufe 
of  air  ; and  as  well  the  prolific  and  regerminating  eflence 
of  water,  as  the  firm,  immutable  and  undeviating  form  of 

* For  it  is  necefiary  that  the  firft  fubfiftencc  of  each  of  the 
elements  fliould  be,  as  we  have  before  obferved,  according  lo  part 
total,  in  order  to  the  perfeift  union  of  the  world ; and  this  part  total 
is  called  by  the  Platonifts  o?.oT»)r,  or  a 'whohmfs. 
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earth.  And  tins  the  theologift  Orpheus  knowing,  he  thug 
fpeaks  concerning  the  demiurgus : • > , 

t 

His  body’s  boundlefs,  liable,  full  of  light. 

And  ( - .j  j 

Th’ extended  region  of  furrounding  air  . j 

Forms  his  broad  flioulders,  back  and  bofom  fair.  „„ 

• » * ' 

Again,  'TV.,.-. 

His  middle  zone’s  the  fpreading  fea  profound. 

And  ^ 

The  diftant  realms  of  Tartarus  obfeure 

Within  earth’s  roots  his  holy  feet  fecure  ; 

For  thefe  earth’s  utmofl.  bounds  to  Jove  belong. 

And  form  his  bafis,  permanent  and  llrong.  ‘ 

. ^ ; vSr.'  i 

r *5  But  from  thefe  demiurgic  caufes  a progreffion  of  the 
elements  into  the  univerfe  takes  place,  but  not  immedl; 
ately  into  the  fublunary  world.  For  how  can  the  mofl;  im- 
material things  give  fubfiftence  to  the  moft  material  without 
a medium ; or  things  immovable  be  immediately  hypoftatic 
of  fuch  as  are  moved  in  all  dire£lions  ? Since  the  pro- 
greflion  of  things  is  nowhere  without  a medium,  but  fub- 
fifts  according  to  a well-ordered  fubjedlion  ; and  gene- 
rations into  thefe  material,  diffipated,  and  dark  abodes, 
take  place  through  things  of  a proximate  order.  Since 
therefore  the  elements  in  the  demiurgus  are  intellects  and 
imparticipable  intellectual  powers,  what  will  be  their  firffc 
progreffion  ? Is  it  not  manifeft  that  they  will  yet  remain 
intellectual  powers,  but  will  be  participated  by  mundane 
natures  ? For  from  imparticipable  intellect  the  proximate 
progreffion  is  to  that  which  is  participated.  And  uni- 
verfally  progreffion  takes  place  from  imparticipables  to 
things  participated,  and  from  fupermundane  to  mundane 
forms.  But  what  are  thefe  things  which  yet  remain  in- 
tellectual 
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tdleflual  but  are  participated,  and  what  fubje£lion  d<^ 
they  pofTefs  ? Is  It  not  evident  that  they  are  no  longer  in-* 
telledual  [i.  e.  efientlally  intelle£lual)  ? But  I call  thofe 
natures  intelledual  which  are  the  forms  of  intellecfy  and 
of  a truly  inteliedlual  effence.  But  becoming  partici- 
pated, and  being  no  longer  intelleftual,  it  is  evident  that 
they  are  no  longer  immovable  natures.  But  not  being  im- 
movable, they  muft  be  felf-motive.  For  thefe  are  prox- 
imately  fufpended  from  immovable  natures;  and  from 
things  effentlally  intelledual  a progreflion  takes  place  to 
fuch  as  are  fo  according  to  participation,  and  from  things 
immovable  to  fuch  as  are  felf-inotive.  Thefe  ^elements 
tlierefore  fubnft  in  life,  and  are  felf-motive  and  Intellectual 
accoVdihg  to  participation.  . But  the  progreffion  from  this 
mtift  be  manifeft.  For  the  immediate  defcent  from  life 
is  to  animal ; fince  this  is  proximate  to  life.  And  from 
that  which  is  eflentially  felf-motive,  to  that  which  is  felf- 
motive  according  to  a participation  of  life.  For  fo  far  as 
it  proceeds  from  life  to  animal,  it  fuffers  a mutation.  But 
fo  far  as  it  proceeds  from  that  which  is  immaterial  to  things 
immaterial  * (that  is,  fuch  as  may  be  called  immaterial 
when  contrahcd  with  mutable  matter),  and  from  divine 
life  to  a divine  effence,  it  becomes  aflimilated  to  them. 
If  therefore  you  take  away  from  hence  that  which  is  im- 
material and  immutable,  you  will  produce  that  which  is 
mutable  and  material.  And  through  this  Indeed  they  are 
diminiflred  from  fuch  as  are  before  them  ; but  on  account 
of  the  fvmmetrv  and  order  of  their  motions,  and  their  im- 
mutability  in  their  mutations,  they  become  affimilated  t®' 

* lie  means  the  divine  bodies  of  the  liars,  and  the  body  of 
the  heavens;  which,  compared  vslth  fubluaary  bodies,  maybe 
luOly  dalled  immaUt  iul  bodies. 
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them.  If  therefore  you  take  away  this  order,  you  will  be- 
hold the  great  confufion  and  iiiconftancy  of  the  elements; 
and  this  will  be  the  lafl:  progrellion,  and  the  very  dregs  and 
fediment  of  all  the  prior  gradations  of  the  elements. 

“Of  the  elements, therefore, fome  are  lmmovable,impar- 
ticipable,  intelledlual,  and  demiurgic;  but  others  are  intel- 
ledlual  and  immovable  according  to  eflence,  but  partici- 
pated by  mundane  natures.  Others  again  are  felf-motive, 
and  eflentially  lives  ; but  others  are  felf-motive  and  vital, 
but  are  not  lives.  Some  again  are  alter-motive,  or  moved 
by  another,  but  are  moved  in  an  orderly  manner ; and, 
laflly,  others  have  a difordered,  tumultuous  and  confufed 
fubfiftence.” 

Such  then  is  the  progrelTion  of  the  elements,  and  fuch 
the  nature  of  a celeftial  body.  But  if  the  body  of  the  world 
be  fpherical — and  this  muft  necelTarily  be  the  cafe,  as  a 
fphere  is  the  mod;  perfect  of  figures — and  the  world  the 
heft  of  effecSIs,  there  muft  be  fome  part  in  it  correfponding 
to  a centre,  and  this  can  be  no  other  than  earth.  For  in 
an  orderly  progreflion  of  things,  that  which  is  moft  dif- 
tant  and  the  laft  is  the  worft ; and  this  we  have  already 
fhewn  is  the  earth.  But  in  a fphere,  that  which  is  moft 
diftant  from  the  fuperficies  is  the  centre ; and  therefore 
earth  is  the  centre  of  the  world.  This  conclufion  indeed 
will  doubtlefs  be  ridiculed  by  every  fagacious  modern,  as 
too  abfurd  in  fuch  an  enlightened  age  as  the  prefent  to  de- 
fcrve  the  labour  of  a confutation.  However,  as  it  follows 
by  an  inevitable  confequence  from  the  preceding  theory, 
and  this  theory  is  founded  on  the  harmonious  union  of 
things,  we  may  fafely  alTert  that  it  is  confubfiftent  with 
the  unlverfe  itfelf.  At  fuch  a period,  indeed,  as  the  pre- 
fent, when  there  is  fuch  a dire  perverfion  of  religion,  and 
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men  of  every  defeription  are  involved  In  extreme  impiety, 
we  cannot  wonder  that  the  fpirit  of  profane  innovation 
fiiould  caufe  a fimilar  confufion  in  the  fyflem  of  the  world. 
For  men  of  the  prefent  day  being  deftitute  of  true  fcience, 
and  not  having  the  lead  knowledge  of  the  true  nature  and 
progrelhons  of  things,  in  the  firft  place  make  the  univerCe 
an  unconnedfed  production, generated  intime,andof  courfe 
naturally  fubjeCl  to  diflblution  ; and  in  the  next  place, 
allow  of  no  efle’4tlal  diflimfllon  in  Its  principal  parts. 
Hence  the  earth  is  by  them  hurled  Into  the  heavens,  and 
rolled  about  their  central  fun  in  conjunction  with  the  ce- 
leftial  orbs.  The  planets  are  fuppofed  to  be  heavy  bodies 
fimilar  to  our  fluggifh  earth ; the  fixed  ftars  are  all  fo 
many  funs  j and  the  fun  himfelf  is  a denfe,  heavy  body, 
occafionally  fuffering  dimnefs  in  his  light,  and  covered 
with  dark  and  fuliginous  fpots.  With  refpeCt  to  this  lad 
particular,  indeed,  they  boad  of  ocular  conviCtion  through 
the  affidance  of  the  telefcope  *,  and  what  reafoning  can  in- 
validate the  tedimony  of  the  eyes  ? I anfwer,  that  the 
eyes  in  this  particular  are  more  deceived  when  affided  by 
glafles,  than  when  truding  to  their  own  naked  power  of 
perceiving.  For  in  reality  we  do  not  perceive  the  hea- 
venly bodies  themfelves,  but  their  inflammations  in  the 
air ; or  in  other  words  certain  portions  of  air,  enkindled 
by  the  fwiftnefs  of  their  courfe.  This  at  lead  cannot  be 
denied  to  be  polfible  ; and  if  fo,  it  is  not  at  all  wonderful, 
that  a grofs  aerial  inflammation  fliould,  when  viewed 
through  a telefcope,  appear  dim  and  clouded  with  fpots. 
But  this  is  not  an  hypothefis  of  my  own  invention,  but  is 
derived  from  AmmoniusHermeas,who,as  we  are  informed 
by  Olympiodorus  in  the  Phaedo,  was  of  this  opinion,  as 
alfo  was  Heraclitus  long  before  him  \ who,  fpeaking  (fays 

Olympiodorus) 
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Olymplodorus)  In  his  obfcure  way  concerning  the  fun, 
fays  of  that  luminary  “ enkindling  meafures  and  extingiiijlmig 
meafures" — that  is,  enkindling  an  image  of  himfelf  In  the 
air  when  he  rifes,  the  fame  becoming  extinguiflied  when 
he  fets. 

Nor  let  the  moderns  fondly  imagine  that  their  fyftem  of 
aftronomy  was  adopted  by  Pythagoras  and  his  followers, 
for  this  opinion  is  confuted  by  Spanheim  and  Dickinfon  } 
and  this,  fays  Fabricius  *,  with  no  contemptible  argu- 
ments : and  we  are  Informed  by  Simplicius  f,  long  before 
them,  that  the  Pythagoreans  by  the  fire  in  the  middle  did 
not  mean  the  fun,  but  a demiurgic  vivific  fire,  feated  in 
the  centre  of  the  earth.  The  prophecy  of  Swift,  therefore, 
in  his  Gulliver’s  Travels,  that  the  boafled  theory  of  gravi- 
tation would  at  one  time  or  other  be  exploded,  may  cer- 
tainly be  confidered  as  a molt  true  predidtion,  at  lead  fo 
far  as  relates  to  the  celeftial  orbs- 

, But  to  return  from  this  digreffion.  The  inerratic  fphere, 
according  to  the  Platonic  philofophy,  has  the  relation  of  a 
monad  to  the  multitude  of  ftars  which  it  contains  ; or,  in 
other  words,  it  is  the  proximate  caufe  of  this  multitude 
which  it  contains,  and  with  which  it  has  a co-ordinate 
fubfiftence.  But  according  to  the  fame  philofophy,  all 
the  planets  are  fixed  In  folid  fpheres,  in  conformity  to  the 
motions  of  which  they  perpetually  revolve  ; but  at  the 
fame  time  have  peculiar  motions  of  their  own,  befides  thofe 
of  the  fpheres:);.  Thefe  fpheres  too  are  all  concentric,  or 
have  the  fame  centre  with  the  earth  and  the  univerfe,  and 

* Vid.  Biblioth.  Graze,  vol.  i.  de  Orpheo. 

■f  In  Arlftot.  de  Coelo,  lib.  z. 

For  Plato  makes  no  mention  of  epicycles  and  e(?centnc 
oircles. 
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do  not  confifl  of  hard  impenetrable  matter,  as  the  modcfft* 
have  ignorantly  fuppofed ; for  being  divine  or  immaterial 
bodies,  fjuch  as  we  have  already  deferibed,  they  have  no- 
thing of  the  denfity  and  gravity  of  this  our  earth, but  are  able 
to  permeate  each  other  without  divifion,  and  to  occupy  the 
fame  place  together ; juft  like  the  illuminations  emitted  from 
feverallamps,  which  pafs  through  the  whole  of  the  fame  room 
at  once, and  pervade  each  other  \vithoutconfufion,divuHion, 
er  any  apparent  diftinction.  So  that  thefe  fpheres  are  fimilar 
to  mathematical  bodies,  fo  far  as  they  are  immaterial,  free 
from  contrariety,  and  exempt  from  every  paflive  quality  j 
but  are  different  from  them  fo  far  as  they  are  full  of  mo- 
tion and  life.  But  they  are  concealed  from  our  fight 
through  the  tenuity  and  fubtility  of  their  nature,  while  on 
the  contrary  the  lire  of  the  planets  which  are  carried  in 
them  is  vlfible  through  the  folidity  which  it  pofleffes.  So 
that  earth  is  more  predominant  in  the  planets  than  in  the 
fpheres  j though  each  fubfifts,  for  the  moll  part,  according 
to  the  chara£leriftic  of  lire.  But  let  it  be  carefully  remem- 
bered, that  the  peculiarity  of  all  fire  is  the  being  vifible,  but 
'that  neither  heat  nor  fluidity  belongs  to  every  fpedes  of 
fire  : and  that  the  property  of  all  earth  is  the  being  tan-^ 
gible^  but  that  gravity  and  fubfiding  downwards  do  not  be- 
long to  all. 

But  in  confequence  of  each  of  thefe  fpheres  being  an 
or  part  ‘with  a total  fubjljlence^  as  we  have  already 
explained,  it  follows  that  every  planet  has  a number  of 
fatellites  furrounding  it,  analogous  to  the  choir  of  the 
fixed  liars  ; and  that  every  fphere  is  full  of  gods,  angels, 
and  djemons,  fubfifting  according  to  the  properties  of  the 
fpheres  in  which  they  refide.  This  theory  indeed  is  the 
grand  key  to  the  theology  of  the  ancient?,  as  it  Ihews  us 

at 
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at  one  view  why  the  fame  god  Is  fo  often  celebrated  with 
tlie  names  of  other  gods  ; which  led  Macrobius  formerly 
to  think  that  all  the  gods  were  nothing  more  than  the  dif- 
ferent powers  of  the  fun  *,  and  has  induced  the  fuperficial, 
ittdes-groping  moderns  to  frame  hypothefes  concerning  the 
ancient  theology,  fo  ridiculous  that  they  deferve  to  be  con- 
fidered  in  no  other  light  than  the  ravings  of  a madman,  or 
the  undifciplined  conceptions  of  a child.  But  that  the 
reader  may  be  fully  convinced  of  this,  let  him  attend  to 
the  following  extraordinary  pallages  from  the  divine  com- 
mentaries of  Proclus  on  the  Timxus.  And  in  the  firft 
place,  that  every  planet  is  attended  with  a great  number 
of  fatellites,  is  evident  from  the  following  citation  : — • 
“ There  are  other  divine  animals  attending  upon  the  cir- 
culations of  the  planets,  the  leaders  of  which  are  the  fevcn 
planets  ; and  thefe  revolve  and  return  in  their  circulations 
in  conjunftion  with  their  leaders,  juft  as  the  fixed  ftars  are 
governed  by  the  circulation  of  the  inerratic  fphere.” — 
sihvai  HM  aXXct  Sna  sru  ov^avin  cunTtoixiva,  tcck;  tuv  TrXam- 
fxivuv  uv  >i7£//tov£j  aij'jv  01  sTrla. — xai  c-u/x7rs^t7ro?^tt, 

xai  cvvaiTTOKaSifiXTai  rati  iauruv  aaTTs^  xai  ra  air'KavYi 

K^arsirai  vrto  m;  oXni  TTB^ipo^ag  *.  And  in  the  fame  place 
he  informs  us,  that  the  revolution  of  thefe  fatellites  is  fi- 
milar  to  that  of  the  planets  which  they  attend;  and  this,  he 
acquaints  us  a little  before,  is  according  to  Plato  a fpiral 
revolution,  xai  ya^  raura  r^£7rof/,Bva  eri,  xai  TrXavriv  sxovra 
roiauryiv,  oiav  ct^msv  ruv  sttIx  tt^otb^ov.  Again, 

with  refped  to  their  number — “ about  every  planet  there 
is  a number  (of  fatellites)  analogous  to  the  choir  of  the 
fixed  ftars,  all  of  them  fubfifting  with  proper  circulations 


* Vid.  Prod,  in  Tim.  p.  279. 
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of  their  own  — fri  xafl’  txarw  ctvaXoyov  rv  ran 

arfwv  %ofw,  crvwtptro;  rai;  omiai;  7re^i(po^aig. And  if  it 

fliould  be  enquired  why,  with  refpedb  to  the  fixed  ftars,  there 
is  one  monad,  the  luholenefs  (oAoxnj)  of  them ; but  among 
the  planets  there  is  both  an  oXotjij,  ’wholenefs  or  totality^ 
that  is  the  fphere  of  each,  and  a leader  befides  in  each, 
that  Is  the  apparent  orb,  he  anfwers  in  the  fame  place— 
that  as  the  motion  of  the  planets  is  more  various  than  that 
of  the  fixed  ftars,  fo  their  pofleflion  of  government  is  more 
abundant  •,  for  they  proceed  into  a greater  multitude. 
He  adds — But  in  the  fublunary  regions  there  is  ftill  a 
greater  number  of  governors  : for  the  monads  (that  is,  to- 
ialities)  in  the  heavens  generate  a number  analogous  to 
themfelves.  So  that  the  planets  being  fecondary  to  the 
fixed  ftars,  require  a twofold  government } one  of  which 
is  more  total  and  the  other  more  partial. 

But  with  refpeft  to  the  fatellites,  the  firft  in  order  about 
every  planet  are  gods ; after  thefe,  daemons  revolve  in  lucid 
orbicular  bodies  j and  thefe  are  followed  by  partial  fouls 
fuch  as  ours,  as  the  following  beautiful  paflage  abundant- 
ly evinces.  “ But  that  in  each  of  thefe  (the  planetary 
Ipheres)  there  is  a multitude  co-ordinate  to  each,  you  may 
infer  from  the  extremes.  For  if  the  inerratic  fphere  has  a 
multitude  co-ordinate  to  itfelf,  and  earth  Is  with  refpe£l: 
to  terreftrial  animals  what  the  inerratic  fphere  is  to  fuch 
as  are  celeftial,  it  is  neceflary  that  every  ’ivholenefs  fhould 
poflefs  certain  partial  animals  co-ordinate  to  itfelf,  through 
which  alfo  the  fpheres  derive  the  appellation  of  whole- 
itejfes.  But  the  natures  fituated  In  the  middle  are  con- 
cealed from  our  fenfe,  while  in  the  mean  time  thofe  con- 
tained in  the  extre.mes  are  apparent,  one  fort  through 


* Page  275, 
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tlicir  tranfcendaiuly  lucid  eflence,  and  the  other  through 
their  alliance  to  ourfelves.  But  if  partial  fouls  are  diiTe- 
minated  about  thefe  fpheres,  fome  about  the  fun,  fome 
about  the  moon,  and  others  about  each  of  the  remainin-g 
fpheres  * ; and  if  prior  to  fouls  there  are  daemons  filling 
up  the  herds  of  -wdrich  they  are  the  leaders  j it  is  evidently 
beautifully  faid  that  each  of  the  fpheres  is  a world.  And 
this  is  agreeable  to  the  do£lrines  of  theologifts,  when  they 
teach  us  that  there  are  gods  in  every  fphere  prior  to  dae- 
mons, the  government  of  fome  receiving  its  perfeftion 
under  that  of  others.  As  for  inllance  with  refpedl  to  our 
queen  the  Moon,  that  flie  contains  the  goddefs  Hecate  and 
Diana  j and  with  refpedb  to  our  fovereign  the  Sun,  and 
the  gods  which  he  contains,  theologifts  celebrate  Bacchus 
as  fubfifting  there. 

The  Sun’s  afleffor,  who  with  watchful  eye  ’ 

Infpeifts  the  facred  pole. 

“ They  alfo  celebrate  Jupiter  as  feated  there,  Ofiris,  and 
a folar  Pan,  as  likewife  other  divinities,  of  w'hich  the  books 
of  theologifts  and  theurgills  are  full ; from  all  which  it 
is  evident  how  true  it  is  that  each  of  the  planets  is  the 
leader  of  many  gods,  which  fill  up  Its  proper  circu- 
lation -j-.” on  h xai  tv  txarn  tootuv  TT^nOo;  tnv  txarv  ffuroi- 

yjov^  xaraaKtuactiai  av  azjo  rm  au^av.  ti  ya^  n £%« 

trvroi%ov  taur-n  xat  n yy\  tuv  ptflovKui/  ^uuv  tri,  aij  txtm 

TCi)v  ou^aviuvy  avayxn  xai  txarriv  o’Sorn'va  oravTa^  /xt^ixa 

aria  avroixo-  a'fOf  avrn  ^o)a,  ^ta  xai  oAothtej  Myovrat.  y^avdavti 
if  Yi/juiiv  ra  //.tra  rnv  aiaSrinv,  ruv  ax^uv  o>iA6JV  ovreov,  nov  /xtv,  ^la 
TW  iv7rt^>ux//.7r^ov  ouaiav,  roiv  S'e  iia  rnv  rjfjtag  crvyytvtiav.  ti  \ 

* This  Plato  hiinfelf  afferts  In  the  following  dialogue. 

•j-  Prod,  in  Tim,  p.  279. 
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HCit  jjLB^lKai  4/J/XaJ  TTEfJ  AUTOUi  tffTTa^Vffaiy  a.>,>.ai  (/.tv  5r£f{ 
vi^iov,  a^Aai  TTEfi  a-E^Yivtiv,  axy^eit  oTEfj  Bxxrov  rav  Xoittuv,  xai 
<71^0  rav  ij/uxuv  ^aifiovB^  cruixitM^oucJi  ra;  ayi>.at;,  uv  eiaiv  nytiMVB^y 
JViXov  OTi  KOiJ^uf  £if>iTai  KOJixov  £xart]v  Btvai  tuv  cr^sct^uv,  xai  tuv 
SEoAoywv  Hjuaj  tolutx  ^iOaaxovTuv^  OTToiav  ttb^i  Exaroug  Sfovj  fi/ 
auTOig  EivM,  wpo  t«v  Sbti/xovav,  «AAouj  vtto  rcov  uhhav  TE^ouvra; 

V 

TtyE/jiovluv,  oiov,  xai  tte^i  thj  OEaTToivng  r^/jLuv  cte^hvhj,  oti  *ai  n 
Euarti  Beu  etiv  ev  at/T>i,  xm  n ApTE^aij,  xai  tte^j  Toy  $aa-iMug  nMou 
xexi  T0)V  EXEt  Beuv,  rov  exei  Aiowaoy  y/UvowvTEj,  He?»io{  Tra^E^^og 
ETncxoTEEcav  TToXov  uyvov^  rov  Aiu  rov  £«ei,  rov  Ocri^iv,  rov  Ilaya 
rov  nMaxov,  rovg  a^^oy{,  uv  oi  jSi^Aoj  7r>.yi^sig  Eiri  ruv  ^E0^07^uv, 
xat  ruv  Sscyfycov,  e|  uv  avravroiv  3»l^ov,  ottoij  a^w^Ef,  xat  rcov 
TT^avunEvuv  Exarov,  ayEJ\ot^x.'*^v  Eivai  oroX^wy  Sewv,  rv/xoTyrtfoinruv 
avrou  rnv  i^iav  rrE^Kpo^av. 

Now,  from  this  extraordinary  paflage,  wc  may  perceive 
at  one  view  why  the  fun  in  the  Orphic  hymns  is  called 
Jupiter,  why  Apollo  is  called  Pan,  and  Bacchus  the  fun  ; 
why  the  moon  feems  to  be  the  fame  with  Rhea,  Ceres, 
Proferpine,  Juno,  Venus,  &c.  and  in  fhort  why  any  one 
divinity  ij  celebrated  with  the  names  and  epithets  of  fo 
niany  of  the  red.  For  from  this  fublime  theory  it  follows 
that  every  fphere  contains  a Jupiter,  Neptune,  Vulcan, 
Veda,  Minerva,  Mars,  Ceres,  Juno,  Diana,  Mercury, 
Venus,  Apollo,  and  in  ihort  every  deity,  each  fphere  at 
the  fame  time  conferring  on  thefe  gods  the  peculiar  cha- 
radleridic  of  its  nature  ; fo  that  for  indance  in  the  fun 
tliey  all  pofTefs  a folar  property,  in  the  moon  a lunar  one, 
and  fo  of  the  red.  From  this  theory  too  we  may  perceive 
the  truth  of  that  divine  faying  of  the  ancients,  that  all 
things  are  full  of  gods  ; for  more  particular  orders  pro- 
ceed from  fuch  as  are  more  general,  the  mundane  from 
the  fupcrmundane,  and  the  fublunary  from  the  celedial  j 

while 
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vihile  earth  becomes  the  general  receptacle  of  the  illumi- 
nations of  all  the  gods.  “ Hence  (fays  Proclus  *)  there  is 
a terreftrial  Ceres,  Vefta,  and  Ills,  as  llkewife  a terreftrial 
Jupiter  and  a terreftrial  Hermes,  eftablifhed  about  the  one 
ilivinity  of  the  earth  •,  juft  as  a multitude  of  celeftial  gods 
proceeds  about  the  one  divinity  of  the  heavens.  For  there 
are  progreflions  of  all  the  celeftial  gods  into  the  earth ; 
and  earth  contains  all  things,  in  an  earthly  manner,  which 
heaven  comprehends  celeltlally.  Hence  we  fpeak  of  a 
terreftrial  Bacchus  and  a terreftrial  Apollo,  who  beftows 
the  all-various  ftreams  of  water  with  which  the  earth 
abounds,  and  openings  prophetic  of  futurity.’’  And  if  to 
all  this  we  only  add,  that  all  the  other  mundane  gods  fub- 
fift  in  the  twelve  above  mentioned,  and  that  the  firft;  triad 
of  thefe  is  demiurgic  or  fabricative^  viz.  Jupiter,  Neptune, 
Vulcan  5 the  fecond,  Vefta,  Minerva,  Mars,  defenftve; 
the  third,  Ceres,  Juno,  Diana,  vivijic;  and  the  fourth. 
Mercury,  Venus,  Apollo,  elevating  and  harmonic: — I fay, 
if  we  unite  this  with  the  preceding  theory,,  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  ancient  theology  that  will  not  appear  admi- 
rably fublime  and  beautifully  connefted,  accurate  in  all 
its  parts,  fcientiftc  and  divine.  Such  then  being  the  true 
account  of  the  Grecian  theology,  what  opinion  muft  w'e 
form  of  the  wretched  fyftems  of  modern  mythologifts  ; 
and  which  nioft  deferves  our  admiration,  the  impudence 
or  ignorance  of  the  authors  of  fuch  fyftems  I The"  fyf- 
tems indeed  of  thefe  men  are  fo  monftroufly  abfurd,  that 
we  may  confuler  them  as  inftances  of  the  greateft  diftor- 
tlon  of  the  rational  faculty  which  can  poffibly  befall  human 
nature,  while  connected  with  fuch  a body  as  the  prefent. 
For  one  of  thefe  confiders  the  gods  as  merely  fymbols  of 

* In  Tim.  p.  282# 
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agriculture,  another  as  men  who  once  lived  on  the  earth**, 
and  a third  as  the  patriarchs  and  prophets  of  the  Jews. 
Surely  ftiould  thefe  fyfiems  be  tranfmitted  to  pofterity, 
the  hiftorian  by  whom  they  are  related  muft  either  be 
cenfidered  by  future  generations  as  an  impoftor,  or  his 
narration  muft  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  an  extravagant 
romance. 

I only  add,  as  a conclufion  to  this  fublime  theory,  that 
though  the  whole  of  the  celeftial  region  is  compofed  from 
the  four  elements,  yet  in  fome  places  fire  in  conjumftioii 
with  earth  (i.  e.  earth  without  gravity  and  denfity)  predo- 
minates j in  others  fire,  with  the  fummlt.of  water;  and 
in  others  again  fire  with  the  fummit  of  air : and  according 
to  each  of  thefe  an  all-various  mutation  fubfifts.  Hence 
fome  bodies  in  the  heavens  are  vifible,  and  thefe  are  fuch 
as  have  fire  united  with  tlie  folid ; but  others  are  ftill 
more  vifible  f,  and  thefe  are  fuch  as  have  fire  mingled 
with  the  fplendid  and  diaphanous  nature  of  air.  And 
hence  the  fpheres  of  the  planets,  and  the  inerratic  fphere 
itfelf,  pofiefs  a more  attenuated  and  diaphanous  eflence ; 
but  the  ftars  are  of  a more  folid  compofition.  But  fire 
every  where  prevails,  and  all  heaven  is  charafterized 
through  the  power  of  this  exalted  element.  And  neither 
is  the  fire  there  cauftic  (for  this  is  not  even  the  property 
of  the  firft  of  the  fublunary  elements,  which  Arlftotle 
calls  Jiery,  TrwfoEioef)  nor  corruptive  of  any  thing,  nor  of  a 
nature  contrary  to  earth  ; but  it  perpetually  ihines  with  a 

* See  my  notes  on  the  Cratylus. 

f That  is,  in  themfelves  : but  they  are  invifible  to  us,  on  ac- 
count of  their  pofTefling  but  little  of  the  refilling  nature  of 
earth  ; and  this  is  the  reafon  why  we  cannot  fee  the  celeftial 
fphcrci. 
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pure  and  tranfparent  light,  with  vivific  heat,  and  illumi- 
nating power. 

And  fuch  are  the  outlines  of  the  fyftem  of  the  world, 
according  to  Pythagoras  and  Plato;  which,  ftrange  as  the 
alTertion  may  feem,  appears  to  have  been  entirely  un- 
I known  from  the  aera  of  the  Emperor  Juftinian  to  the  pre- 
J fent  time.  That  beautiful  mode  in  which  as  we  have 
I fliewn  the  elements  fubfift  both  in  the  heavens  afld^  the 
earth,  has  not  been  even  fufpefted  by  modern  natural  phi- 
lofophers  to  have  any  exiftence  ; and  aftronomers  have 
been  very  far  from  the  truth  in  their  aflertions  concerning 
the  celeftial  fpheres.  In  confequence  of  indolence,  or  Ig- 
norance, or  prejudice,  or  from  all  three  in  conjunftion, 
the  moderns  have  invented  fyftems  no  lefs  difeordant  with 
the  nature  of  things  than  different  from  each  other.  They 
have  juft  been  able  to  gain  a glimpfe  of  the  beautiful 
union  of  things  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  tribes  belong- 
ing to  the  earth,  and  have  difeovered  that  the  loweft  of 
the  animal  fpecies  and  the  higheft  of  the  vegetable  approx- 
imate fo  near  to  each  other,  that  the  difference  between 
the  two  can  fcarcely  be  perceived  ; but  this  is  the  very 
fummit  of  their  refearches  ; they  are  unable  to  trace  the 
connexion  of  things  any  further,  and  reft  fatisfied  in  ad- 
mitting that 

The  chain  continues,  but  its  links  unknown. 

' The  divine  nature  of  the  celeftial  bodies  cannot  be  fecn’ 
1 through  the  telefcope,  and  incorporeals  are  not  to  be 
t viewed  with  a microfcopic  eye  : but  thefe  inftruments  arc 
at  prefent  the  great  ftandards  of  truth  ; and  whatever  op- 
I pofes  or  cannot  be  afeertained  by  the  teftimony  of  thefe,  is 
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confidcrecl  ns  mere  conjedlure,  idle  fpeculation,  and  a per- 
vcriion  of  the  reafoning  power. 

But  let  us  now  proceed  to  a I'ummary  view  of  fome  of 
the  principal  parts  of  this  moll  interelling  dialogue.  And 
in  tire  lirll  place  with  tcfpedl  to  the  hillory,  which  is  re- 
lated in  the  beginning,  concerning  a war  between  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Atlantic  ifland  and  the  Athenians — 
Grantor,  the  moll  early  of  Plato’s  commentators,,  confi- 
dered  this  relation  (fays  Proclus)  as  a mere  hillory  uncon- 
necled  with  allegory  ; while  other  Platonills,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  eonfidered  it  as  an  allegory  alone.  But  both 
thefe  opinions  are  confuted  by  Proclus  and  the  bed  of  the 
Platonills  ; becaufe  Plato  calls  it  a very  wonderful,  but  at 
the  fame  time  true  narration.  So  that  it  is  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  a true  hillory,  exhibiting  at  the  fame  time  an 
image  of  tire  oppofition  of  the  natures  w'^hich  the  univerfe 
contains.  But  according  to  Amelius  it  reprefents  the  op- 
polltion  between  the  inerratic  fphere  and  the  fixed  liars ; 
according  to  Origen,  the  con  ted  between  daemons  of  a 
fuperior  and  thofe  of  an  inferior  order  j according  to  Nu- 
menius,  the  difagreement  between  more  excellent  fouls 
who  are  the  attendants  of  Pallas,  and  fuch  as  are  con- 
verfant  with  generation  under  Neptune.  Again,  accord- 
ing to  Porphyry,  it  infinuates  the  conted  between  daemons 
deducing  fouls  into  generation,  and  fouls  afeending  to  the 
gods.  Por  Porphyry  gives  a thrce-fold  didinflion  to  dae- 
mons allerting  that  fome  arc  divine,  that  others  fubfid 
according  to  habitude,  xara  cxeitiv,  among  which  partial 
fouls  rank  when  they  are  allotted  a dremoniacal  condition, 
and  that  others  are  evil  and  noxious  to  fouls.  He  aflerts, 
therefore,  that  this  lowed  order  of  daemons  always  con- 
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t »cnds  'Cvlth  fouls  in  dieir  afcent  and  defcent,  efpecially 
I weftern  demons  ; for,  according  to  the  Egyptians,  the 
I weft  is  accommodated  to  daemons  of  this  defeription.  But 
the  expofition  of  Jamblichus,  Syrianus  and  Proclus  is 
doubtlefs  to  be  preferred,  as  more  confiftent  witli  the  na-. 
tiire  of  the  dialogue  j which  refers  it  to  the  oppofition 
perpetually  flouiifliing  in  the  univerfe  between  unity  and 
multitude,  bound  and  infinity,  famcnefs  and  difference, 
motion  and  abiding,  from  which  all  things,  the  firft  caufe 
being  excepted,  are  compofed.  Likewife  being  has  either 
an  efl'ential  or  accidental  fubfiftence,  and  is  either  incor- 
poreal or  corporeal : and  if  incorporeal,  it  either  verges  or 
does  not  verge  to  body.  But  bodies  are  either  fimple  and 
immaterial,  as  the  celeftlal  bodies,  or  fimple  and  material, 
as  thofe  of  an  aerial  nature,  or  compofite  and  material,  as 
thofe  of  earth.  So  that  the  oppofition  of  all  thefe  is  oc- 
cultly fignified  by  that  ancient  war ; the  higher  and  more 
excellent  natures  being  every  where  Implied  by  the  Athe- 
nians, and  thofe  of  a contrary  order  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Atlantic  ifland. 

But  that  the  reader  may  be  convinced  that  Plato’s  ac- 
count of  the  Atlantic  ifland  is  not  a fiftion  of  his  own  de- 
vifing,  let  him  attend  to  the  following  relation  of  one  Mar- 
cellus,  who  wrote  an  hiftory  of  -^Ethiopian  affairs,  accord- 
ing to  Proclus  *.  “ That  fuch  and  fo  great  an  ifland  once 

exifted.  Is  evinced  by  thofe  who  have  compofed  hiftorles 
of  things  relative  to  the  external  fea.  For  they  relate  that 
in  their  times  there  were  feven  iflands  in  the  Atlantic  fea, 
facred  to  Proferplne  ; and  befides  thefe,  three  others  of  an 
immenfe  magnitude  ; one  of  which  was  facred  to  Pluto^ 
another  to  Ammon,  and  another,  which  is  the  middle  of 


* la  Tim.  p.  55. 
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thefe,  and  Is  of  a thoufand  ftadia,  to  Neptune.  And  be- 
fides  this,  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  laft  ifland  preferved 
the  memory  of  the  prodigious  magnitude  of  the  Atlantic 
ifland,  as  related  by  their  anceftors  •,  and  of  its  governing 
for  many  periods  aU  the  iflands  in  the  Atlantic  fea.  And 
fuch  is  the  relation  of  Marcellus  in  his  ^thiopic  hiftory.” 
Ort  [/.tv  tysvETo  roiaurm  ti;  vdtoj  Kai  J)iXoy(r»  tivej  ruv 

tro^Quvrav  ra  WEfi  rr^g  e^ca  ^a>^arlr)g.  tivou  yap  Kai  tv  'roig  etUTcov 
X^ovoig  ETtla  [/tv  vvitrovg  tv  txttvu  ra  7rt>Myti  7rt^</t(povng  it^ag,  T^tig 
3s  a^^ixg  agT?^t}ovg,  rnv  [/tv  ttXoutojvoj,  tuv  Je  a/^/wwvoj,  [/tanv  3e 
TouTcov  aXXnv  Toati^omg,  ra3iwv  to  [/tythg.  xcti  Tovg  ot~ 

Kovvrag  tv  avrn  [/vrt[/yiv  aTtb  rm  orpoyovai/  ^laau^tiv  tst^i  tw;  ar- 
^/zvTi^og  ovrug  ytvo[/tvyig  txti  vnirou  7rai/[/tya9traTy}g.,  nv  tzji  oroXAa; 
vtoio^oug  ^uvartvaai  Traffu^v  ruv  tv  ar>.avTiKu>  'srt?^ayti  vncruv. 
Taura  (/tv  ouv  o Map*£^^o^  tv  Toig  ai^iovtixoig  yty^aupii. 

Indeed  it  is  not  at  all  wonderful  that  fo  large  an  ifland 
fhould  once  have  exifted,  nor  improbable  that  many  more 
fuch  exift  at  prefent,  though  to  us  unknown,  if  we  only 
confider  the  Platonic  theory  concerning  the  earth,  which  I 
have  related  in  my  introdudtion  to  the  Phaedo,  and  which 
the  following  extraordinary  paffage  from  Proclus  * abun- 
dantly confirms.  “ It  is  here  (fays  he)  requlfite  to  re- 
member the  Platonic  hypothefes  concerning  the  earth. 
For  Plato  does  not  meafure  its  magnitude  after  the  fame 
manner  as  mathematicians  ; but  thinks  that  its  Interval  is 
much  greater,  as  Socrates  alferts  in  the  Phasdo.  In  which, 
dialogue  alfo  he  fays,  that  there  are  many  habitable  parts 
fimilar  to  our  abode  f.  And  hence  he  relates  that  an 

ifland 

* In  Tim.  p.  56. 

The  latter  Platonifls  appear  to  have  been  perfedly  con- 
vinced that  the  earth  contains  two  qiiirters  in  an  oppofite  di- 
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ifland  and  continent  of  this  kind  exift  in  the  external  or 
! Atlantic  fea.  For  indeed  if  the  earth  be  naturally  fphe- 
I rical,  it  is  neceflary  that  it  fliould  be  fuch  according  to  its 
greateft  part.  But  the  parts  which  we  inhabit,  both  in- 
ternally and  externally,  exhibit  great  inequality.  In  fome 
parts  of  the  earth,  therefore,  there  muft  be  an  expanded 
plain,  and  an  Interval  extended  on  high.  For,  according 
to  the  faying  of  Heraclitus,  he  who  pafles  through  a very 
profound  region  will  arrive  at  the  Atlantic  mountain, 
whofe  magnitude  is  fuch,  according  to  the  relation  of  the 
Ethiopian  hiftorlans,  that  it  touches  the  sether,  and  calls 
a lhadow  of  five  thoufand  ftadia  in  extent ; for  from  the 
ninth  hour  of  the  day  the  fun  is  concealed  by  it,  even  to 
his  perfect  demerfion  under  the  earth.  Nor  is  this  won- 
derful : for  Athos,  a Macedonian  mountain,  calls  a fha- 
dow  as  far  as  to  Lemnos,  which  is  dillant  from  it  feveii 

redlion  to  Europe  and  Alia  ; and  Olympiodorus  even  confideri 
Plato  as  of  the  fame  opinion,  as  the  following  palTage  from  his 
commentary  on  this  part  of  the  Pha?do  clearly  evinces.  “ Plato 
(fays  he)  directs  his  attention  to  four  parts  of  the  globe,  as 
there  are  two  parts  which  we  inhabit,  /.  e,  Europe  and  Afia ; fo 
that  there  mull  be  two  others.  In  confequence  of  the  antipodes.” 
'/.K.Ta.rop(ct^irxi  Si  Tuy  (^roTrm)  itruSn  Svo  y.ctS’yi/Axf  nirtv,  q 

Eoft/TK  V A^tx,  «)-£  Suo  XX7X  Tovf  ayn—oScii;,  Now  in  con- 
fequence of  this,  as  they  were  acquainted  with  Africa,  the  re- 
maining fourth  quarter  muft  be  that  which  we  call  America, 
At  the  fame  time  let  it  be  carefully  remembered,  that  thefe  four 
quarters  are  nothing  more  than  four  holes  with  rcfpeft  to  the 
whole  earth,  which  contains  many  fuch  parts;  and  that  confequently 
they  are  not  quarters  of  the  earth  itfelf,  but  only  pf  a fmall  part 
pf  the  earth  in  which  they  ar^  contained,  like  9 fmall  globe  in 
one  of  a prodigious  extent. 
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hundred  ftadia.  Nor  are  fuch  particulars  as  thefe,  which 
Marcellus  the  jfEthiopic  hlflorian  mentions,  related  only 
concerning  the  Atlantic  mountain  ; but  Ptolemy  alfo 
fays  that  the  Lunar  mountains  are  of  an  immcnfe  height ; 
and  Arlftotle,  that  Caucalus  is  enlightened  by  the  rays  of 
the  fun  a third  part  of  the  night  after  fun-fet,  and  a third 
part  before  the  rifing  of  the  fun.  And  if  any  one  con- 
fiders  the  whole  magnitude  of  the  earth,  bounded  by  its 
elevated  parts,  he  will  conclude  that  it  is  truly  of  a prodi- 
gious magnitude,  according  to  the  aficrtion  of  Plato.” 

In  the  next  place,  by  the  fable  of  Phaeton  we  mull  un- 
derftand  the  deftruftion  of  a confiderable  part  of  the  earth 
tlirough  fire,  by  means  of  a comet  being  difi'olved  of  a folar 
nature.  Likewife,  when  he  mentions  a deluge,  it  is  nc- 
celfary  to  remember,  that  through  the  devaftations  of  thefe 
two  elements,  fire  and  water,  a more  prolific  regeneration 
of  things  takes  place  at  certain  periods  of  time  ; and  that 
when  divinity  intends  a reformation,  the  heavenly  bodies 
concur  with  this  defign  in  fuch  a manner,  that  when  a 
conflagration  is  about  to  take  place,  then,  according  to 
Berofus  * the  Chaldean,  all  the  planets  are  colletted  to- 
gether in  Cancer ; but  when  a deluge,  then  the  planets 
meet  in  Capricorn.  With  refpect  to  Pallas  and  Neptune, 
who  are  mentioned  in  this  part  of  the  dialogue,  as  the 
reader  will  find  an  account  of  thefe  divinities  in  the  notes 
to  the  Cratylus,  I fhall  only  add  at  prefent,  that,  accord- 
ing to  Proclus,  Minerva  moft  eminently  prefides  in  the 
celeftial  conftellatlon  called  the  Ram,  and  in  the  equi- 
noftial  circle,  where  a power  motive  of  the  univerfe  prin- 
cipally prevails. 

Again,  it  is  neceflary  to  underftand,  that  when  the  world 
* Vid,  Senec.  Natural.  Q^aeft;.  III.  29,  i 
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js  fald  by  Plato  to  be  generatcdy  this  term  exprelTes  its 
flowing  and  compofite  nature,  and  does  not  imply  any 
temporal  commencement  of  its  exiftence.  For  as  the 
Vorld  was  necefl'arily  produced,  according  to  eflential 
power,  this  being  the  moft  perfect  of  all  modes  of  ope- 
ration, it  is  alfo  neceflary  that  it  fliould  be  co-exiftent 
with  its  artificer ; juft  as  the  fun  produces  light  co-ex- 
iftent with  itfelf,  fire  heat,  and  fnow  coldnefs.  The  rea- 
der mull  however  carefully  obferve,  that  when  we  fay 
it  is  neceflary  that  the  caufe  of  the  univerfe  fhould  ope- 
rate according  to  power,  we  do  not  uiulerftand  a neceffity 
which  implies  violence  or  conftraint ; but  that  neceffity 
which  Ariftotle  defines  as  the  perfectly  fimple,  and 
which  cannot  have  a multifarious  fubfiftcncc.  And  hence 
this  term,  when  applied  to  the  moft  exalted  natures,  to 
whom  alone  in  this  fenfe  it  belongs,  fignifies  nothing  more 
than  an  impoffibiiity  of  fubfifting  otherwife  than  they 
do,  without  falling  from  the  perfc£l;ion  of  their  nature- 
Agreeable  to  this  definition,  Neceffity  was  called  by 
ancient  theologifts  Adfaftia  and  Themis,  or  the  perfeftly 
right  and  juft  : and  if  men  of  the  prefent  day  had  but  at- 
tended to  this  fignlficatlon  of  the  word,  i.  e,  if  any  edi- 
tion of  Arlftotle’s  works,  with  a copious  itidex  mentioning 
this  fenfe  of  neceffity,  had  fortunately  exifted,  they  would 
not  have  ignorantly  fuppofed  that  this  word,  v/hen  ap- 
plied to  divine  natures,  fignlfied  conftraint,  violence,  and 
over-ruling  power.  As  intellect  therefore  is  eternal,  both 
according  to  eflence  and  energy,  and  as  foul  is  eternal  in 
efience  but  temporal  in  energy,  fo  the  world  is  temporal 
both  in  cflence  and  energy.  Hence  every  thing  prior  to 


* Metaphyf.  lib.  5. 
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foul  always  is,  and  is  never  generated  j but  foul  both  //, 
and  is  perpetually  generated  ; and  the  world  never  is,  but 
is  always  generated  : and  whatever  the  world  contains  in 
like  manner  never  is  ; but  inftead  of  being  always  gene- 
rated, like  the  whole  world,  is  fo  at  fome  particular  time. 
Becaufe  the  world  therefore  is  converfant  with  perpetual 
motion  and  time,  it  may  be  faid  to  be  always  generated,  or 
advancing  towards  being  ; and  therefore  never  truly  is. 
So  that  it  refembles  tlie  image  of  a mountain  beheld  in  a 
torrent,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a mountain  without 
the  reality,  and  which  is  continually  renewed  by  the  con- 
tinual renovation  of  the  ftream.  But  foul,  which  is  eter- 
nal in  efl’ence  and  temporal  in  energy,  may  be  compared 
to  the  image  of  the  fame  rock  beheld  in  a pool,  and  which 
of  courfe,  when  compared  with  the  image  in  the  torrent, 
maybe  faid  to  be  permanently  the  fame.  In  fine,  as  Pro- 
clus  well  obferves,  Plato  means  nothing  more  hy  gefiifnitien 
than  the  formation  of  bodies ; i.  e.  a motion  or  proccllion 
towards  the  integrity  and  perfeftion  of  the  univerfe. 

Again,  by  the  demiurgns  Tcndi  father  of  the  world  we  rrtufi; 
underftand  Jupiter,  who  fubfifts  at  the  extremity  of  the 
wtclleclnal  triad,  as  we  have  obferved  in  the  notes  to  tlic 
Cratylns  and  awro  or  anhnal  itfelf,  which  is  the  ex- 
emplar of  the  world,  and  from  the  contemplation  of 
which  it  was  fabricated  by  Jupiter,  is  the  laft  of  the  iti- 
telligible  triad,  and  is  the  fame  with  the  Phanes  of  Or- 
pheus : for  the  theologift  reprefents  Phanes  as  an  animal 
w'ith  the  heads  of  various  beafls,  as  may  be  fecn  in  our  in- 
trodu£llon  to  the  Parmenides.  Nor  let  the  reader  tc 
difturbed  on  finding  that,  according  to  Plato,  the  firft  caufe 
is  not  the  immediate  caufe  of  the  univerfe  ; for  this  is  not 
through  any  defeat  or  imbecility  of  nature,,  but  on  the  con- 
' “I  trary 
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Wary  is  the  confequence  of  tranfcemlancy  of  power.  For 
as  the  firfi;  caufe  is  the  fame  with  the  one^  a unifying  energy 
mull  be  the  prerogative  of  his  nature  ; and  as  he  is  like- 
wile  perfe(£lly  fupereflential,  if  the  world  were  his  imme- 
diate progeny,  it  muft  be  as  much  as  polhble  fuperelTential 
and  profoundly  one : but  as  this  is  not  the  cafe,  it  is  ne- 
ced'ary  that  it  fhould  be  formed  by  intelledl  and  moved 
by  foul.  So  that  it  derives  the  unity  and  goodnefs  of  its 
nature  from  the  lirft  caufe,  the  orderly  difpofition  and  dif- 
tindlion  of  its  parts  from  Jupiter  its  artificer,  and  its  per- 
petual motion  from  foul ; the  whole  at  the  fame  time  pro- 
ceeding from  the  fir  ft  caufe  through  proper  mediums. 
Nor  is  it  more  difficult  to  conceive  matter  after  this  man- 
ner invefted  with  form  and  diftributed  into  order,  than  to 
conceive  a potter  making  clay  with  his  own  hands,  giving 
it  a'fhape  when  made  through  the  afliftance  of  a wheel, 
and,  when  fafhioned,  adorning  it  through  another  inftru- 
ment  with  figures  ; at  the  fame  time  being  careful  to  re- 
member, that  in  this  latter  inftance  different  inftruments 
are  required  through  the  imbecility  of  the  artificer,  but 
that  in  the  former  various  mediums  are  neceffary  from  the 
tranfcendancy  of  power  which  fubfifts  in  the  original 
caufe.  And  from  all  this  it  is  eafy  to  infer,  that  matter 
was  not  prior  to  the  world  by  any  Interval  of  time,  but  only 
in  the  order  of  compofition ; priority  here  implying  no- 
thing more  than  that  which  muft  be  confidered  as  lirft  in 
the  conftruclion  of  the  world.  Nor  was  it  hurled  about  in  a 
difordered  ftate  prior  to  order ; but  this  only  fignifies  its 
confufed  and  tumultuous  nature,  when  confidered  in  itfelf, 
divefted  of  the  fupervening  irradiations  of  form. 

With  refpecl  to  the  four  elements,  I add,  in  addition  to, 
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what  has  been  faid  before,  that  their  powers  are  beautifuITy- 
difpofed  by  Proclus-  as  follows*:  viz. 


Fire. 

Subtle,  acute,  movable. 
Water. 

Denfe,  blunt,  movable. 


Air. 

Subtle,,  blunt,  movable. 
Earth. 

Denfe,  blunt,  immovable. 


In  which  difpofition  you  may  perceive  how  admirably  the 
two  extremes  foe  and  earth  are  conne£l:ed,  though  indeed 
ft  is  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  Platonic  philofophy  to 
find  out  in.  every  thing  becoming  mediums  through  that 
part  of  the  diale£l:ic  art  called  divifion  j and  it  is  owing 
to  this  that  the  philofophy  Ltfelf  forms  fo  regular  and  con- 
fiftent  a wirole.  But  I have  invented  the  following  num- 
bers for  the  purpofe  of  reprefenting  this  dillrlbution  of  the 
elements  arithmetically. 

' Let  the  number  6o  reprefent  fire,  and  480  earth ; and 
the  mediums  between  thefe,  viz.  1 20  and  240,  will  cor- 
tefpond  to  air  and  water.  For  as  60  : 120  : : 240  : 480. 
But  60  = 3 X 5 X 4.  1 10  = 3 X 10X4.  240  = 6 X 
to  X 4.  and  480  = 6 X 10  X 8.  So  that  thefe  num- 
bers will  correfpond  to  the  properties  of  the  elements  as* 
follows 

Fire  : Air  :: 


3 X 5 X 4: 
Subtle,  acute,  movable  t 
Water  : 

6 X 10  X 4 : : 
Denfe,  blunt,  movable  ; r 


3 X 10  X 4 :: 
Subtle,  blunt,  movable. 
Earth. 

6 X 10  X s 
Denfe,  blunt,  immovable. 


With  refpeft  to  fire  it  mull  be  obfcrved,  that  the  Pla- 
tonifts  confider  ligl't,  jlame^  and  a burning  coal, 

as  differing  from  each  other;  and  that  a fubjetlion 
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-or  remifllon  of  fire  takes  place  from  on  higli  to  tlic  earth, 
proceeding  as  we  have  before  obferved  from  that  which  is 
more  immaterial,  pure  and  incorporeal,  as  far  as  to  the 
n»olt  material  and  deitfe  bodies  : the  lall  proceflTion  of  fire 
being  fubterranean  ; for,  according  to  Empedocles,  there 
are  many  rivers  of  fire  under  the  earth.  So  that  one  kind 
of  fire  is  material  and  another  immaterial,  i.  e.  when  com- 
pared with  fublunary  matter  ; and  one  kind  is  corruptible 
but  another  incorruptible  ; and  one  is  mixed  with  air,  but 
another  is  perfe£lly  pure.  The  chara£teriftlc  too  of  fite 
is  neither  heat  nor  a motion  upwards,  for  this  is  the  pro- 
perty only  of  our  terreiTrial  fire  ; and  this  in  confequence 
of  not  fubfiftlng  in  its  proper  place : but  the  efl'ential  pe- 
cnliarky  of  fire  is  vifibillty ; for  this  belongs  to  all  fire, 
i.  e.  tht  divitiey  the  mortal y the  bumingy  and  impetuous.  It 
muft  however  be  carefully  obferved,  that  our  eyes  are  by- 
tio  means  the  liandards  of  this  vifibility : for  we  cannot 
perceive  the  celeftlal  fpheres,  on  account  of  :fire  and  air  in 
their  compofition  fo  much  predominating  over  earth;  and 
many  terreftrial  bodies  emit  no  light  when  confiderably 
heated,  owing  to  the  fire  which  they  contain  being  wholly 
abforbed  as  it  were  in  grofs  and  ponderous  earth. 

In  like  manner,  with  refpeft  to  earth,  the  charafleriflic 
lof  its  nature  is  folldity  and  tangibility,  but  not  pon- 
xlerofity  and  a tendency  downwards ; for  theife  properties 
do  not  Itibfift  in  every  fpecies  of  earth.  Hence,  when  we 
■confider  thefe  two  elements  according  to  their  oppoflte 
, fubfiflence,  we  fliall  find  that  fire  is  always  in  motion,  but 
I .earth  always  immovable  j that  fire  is  eminently  vifible,  ' 
i and  earth  eminently  tangible  j and  that  fire  is  of  a moft 
^ attenuated  nature  through  light,  but  that  earth  is  moft 
i (dade  tlirough  darknefs.  So  that  as  .fia'e  is  eflentially  the 
* D d 3 £aufe 
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caufe  of  light,  in  like  manner  earth  is  eflentially  the  caufc 
of  darknefs  ; while  air  and  water  fub filling  as  mediums 
between  thefe  two,  are,  on  account  of  their  diaphanous 
nature,  the  caufes  of  vifibility  to  other  things,  but  not  to 
themfelves.  In  the  mean  time  moillure  is  common  both 
. to  air  and  water,  conne£llng  and  conglutinating  earth, 
but  becoming  the  feat  of  fire,  and  affording  nourilhment 
and  liability  to  its  flowing  nature. 

With  refpe£l  to  the  compofition  of  the  mundane  foul,  it 
is  necelfary  to  obferve  that  there  are  five  genera  of  being, 
from  which  all  things  after  the  firll  being  arc  compofed  j 
viz.  ejjence,  abiding^  7notion^  favienefs^  difference.  For  every 
thing  mull  polfefs  <’^w^,-'mull  abide  in  its  caufe,  from 
jwhich  alfo  it  mull  proceed^  and  to  which  it  mull  be  con- 
verted; mull  be  the  fame  with  itfelf  and  certain  other  na- 
tures, and  at  the  fame  time  different  from  others  and  dif- 
tlnguiflied  in  itfelf.  But  Plato,  for  the  fake  of  brevity, 
afl’umes  only  three  of  thefe  in  the  compofition  of  the  foul, 
viz.  effence^  famenefs^  and  difference ; for  the  other  two 
mull  necelfarily  fubfill  in  conjunction  with  thefe.  But 
by  an  indivlfible  nature  wc  rnuft  underfland  intelledl,  and 
by  that  nature  which  is  divifible  about  body,  corporeal 
life.  The  mundane  foul  therefore  is  a medium  between 
the  mundane  intelle6l  and  the  whole  of  that  corporeal  life 
which  the  world  participates.  We  mull  not  however 
fuppofe  that  when  the  foul  is  fald  to  be  mingled  from  thefe 
two,  the  indivlfible  and  divifible  natures  are  confumed  in 
the  mixture,  as  is  the  cafe  when  corporeal  fubllances  are 
mingled  together  j but  we  mull  underlland  that  the  foul 
is  of  a middle  nature  between  thefe,  fo  as  to  be  difi'erent 
from  each,  and  yet  a participant  of  each. 
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The  firft  numbers  of  the  foul  are  thefe:  i>  2,  3,  4,  9,  8, 
27  ; but  the  other  numbers  are, 

6 


8 

9 

9 

12 

12 

18 

16 

27 

18 

3^ 

24 

54 

32 

81 

3^ 

108 

48 

162 

But  in  order  to  underhand  thefe  numbers  mathemati- 
cally, it  is  neceflary  to  know  in  the  firft  place  what  is 
meant  by  arithmetical,  geometrical,  and  harmonic  pro-  ! 

portion.  Arithmetical  proportion,  then,  is  when  an  equal 
excefs  is  preferved  in  three  or  more  given  numbers ; geo- 
metrical, when  numbers  preferve  the  fame  ratio ; and  har- 
monic, when  the  middle  term  is  exceeded  by  the  greater,  ' 

by  the  fame  part  of  the  greater  as  the  excefs  of  the  middle  j 

term  above  the  lefler  exceeds  the  lefter.  Hence  the  num- 
bers I,  2,  3,  are  in  arithmetical  proportion  ; 2,  4,  8,  in  ge- 
ometrical, fince  as  2 is  to  4,  fo  is  4 to  8 ; and  6,  4,  3,  are  ] 

T 

in  harmonic  proportion,  for  4 is  exceeded  by  6 by  2,  which  J 

is  a third  part  of  6,  and  4 exceeds  3 by  i,  which  is  the  third  1 

part  of  3.  Again,  fefquialter  proportion  is  when  one  i 

number  contains  another  and  the  half  of  it  befides,  fuch  as  jjj 

the  proportion  of  3 to  2 ; but  fefqultertian  proportion  Ij 

takes  place  when  a greater  number  contains  a lefl'er,  and  * i 

I 

befides  this  a third  part  of  the  lefl'er,  as  4 to  3 ; and  a fef-  I 

qulo£l:ave  ratio  is  when  a greater  number  contains  a lefter  || 

one,  and  an  eighth  part  of  it  befides,  as  9 to  8 ; and  this  U 
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proportion  produces  in  mufic  an  entire  tone,  which  is  the 
principle  of  all  fymphony.  But  a tone  contains  five  fym- 
phonies,  viz.  the  diatejpiroti,  or  fcfquitertlan  proportion, 
which  is  compofed  from  two  tones,  and  a femitone  which 
}S  a found  lefs  than  a tone ; the  diapentCy  or  fcfquialter 
proportion,  which  is  compofed  from  three  tones  and  a fe- 
mitone-, the  diapafony  or  duple  proportion,  i.  e,  four  to  two, 
which  is  compofed  from  fix  tones  the  diapafon  diapeiitey 
which  confifls  of  nine  tones  and  a femitone  ; and  the  dif- 
diapafotiy  or  quadruple  proportion,  i.  e.  four  to  one,  which 
contains  twelve  tones. 

But  it  is  neceflary  to  obferve  further  concerning  a tone, 
that  it  cannot  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts ; becaufe 
it  is  compofed  from  a fefquioftave  proportion,  and  9 can- 
not be  divided  into  two  equal  parts.  Hence  it  can  only 
be  divided  into  two  unequal  parts,  whieh  are  ufually  called 
femitones  j but  by  Plato  ^£(|U,ttaTa,  or  remainders . But  the 
leffer  part  of  a tone  was  called  by  the  Pythagoreans  DiefiSy 
or  divifiori;  and  this  is  furpalfed  by  a fefquitertian  pro- 
portion by  two  tones  ; -and  the  remaining  greater  part,  by 
which  the  tone  furpafies  the  lefs  femitone,  is  calied  npo- 
tome,  or  a cutting  off. 

But  as  it  is  requifite  to  explain  the  different  kinds  of 
harmony,  in  order  to  a knowledge  of  the  ccmpofitlon  of 
fymphonies,  let  the  reader  take  notice  that  harmony  re- 
ceives a triple  divifion,  into  the  Diatonic,  Enharmonic,  and 
Chromatic.  And  the  Diatonic  genus  takes  place  when 
its  divifion  continually  proceeds  through  a lefs  femitone 
and  two  tones.  But  the  Enharmonic  proceeds  through 
two  diefes.  And  the  Chromatic  is  that  which  afeends 
through  two  unequal  femitones  and  three  fentitones  ; or 
’T^irtp.itmqvy  according  to  the  appellation  of  the  ancient 

mufici;<nS(, 
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muncians.  And  to  thefe  three  genera  all  miifical  inftni- 
ments  arc  reduced,  becaufe  they  are  all  compofed  from 
thefe  harmonies.  But  though  there  were  many  diOerent 
kinds  of  inllruments  among  the  ancients,  yet  the  Pytha-' 
gorean  and  Platonic  philofophers  ufed  only  three — the 
Monochord,  theTetrachord,  and  the  Polychord  5 to  which 
three  they  refer  the  compofition  of  all  the  other  inftru- 
ments.  From  among  all  thefe  therefore  Plato  alTumes 
the  diatonic  harmony,  as  more  agreeable  to  nature ; in 
which  the  tetrachord  proceeds  through  a lefs  femitone 
and  two  tones  ; tending  by  this  means  from  a lefs  to  a* 
greater  femitone,  as  from  a more  fender  to  a more  pow- 
erful matter,  which  poflefies  a fimple'^form,  and  is  at  the 
fame  time  both  gentle  and  robuft.  And  hence,  as  all  In- 
flruments  are  converfant  with' thefe  three  kinds  of  har- 
mony, Plato,  fays  Proclus,  in  confequence  of  preferring 
the  diatonic  harmony,  alone  ufes  two  tones,  when  he 
orders  us  to  fill  up  the  fefquitertian,  fefqulo£lave  and  fe- 
initone  intervals. 

With  refpetl  to  the  firlt  numbers,  which  are  evidently 
thofe  defcribed  by  Plato,  the  firft  three  of  thefe,  i,  2,  3, 
as  Syrianus  beautifully  obferves,  may  be  confidered  as  re- 
prefenting  the  foul  of  the  world,  abiding  in,  proceeding 
from,  and  returning  to  herfelf ; w’z.  abiding  according  to 
that  firft  part,  proceeding  through  the  fecond,  and  this 
without  any  paflivity  or  imbecility,  but  returning  accord- 
ing to  the  third  : for  that  \vhich  is  perfeftive  accedes  to 
beings  through  converfion.  But  as  the  whole  of  the  mun- 
dane foul  is  perfetl;,  united  with  Intelligibles,  and  eter- 
nally abiding  in  intelledl,  hence  flie  providentially  pre- 
fides  oyer  fecondary  natures ; in  one  refpecl:  indeed  over 
thofe  which  are  as  it  were  proximately  connedled  with 

herfelf. 
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hcrfelf,  and  in  another  over  folid  and  compa£lcd  bulkr. 
But  her  providenee  over  each  of  thcfc  is  tvi'ofold.  For 
thofe  which  are  conne£lcd  with  her  efience  in  a following 
order,  proceed  from  her  according  to  the  pow'er  of  the 
fourth  term  (4),  which  poflelTes  generative  powers  *,  but 
leturii  to  her  according  to  the  fifth  (9),  wdilch  reduces 
them  to  one.  Again,  folid  natures,  and  all  the  fpecles 
which  are  difeerned  in  corporeal  mafies,  proceed  accord- 
ing to  the  odluple  of  the  fir  ft  part  (h  e.  according  to  8), 
which  number  is  produced  by  two,  is  folid,  and  pofi'efies 
generative  powers  proceeding  to  all  things  j but  tliey  re- 
turn according  to  the  number  27,  which  is  the  regreffioii 
of  folids,  proceeding  as  it  were  from  the  ternary,  and  ex- 
iftlng  of  the  fame  order  according  to  nature  : for  fuch  are 
all  odd  numbers. 

And  tlius  much  for  the  firft  feries  of  numbers,  in  wdilch 
duple  and  triple  ratios  are  comprehended  ; but  after  this 
follcrw^s  anotlier  feries,  in  w'hich  the  duple  are  filled  with 
fefquitertian  and  fefqulaltcr  ratios,  and  the  fefquitertian 
fpaces  receive  a tone.  And  here,  in  tlic  (irft  place,  in  the 
duple  progrefnon  between  6 and  12,  we  may  perceive  tw'o 
mediums.,  8 and  p.  And  8 indeed  fubfifts  between  6 and 
12  in  an  harmonic  ratio;  for  it  exceeds  6 by  a third  part 
of  Gy  and  it  is  in  like  manner  exceeded  by  i 2 by  a third 
part  of  1 2.  Llkevvlfe  8 is  in  a iefquitertian  ratio  to  6,  but 
12  is  fefquiakcr  to  B.  Belidcs,  the  ditfercnce  between  12 
and  8 is  4,  but  the  diif'crence  between  8 and  6 is  2.  And 
hence  4 to  2,  as  well  as  i 2 to  6,  contains  a duple  ratio  : 
aiul  thcle  are  the  ratios  in  which  the  artifice  of  harmony 
is  continually  employed.  We  may  likewife  compare  9 to 
6 whicii  is  fefquialter,  12  to  9 which  is  fefquitertian,  and 
9 to  8 winch  is  felqulodavc,  and  forms  a tone  ; and  from 
4 tliis 
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this  comparifon  we  fhall  perceive  that  two  fefquitertlan 
ratios  are  bound  together  by  this  fefquloftave,  viz.  8 to  <> 
and  9 to  12.  Nor  is  an  arithmetical  medium  wanting  in 
thefe  numbers  ; for  9 exceeds  6 by  3,  and  is  by  the  fame 
number  exceeded  by  12.  And  in  the  fame  manner  we 
may  proceed  In  all  the  following  duple  ratios,  binding  the 
duple  by  the  fefquitertlan  and  fefquialter,  and  conne61:ing 
the  two  fefquitertians  by  a fefquio£lave  ratio.  We  may 
run  through  the  triple  proportions  too  in  a fimilar  manner, 
excepting  in  the  tone.  But  becaufe  fefquitertlan  ratios  arc 
not  alone  produced  from  two  tones,  but  from  a femitone, 
and  this  a lefler,  which  is  deficient  from  a full  tone  by  cer- 
tain fmall  parts,  hence  Plato  fays,  that  in  the  fefquitertlan 
ratios  a certain  fmall  portion  remains  And  thus  much 
may  fuffice  for  an  epitome  of  the  mode  in  which  the  duple 
and  triple  Intervals  are  filled. 

But  the  words  of  Plato  refpeifllng  thefe  intervals  plainly 
fliew,  as  Proclus  well  obferves,  that  he  follows  in  this  in- 
ftance  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  theologlfts.  For  they 
afiert,  that  in  the  artificer  of  the  univerfe  there  are  fepa- 
rating  and  connectine  powers,  and  that  through  the  for- 
mer he  feparates  his  government  from  that  of  his  father 
Saturn,  but  through  the  latter  applies  the  whole  of  his 
fabrication  to  his  paternal  unity  •,  and  they  call  thefe  ope- 
rations inclfions  and  bonds.  Hence  the  demiurgus,  di- 
viding the  elTence  of  the  foul  according  to  thefe  powers  in 
demiurgic  bounds,  is  faid  to  cut  the  parts  from  their  to- 
tality, and  again  to  bind  the  fame  with  certain  bonds, 
which  are  fica-oTTire;,  middles  or  mediums,  and  through  which 
he  connects  that  which  is  divided,  in  the  fame  manner  as 

* The  proportion  of  256  to  243  produces  what  is  called  in 
mafic  limma,  or  that  which  remains, 
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he  divides,  through  fedlions,  that  which  is  united.  And 
as  the  firfl  numhers,  i,  2,  3,  4,  9,  8,  27,  reprefented  thofc 
powers  of  the  foul,  by  which  (he  abides  in,  proceeds  from, 
and  returns  to  herfelf,  and  caufes  the  progrelhon  and  coii- 
verfion  of  the  parts  of  the  univerfe — fo  in  thefe  fecond 
numbers,  the  fefquitertian,  fefquialter,  and  other  ratios 
conftitute  the  more  partici’Mr  ornament  of  the  world  ; 
and,  while  they  fubfiit  as  ^tiholes  themfelves,  adorn  the 
parts  of  its.  parts.  0 

I only  add,  that  we  mud  not  fuppofe  thefe  numbers  of 
the  foul  to  be  a multitude  of  unities  j but  we  mud  conceive 
them  to  be  vital  felf-motivoi natures,  which  are  indeed  the 
images  of  intellectual  numbers,  but  the  exemplars  of  fuch 
as  are  apparent  to  the  eye  of  fenfe.  In  like  manner,  with 
refpe£t  to  harmony,  foul  is  neither  harmony  itfelf,  nor 
that  v/hich  fubfids  in  harmonized  natures.  For  harmony 
itfelf  is  uniform,  feparate  and  exempt  from  the  whole  of 
things  harmonized  5 but  that  which  fubfids  in  things  har- 
monized is  dependent  on  others,  by  which  alfo  it  is  natu- 
rally moved.  But  the  harmony  of  the  foul  fubfids  in  the 
middle  of  thefe  two,  communicating  harmony  to  others, 
and  being  the  fird  participant  of  it  herfelf. 

In  order  to  underdand  the  figure  of  the  foul,  in  the  fird 
place,  mathematically,  conceive  all  the  above-mentioned 
numbers  to  be  defcribed  In  a certain  draight  rule,  accord- 
ing to  the  whole  of  its  breadth  ; and  conceive  this  rule  to 
be  afterwards  divided  according  to  its  length.  Then  all 
thefe  ratios  will  fublid  in  each  part  of  the  feeflion.  For  if 
the  div'ifion  were  made  according  to  breadth,  it  would  he 
necefiary  that  fome  of  the  numbers  lliould  be  feparated  on 
this  fide,  and  others  on  that.  Afterwards  let  the  two 
lengths  of  the  rule  be  mutually  applied  to  each  other; 
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Wz.  in  the  points  which  divide  thefe  lengths  in  half : but 
let  them  not  be  fo  applied  as  to  form  right  angles,  for  the 
intended  circles  are  not  of  this  kind.  Again,  let  the  two 
lengths  be  fo  incurvated,  that  the  extremes  may  touch  each 
other } then  two  circles  will  be  produced,  one  interior  and 
the  other  exterior,  and  they  will  be  mutually  oblique  to 
each  other.  But  one  of  thefe  will  be  the  circle  of  fame- 
iiefsy  and  the  other  of  difference;  and  the  one  will  fubfift 
according  to  the  equinoctial  circle,  but  the  other  accord- 
ing to  the  zodiac  : for  every  circle  of  difference  is  rolled 
about  this,  as  of  identity  about  the  equinoclial.  Hence 
thefe  rectilinear  feiftions  ought  not  to  be  applied  at  right 
angles,  but  according  to  the  fimilitude  of  the  letter  X, 
agreeable  to  the  mind  of  Plato,  fo  that  the  angles  in  the 
fummit  only  may  be  equal  j for  neither  does  the  zodiac 
cut  the  equinoftial  at  right  angles.  And  thus  much  for 
the  mathematical  explanation  of  the  figure  of  the  foul. 

But  again,  fays  Proclus,  referring  the  whole  of  our  dlf- 
courfe  to  the  effenre  of  the  foul,  we  fliall  fay,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  mathematical  difclplines,  continuous  and  dif- 
crete  quantity  feem  in  a certain  refpedl  to  be  contrary  to 
each  other  ; but  in  foul  both  concur  together,  i.  e.  union 
and  divlfion.  For  foul  is  both  unity  and  multitude,  and 
one  reafon  and  many  : and  fo  far  as  fne  is  a whole  fhe  is 
continuous,  but  fo  far  as  number  fhe  is  divided,  according 
to  the  reafons  which  fhe  contains.  Hence,  according  to 
her  continuity,  fhe  is  afhmiiated  to  the  union  of  intelli- 
glbles  ; but,  according  to  her  multitude,  to  their  dif- 
tindllon.  And  if  you  are  willing  to  afeend  Hill  higher  in- 
fpeculations,  foul,  according  to  her  union,  pofTefles  a vef- 
tige  and  refemblance  of  the  oney  but  according  to  her  divi- 
fion  fhe  exhibits  the  multitude  of  divine  numbers.  Hence 
2 ' we 
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we  muft  not  fay  that  (lie  alone  pofl'efles  an  arithmetical 
cflence,  for  flie  would  not  be  continuous;  nor  alone  a geo- 
metrical effence,  for  fhe  would  not  be  divided ; (he  is 
therefore  both  at  once,  and  muft  be  called  both  arithme- 
tical and  geometrical.  But  fo  far  as  fhe  is  arithmetical, 
fhe  has  at  the  fame  time  harmony  conjoined  with  her  ef- 
fence : for  the  multitude  which  flie  contains  is  elegant 
“ and  compofite,  and  receives  in  the  fame  and  at  once  both 
that  which  is  elfential  quantity  and  that  which  Is  related. 
But  fo  far  as  fhe  Is  geometrical,  flie  has  that  which  is  fphe- 
rlcal  conne£l:ed  with  her  elfence.  For  the  circles  which 
file  contains  are  both  immovable  and  moved ; immovable 
indeed  according  to  effence,  but  moved  according  to  a 
vital  energy  ; or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  they  may  be  faid 
^ to  poffefs  both  of  thefe  at  once,  for  they  are  felf-motive  : 
and  that  which  is  felf-motive  is  bol^h  moved  and  is  at  the 
fame  time  immovable,  fince  a motive  power  feems  to  be- 
long to  an  immovable  nature.  Soul  therefore  effentially 
pre-alfumes  all  difcipllnes  ; the  geometrical,  according  to 
her 'totality,  her  forms,  and  her  lines  ; the  arithmetical,  ac- 
cording to  her  multitude  and  elfential  unities ; the  har- 
monical,  according  to  the  ratios  of  numbers;  and  the  fphc- 
rical,  according  to  her  double  circulations.  And,  in  fhort, 
file  is  the  eflential, felf-motive, intelleftual, and  united  bond 
of  all  difcipllnes,  purely  comprehending  all  things;  figures 
in  an  unfigured  manner;  unitedly  fuch  things  as  are  di- 
vided ; and  without  diflance  fuch  as  are  diftant  from  each 
other. 

We  are  llkewlfe  informed  by  Proclus,  that,  according 
to  Porphyry,  a charafter  like  the  letter  X comprehended 
in  a circle,  was  a fymbol  with  the  Egyptians  of  the  mun- 
dane foul ; by  the  right  lines,  perhaps  (fays  he),  fignifying 
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its  biformed  progTcflion,  but  by  the  circle  its  uniform  life 
uiid  intelleftive  progrefs,  which  is  of  a circular  n-ature. 
But  of  thefe  circles  the  exterior,  or  the  circle  of  famenefs, 
reprefents  the  cogitative  power  of  the  foul  •,  but  the  inte- 
rior, or  the  circle  of  diflerence,  theopinionative  power:  and 
the  motion  which  is  perpetually  revolved  in  famenefs,  and 
which  comprehends  the  foul,  is  intelleft. 

Again,  we  have  before  obferved,  that,  according  to 
the  Platonic  philofophy,  the  planets  revolve  v/ith  a kind  of 
fpiral  motion  ; vi'hile  varioufly  wandering  under  the  ob- 
lique zodiac,  they  at  one  time  verge  to  the  fouth  and  ut 
another  to  the  north,  fometimes  advance  and  fometimes 
retreat,  and  being  at  one  time  more  diltaut  from  and  al 
another  nearer  to  the  earth.  And  this  motion  indeed  very 
properly  belongs  to  them  from  their  middle  pofitlon,  as  it 
is  a medium  between  the  right  lined  motion  of  the  ele- 
ments, and  the  circular  motion  of  the  merratic  fphere  : 
for  a fpiral  is  mixed  from  riie  right  line  and  circle.  Adi 
too,  that  there  are  fevcn  motions  in  the' heavens  j the  cir- 
cular, before,  behind,  upwards,  downwards,  to  the  right 
hand,  and  to  the  left.  But  the  fpheres  alone  pollefs  a 
circular  motion.  And  the  flars  in  the  inerratic  fphere 
revolve  about  their  centres;  but  at  the  fame  time  have  an 
advancing  motion,  becaufe  they  are  drawn  along  towards 
the  weft  by  the  fphere  in  which  they  are  fixed.  But  they 
are  entirely  deftitute  of  the  other  five  motions.  On  die 
contrary,  the  planets  have  all  the  feven.  For  they  revolve 
about  their  own  centres,  but  are  carried  by  the  motions  of 
their  fplieres  towards  the  eaft.  And  befides  this,  they  are 
carried  upwards  and  downwards,  behind  and  before,  to  the 
right  hand  and  to  the  left.  Every  ftar  too,  by  its  revo- 
lution about  its  own  centre,  imitates  the  energy  of  the 
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foul  vvliich  it  contains  about  its  own  intellect  •,  but  by  fol- 
lowing the  motion  of  its  fphere,  it  imitates  the  energy  of 
the  fphere  about  a fuperiar  intelledl:.  We  may  likewlfe 
add,  that  the  uniformity  in  the  motions  of  the  fixed  liars 
confers  union  and  perfeverance  on  inferior  concerns ; but 
that  the  manifold  and  oppofite  motions  of  the  planets  con- 
tribute to  the  produ£tion,  mingling  and  governing  of 
things  various  and  oppofite. 

And  here,  as  the  reader  will  doubtlefs  be  defirous  of 
knowing  why  earth  is  called  by  Plato  the  firll  and  moll  an- 
cient of  the  gods  within  the  heavens,  I doubt  not  but  he 
v/ill  gratefully  receive  the  following  epitome  of  the  beau- 
tiful account  given  by  Proclus  of  the  earth.  In  his  Inelti- 
mable  commentaries  on  this  venerable  dialogue.  Earth 
(fays  he)  firfl  proceeds  from  the  intelligible  earth  wlilch 
comprehends  all  the  intelligible  orders  of  the  gods,  and 
from  the  Intelledlual  earth  which , is  co-ordinated  with 
heaven.  For  our  earth,  being  analogous  to  thefe,  eternally 
abides,  as  in  the  centre  of  heaven  ; by  which  being  every 
way  comprehendetlj  it  becomes  lull  of  generative  power 
and  demiurgic  perfedlion.  The  true  earth,  therefore,  is 
not  this  corporeal  and  grofs  bulk,  but  an  animal  endued 
with  a divine  foul  and  a divine  body.  Fcr  it  contains  an 
immaterial  and  feparate  intcllecl,  and  .a  divine  foul 
energizing  about  this  Intellecl,  and  an  ethereal  body  prox- 
imately  depending  on  this  foul ; and  lallly,  this  vlfible 
bulk,  which  is  on  all  fides  animated  and  filleil  with  life 
from  its  infpiring  foul,  and  through  which  it  generates  and 
nom  ifhes  lives  of  all-various  kinds.  For  one*  fpccics  of 
life  is  rooted  in  the  earth,  and  another  moves  about  its 
furface.  For  how  is  it  pollible  that  plants  fliould  live 
while  abiding  In  the  earth,  but  when  feparated  from  it 
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die,  linlefs  its  vifible  bulk  was  full  of  life  ? Indeed  it  mull 
univerfally  follow  that  wholes  mull  be  animated  prior  to 
parts:  for  it  Would  be  fidiculoUs  that  mtirt  ftiould  partifci- 
pate  of  a rational  foul  and  of  intelleft,  but  that  earth  and 
air  fhould  be  deprived  of  a foul,  fublimely  carried  in  thefe 
elements  as  in  a chariot,  governing  them  from  on  high, 
and  preferving  them  in  the  limits  accommodated  to  their 
nature.  For,  as  Theophraftus  well  obferves,  wholes 
would  poflefs  lefs  authority  than  parts,  and  things  eternal 
than  fuch  as  are  corruptible,  if  deprived  of  the  pofleflion  of 
foul.  Hence  there  muft  neceffarily  be  a foul  and  intellect 
in  the  earth,  the  former  caufing  her  to  be  prolific,  and  the 
latter  conncftedly  containing  her  in  the  middle  of  the  uni- 
verfe.  So  that  earth  is  a divine  animal,  full  of  intelleftual 
and  animaftic  eflences,  and  of  immaterial  powers.  For. 
if  a partial  foul,  fuch  as  ours,  in  conjundlion  with  its  pro- 
per ethereal  vehicle,  is  able  to  exercife  an  exuberant  energy 
in  a material  body,  what  ought  we  to  think  of  a foul  fo 
divine  as  that  of  the  earth  ? Ought  we  not  to  aflert,  that 
by  a much  greater  priority  fhe  ufes  thefe  apparent  bodies 
through  other  middle  vehicles,  and  through  thefe  enables 
them  to  receive  her  divine  illuminations?” 

“ Earth  then  fubfifting  in  this  manner,  fhe  is  faid  in  the 
firft  place  to  be  our  nurfe,  as  poffeffing  in  a certain  re- 
fpe£l:  a power  equivalent  to  heaven  ; and  becaufe,  as  hea- 
ven comprehends  divine  animals,  fo  earth  appears  to  con- 
tain fuch  as  are  earthly.  And  in  the  fecond  place,  as 
infpiring  our  life  from  her  own  proper  life.  For  fhe 
not  only  yields  us  fruits,  and  nourifhes  our  bodies  through 
thefe,  but  fhe  fills  our  fouls  with  illuminations  from  her 
own  divine  foul,  and  through  her  intelledf  awakens  ours 
front  its  oblivious  fleep.  And  thus,  through  the  whole 
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of  herfelf,  fhe  becomes  the  nurfe  of  our  whole  compo* 
fition. 

But  \ve  may  conficler  the  poles  as  powers  which  give 
ftability  to  the  uniVerfe,  and  excite  the  whole  of  its  bulk  to 
intelligible  love;  which  conne£l  a divifible  nature  indivifi- 
bly;  and  that  which  polTefles  interval  in  an  united  and  in- 
diftant  manner.  But  the  axis  is  one  divinity  congregating 
the  centres  of  the  univerfe,  connefting  the  whole  world, 
and  moving  its  divine  circulations  ; about  which  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  ftars  fubfift,  and  which  fullains  the  whole  of 
the  heavens  by  its  power.  And  hence  it  is  called  Atlas, 
from  the  immutable  and  unwearied  energy  with  which  it 
is  endued.  Add  too  that  the  word  TtrafMvov^  extended^  fig- 
nifles  that  this  one  power  is  Titannic,  guarding  the  circu- 
lations of  the  wholes  which  the  univerfe  contains. 

But  earth  is  likewife  called  the  guardian  and  fabricator 
of  night  and  day.  And  that  fhe  caufes  the  night  indeed 
is  evident ; for  her  magnitude  and  figure  give  that  great 
extent  to  the  conical  lhadow  which  fhe  produces.  But  fhe 
is  the  fabricator  of  the  day,  confidered  as  giving  per- 
£e£fion  to  the  day  which  is  conjoined  with  night ; fo  that 
earth  is  the  artificer  of  both  thefe,  in  conjun£fion  with  the 
fun. 

“ But  fhe  is  the  moft  ancient  and  firft  of  the  gods  in  the 
heavens,  confidered  w'ith  refpeft  to  her  ftability  and  gene- 
rative power,  her  fymphony  with  heaven,  and  her  pofuion, 
3n  the  centre  of  the  univerfe.  For  the  centre  poflefTes  a 
mighty  power  in  the  univerfe,  as  connefting  all  its  circu- 
lations ; and  hence  it  was  called  by  the  Pythagoreans  the 
tower  of  Jupiter,  from  its  containing  a demiurgic  guard. 
And  if  wc  recolledf  the  Platonic  hypothefis  concerning  the 
earth  we  have  mentioned  before),  that  our  ha- 
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bltable  part  is  nothing  but  a dark  hollow,  and  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  true  earth,  which  is  adorned  witlj  a beauty 
fimilar  to  that  of  the  heavens,  we  fliall  have  no  occafion  to 
wonder  at  her  being  called  the  firft  and  moft  ancient  of 
the  celeftial  gods.*’ 

Again,  according  to  the  Platonic  philofophy,  fome  of 
the  fixed  ftars  are  fometimes  fo  affedled,  that  for  a confi- 
derable  fpace  of  time  they  become  invifible  to  us  ; and  in 
this  cafe,  both  when  they  withdraw  themfelves  from  our 
view  and  when  they  again  make  their  appearance,  they  are 
faid  by  fuch  as  are  Ikilled  in  thefe  affairs,  according  to  the 
information  of  Proclus  *,  both  to  produce  and  fignify 
mighty  events.  But  though  it  is  evident  from  the  very 
words  of  Plato,  in  this  part  of  the  dialogue,  that  this  opi- 
nion concerning  certain  ftars  difappearing  and  becoming 
again  vifiblc  was  entertained  by  all  the  aftronomers  of  his 
time,  and  by  the  Pythagoreans  prior  to  him,  yet  this  moft: 
interefting  circumftance  feems  to  have  been  utterly  un- 
known to  the  moderns.  Plence,  not  in  the  leaft  fufpefting 
this  to  be  the  cafe,  they  have  impiediately  concluded  from 
ftars  appearing  of  which  we  have  no  account,  and  others 
difappearing  which  have  been  obferved  in  the  heavens  for 
ipany  ages,  that  the  ftars  are  bodies,  like  earthly  natures, 
fubject  to  generation  and  decay.  But  this  is  not  wonder- 
ful, if  we  confider  that  fuch  men  as  thefe  have  not  the 
fmalleft  conception  that  the  unlverfe  is  a perfe£l  whole ; 
that  every  thing  perfeft  muft  have  a firft,  middle,  and 
laft;  and  that,  in  confequcnce  of  this,  the  heavens 

* In  Tim.  p.  285,  And  in  p.  333  he  informs  us,  that  the 
fixed  ftars  have  periods  of  revolution,  though  to  us  imknown,  and 
that  different  ftars  have  different  periods.  See  alfo  Chalcidius  in 
Plat,  Tim.  p.  218. 
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alone  can  rank  in  the  firft  place,  and  earth  In  the 
laft. 

As  the  unlverfe,  indeed,  as  well  as  each  of  its  principal 
parts-  or  wholes,  is  perpetual,  and  as  this  perpetuity  being 
temporal  can  only  fubfift  by  periodical  circulation,  hence 
all  the  celcflial  bodies,  in  order  that  all  the  polTible  variety 
of  things  may  be  unfolded,  form  different  periods  at  dif- 
ferent times  ; and  their  appearings  and  difappearings  are 


nothing  more  than  the  reftitutions  of  their  circulations  to 


their  priiline  ftate,  and  the  beginnings  of  new  periods. 
For  according  to  thefe  efpeclally,  fays  Proclus,  they  turn 
and  tranfmute  mundane  natures,  and  bring  on  abundant 
corruptions  and  mighty  mutations,  as  Plato  afferts  in  the 
Republic. 

In  the  next  place,  from  the  fublime  fpeech  of  the  demi- 
urgus  to  the  junior  or  mundane  gods,  the  reader  may  ob- 
tain full  convi61;ion  that  the  gods  of  the  ancients  were  not 
dead  men  deified  ; for  they  are  here  reprefented  as  com- 
manded by  the  mundane  artificer  to  fabricate  tlie  whole  of 
the  mortal  race.  And  with  refpecl:  to  the  properties  of 
the  fublunary  gods,  which  Plato  comprehends  in  nine  di- 
vinities, Pi'oclus  beautifully  obferves  that  Heaven  bounds. 
Earth  corroborates,  and  Ocean  moves  the  whole  of  gene- 
ration. That  Tethys  eftabliffies  every  thing  in  its  proper 
motion,  intellc£lual  natures  in  intelle£l;ual,  middle  natures 
in  animal,  and  corporeal  natures  in  phyfical  motion;  Ocean 
at  the  fame  time  moving  all  things  collected  together  in 
one.  But  Saturn  diftributes  intellectually  only,  Rhea  vi- 
vifies, Phorcys  fcatters  fpermatic  rcafons,  Jupiter  gives 
perfciStion  to  things  apparent  from  unapparent  caufes,  and 
Juno  evolves  according  to  the  all-various  mutations  of  ap- 
parent natures.  And  thus  through  this  ennead  the  fublu- 
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nary  world  is  in  a becoming  manner  diftributed  and  filled ; 
divinely  indeed  from  the  gods,  angelically  from  angels,  and 
daemoniacally  from  daemons.  And  again,  the  gods  fubfill- 
ing  about  bodies,  fouls,  and  intelleds  ; angels  exhibiting 
their  providence  about  fouls  and  bodies  ; and  daemons  be- 
ing divided  about  the  fabrication  of  nature,  and.  the  care 
of  bodies.  But  it  may  be  alked,  why  does  Plato  compre- 
hend the  whole  extent  of  the  gods  producing  generation, 
in  thefe  nine  divinities  ? Becaufe,  fays  Proclus,  this  en- 
nead  accomplilhes  the  fabrication  of  generation.  For  in 
the  fublunary  regions  there  are  bodies  and  natures,  fouls 
and  Intelledls,  and  thefe  both  totally  and  partially.  And 
all  thefe  fubfift  in  both  rcfpefls,  that  is  both  totally  and 
partially,  in  each  of  the  elements,  becaufe  wholes  and 
parts  fubfift  together.  Hence,  as  each  element  ranks  as  a 
monad,  and  contains  bodies  and  natures,  fouls  and  intel- 
lecfts,  both  totally  and  partially,  an  ennead  will  evidently 
be  produced  in  each.  But  Heaven  and  Karth  generate  the 
unapparent  eflences  of  thefe,  the  former  according  to 
union,  and  the  latter  according  to  multiplication  j but 
Ocean  and  Tethys  give  perfection  to  their  common  and 
diftributed  motion  ; at  the  fame  time  that  the  motion  of 
each  is  different.  In  like  manner,  with  refpeCt  to  the 
wholes  which  are  adorned,  Saturn  diftributes  things  partial 
from  fuch  as  are  total,  but  in  an  intellectual  manner.  But 
Rhea  calls  forth  this  diftribution  from  intellectual  natures 
into  all-various  progreffions,  and  as  far  as  to  the  ultimate 
forms  of  life,  in  confequence  of  her  being  a vivific  goddefs.  ' 
But  Phorcys  produces  the  Titannic  dIftinCtion,  as  far  as 
to  natural  reafons.  And  after  thefe  three,  the  fathers  of 
compofite  natures  fucceed.  And  Jupiter  Indeed  orderly 
tiifpofes  fenfible  natures  totally,  in  imitation  of  Heaven. 
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For  in  the  intelleftual  order,  and  in  the  royal  feries,  he  pro- 
ceeds analogous  to  Heaven*.  But  Juno  moves  the  wholes, 
fills  them  with  powers,  and  unfolds  them  according  to 
every  progreffion.  And  the  ‘gods  pofterior  to  thefe  fabri- 
cate the  partial  worhs  of  fenfible  natures,  according  to  the 
charadferiftics  by  which  they  are  dillinguiflied  ; vi%.  the 
demiurgic,  the  vivific,  tlie  perfeftive,  and  the  confieiflivc, 
unfolding  and  diftributing  themfelves  as  far  as  to  the  laffc 
of  things.  For  thefe  lafl  are  all  of  them  analogous  to  the 
Saturnian  order,  from  whofc  'government  the  diftrlbutive 
’charafteriftic  originally  proceeds. 

Again,  by  the  Crater  in  which  the  mundane  foul  was 
mingled,  we  muft  underftand  the  vivific  goddefs  Juno; 
by  the  term  minglingy  a communion  of  elTence ; and  by  a 
fecond  mixture  in  a certain  refpecl  the  fame,  but  yet  defi- 
cient from  the  firft  in  a fecond  and  third  degree,  the  fimi- 
litude  and  at  the  fame  time  inferiority  of  partial  to  total 
’fouls,  and  the  order  fubfifling  among  partial  fouls.  For 
fome  of  thefe  are  pure  and  undefiled,  afibciating  with  ge- 
’heration  but  for  a fiiort  time,  and  this  for  the  god-lHce 
*'purpofe  of  benefiting  nriore  ingenious  fouls  ; but  others 
wander  from  their  true  country  for  very  extended  periods 
of  time.  For  between  fouls  which  abide  on  high  without 
^defilement,  and  fuch  as  defeend  and  are  defiled  with  vice, 
’the  medium  muft  be  fuch  fouls  as  defeend.  Indeed,  but 
without  defilement. 

But  when  the  artificer  of  the  univerfe  is  faid  to  have 
diftrlhuted  fouls  equal  in  number  to  the  ftars,  this  muft 

* For  there  are  fix  kings,  according  to  Orpheus,  w ho  prefidc 
over  the  univerfe — Phancs,  Night,  Heaven,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Bac- 
chus ; and  of  thefe  Saturn  proceeds  analogous  to  Phanes,  and  Ju- 
piter to  Heaven, 
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not  be  uoderflood  as  if  one  partial  foul  was  diftrlbutei 
under  otve  of  the  liars,  and  that  the  quantity  of  fouls  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  Harry  gods ; for  this  would  be  per- 
fe£l)y  incx)nfifLent  witli  what  Plato  allerts  a little  before, 
that  the  artificer  difleminated  fome  of  thefe  into  the  earth,  | 

fome  into  tlie  fun  and  fome  into  the  moon,  thus  fcattering  [' 

a multitude  into  each  of  the  inftrument«  of  time  ; but,  as  | 

Proclus  weU  obferves,  equality  of  number  here  mull  not  “ 

be  underftood  monadically,  but  according  to  analogy.  For 
in  numbers,  fays  he,  ten  is  aiialogous  to  lunity,  thirty  to 
three,  fitfty  to  five,  and  entirely  all  the  numbers  pofterior  to  ' , 

the  dccad,  to  all  within  the  decad.  And  hence  five  is  not 
equal  to  fifty  in  quantity,  nor  three  -.to  thirty,  but  they  are  j; 

only  equal  according  to  analogy.  After  this  manner  there-  || 

fore  the  equal  in  number  mull  be  .aflumed  fn  partial  fouls;  ; 

lince  -there  is  a number  of  thefe  accommodated  to  every  i 

■divine  foul,  and  which  each  divine  foul  uniformly  pre-af- 
fumes  in  itfelf.  And  hence,  when  it  unfolds  this  number, 
it  bounds  the  multitude  of  partial  fouls  dillrlbuted  under 
its  elTence.  Likewife,  with  refpefl  to  thefe  depending  ■ 1 

fouls,  fuch  as  are  firft  fufpended  from  a divine  foul  are  I 

lels.in  number,  but  greater  in  power;  but  fuch  as  are  fe- 
Gond  in  progrellion  are  lefs  in  power,  but  more  extended  j ; 

in  number ; while  at  the  fame  time  each  is  aitalogous  to  1 1 

the  divine  caufe  from  which  it  proceeds.  ' j 1 

.Obferve  too,  that  when  Plato  ufes  the  term  the  mojl pious  'f' 

of  animals,,  man  alone  is  not  implied,  but  the  inhabitants  ‘1 : 

likewife  or  partial  fouls  of  the  feveral  fpheres  and  liars  : ||- 

for,  fays  Proclus,  between  eternal  animals  *,  and  fuch  as  j!' 

live  but  for  a fiiort  period  f [yiz,  whofe  periods  of  circu-  J; 

* i.  e.  liars  and  fpheres.  : 

-j-  e,  men.  ^ j 
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latlon  are  (liort),  it  is  neceflary  there  fhould  be  a fpecle* 
of  rational  animals  more  divine  than  man,  and  whofe  ex- 
iftence  is  of  a very  extended  duration.  It  is  likewife 
worthy  of  obfervation,  that  the  foul  is  conjoined  with  this 
,grof*  body  through  two  vehicles  as  mediums,  one  of  which 
is  ethereal  and  the  other  aerial : and  of  thefe  the  ethereal 
vehicle  is  fmple  and  immaterial,  but  the  aerial  ftmple  and 
material ; and  this  denfe  earthly  body  is  compqftte  and  ma- 
terial. 

Again,  when  our  fouls  are  reprefented  after  falling  into 
the  prefent  body  as  fuffering  a tranfmutation  into  brutes, 
this,  as  Proclus  beautifully  obferves,  mud  not  be  under- 
ftood  as  if  our  fouls  ever  became  the  animating  principles 
of  brutal  bodies,  but  that  by  a certain  fympathy  they  are 
bound  to  the  fouls  of  brutes,  and  are  as  it  were  carried  in 
them,  juft  as  evil  daemons  infinuate  themfelves  into  our 
phantafy,  through  their  own  depraved  imaginations.  And 
by  the  circulations  of  the  foul  being  merged  in  a pro- 
found river  and  impetuoufly  borne  along,  we  muft  under- 
hand by  the  river,  not  the  human  body  alone,  but  the 
whole  of  generation  (with  which  we  are  externally  fur- 
rounded)  through  its  fwift  and  unftable  flowing.  For  thus, 
fays  Proclus,  Plato  in  the  Republic  calls  the  whole  of  ge- 
nerated nature  the  river  of  Lethe,  which  contains  both 
Lethe  and  the  meadow  of  Ate,  according  to  Empe- 
docles * ; the  devouring  jaws  of  matter  and  the  light- 
hating  world,  as  it  is  called  by  the  gods ; and  the  winding 

* III  y V Xnflij,  x)  0 T»f  arvi  wj  ^r/irtv  E/xTrshn^.m,  k)  Tt 

r/i;  vXtii,  x)  o fitcro(pani;  xoafAOf,  aj{  oi  Sioi  ^syovirt,  x)  ra  crxoXi/x 
fiiOga,  vip’uiy  01  oroXXoi  KCOTcoavpavTccy,  u;  Tx  Xoyix,  f Jicriy.  Procl.  in 
Tim.  p.  339.  See  more  concerning  this  in  my  Diflertation  on 
the  Eleufiniaii  and  Bacchic  Myfterics, 
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rivers  under  which  many  are  drawn  down,  as  the  oracles* 
aflert.  But  by  the  circulations  of  the  foul  the  cogitative 
and  opiniativc  powers  are  fignified  ; the  former  of  which, 
through  the  foul’s  conjun£lion  with  the  body,  is  impeded 
in  its  energies,  and  the  latter  is  Titannically  torn  in  pieces 
under  the  irrational  life. 

Again,  if  we  confider  man  with  reference  to  a contem- 
plative life,  which  is  the  true  end  of  his  formation,  v/c 
fliall  find  that  the  head,  which  is  the  inftrument  of  con- 
templation, is  the  principal  member,  and  that  the  other 
members  were  only  added  as  miniftrant  to  the  head. 
With  refpedl  to  fight,  it  mull  be  obferved  that  Demo- 
critus, Heraclitus,  the  Stoics,  many  of  the  Peripatetics 
and  ancient  geometricians,  together. vvith  the  Platonifts, 
were  of  opinion  that  vifion  fubfifts  through  a lucid  fpirit 
emitted  from  the  eyes  : and  this  fpirit,  according  to  Plato 
and  his  followers,  is  an  unburning  vlvific  fire  fimilar  to  ce- 
lellial  fire,  from  which  it  originally  proceeds.  But  this 
.fire,  the  illuminations  of  which,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
fers'^ed,  give  life  to  our  mortal  part,  is  abundantly  colle£l:ed 
in  the  eye  as  in  a fat  diaphanous  fubftance,  whofe  moif- 
ture  is  mofi;  fliining  and  whofe  membranes  are  tender  and 
tranfparent,  but  yet  fufficiently  firm  for  the  purpoie  of 
preferving  the  inherent  light.  But  a moft  ferene  ray 
(hines  through  the  more  folid  pupil ; and  this  ray  origi- 
nates internally  from  one  nerve,  but  is  afterwards  derived 
through  two  fmall  nerves  to  the  two  eyes.  And  thefe 
nerves,  through  the  fat  humours  of  the  eyes,  winding  un- 
der the  tunics,  arrive  at  length  at  the  pupils.  But  a light 
of  this  kind,  thus  preferved  in  the  fmall  nerves,  and  burft- 
ing  through  the  narrow  pupils  as  foon  as  it  fltines  forth 

viz,  the  oracles  of  Zoroafler. 
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^nto  rays  here  and  there,  as  it  commenced  from  one  raf 
fo  it  immediately  returns  into  one,  from  the  rays  naturally 
uniting  in  one  common  ray  : for  tlie  eyes  alfo,  on  account 
of  their  lubricity,  roundnefs,  and  fmooth  fubftance,  arc 
eafily  moved  hither  and  thither,  with  an  equal  and  fimilar 
revolution.  This  vifual  ray,  however,  cannot  proceed  ex- 
ternally and  perceive  objects  at  a diftance,  unlefs  it  is  con- 
joined with  external  light  proceeding  conically  to  the 
tyes  i and  hence  our  ray  infinuating  itfelf  into  this  lights 
and  becoming  ftrengthened  by  the  aflbeiation,  continues 
its  progreffion  till  it  meets  wdth  feme  oppofing  objecl. 
®ut  when  this  is  the  cafe,  it  either  diffufes  itfelf  through 
the  fuperficies  of  the  objeci,  or  runs  through  it  with  won- 
derful celerity,  and  becomes  immediately  affedled  w'ith 
the  quality  of  the  objeft.  'And  a refiftance,  motion,  and 
^fFedlion  of  this  kind  produces  vifion  ^ suiz.  from  the  vi- 
•bratioft  of  the  fay  thus  aftbdled  gradually  arriving  at  the 
inftrument  of  fight,  and  by  this  means  exciting  that  image 
of  the  •'objeft  which  is  naturally  inherent  in  the  inftru- 
Tnent,  and  through  which  when  excited  perception  en- 
dues. Tor  there  are  three  particulars  which  belong  in  ge- 
neral to  all  the  fenfes  : firft,  an  image  or  mark  of  the  fen- 
^ble  thing  imprefled  in  the  fehfitive  inftrument ; and  this 
ronftituted  ’both  in  pafiion  and 'energy  in  a certain  fimi- 
litude'to  the  fenfible  obje£l : but  afterwards  we  muft  con- 
*fider  an  impreflion  of  this  kind  as  now  pei-fe£l,  and  ending 
in'fpeciesj  wz.  in  the  common  compo'fite  'life : and  in 
the  third  place  that  inherent  reafon  of  the  'foul  -enfues, 
which  germinates  from  the  fenfitive  'foul,  is  accommo- 
dated to  fpecies  of -this  kind,  and  is  that  through  which 
•fenfitive  judgment  and  cogitation  fubfift. 

Tut  farther,  the  Platoaifts  admit  with  Democritus  and 
a Enipe- 
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Empedocles,  that  certain  m'ftterial  images  of  thing's  floNv 
througli  the  pores  of  bodies,  and  preferve  to  a Certain  dif- 
tance  not  only  the  quailties  but  like-wafe  the  fhape  of  the 
bodies  from  which  they  flow.  And  thefe  radial  images  afc 
intimated  by  Plato  in  this  dialogue,  in  the  Sophiila,  and  in 
the  fcvetith  booh  of  his  Republic,  in  commenting  on 
the  laft  of  which,  Proclus  obferves  iis  follows  : “ Accotd- 
hig  to  Plato  (fays  he),  reprefentations  of  things  are  hy- 
poftafes  of  certain  images  fabricated  by  a daemoniacal  art, 
as  he  teaches  us  in  the  Sophifta:  for  fliadoWs,  of  whicb 
they  fay  images  are  the  companions,  poflefs  a "na'tufe  o'f 
this  kind.  -For  thefe  are  the  effigies  of  bodies  and  figure's, 
and  have  ah  abundant  fympathy  with  the  things  from 
which  they  ’fall ; as  is  evident  from  what  the  arts  of  ma- 
gicians are  able  to  effeft,  and  from  what  'they  fell  lis 
concerning  images  and  fliadows.  But  ’Why  ffiould  I fpeafc 
of  the  powers  of  magicians,  when  irrational  animals  are 
able  to  operate  through  images  and  fhadows,  prior  to  all 
'reafon  ? for  they  fay  that  the  hyaena,  by  trampling  oh  the 
fhadow  of  a dog  feated  on  an  eminence,  will  hurl  him 
down  and  devour  him  ; and  Ariftotle  fays,  that  if  a wo- 
man during  her  'menftrua  lodks  irito  a mirror,  ffie  will 

defile  both  the  mirror  and  the  apparent  image.” 

OTi  xara  HaaTaiva  at  E/tAipaanf  u'srorao’sig  siirtv  'EiJojaaiv  rivav 
J'ai.uona  (OOi%av)i  Jji/Aioi/fyou/ttEvai,  xadacmcp  at/roj  ev  tui  cra(pir*i  Si- 
Siz'rHBi.  KM  at  tr^iat  aij  rot  EiSiuaa  (Tv^vyeiv  roiatury^v 
/puTiv.  KM  yap  exvTM  (Tio/juxtuv  ektj  km  crx^i/Ji’taroiv  siKove^y 


KM  'TraijtTTo'Kvv  E%ot/eri  Trpof  ra  ap’wv  i/x'TiTrloua'i  auixirc^uavy  oii 
*^y\y'.ou<n  KM  07 at  iJtaxm  ^lege  fiatyuv)  TE%va{  '^pog  te  rst  EiS'tuXa 
Jpay  KM  £7rayyEaX(3i/T«i  xai  'rat;  cKiat^.  km  ri  Xsya  raq  EXEivtaw 
J'yi/a/xEij  a km  roig  aXoyoig  vSh  ^uoig  i/7r«pxn  Trpo  aoytjy  oratvlos 
ivEpysn.  n yct^  vam  (pam  rnv  tou  ’xwog  -cv*v4'^i  Kadnf*svou 
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^arncracra  ffmav  km  Soivnv  TTOtriTai  rov  Kina.  Kat 

yinMKOf  KaSai^oviJLZvni  (pnaiv  AfiroTEAnj,  eij  Evowlfov  jJbi/anj,  ai/ia- 
roviaiy  TO  T£  Evo7r7fov,  xa»  to  iiA.(pMvoixsvov  eiJojAcv  — 

And  he  likewife  informs  us  in  the  fame  place,  that  thefc 
images,  on  account  of  their  {lender  exiftence,  cannot  other- 
wife  become  vifible  to  our  eyes,  than  when  in  confequence 
of  being  eftablilhed,  reftored,  and  illuminated  in  mirrors, 
they  again  receive  their  priftine  power  and  the  fhape  of 
their  originals.  Hence,  fays  he,  denfity  is  required  in  the 
body  which  receives  them,  that  the  image  may  not  be  dif- 
lipated  from  the  rarity  of  the  receptacle,  and  that  from 
many  defluxions  it  may  pafsinto  one  form.  But  fmooth- 
nefs  likewife  is  required,  left  the  afperity  of  the  receptacle, 
on  account  of  the  prominency  of  fome  of  its  parts  and  the 
depth  of  others,  fhould  be  the  caufe  of  inequality  to  the 
image.  And  laftly  fplendour  is  required;  that  the  image, 
■which  naturally  pofTefles  a flender  form,  may  become  ap- 
parent to  the  fight. 

In  the  nexr  place,  w'ith  refpe£l;  to  matter,  and  the  va- 
rious epithets  by  which  Plato  calls  it  in  this  dialogue,  it  is 
necefl'ary  to  obferve,  that  as  in  an  afcending  feries  of  fub- 
je<£ls  we  muft  arrive  at  length  at  fomething  which  is  bet- 
ter than  all  things,  fo  in  a defcending  feries  our  pro- 
greffion  muft  be  flopped  by  fomething  which  is  worfc 
than  all  things,  and  which  is  the  general  receptacle  of  the 
laft  proceflion  of  forms.  And  this  is  what  the  ancients 
called  matter,  and  which  they  confidered  as  nothing  more 
than  a certain  indefinitenefs  of  an  incorporeal,  Indivifible, 
and  intelleclual  nature,  and  as  fomething  which  is  not 
formally  Imprefled  and  bounded  by  three  dimenfions,  but 
is  entirely  remitted  andrefolved,  and  is  on  all  Tides  rapidly 

* Vid,  ProcL  in,  Plat.  Pollt.  p.  430. 
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flowing  from  being  into  non-entity.  But  this  opiniou 
concerning  matter,  fays  Simplicius  feems  to  have  been 
adopted  by  the  firft  Pythagoreans  among  the  Greeks  ; 
and  after  thefe  by  Plato,  according  to  the  relation  of  Mo- 
deratus.  For  he  fliews  us — “ that,  according  to  the  Py- 
thagoreans, there  is  a jirjl  one  fubfifting  prior  to  the  ef- 
fence  of  things  and  every  fubftance  ; that  after  this,  true 
being  and  Intelligible  or  forms  fubfift ; and  in  the  third 
place,  that  which  pertains  to  foul,  and  which  participates 
of  the  one  and  of  intelledlual  forms.  But  after  this  (fays 
he)  the  laft  nature,  which  is  that  of  fenfibles,  fubfifls ; 
which  does  not  participate  of  the  preceding  natures,  but 
is  thus  alFefled  and  formed  according  to  the  reprefen tatioii 
of  thefe  ; fmee  the  matter  of  fenfible  natures  is  the  flia- 
dow  of  that  which  is  primarily  non-being  in  quantity,  or 
rather  may  be  fald  to  depend  upon  and  be  produced  by 
this.”  Hence  Porphyry  in  his  fecond  book  on  Matter, 
fays  Simplicius,  obferves  that  Plato  calls  matter,  quantity, 
which  is  formlefs,  indivifible,  and  without  figure  ; but  ca- 
pacious, and  the  receptacle  of  form,  figure,  divifion,  qua- 
lity, and  other  things  of  a fimilar  kind.  And  this  quan- 
tity and  form,  confidered  according  to  the  privation  of  a 
uniform  reafon,  which  comprehends  all  the  reafons  of 
beings  in  itfelf,  is  the  paradigm  of  the  matter  of  bodies ; 
which,  fays  Porphyry,  both  Plato  and  the  Pythagoreans 
call  a quantum,  not  after  the  fame  manner  as  form  is  a 
quantum,  but  according  to  privation  and  refolution,  ex- 
tenfion  and  divulfion,  and  its  mutation  from  being.  Mat- 
ter, therefore,  according  to  this  docflrlne,  as  Simplicius 
well  obferves,  is  nothing  elfe  than  the  permutation  and 
vicilfitude  of  fenfible  forms,  with  refpedf  to  intelligibles ; 

* In  A.rIftot.  Phyf.  p.  50,  b. 
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fince  fjom  thence  they  verge  downwards  and  extend  to 
perfeft  non-entity,  or  the  laft  of  things — that  is,  to  matter 
jtfelf.  Hence,  fays  he,  becaufe  dregs  and  matter  are  al- 
ways the  lall  of  things,  the  Egyptians  aflert  that  matter, 
which  they  enigmatically  denominate  water,  is  the  dregs 
of  the  firft  life  ; fubfiiling  as  a certain  mire  or  mud,  the 
receptacle  of  generable  and  fenfible  natures  ; and  which  is 
pot  any  definite  fgrm,  but  a certain  conftitution  of  fubfift- 
^nqe,  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  which  is  indivifible,  im- 
piaterial  and  trije  being,  is  a conftitution  of  an  intelligible 
And  though  all  fojrms  fubfift  both  in  intelligibles 
and  in  matter,  yet  in  the  former  they  fubfift  without  mat- 
ter, in.divifibly  and  truly  •,  but  in  the  latter  divlfibly,  and 
after  the  manner  of  fhadows.  And  on  this  account  every 
fenfible  form  is  diflipated  through  its  union  with  material 
interval,  and  falls  from  the  ftability  and  reality  of  being. 

But  the  following  profound  and  admirable  defeription 
of  matter  by  Plotinus  (Ennead  3,  lib.  6),  will  I doubt  not 
be  gratefully  received  by  the  Platonic  reader.  “ Since 
matter  (fays  he)  is  neither  foul  nor  intelledf,  nor  life,  nor 
form,  nor  reafon,  nor  bound,  but  a certain  indefinitenefs  j 
nor  yet  capacity,  for  what  can  it  produce  ? fince  it  is  fo- 
reign from  all  thefe,  it  cannot  merit  the  appellation  of 
beipg  ; but  is  defervedly  called  non-entity.  Nor  yet  is 
jkt  non-entity  in  the  fame  manner  as  tnotiou  and  abiding  arc 
non-beings,  confidered  as  different  from  being ; but  it  is 
true  non-entity ; the  mere  fliadow  and  imagination  of 
buljc,  and  the  defire  of  fubfiftence  ; remaining  fi.xed  with- 
QUtt  abiding,  of  itfelf  invifible,  and  avoiding  the  defire  of 
him  who  is  anxious  to  perceive  its  nature.  Hence,  when 
po  one  perceives  it,  it  is  then  in  a manner  prefent ; but 
cannot  be  viewed  by  him  who  ftrives  intently  to  behold 
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jt.  Again,  in  itfelf  contraries  always  appear ; tlic  finull 
and  the  great,  the  lefs  and  the  more,  dehcience  and  excels. 
So  that  it  is  a phantom,  neither  abiding  nor  yet  able  to  fly 
away  j capable  of  no  one  denomination,  and  pofl'effing  no 
power  from  intelletl  j but  is  conftituced  in  the  defe£l:  and 
fliade  as  it  were  of  all  real  being.  Hence  too,  in  each  of 
its  vanllhing  appellations,  it  eludes  our  fearch : for  if  we 
think  of  it  as  fomething  great,  it  is  in  the  mean  tjmc 
fmall ; if  as  fomething  more,  it  becomes  lefs  j and  the 
apparent  being  which  we  meet  with  in  its  image,  is  non- 
being  and  as  it  were  a flying  mockery.  So  that  the  form* 
which  appear  in  matter  are  merely  ludicrous ; fliadows 
falling  upon  lhadow  as  in  a mirror,  where  tlie  pofitlon  of 
the  apparent  is  dift'ercnt  from  that  of  the  real  objedl ; and 
which,  though  apparently  full  of  forms,  polTeflcs  nothing 
real  and  true.  But  the  things  which  enter  into  .and  depart 
from  matter,  are  nothing  but  imitations  of  being  and  fcm- 
blances  flowing  about  a formlefs  femblance.  They  feeni 
indeed  to  effeft  fomething  in  the  fubject  matter,  but  in 
reality  produce  nothing  ; from  their  debile  and  flowing 
nature  being  endued  with  no  folidity  and  no  rebounding 
power.  And  fince  matter  likewife  has  no  folidity,  they 
penetrate  it  without  divjifion  like  images  in  water,  or  as 
if  any  one  fhould  fill  a vacuum  with  forms.” 

Such  then  being  the  true  condition  of  matter  and  her 
inherent  fhadowy  forms,  we  may  fafely  conclude  that 
w'hatever  becomes  corporeal  in  an  eminent  degree,  has  but 
little  power  of  recalling  itfelf  into  one  ; and  that  a nature 
cf  this  kind  Is  ready  by  every  trifling  impulfe  to  remain 
as  it  is  impelled}  to  rulh  from  the  embraces  of  bound,  a^d 
haften  into  multitude  and  non-entity.  Hence,  as  Plotinus 
beautifully  obferves  (Eonead  ^ lib.  6),  thofe  who  only 
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place  bewg  in  the  genus  of  body,  in  confequence  of  intJ 
pulfes  and  concuffions,  and  the  phantafms  perceived 
through  the  fenfes,  which  perfuade  them  that  fenfe  is  alone 
the  flandard  of  truth,  are  affefted  like  thofe  in  a dream, 
who  imagine  that  the  perceptions  of  lleep  are  true.  For 
fenfe  is  alone  the  employment  of  the  dormant  foulj  fince 
as  much  of  the  foul  as  is  merged  in  body,  fo  much  of  it 
flecps.  But  true  elevation  and  true  vigilance  are  a refur- 
re£l:ion  from,  and  not  with,  the  dull  mafs  of  body.  For 
indeed  a refurreiflion  with  body  is  only  a tranfmigration 
from  lleep  to  lleep,  and  from  dream  to  dream,  like  a man 
palTing  in  the  dark  from  bed  to  bed.  But  that  elevation 
is  perfeftly  true,  which  entirely  rifes  from  the  dead  weight 
of  bodies  ; for  thefe  polTelling  a nature  repugnant  to  foul, 
polTefs  fomething  oppolite  to  efience.  And  this  is  far- 
ther evident  from  their  generation,  their  continual  flowing 
and  decay  ; properties  entirely  foreign  from  the  nature  of 
being,  fubflantial  and  real.” 

Laftly,  when  Plato  compofes  the  elements  from  mathe- 
matical planes,  it  is  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  as  thefe  are 
phylical  planes,  they  mull;  not  only  have  length  and  breadth 
but  likewife  depth,  that  they  may  be  able  to  fubfift  as 
principles  in  natural  effedfs.  “ For  the  Pythagoreans  (fays 
Simplicius  *)  confidered  every  particular  body  as  a figured 
quantity,  and  as  in  itfelf  matter,  but  falhloned  with  dif- 
ferent figures.  That  befides  this,  it  differs  from  a mathe- 
matical body  in  being  material  and  tangible,  receiving  its 
tangibility  from  its  bulk,  and  not  either  from  heat  or  cold. 
Hence,  from  the  fubjedfl:  matter  being  imprefled  with  dif- 
ferent figures,  they  alTert  that  the  four  elements  of  the  ele- 
ments fubfift.  For  thefe  elements  rank  more  in  the  na- 
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turc  of  principles,  as  for  inftance  tlie  cubic  of  earth  ; 
not  that  earth  has  wholly  a cubic  figure,  but  that  each 
of  the  parts  of  earth  is  compofed  from  many  cubes,  which 
through  their  fmallnefs  are  iuvifible  to  our  fight and 
in  the  fame  manner  the  other  elements  from  other  pri- 
mary figures.  They  add  too,  that  from  this  difference 
of  figures  all  the  other  properties  of  the  elements  enfue, 
and  their  mutations  into  each  other.  For  if  it  is  en- 
quired why,  much  air  is  produced  from  a little  water, 
they  can  very  readily,  alfign  the  caufe,  by  faying  that  tlie 
elements  of  M'ater  are  many, 'and  that*  the  icofaedrons  of 
water  being  divided,  many  odlaedrons,  and  confequently  a 
great  quantity  of  air,  will  be  produced.  .[  '•r 

1 Simplicius  likewife  .informs  us,  that  the  more  ancleilt 
of  Plato’s  interpreters,  among  which  the  divine  Jam- 
blichus  ranks,  confidered  Plato  as  fpeaking  fymbolicaily 
in  this  part  concerning  the  figures  of  the  elements ; but 
the  latter  Platonic  phllofophers,  among  whom  Proclus, 
in . my  opinion,  ranks  as  the  moll  eminent,  explained 
this  part  according  to  its  literal  meaning.  And  Simpli- 
cius, in  the  fame  bock,  has  fortunately  preferved  the  ar- 
guments of  Proclus,  in  defence  of  Plato’s  dodfrine  re- 
fpedling  thefe  planes,  againll  the  objections  of  Arlftotle. 

Should  it  be  afked  in  what  this  doctrine  concerning 
planes  differs  from  the  dogma  of  Democritus,  who  af- 
ferted  that  natural  bodies  were  fafiiioned  according  to 
figures,  we  may  anfwer  with  Simplicius  that  Plato  and 
the  Pythagoreans  by  a plane  denoted  fomething  more 
fimple  than  a body  f,  atoms  being  evidently  bodies  j that 

% 

* De  Coelo,  p.  142. 
f viz.  than  any  vlfible  fublunary  body. 
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they  affigned  commenfuration  and  a demiurgic  analogy  * 
to  their  figures,  which  Democritus  did  not  to  his  atoms  ; 
and  that  they  differed  from  him  in  their  arrangement  of 
earth. 

And  thus  much  may  fuffice  at  prefent  for  an  epitome 
of  fome  of  the  principal  parts  of  this  moft  interefting^ 
dialogue.  For  as  it  is  my  defign  at  fome  future  period 
to  publifh  as  complete  a commentary  as  I am  able  from 
the  ineftimable  commentaries  of  Proclus  on  this  dialogue, 
with  additional  obfervations  of  my  own,  a more  copious 
introduftion  might  at  prefent  be  confidered  as  fuper- 
fluous.  The  difficulty  indeed  of  proceeding  any  farther 
might  alone  very  well  apologize  for  the  want  of  com- 
pletion in  this  compendium.  For  the  commentary  of 
Proclus,  though  confiftifig  of  five  books,  is  imperfeft  f, 
and  does  not  even  extend  fofar  as  to  the  doclrine  of  vifion, 
which  in  the  prefent  introduflion  I have  endeavoured 
to  explain.  I truft,  therefore,  that  the  candid  and  liberal 
reader  will  gratefully  accept  thefe  fruits  of  my  appli- 
cation to  the  Platonic  philofophy ; and  as  this  intro- 

* t.  e.  afllve  and  fabricative  powers. 

F It  is  a circuinftance  remarkably  unfortunate,  that  not  one 
of  the  invaluable  commentaries  of  this  philofopher  has  been  pre- 
ferred entire.  For  that  he  wrote  a complete  commentary  on 
this  dialogue,  is  evident  from  a citation  of  Olymplodorus  on 
Ariftotle’s  meteors  from  it,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of 
the  books  now  extant.  In  like  manner  his  treatife  on  Plato’s 
theology  is  imperfeft,  wanting  a feventh  book ; his  commen- 
taries on  the  Parmenides  want  many  books  ; his  fcholla  on  the 
Cratylus  are  far  from  being  complete ; and  this  is  likewife  the 
cafe  with  his  commentary  on  the  firft  Alcibiades. 
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du£Hon  and  the  following  tranflation  were  the  refult  of 
no  moderate  labour  and  perfeverance,  I earneftly  hope 
they  may  be  the  means  of  awakening  fome  few  at  leaft 
from  the  fleep  of  oblivion,  of  recalling  their  attention 
from  fluftuating  and  delufive  objects  to  permanent  and 
real  being ; and  thus  may  at  length  lead  them  back  to 
their  paternal  port,  as  the  only  retreat  which  can  confer 
perfect  fecurity  and  reft. 
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SOCRATES,  TIMJEUS,  CRITIAS,  HER- 
MOCR  ATES, 

Soc.  I SEE  one,  two,  three,  but  where,  friend  Timaeus, 
is  that  fourth  perfon,  who  being  received  by  me  yefterday 
at  a banquet  of  difputation,  ought  now  in  his  turn  to  repay 
me  with  a fimilar  repaft  ? 

Tim.  He  labours,  Socrates,  under  a certain  Infirmity  j 
for  he  would  not  willingly  be  abfent  from  fuch  an  aflb- 
ciatlon  as  the  prefent. 

Soc.  It  remains  therefore  for  you,  O TImseus,  and  the 
company  prefent,  to  fill  up  the  part  of  this  abfent  gueft. 

Tim.  Entirely  fo,  Socrates.  And  we  fliall  endeavour, 
to  the  utmoft  of  our  ability,  to  leave  nothing  belonging  to 
fuch  an  employment  unaccompliihed.  For  it  would  be 
by  no  means  juft,  that  we,  who  were  yefterday  enter- 
tained by  you,  in  fuch  a manner  as  guefts  ought  to  be  re- 
ceived, fhould  not  return  the  hofpitality  with  readinefs  and 
delight. 

Soc.  Do  you  recollecl  the  magnitude  and  nature  of  the 
tilings  which  I propofed  to  you  to  explain  ? 
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Tim.  Some  things,  indeed,  I recoliej*l ; but  fuch  as  I 
have  forgotten  do  you  recall  into  my  memory.  Or  rather, 
if  it  be  not  too  much  trouble,  run  over  the  vi'hole  in  a cur- 
fory  manner  from  the  beginning,  that  it  maybe  more  firmly 
eflablifhed  in  our  memory. 

Soc.  Let  it  be  fo.  And  to  begin  : the  fum  of  yefterJay’s 
difpute  was,  what  kind  of  republic  appeared  to  me  to  be 
the  beft,  and  from  what  fort  of  men  fuch  a republic  ought 
to  be  compofed. 

Tim.  And  by  us,  indeed,  Socrates,  all  that  you  faid  was 
approved  in  the  higheft  degree. 

Soc.  Did  we  not  in  the  firft  place  feparate  hufbaiidmen 
and  other  artificers  from  thofe  whom  we  confidered  as  the 
defenders  of  the  city  ? 

Tim.  Certainly. 

Soc.  And  when  wc  had  afligned  to  every  one  that  which 
was  accommodated  to  his  nature,  and  had  preferibed  only 
one  particular  employment  to  every  particular  art,  we 
Ukewife  afligned  to  the  military  tribe  one  province  only,  I 
mean  that  of  protedLng  the  city ; and  this  as  well  from 
the  hoflile  incurfions  of  internal  as  of  external  enemies  ; 
but  yet  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  adminifter  juflice  mildly 
to  the  fubjedls  of  their  government,  as  being  naturally 
friends,  and  to  behave  with  warlike  fiercenefs  againfi  their 
enemies  in  battle. 

Tim,  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  For  we  alTerted,  I think,  that  the  fouls  of  the 
guardians  fhould  be  of  fuch  a nature,  as  at  the  fame  time 
to  be  both  wrathful  and  philofophic  in  a remarkable  de- 
gree i fo  that  they  might  be  gentle  to  their  friends,  and 
bold  and  ferocious  to  their  enemies. 

Tim.  You  did  fo. 
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Soc.  But  what  did  we  aflert  concerning  their  edu- 
cation ? Was  it  not  that  they  fliould  be  inftrudted  in 
gymnartic  exercifes,  in  mufic,  and  other  becoming  difci- 
•plines  ? 

Tim.  Entirely  fo. 

Soc.  We  likewife  eftabliflied  that  thofe  who  were  fo 
educated  fhould  neither  confider  gold,  or  filver,  or  any 
goods  of  a fimilar  kind,  as  their  own  private  property;  but 
that  rather,  after  the  manner  of  adjutants,  they  Ihould  re- 
ceive the  wages  of  guardlanfhip  from  thofe  whom  they  de- 
fend and  preferve ; and  that  their  recompenfe  ihould  be 
no  more  than  is  fufhcient  to  a moderate  fubfiftence.  That 
belides  this  they  ihould  ufe  their  public  ilipend  in  com- 
mon, and  for  the  purpofe  of  procuring  a common  fubfift- 
ence with  each  other;  fo  that,  negledting  every  other  con- 
cern, they  may  employ  their  attention  folely  on  virtue,  and 
the  difeharge  of  their  peculiar  employment. 

Tim.  Thefe  things  alfo  were  related  by  you. 

Soc.  Of  women  too  we  aflerted,  that  they  fhould  be 
educated  in  fuch  a manner,  as  to  be  aptly  conformed 
fimilar  to  the  natures  of  men ; with  whom  they  ihould 
perform  in  common  both  the  duties  of  war,  and  whatever 
elfe  belongs  to  the  bufinefs  of  life. 

Tim.  This  too  was  afierted  by  you. 

Soc.  But  what  did  we  eftabliih  concerning  the  pro- 
creation of  children  ? Though  perhaps  you  eafily  re- 
member this,  on  account  of  Its  novelty.  For  we  ordered, 
that  the  marriages  and  children  ihould  be  common ; as 
we  were  particularly  careful  that  no  one  might  be  able  to 
diftinguiih  his  own  children,  but  that  all  might  confider 
all  as  their  kindred  ; that  hence  thofe  of  an  equal  age 
might  regard  themfelves  as  brothers  and  fillers  ; but  that 
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the  younger  might  .reverence  the  elder  as  their  parents  and 
grandfathers,  and  the  elder  might  efteem  the  younger  as 
their  children  and  grandfons. 

Tim.  Thele  things,  indeed,  as  you  fay,  are  eafily  re- 
membered. 

Soc.  But  that  they  might  from  their  birth  acquire  a dif- 
pofition  as  Lr  as  podible  the  belt,  we  decreed  that  the 
rulers  whom  we  placed  over  the  marriage  rites,  fhould, 
through  the  means  of  certain  lots,  take  care  that  in  the 
nuptial  league  the  worthy  were  mingled  with  the  worthy, 
that  no  difeord  may  arife  in  this  conneclion  wdien  it  does 
not  prove  profperous  in  the  end,  but  that  all  the  blame  may 
be  referred  to  fortune,  and  not  to  the  guardians  of  fuch  a 
conjunction. 

Tim.  We  remember  this  likewife. 

Soc.  Vv’ e alfo  ordered  that  the  children  of  the  good 
lliould  be  properly  educated,  but  that  thofe  of  the  bad 
fhould  Be  fecretly  fent  to  fome  other  city;  yet  fo  that  fuch 
of  the  adult  among  thefe  as  fhould  be  found  to  be  of  a good 
difpofition,  fliould  be  recalled  from  exile  ; while,  on  the 
contrary,  thofe  who  were  retained  from  the  lirft  in  the 
city  as  good,  but  proved  afterwards  bad,  fliould  be  fimi- 
larly  baniflied. 

Tim.  Juft  fo. 

Soc.  Have  we  therefore  fufficiently  epitomized  yefter- 
day’s  dirpiuation  ; or  do  you  require  any  thing  further, 
friend  Timreus,  which  I have  omitted  ? 

Tim.  Nothing,  indeed,  Socrates;  for  all  this  w'as  the 
fubjcCl  of  your  difputation. 

Soc.  blear  now  how  I am  affeCled  towards  this  republic 
which  we  have  deferibed ; for  I will  illuftrate  the  affair 
by  a Cmilitude.  Suppofe  then  that  fome  one,  on  behold- 
ing 
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Ing  beautiful  animals,  whether  reprefented  in  a piflure  or 
really  alive,  but  in  a ftate  of  perfedl  reft,  fliould  defire  to 
behold  them  in  motion,  and  ftruggling  as  it  were  to  imi- 
tate thole  geftures  which  feem  particularly  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  bodies  : In  fuch  a manner  am  1 afFefted  towards 
the  form  of  that  republic  which  we  have  defcribed.  For  I 
fliould  gladly  hear  any  one  relating  the  contefts  of  our  city 
w'ith  other  nations,  when  it  engages  in  a becoming  manner 
in  war,  and  a£l:s  during  fuch  an  engagement  in  a manner 
worthy  of  its  inftitution,  both  with  refpedt  to  practical 
achievements  and  verbal  negociations.  For  indeed,  O Cri- 
tlas  and  Hermocrates,  I am  confcious  of  my  own  inability 
to  praife  fuch  men  and  fuch  a city  according  to  their  de- 
fert.  Indeed  that  I fliould  be  incapable  of  fuch  an  under- 
taking is  not  w'onderful,  fince  the  fame  imbecility  feems 
to  have  attended  poets  both  of  the  paft  and  prefent  age. 
Not  that  I dcfplfe  the  poetic  tribe ; but  it  appears  from 
hence  evident,  that  as  thefe  kind  of  men  are  ftudious  of 
imitation,  they  eafily  and  in  the  beft  manner  exprefs 
things  in  which  they  have  been  educated ; while,  on  the 
contrary,  whatever  is  foreign  from  their  education  they  imi- 
tate with  dlfliculty  in  adlions,  and  with  ftill  more  difficulty 
in  words.  But  with  refpedl  to  the  tribe  of  Sophifts, 
though  I confider  them  as  Qdlled  both  in  the  art  of  fpeak- 
ing  and  in  many  other  illuftrious  arts,  yet  as  they  have  no 
fettled  abode,  but  wander  daily  through  a multitude  of  ci- 
ties, I am  afraid  left,  wntli  refpedt  to  the  inftitutions  of  phi- 
lofophers  and  politicians,  they  fliould  not  be  able  to  con- 
jefture  the  quality  and  magnitude  of  thofe  concerns  which 
wife  and  politic  men  are  engaged  in  with  individuals,  la 
warlike  undertakings,  both  in  adlions  and  difcourfe.  It 
rentains  therefore  that  I fliould  apply  to  you,  who  excel 

ill 
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in  the  ftudy  of  vvifdom  and  civil  adminiftration,  as  well 
naturally  as  through  the  alhflance  of  proper  difcipline  and 
inftitution.  For  Timaeus  here  of  Locris,  an  Italian  city 
governed  by  the  bell  of  laws,  exclufive  of  his  not  being 
inferior  to  any  of  his  fellow-citizens  in  wealth  and  nobi- 
lity, has  arrived  in  his  own  city  at  the  highell  polls  of  go- 
vernment and  honours.  Befides,  we  all  know  that  Critias 
is  not  ignorant  of  the  particulars  of  which  we  aie  now 
fpeaking.  Nor  is  this  to  be  doubted  of  Hermocrates, 
fince  a multitude  of  circumftances  evince  that  he  is  both 
by  nature  and  education  adapted  to  all  fuch  concerns. 
Hence,  when  you  yeflerday  requelled  me  to  difpute  about 
the  inftitution  of  a republic,  I readily  complied  with  your 
requeft  ; being  perfuaded  that  the  remainder  of  the  dlf- 
courfe  could  not  be  more  conveniently  explained  by  any 
one  than  by  you,  if  you  were  but  willing  to  engage  in  its 
difeuftion.  For  unlefs  you  properly  adapt  the  city  for  war- 
like purpofes,  there  is  no  one  in  the  prefent  age  from 
whom  it  can  acquire  every  thing  becoming  its  conftltutlon. 
As  I have  therefore  hitherto  complied  with  your  requeft, 
I lhallnow  require  you  to  comply  with  mine  in  the  above- 
mentioned  particulars.  Nor  have  you  indeed  refufed  this 
employment,  but  have  with  common  confent  determined 
to  repay  my  hofpitality  with  the  banquet  of  dlfcourfe. 

I now  therefore  Hand  prepared  to  receive  the  promifed 
feaft. 

I 

Herm.  But  w'e,  O Socrates,  as  Timaeus  juft  now  fignl- 
fied,  ftiall  cheerfully  engage  in  tire  execution  of  your  de- 
fire  ; for  we  cannot  oll'er  any  excufe  fufficient  to  juftify 
neglefl  in  this  afiair.  For  yellerday,  when  we  departed 
from  hence  and  went  to  the  lodging  of  Critias,  where  we 
are  accuftomed  to  relide,  both  in  his  apartment  and  prior 

to 
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to  this  in  the  way  thitlier,  we  difcourfed  on  this  very  par- 
ticular. He  therefore  related  to  us  a certain  ancient  hif- 
tory,  which  I wifh,  O Critias,  you  would  now  repeat  to 
Socrates,  that  he  may  judge  whether  it  any  way  conduces 
to  the  fulfilment  of  his  requefh 

Cri.  It  is  requifite  to  comply,  if  agreeable  to  Timaeus, 
the  third  alTociate  of  our  undertaking. 

Tim.  I aflent  to  your  compliance, 

Cri.  Hear  then,  O Socrates,  a difeourfe  furprifing  In- 
deed in  the  extreme,  yet  In  every  refpeft  true,  as  it  was 
once  related  by  Solon,  the  mofl  wife  of  the  feven  wife  men. 
Solon,  then,  was  the  familiar  and  Intimate  friend  of  our 
great-grandfather  Dropis,  as  he  himfelf  often  relates  in 
his  poems.  But  he  once  declared  to  our  grandfather  Cri- 
tias (as  the  old  man  himfelf  informed  us),  that  great  and 
admirable  aftions  had  once  been  achieved  by  this  city, 
which  neverthelefs  were  buried  in  oblivion  through  length, 
of  time  and  the  deftriuTion  of  mankind.  In  particular  he 
informed  me  of  one  undertaking  more  illuftrious  than  the 
reft,  which  I now  think  proper  to  relate  to  you,  both  that 
I may  repay  my  obligations,  and  that  by  fuch  a relation  I 
may  offer  my  tribute  of  pralfe  to  the  goddefs  in  the  pre- 
fent  folemnity,  by  celebrating  her  divinity  as  It  were  with 
hymns,  juftly  and  in  a manner  agreeable  to  truth. 

Soc.  You  fpeak  well.  But  what  is  this  ancient  achieve- 
ment which  was  not  only  atlually  related  by  Solon,  but 
was  once  really  accompliihed  by  this  city  ? 

Cri.  I will  acquaint  you  with  that  ancient  hiftory,  which 
I did  not  indeed  receive  from  a youth,  but  from  a man 
very  much  advanced  in  years  : for  at  that  time  Critias,  as 
he  himfelf  declared,  was  almoft  ninety  years  old,  and  I 
myfelf  w'as  about  ten.  When  therefore  that  folemnity 
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was  celebrated  among  us  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Cureotis  Apaturioruin  *,  notliing  was  omitted  which  boys 
in  that  feflivity  are  accufhomed  to  perform.  For  when 
our  parents  had  fet  before  us  the  rewards  propofed  for  the 
contefl  of  finging  verfes,  both  a multitude  of  verfes  of 
many  poets  were  recited,  and  many  of  us  efpecially  fung 
tire  poems  of  Solon,  becaufe  they  were  at  that  time  entirely 
^rew.  But  then  one  of  our  tribe,  whether  he  was  willing 
to  gratify  Critias,  or  whether  it  was  his  real  opinion,  af- 
firmed that  Solon  appeared  to  him  mod  v.'ife  in  other 
concerns,  and  in  things  refpedling  poetry  the  mod  inge- 
nious of  all  poets.  Upon  hearing  this,  the  old  man  (for  I 
very  well  remember)  was  vehemently  delighted  ; and  faid, 
laughing — If  Solon,  O Amynander,  had  not  engaged  iiv 

Tl'.e  Apnlur’ta^  according  to  Proclus  and  Suidas,  were 
feiltvals  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  which  were  publicly  celebrated 
for  the  fpace  of  three  days.  And  they  were  alfigncd  this  name, 
a.'ma.Tn  , that  is,  on  account  of  the  deception  through  which 
Neptune  is  reported  to  have  vanquifhed  Xanthus.  The  firft  day 
of  thefe  fellivals  was  called  ^ofTtisc,  in  which,  as  the  name  indi- 
cates, thofe  of  the  fame  tribe  feafted  together ; and  hence  (fays 
Froclus)  oiT  this  day  «)  Ssittux  ‘iroXV,,  fplendid  banquets 

and  much  feafting  took  place.  The  fecond  day  was  called  avajevo-t,-, 
a facrifjrcy  bccaufe  many  viclims  were  facriliced  in  it  ; and  hence 
the  victims  were  called  ava^^viAarx,  becaufe  avw  iSiet®, 

fhry  were  drawn  upwards^  and  facr'ificed.  The  third  day,  of 
which  Plato  fpeaks  in  this  place,  was  called  xsipEW-m;,  becaufe  on 
this  day  that  is,  boys  or  girls,  were  collected  together  In 

tribes,  with  their  hair  fliorn.  And  to  thefe  fome  add  a fourth 
day,  vvliich  they  cal!  or  //je  day  after,  Proclus  further  in- 

forms us,  that  the  boys  who  were  coUedted  on  the  third  day  were 
about  tluee  or  four  years  old. 
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poetry  as  a cafual  afFair,  but  bad  made  it  as  others  do  a 
ferious  employment ; and  if  through  feditions  and  other 
fludluations  of  the  ftate,  in  which  he  found  his  country 
involved,  he  had  not  been  compelled  to  negle£l:  the  com- 
pletion of  the  hiftory  which  he  brought  from  Egypt,  I do 
not  think  that  either  Hefiod  or  Homer,  or  any  other  poeti 
would  have  acquired  greater  glory  and  renown.  In  con- 
fequence  of  this,  Amynandcr  enquired  of  Critias  what 
that  hiftory  was.  To  which  he  anfwered,  that  it  was 
concerning  an  afFair  the  greateft  and  moft  celebraWd 
which  this  city  ever  p’erformed  ; though  through  length 
of  time,  and  the  deftruftion  of  thofe  by  whom  it  w^as  un- 
dertaken, the  fame  of  its  execution  has  not  reached  the 
prefent  age.  But  I befeech  yoti,  O Critias  (fays  Amy- 
nander),  relate  this  affair  from  the  beginnings  and  in- 
form me  what  that  event  was  which  Solon  afferted’  as  t 
fadf,  and  on  what  occafion  and  from  w^hom  he  received  it. 

There  is  then  (fays  he)  a certain  region  of  Egypt  called 
Delta,  about  the  fummit  of  which  the  ftreams  of  the  Nile 
are  divided.^  In  this  place  a government  is  eftabliftied 
called  Saitical  ■,  and  the  chief  city  of  this  region  of  Delta 
is  Sais,  from  which  alfo  king  Amafis  derived  his  origin. 
,The  city  has  a .prefiding  divinity,  whofe  name  is  In  the 
Egyptian  tongue  Neith,  and  In  the  Greek  Athena,  or  Mi- 
nerva, i,  Thefe  men  were  friends  of  the  Athenians,  with 
whom  they  declared  they  were  very  familiar,  through  a 
certain  bond  of  alliance.  In  this  country  Solon,  on  his 
arrival  thither,  wras,  as  he  himfelf  relates,  very  honourably 
received.  And  upon  his  enquiring  about  ancient  affairs 
of  thofe  priefts  who  poffefl'ed  a knowledge  In  fuch  parti- 
culars fuperior  to  others,  he  perceived  that  neither  himfelf 
nor  any  one  of  tlte  Greeks  (as  he  himfelf  declared)  had 

any 
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»ny  knowledge  of  very  remote  antiquity.  Hence,  when  he 
once  defired  to  excite  them  to  the  relation  of  ancient  tranf- 
«£lions,  he  for  this  purpofe  began  to  difeourfe  about  thofe 
rnofl:  ancient  events  which  formerly  happened  among  us. 
1 mean  the  traditions  concerning  the  firft  Phoroneus  and 
Niobe,  and  after  the  deluge  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  (as 
deferibed  by  the  mythologjfts),  together  with  their  pofte* 
rlty ; at  the  fame  time  paying  a proper  attention  to  the 
did'erent  ages  in  which  thefe  events  are  faid  to  have  fub- 
fifted.  But  upon  this  one  of  thofe  ihore  ancient  priefts 
exclaimed,  O Solon,  Solon,  you  Greeks  arc  always  chil- 
dren, nor  is  there  any  fuch  thing  as  an  aged  Grecian 
among  you.  But  Solon,  when  he  heard  this,  What  (fays 
he)  is  the  motive  of  your  exclamation  ? To  whom  the 
prieft  Becaufe  all  your  fouls  are  juvenile  ; i neither  con- 
taining any  ancient  opinion  derived  from  remote  tra- 
dition, nor  any  difeipline  hoary  from  its  exiftence  in  former 
periods  of  time.  But  the  reafon  of  this  is  the  multitude 
and  variety  of  deftnuftlons  of  the  human  race,  which  for- 
merly have  been  and  again  will  be  : the  greateft  of  thefe 
indeed  arifing  from  fire  and  water ; but  the  lefler  from 
ten  thoufand  other  contingencies.  For  the  relation  fub- 
fifting  among  you,  that  Phaeton  the  offspring  of  the  Sun, 
on  a certain  time  attempting  tb  drive  the  chariot  of  his  fa- 
ther, and  not  being  able  to  keep  the  track  obferved  by  his 
parent,  burnt  up  the  natures  belonging  to  the  earth,  and 
periflied  himfelf,  blafted  by  thunder — is  indeed  confidered 
as  fabulous,  yet  is  in  reality  true.  For  it  exprefles  the 
mutation  of  the  bodies  revolving  in  the  heavens  about  the 
earth  ; and  indicates  that,  through  long  periods  of  time,  a 
deftruftion  of  terreftrial  natures  enfues  from  the  devaf- 
tations  of  fire.  Hence  thofe  who  either  dwell  on  moun- 
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tains,  or  In  lofty  ‘^^'7  places,  perifli  more  abundantly 
than  thofe  who  dwell  near  rivers,  or  on  the  borders  of  the 
fea.  To  us  Indeed  the  Nile  is  both  falutary  in  other  re- 
fpedls,  and  liberates  us  from  the  fear  of  fuch-like  depre- 
dations. But  when  the  gods,  purifying  the  earth  by  wa- 
ters, deluge  its  furface,  then  the  herdfmen  and  fliepherds 
inhabiting  the  mountains  are  preferved,  while  the  inha- 
bitants of  your  cities  are  hurried  away  to  the  fea,  by  the 
impetuous  inundation  of  the  rivers.  On  the  contrary,  in 
our  region,  neither  then,  nor  at  any  other  time,  did  the 
waters  defcending  from  on  high  pour  with  defolation  on 
the  plains  j but  they  are  naturally  impelled  upwards  from 
the  bofom  of  the  earth.  And  from  thefe  caufes  the  moll 
ancient  traditions  are  preferved  in  our  country.  For  in- 
deed it  may  be  truly  alTerted,  that  in  thofe  places  where 
neither  intenfe  cold  nor  immoderate  heat  prevails,  the  race 
of  mankind  is  always  preferved,  though  fometimes  the 
number  of  individuals  is  increafed,  and  fometimes  fufFers 
a confiderable  diminution.  But  whatever  has  been  tranf- 
a£f  ed  either  by  us,  or  by  you,  or  in  any  other  place,  beau- 
tiful or  great,  or  containing  any  thing  uncommon,  of 
which  we  have  heard  the  report,  every  thing  of  this  kind 
is  to  be  found  defcribed  in  our  temples,  and  preferved  to 
the  prefent  day.  While,  on  the  contrary,  you  and  other 
nations  commit  only  recent  tranfaftions  to  writing,  and  to 
other  inventions  which  fociety  has  employed  for  tranfmit- 
ting  Information  to  pofterity ; and  fo  again,  at  dated  pe- 
riods of  time,  a certain  celellial  defluxion  rulhes  on  them 
like  a difeafe  ; from  whence  thofe  among  you  who  fur- 
vive  are  both  deftitute  of  literary  acquifitions  and  the  in- 
fpiration  of  the  Mufes.  Hence  it  happens  that  you  be- 
come juvenile  again,  and  ignorant  of  the  events  which 
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happened  in  ancient  times,  as  well  among  us  as  in  the  re- 

r 

gions  which  you  inhabit. 

The  tranfaftions,  therefore,  O Solon,  which  you  relate 
frorn  your  antiquities,  differ  very  little  from  puerile  fables. 
For  in  the  firfb  place  you  only  mention  one  deluge  of  the 
earth,  when  at  the  fame  time  many  have  happened.  And 
m the  next  place  you  are  ignorant  of  a moft  illuflrious 
and  excellent  race  of  men,  who  once  inhabited  your  coun- 
try ; from  whence  ’you  and  your  whole  city  defeended, 
though  a fmall  feed  only  of  this  admirable  people  once  re- 
tnained.  But  your  ignorance  in  this  affair  is  owing  to  the 

f 

poflerityof  this  people,  who  were  for  many  ages  deprived 
of  the  ufe  ci  letters,  and  became  as  it  were  dumb.  For 
prior,  O Solon,  to  that  mighty  deluge  which  we  have  jufl 
mentioned,  a city  of  Athenians  exifted,  informed  accord- 
ing to  the  beft  laws  both  in  military  concerns  and  every 
other  duty  of  life ; and  whofe  illuflrious  adlions  and  civil' 
inftftutfons 'are  celebrated  by  us  as  the  mofl  excellent  of  all 
that  have  exifted-  under  the  ample  circumference  of  the 
heavens.  Solon,  therefore,  upon  hearing  this,  faid  that  he 
was  aftonifhed-';  and  burning  with  a moft  ardent  defire, 
entreated  the  priefts  to  relate  accurately  all  the  a6lions‘of 
his  ancient  fellow-citizens.  That  afterwards  one  of  the 
priefts  replied;: — -Nothing  of  envy,  O Solon,  prohibits  us 
from  complytrig  wlth^your  requcfl.  But  for  your  fake,  and 
that  of  your  city,  I will  relate  the  whole  j and  efpecially 
on  account  of  that  goddefs  who  is  allotted  the  guardian- 
Ihip  both  of  your  city  and  ours,  and  by  whom  they  have 
been  educated  and  founded  : yours  indeed  by  a priority  to 
ours  of  a thoufand  years,  receiving  the  feed  of  your  race 
from  Vulcan  and  the  Earth.  But  the  defeription  of  the 
tranfatlions  of  this  our  city  during  the  fpace  of  eight  thou- 
fand 
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fand  years,  Is  preferved  in  our  facred  writings.  I will 
therefore  curforily  run  over  the  laws  and  more  illuftrlous 
adions  of  thofe  cities  which  exifted  nine  thoufand  years 
ago.  For  when  we  are  more  at  leifure  we  fhall  profecute 
an  exad  hiftory  of  every  particular,  receiving  for  this  pur- 
pofe  the  flicred  writings  themfelves. 

In  the  firfl  place  then  confider  the  laws  of  thefe  people, 
and  compare  them  with  ours : for  you  will  find  many  things 
which  then  fubfifted  in  your  city,  fimilar  to  fuch  as  exilt 
at  prefent.  For  the  priefts  pafled  their  life  feparated  from 
all  others.  The  artificers  alfo  exercifed  their  arts  in  fuch 
a manner,  that  each  w'as  engaged  in  his  own  employment 
wkhout  being  mingled  with  other  artificers.  The  fame 
method  was  llkewife  adopted  with  fliepherds,  hunters,  and 
hulbandmen.  The  foldiers  too,  you  will  find,  were  fepa- 
rated from  other  kind  of  men  ; and  were  commanded  by 
the  laws  to  engage  in  nothing  but  warlike  affairs.  A 
fimilar  armour  too,  fuch  as  that  of  fhlelds  and  darts,  was 
employed  by  each.  Thefe  we  firfl;  ufed  in  Afia  ; the  god- 
defs  in  thofe  places,  as  likewife  happened  to  you,  firft 
pointing  them  out  to  our  ufe.  You  may  perceive  too 
from  the  beginning  w'hat  great  attention  was  paid  by 
the  laws  to  prudence  and  modefty  ; and  befides  this,  to 
divination  and  medicine,  as  fubfervient  to  the  prefervation 
of  health.  And  from  thefe,  which  are  divine  goods,  the 
laws,  proceeding  to  the  invention  of  fuch  as  are  merely 
human,  procured  all  fuch  other  dlfciplines  as  follow  from 
thofe  we  have  jull  enumerated.  From  fuch  a dillributlon 
therefore,  and  in  fuch  order,  the  goddefs  firft  eftabliflied 
and  adorned  your  city,  choofing  for  this  purpofe  the  place 
in  which  you  were  born  ; as  fhe  forefawthat  from  the  ex- 
cellent temperature  of  the  region,  men  would  arife  diftin- 
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guiftied  by  the  moft  confummate  fagacity  and  wit.  Fof 
as  the  goddefs  is  a lover  both  of  wifdom  and  war,  fhe  fixed 
on  a foil  capable  of  producing  men  the  moft  fimilar  to  her- 
felf  i and  rendered  it  in  every  refpecSl  adapted  for  the  ha- 
bitation of  fuch  a race.  The  ancient  Athenians,  therefore, 
ufing  thefe  laws  and  being  formed  by  good  inftitutions,  in 
a ftill  higher  degree  than  I have  mentioned,  inhabited  this 
region  j furpaffing  all  men  in  every  virtue,  as  it  becomes 
thofe  to  do  who  are  the  progeny  and  pupils  of  the  gods. 

But  though  many  and  mighty  deeds  of  your  city  arc 
contained  in  our  facred  writings,  and  are  admired  as  they 
deferve,  yet  there  is  one  tranfa^fion  which  furpafles  all 
of  them  in  magnitude  and  virtue.  For  thefe  writings  re- 
late what  prodigious  ftrength  your  city  formerly  tamed, 
when  a mighty  warlike  power,  rufliing  from  the  Atlantic 
fea,  fpread  itfelf  with  hoftile  fury  over  all  Europe  and  Afia. 
For  at  that  time  the  Atlantic  fea  was  navigable,  and  had 
an  ifland  before  that  mouth  which  is  called  by  you  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules.  But  this  ifland  was  greater  than  both 
Lybia  and  all  Afia  together,  and  afforded  an  eafy  paffage 
to  other  neighbouring  iflands ; as  it  was  likewife  eafy  to 
pafs  from  thofe  iflands  to  all  the  continent,  which  borders 
on  this  Atlantic  fea.  For  the  waters  which  are  beheld 
within  the  mouth  which  we  juft  now  mentioned,  have 
the  form  of  a bay  with  a narrow  entrance ; but  the 
mouth  itfelf  is  a true  fea.  And  laftly,  the  earth  which 
furrounds  it  is  in  every  refpe£l  truly  denominated  the  con- 
tinent. In  this  Atlantic  ifland  a combination  of  kings 
was  formed,  who  with  mighty  and  wonderful  power  fub- 
dued  the  whole  ifland,  together  with  many  other  iflands 
and  parts  of  the  continent  ; and  befides  this,  fubjedbed 
to  their  dominion  all  Lybia,  as  far  as  to  Egypt ; and 
4 Europe, 
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Europe,  as  far  as  to  the  Tyrrhene  fea.  And  when  they 
were  colIe£led  in  a powerful  league,  they  endeavoured  to 
enflave  all  our  regions  and  yours,  and  befides  this  all  thofe 
places  lituated  within  the  mouth  of  the  Atlantic  fea.  Then 
it  was,  O Solon,  that  the  power  of  your  city  was  confpi- 
cuous  to  all  men  for  its  virtue  and  ftrength.  For  as  its 
armies  furpafled  all  others  both  in  magnanimity  and  mili- 
tary {kill,  fo  with  refpefl:  to  its  contefts,  whether  It  was 
afhfted  by  the  reft  of  the  Greeks,  over  whom  it  prefided 
in  warlike  affairs,  or  whether  it  was  deferted  by  them 
through  the  incurfions  of  the  enemies,  and  became  lituated 
in  extreme  danger,  yet  ftill  it  remained  triumphant.  In, 
the  mean  time,  thofe  who  were  not  yet  enilaved  it  libe- 
rated from  danger  ; and  procured  the  moft  ample  liberty 
for  all  thofe  of  us  who  dwell  within  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules. But  in  fucceeding  time  prodigious  earthquakes  and 
deluges  taking  place,  and  bringing  with  them  defolation  in 
the  fpace  of  one  day  and  night,  all  that  warlike  race  of 
Athenians  was  at  once  merged  under  the  earth ; and  the 
Atlantic  iHand  itfelf,  being  abforbed  in  the  fea,  entirely 
difappeared.  And  hence  that  fea  is  at  prefent  innavi- 
gable, arifing  from  the  gradually  impeding  mud  which 
the  fubfiding  illand  produced.  And  this,  O Socrates,  is 
the  fum  of  what  the  elder  Critlas  repeated  from  the  nar- 
ration of  Solon. 

But  when  yefterday  you  was  difcourfmg  about  a re- 
public and  its  citizens,  I was  furprifed  on  recolledfing  the 
prefent  hiftory  ; for  I perceived  how  divinely,  from  a cer- 
tain fortune,  and  not  wandering  from  the  mark,  you  col- 
le£l:ed  many  things  agreeing  with  the  narration  of  Solon. 
Yet  I was  unwilling  to  difclofe  thefe  particulars  immedi- 
ately, as  from  the  great  interval  of  time  fince  I firft  re- 
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ccived  them,  my  remembrance  of  them  was  not  fufBcIentty' 
accurate  for  the  purpofe  of  repetition.  I confidered  it 
therefore  neceflary  that  I fl'.ould  fint  of  all  diligently  re- 
volve the  whole  in  my  mind.  And  on  this  account  I yef- 
terday  immediately  complied  with  your  demands  : for  1 
perceived  that  we  fhould  not  want  the  ability  of  pre- 
fenting  a difeourfe  accommodated  to  your  wifhes,  which 
in  things  of  this  kind  is  of  principal  importance.  In  con- 
fequence  of  this,  as  Hermocrates  has  informed  you,  im- 
mediately as  we  departed  Irom  hence,  by  communicating 
thefe  particulars  with  my  friends  here  prefent,  for  the 
purpofe  of  refreibing  my  memory,  and  afterwards  re- 
volving them  in  my  mind  by  night,  I nearly  acquired  a 
complete  recolledtion  of  the  affair.  And  indeed,  accord- 
ing to  the  proverb,  what  we  learn  in  childhood  abides  in 
the  memory  with  a wonderful  ftability.  For  wdth  refpe£h 
to  myfelf,  for  Inflance,  I am  not  certain  that  I could  recoi- 
led the  whole  of  yefterday’s  difeourfe,  yet  I fliould  be  very 
much  aftoniflied  if  any  thing  fhould  efcape  my  remem- 
brance, which  I had  heard  in  fome  pad  period  of  time,  very 
dlftant  from  the  prefent.  Thus,  as  to  the  hlftory  which  I 
have  jufl  now  related,  I received  it  from  the  old  man  with 
great  pleafure  and  delight  *,  who  on  his  part  very  readily 
complied  with  my  requeff,  and  frequently  gratified  me 
with  a repetition.  And  hence,  as  the  marks  of  letter's 
deeply  burnt  in  remain  indelible,  fo  all  tliefe  particulars 
.became  firmly  eflabliflied  in  my  memory.  In  confequence 
of  this,  as  foon  as  It  was  day  I repeated  the  narration  to 
my  friends,  that  together  with  myfelf  they  might  be  better 
prepared  for  the  purpofes  of  the  prefent  affociation.  But 
now  with  refped  to  that  for  which  this  narration  was  un- 
dertaken, I am  prepared,  O Socrates,  to  fpeak  not  only 
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fummarily,  but  fo  as  to  defcend  to  the  particulars  of  every 
thing  which  I heard.  But  the  citizens  and  city  which  you 
fabricated  yefterday  as  in  a fable,  we  fliall  transfer  to 
reality  ; confidering  that  city  which  you  eftabliflied  as  no 
Other  than  this  Athenian  city,  and  the  citizens  which  you 
conceived  as  no  other  than  thofe  anceftors  of  ours,  de- 
feribed  by  the  Egyptian  prieft.  And  Indeed  the  affair  will 
harmonize  in  every  refpeft  j nor  will  it  be  foreign  from 
the  purpofe  to  affert  that  your  citizens  are  thofe  very  peo- 
ple, who  exilled  at  that  time.  Hence,  diftrlbuting  the  af- 
fair in  common  among  us,  we  will  endeavour,  according  to 
the  utmoft  of  our  ability,  to  aceomplilh  in  a becoming 
manner  the  employment  which  you  have  affigned  us.  It 
is  requlfite  therefore  to  confider,  O Socrates,  whether  this 
difeourfe  is  reafonable,  or  whether  we  fliould  lay  it  afide, 
and  feek  after  another, 

Soc.  But  what  other,  O Crltias,  fhould  we  receive  in  pre- 
ference to  this  ? For  your  difeourfe,  through  a certain  affi- 
nity, is  particularly  adapted  to  the  prefent  facred  rites  of 
the  goddefs.  And  befides  this,  we  fliould  confider,  as  a 
thing  of  the  greatefl;  moment,  that  your  relation  Is  not  a 
mere  fable,  but  a true  hiftory.  It  is  impoffible  therefore 
to  fay  how,  and  from  whence,  neglefting  your  narration, 
we  fhould  find  another  more  convenient.  Hence  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  confefs  that  you  have  fpoken  with  good  fortune ; 
and  it  is  equally  neceflary  that  I,  on  account  of  my  dif- 
eourfe yefterday,  fliould  now  reft  from  fpeaklng,  and  be 
wholly  attentive  to  yours. 

Cri.  But  now  confider,  Socrates,  the  manner  of  our 
difpofing  the  mutual  banquet  of  difputation.  For  it  feems 
proper  to  us  that  Timaeus,  who  is  the  moft  aftronomical 
of  us  all,  and  is  particularly  knowing  in  the  nature  of  the 
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univerfe,  fhould  fpeak  the  firft  •,  commencing  his  difcourfc 
from  the  generation  of  the  world,  and  ending  in  the  na- 
ture of  men.  But  that  I after  him,  receiving  the  men 
which  he  has  mentally  produced,  but  which  have  been  ex- 
cellently educated  by  you,  and  introducing  them  to  you 
according  to  the  law  of  Solon,  as  to  proper  judges,  fliould 
render  them  members  of  this  city  ; as  being  in  reality  no 
other  than  thofe  Athenians  which  were  defcribed  as  un- 
known to  us  in  the  report  of  the  facred  writings.  And 
that  in  future  we  fhall  dlfcourfe  concerning  them  as  about 
citizens  and  Athenians. 

Soc.  I feem  to  behold  a copious  and  fplendld  banquet 
of  difputatlon  fet  before  me.  It  is  therefore  now  your 
bufmefs,  O Timacus,  to  begin  the  difcourfe ; having  firft 
of  all,  as  is  highly  becoming,  invoked  the  gods  according 
to  law. 

Tim.  Indeed,  Socrates,  fince  thofe  who  participate  but 
the  leaft  degree  of  wifdom,  in  the  beginning  of  every  un- 
dertaking, whether  fmall  or  great,  call  upon  divinity,  it  is 
ncceflary  that  we  (unlefs  we  are  in  every  refpedl  unwife) 
who  are  about  to  fpeak  concerning  the  univerfe,  whether 
it  is  generated  or  without  generation,  invoking  the  gods 
and  goddefles,  ihould  pray  that  w'hat  we  aflert  may  be 
agreeable  to  their  divinities,  and  that  in  the  enfuing  dif- 
courfe we  maybe  confiftent  with  ourfelves.  And  fuch  is 
my  prayer  to  the  gods,  with  reference  to  myfelf ; but 
as  to  what  refpedls  the  prefent  company,  it  is  necefiary  to 
pray  that  you  may  eafily  underftand,  and  that  I may  be 
able  to  explain  my  meaning  about  the  propofed  fubjecis  of 
difputatlon.  In  the  firft  place,  therefore,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  it  is  necefiary  to  define  what  that  is  which  is  always 
rtal  bein^i  but  is  without  generation ; and  what  that  is 
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*ii‘hii  h Is  generated  Indeed,  or  confijls  in  a Jlate  of  becotning  to  be, 
but  which  never  really  is.  The  former  of  thefe  indeed  is 
apprehended  by  intelligence  in  conjundfion  with  reafon, 
fmce  it  alw’ays  fubfifts  according  to  fame.  But  the  latter 
is  perceived  by  opinion  in  conjun£lion  with  irrational  fenfe ; 
fmce  it  fubfifts  in  a ftate  of  generation  and  corruption,  and 
never  truly  is.  But  whatever  Is  generated  is  neceflarily 
generated  from  a certain  caufe.  For  It  is  every  way  im- 
polhble  that  any  thing  fhould  be  generated  without  a 
caufe.  When  therefore  an  artificer,  in  the  fabrication  of 
any  work,  looks  to  that  which  always  fubfifts  according  to 
fame,  and  employing  a paradigm  of  this  kind,  cxpreftes  the 
idea  and  power  in  his  work,  it  is  then  neceflary  that  the 
whole  of  his  produdllon  fhould  be  beautiful.  But  when 
he  beholds  that  which  is  in  generation,  and  ufes  a gene- 
rated paradigm,  it  is  alike  neceflary  that  his  work  fhould 
be  far  from  beautiful. 

I denominate  therefore  this  univerfe  heaven,  or  the  world, 
or  by  any  other  appellation  In  which  it  may  particularly 
rejoice.  Concerning  which,  let  us  in  the  firft  place  con- 
fider  that  w^hich  in  the  propofed  enquiry  about  the  uni- 
verfe  ought  in  the  very  beginning  to  be  inveftigated ; 
whether  if  always  was,  having  no  principle  of  generation, 
or  whether  it  was  generated,  commencing  its  generation 
from  a certain  caufe.  For  this  univerfe  is  vlfible,  and  has 
a body.  But  all  fuch  things  are  fenfible.  And  fenfibles 
are  apprehended  by  opinion,  in  conjun£l:lon  with  fenfe. 
And  fuch  things  appear  to  have  their  fubfiftence  In  be- 
coming to  be,  and  in  being  generated.  But  w^e  have  be- 
fore aflerted,  that  whatever  is  generated  is  neceflarily  ge- 
nerated from  fome  caufe.  To  difcover  therefore  the  ar- 
tificer  and  father  of  the  univerfe  is  indeed  difficult  j and 
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■when  found  it  is  impofhble  to  reveal  him  through  the  mi- 
niftry  of  difcourfe  to  all  men. 

Again,  this  is  to  be  confidered  concerning  him,  I mean 
according  to  what  paradigm  extending  himfelf,  he  fabri- 
cated the  world.  Whether  towards  an  exemplar,  fubfifting 
according  to  that  which  is  always  the  fame,  and  fimilarly 
affefted,  or  to'w'^ards  that  which  is  generated.  But  indeed 
if  this  world  is  beautiful  and  its  artificer  good,  it  is  evident 
that  he  looked  towards  an  eternal  exemplar  in  its  fabri- 
cation. But  if  the  world  be  far  from  beautiful,  which  it  is 
not  lawful  to  aflert,he  necelTarily  beheld  a generated  inftead 
of  an  eternal  exemplar.  But  it  is  perfectly  evident  that 
he  regarded  an  eternal  paradigm.  For  the,  world  is  the 
moft  beautiful  of  generated  natures,  and  its  artificer  the 
bell  of  caufes.  But  being  thus  generated  it  is  fabricated 
according  to  that  wdrich  is  comprehenfible  by  reafon  and 
intelligence,  and  which  fubfills  in  an  abiding  famenefs  of 
being.  And  from  hence  it  is  perfectly  necelTary  that  this 
world  firould  be  the  refemblance  of  fomething.  But  to 
deferibe  its  origin  according  to  nature  is  the  greateft  of 
all  undertakings.  In  this  manner  then  we  mud  diftin- 
guifir  concerning  the  image  and  its  exemplar.  As  words 
are  allied  to  the  things  of  v.diich  they  are  the  interpreters, 
hence  it  is  necelTarv,  w'hen  we  fpeak  of  that  which  is  liable 
and  firm,  and  lntelle£lually  apparent,  that  our  difcourfe 
Ihould  be  in  like  manner  liable  and  immutable,  and  as 
much  as  pofiible  irrcprehenfible,  with  every  perfeblion  of 
a fimilar  kind.  But  that  when  we  fpeak  concerning  the 
image  of  that  which  is  immutable,  we  fhould  employ  only 
probable  arguments,  whiclv  have  the  fame  analogy  to  the 
former  as  a refemblance  to  its  exemplar.  And  indeed  as 
tfience  is  to  generation,  fo  is  truth  to  faith.  You  mull 
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not  wonder,  therefore,  O Socrates,  fince  many  things  are 
afl'erted  by  many  concerning  the  gods  and  the  generation 
of  the  viniverfe,  if  I fliould  not  be  able  to  produce  the  moft 
approved  and  accurate  reafons  on  fo  dilHcult  a fubjedl. 
But  you  ought  to  rejoice  if  it  fnall  appear  that  I do  not 
employ  reafons  lefs  probable  than  others  : at  the  fame 
time  remembering  that  I vidio  difeourfe,  and  that  you  who 
are  my  judges,  polTefs  the  human  nature  in  common  ; fo 
that  you  fhould  be  fatisfied  if  my  aflertions  arc  butallimila- 
tive  of  the  truth. 

Soc.  You  fpeak  excellently  well,  Timxus ; an4  we 
(hall  certainly  a£l  in  every  refpeft  as  youadvife.  This  In- 
troduction indeed  of  your  difeourfe  we  wonderfully  ap- 
prove: proceed  therefore  with  the  fubfequent  dlfputation.  . 

Tim.  Let  us  declare  then  on  what  account  the  com- 
pofing  artificer  conllituted  generation  and  the  univerfe- 
The  artificer  indeed  was  good  : but  in  that  which  is  good 
envy  never  fubfifts  about  any  thing  which  has  being. 
Hence,  as  he  w'as  entirely  void  of  envy,  he  was  willing  to 
produce  all  things  as  much  as  poffible  fimilar  to  himfelf. 

If  therefore  any  one  receives  this  mofl;  principal  caufe  of 
generation  and  the  world  from  wife  and  prudent  men,  he 
will  receive  him  in  a manner  the  moll  perfect  and  true. 
For  as  the  divinity  was  willing  that  all  things  fliould  be 
good,  and  that  as  much  as  poffible  nothing  fiiould  be  evil; 
lienee,  receiving  every  thing  vifible,  and  which  was  not  in 
a (bate  of  reft,  but  movins:  with  confufion  and  diforder,  he 
reduced  it  from  this  wild  inordination  into  order,  confi- 
dering  that  fuch  a condudt  was  by  far  the  heft.  For  it 
■neither  ever  was  lawful,  nor  is,  for  the  belt  of  caufes,  tg 
produce  any  other  than  the  mofl  beautiful  of  eflecls.  In 
confequence  of  a reafomng  procefs,  therefore,  he  found 
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that  among  the  things  naturally  vifible,  there  was  nothing 
the  whole  of  which  if  void  of  intelligence  coUld  ever  be- 
come more  beautiful  than  tlie  whole  of  that  ■^Ahich  is  en- 
dued witii  intellecl ; and  at  the  fame  time  he  difeovered, 
that  it  was  impolTible  for  intellc£l  to  accede  to  any  being, 
without  the  intervention  of  foul.  Hence,  as  the  refult  of 
this  reafoning,  placing  intelle£l  in  foul  and  foul  in  body, 
he  fabricated  the  univerfe ; that  thus  it  might  be  a work 
naturally  the  moll  beautiful  and  the  beft.  In  this  man- 
ner, therefore,  according  to  an  affimilative  reafon,  it  is 
necelTary  to  call  the  world  an  animal,  endued  with  intel- 
le<fl,  and  generated  through  the  providence  of  divinity. 

This  being  determined,  let  us  confider  what  follows  ; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  after  the  fimilitude  of  what  animals 
the  compofing  artificer  conftituted  the  world.  Indeed 
we  mull  by  no  means  think  that  he  fafliioned  it  fimilar  to 
fuch  animals  as  fubfill  in  the  form  of  a part,  or  have  a 
partial  fubfiftence  : for  if  it  had  been  alTimllated  to  an  im- 
perfecl  animal,  it  certainly  would  not  have  been  beau- 
tiful. But  we  fltould  rather  eftablilh  it  as  the  mod  limilar 
of  all  things  to  that  animal,  of  which  other  animals,  both 
confidered  feparately  and  according  to  their  genera,  are 
nothing  more  than  parts.  For  this  indeed  contains  all  in- 
telligible animals  comprehended  in  itfelf } juft  as  this 
world  contains  us,  and  the  other  animals  which  are  the 
objefts  of  fight.  For  the  divinity  being  willing  to  aflimi- 
late  this  univerfe  in  the  moll  exquillte  degree,  to  that 
which  is  the  moll  beautiful  and  every  way  perfe£l  of  in- 
telligible obje£ls,  he  compofed  it  one  vifible  animal,  con- 
taining within  itfelf  all  fuch  animals  as  are  allied  to  its 
nature.  Do  we  therefore  rightly  conclude  that  tliere  is 
but  one  univerfe  j or  is  it  more  right  to  alTert  that  there 
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are  many  and  Infinite  ? But  indeed  there  can  be  but  one, 
if  it  be  only  admitted  that  it  is  fabricated  according  to  an 
exemplar.  For  that  which  comprehends  all  intelligible 
animals  whatever,  can  never  be  the  fecond  to  any  other. 
For  another  animal  again  would  be  required  about  thefe 
two,  of  which  they  would  be  parts ; and  it  would  be 
more  proper  to  afl'ert  that  the  univerfe  is  aflamllated  to  this 
comprehending  third,  rather  than  to  the  other  two.  That 
the  world,  therefore,  from  Its  being  fingular  or  alone, 
might  be  fimilar  to  all-perfeft  animal — on  this  account 
the  artificer  neither  produced  two  nor  infinite  worlds; 
but  heaven,  or  the  univerfe,  was  generated  and  will  be 
one  and  only  begotten. 

But  fince  it  is  neceffary  that  a corporeal  nature  fliould 
be  vifible  and  tangible — and  fince  nothing  can  be  vifible 
without  fire,  and  nothing  tangible  without  fomething 
folid,  and  nothing  folid  without  earth — hen(;t  the  divinity, 
beginning  to  fabricate,  compofed  the  body  of  the  univerfe 
from  fire  and  earth.  But  It  is  impoffible  for  two  things 
alone  to  cohere  together,  ■w'lthout  the  intervention  of  a 
third  ; for  a certain  colleftive  bond  is  neceflary  in  the 
middle  of  the  two.  And  that  is  the  moft  beautiful  of 
bonds  which  renders  both  itfelf  and  the  natures  M'^hlch  are 
bound  remarkably  one.  But  the  mofi;  beautiful  analogy 
naturally  produces  this  efi'eft.  For  when,  either  in  three 
numbers,  or  mafles,  or  powers,  as  is  the  middle  to  the  laft, 
fo  is  the  firft  to  the  middle  j and  again,  as  is  the  laft  to 
the  middle,  fo  is  the  middle  to  the  firft : then  the  middle 
becoming  both  firft  and  laft,  and  the  laft  and  the  firft 
pafting  each  of  them  into  a middle  pofition,  they  become 
all  of  them  neceflarily  the  fame,  as  to  relation  to  each 
other.  But  being  made  the  fame  with  each  other,  all  are 
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' one.  If  then  it  were  necefi'arv  that  the  unlverfe  Ihould  be 
a I'uperficies  only,  and  have  no  depth,  one  medium  would 
indeed  be  fufficient,  both  for  the  purpofe  of  binding  itfelf 
and  the  natures  whicli  it  contains.  But  now  it  Is  requi- 
fue  that  the  world  fhould  be  a folid  j and  folids  are  never 
harmonized  together  by  one,  but  always  with  two  me- 
diums. Hence  the  divinity  placed  water  and  air  in  the 
middle  of  lire  and  earth,  and  fabricated  them  as  much  as 
poflible  in  the  fame  ratio  to  each  other;  fo  that  fire  might 
be  to  air  as  air  to  water ; and  that  as  air  is  to  water  fo 
water  might  be  to  earth.  And  from  this  conjunction  and 
cornpofition  he  rendered  the  world  vifible  and  tangible. 
Hence  from  things  of  this  kind,  which  are  four  in  numr 
her,  it  muft  be  confeffed  that  the  body  of  the  univerfe  was 
generated  through  analogy,  confpiring  into  friendfiiip  with 
itfelf  from  their  conjunftion,  and  fo  aptly  cohering  in  all 
its  parts,  as  to  be  indiflbluble  except  by  its  artificer,  who 
bound  it  in  this  union  and  confent. 

The  cornpofition  of  the  world,  therefore,  received  one 
of  each  of  thefe  four  natures.  For  its  conipofing 
artificer  conftituted  it  from  a/!  fire,  water,  air,  and  earth  ; 
leaving  no  part  of  any  one  of  thefe,  nor  any  power  exter- 
nal to  the  world.  For  by  a reafoning  procefs  he  con- 
cluded that  it  would  thus  be  a whole  animal,  in  the 
Jugkefl  degree  perfebl  from  perfect  parts  ; that  befides 
this  it  would  be  one,  as  nothing  would  be  left  from  which 
any  other  fuch  nature  might  be  produced  : and  lailly,  that 
it  would  be  neither  obnoxious  to  old  age  nor  difeafe.  For 
he  perceived  that  the  heat  and  cold  from  which  bodies  are 
compofed,  atid  all  fuch  things  as  poll'efs  vigorous  powers, 
when  fun'ounding  bodies  externally,  and  acceding  to  them 
unfcafonably,  diflblve  their  union,  and  introducing  difr 
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tsxj^cs  and  old  age,  caufe  them  to  pevira  by  decay.  Hence* 
through  this  caufe  and  this  reafoning  procefs,  he  fabri- 
cated the  univerfe  one  whole,  compofed  from  all  wholes* 
perfedl,  undecaying,  and  without  difeafe.  He  likewife 
gave  to  it  a figure  becoming  and  allied  to  its  nature.  For 
to  the  animal  which  was  deflined  to  comprehend  all  ani- 
mals in  itfelf,  that  figure  mull  be  the  moll  becoming 
which  contains  within  its  ambit  all  figures  of  every  kind. 
Hence  he  faflrioned  it  of  a fpherical  flrape,  in  which  all  the 
radii  from  the  middle  are  equally  diftant  from  the  bound* 
ing  extremities ; as  this  is  the  moft  perfeft  of  all  figures* 
and  the  moft  fimilar  to  hlmfelf.  For  he  confidered  that 
the  fimilar  was  infinitely  more  beautiful  than  the  difii- 
milar. 

Befides  this,  he  accurately  polifired  the  external  circum* 
ference  of  the  fpherical  world,  and  rendered  it  perfeftly 
fmooth.  Nor  was  the  addition  of  eyes  requiiite  to  the 
univerfe  : for  nothing  vifible  remained  external  to  itfelf. 
Nor  w'ere  ears  neceflary  ; as  there  was  nothing  externally 
audible.  Nor  was  the  univerfe  invefted  with  furrounding 
air,  that  it  might  be  indigent  of  refpiration.  Nor  again 
.was  it  in  w'ant  of  any  organ,  through  which  it  might  re- 
ceive nutriment  into  Itfelf,  and  difeharge  it  when  con- 
cofled : for  there  was  no  poffibiilty  that  any  thing  could 
either  accede  to  or  depart  from  its  nature,  fince  there  wa$ 

■ nothing  through  which  fuch  changes  could  be  produced. 
For  indeed  the  univerfe  affords  nutriment  to  itfelf  through 
its  own  confumption  ; and  being  artificially  fabricated, 
fuffers  and  adls  all  things  in  itfelf,  and  from  its  own ‘pe- 
culiar operations.  For  its  compofing  artificer  confidered 
that  it  would  be  much  more  excellent  if  fufficient  to  itfelf, 
than  if  indigent  of  foreign  fupplies.  But  he  neither  thought 
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that  hands  were  neceflary  to  the  world,  as  there  Was  no-  . 
thing  for  It  either  to  receive  or  reje£l: ; nor  yet  feet,  nor 
any  other  members  which  are  fubfervient  to  progreflion 
and  reft.  For  from  among  the  feven  fpecies  of  local  mo- 
tion he  felecfed  one,  which  principally  fubfifts  about  intel- 
lect and  intelligence,  and  afligned  it  to  the  world  as  pro- 
perly allied  to  its  furrounding  body.  Hence,  when  he 
had  led  it  round  according  to  fame^  in  fame,  and  in  itfelf, 
he  caufed  it  to  move  with  a circular  revolution.  But  he 
feparated  the  other  fix  motions  from  the  world,  and  framed 
it  void  of  their  wandering  progreffions.  Hence,  as  fuch  a 
converfion  was  by  no  means  indigent  of  feet,  he  generated 
the  univerfe  without  legs  and  feet.  When  therefore  that 
god  who  is  a perpetually  reafoning  divinity  cogitated 
about  the  god  who  was  deflined  to  fubfift  at  fome  certain 
period  of  time,  he  produced  his  body  fmooth  and  equable; 
and  every  way  from  the  middle  even  and  whole,  and  per- 
fect from  the  compofition  of  perfeCl  bodies.  But  placing 
foul  in  the  middle  of  the  world,  he  extended  it  through 
the  whole : and  befides  this,  he  externally  invefled  the 
body  of  the  univerfe  with  foul ; and  caufing  circle  to  re- 
volve in  a circle,  eftablilhed  the  world  one  fingular,  foll- 
tary  nature,  able  through  virtue  to  converfe  with  Itfelf,  in- 
digent of  nothing  external,  and  fufficiently  known  and 
friendly  to  itfelf.  And  on  all  thefe  accounts  he  rendered 
the  univerfe  a blefled  god.  But  indeed  the  artificer  did 
not  produce  foul,  as  we  juft  now  began  to  fay,  junior  to 
body  : for  he  who  conjoined  thefe  would  never  permit 
that  the  more  ancient  nature  ftiould  be  fubfervient  to  the 
younger.  But  we,  as  being  much  converfant  with  that 
which  cafually  occurs,  aflert  things  of  this  kind  in  an  afli- 
milative  way  : while,  on  the  contrary,  the  artificer  of  the 
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irorld  conftituted  foul  botli  In  generation  and  virtue  prior 
to  and  more  ancient  than  body,  as  being  the  proper  lord 
and  ruler  of  its  fervile  nature ; and  that  in  the  following 
manner. 

From  an  eflence  indivifible,  and  always  fubfifting  ac- 
cording to  famenefs  of  being,  and  from  a nature  divifible 
about  bodies,  he  mingled  from  both  a third  form  of  ef- 
fence,  having  a middle  fubfiftence  between  the  two.  And 
again,  between  that  which  is  indivifible  and  that  which  is 
divifible  about  bodies,  he  placed  the  nature  of  faint  and 
different.  And  taking  thefe,  now  they  are  three,  he  min- 
gled them  all  Into  one  idea.  But  as  the  nature  of  dif~ 
ferent  could  not  without  difficulty  be  mingled  in  fame.,  he 
harmonized  them  together  by  employing  force  in  their 
conjundlion.  But  after  he  had  mingled  thefe  two  with  of- 
fence, and  had  produced  one  from  thethree,he  again  divided 
this  whole  into  becoming  parts;  at  the  fame  time  mingling 
each  part  from  fame^  different.,  and  effencc.  But  he  began 
to  divide  as  follows.  In  the  firft  place,  he  received  one 
part  from  the  whole.  Then  he  feparated  a fecond  part, 
double  of  the  firft  : afterwards  a third,  fefquialter  of  the  ^ 
fecond,  but  triple  of  the  firft  : then  a fourth,  double  of  the 
fecond : in  the  next  place  a fifth,  triple  of  the  third : a 
fixth,  odfuple  of  the  firft  : and  laftly  a feventh,  twenty- 
feven  times  more  than  the  firft.  After  this,  he  filled  up 
the  double  and  triple  intervals,  again  cutting  off  parts  from 
the  whole  ; and  placed  them  fo  between  the  Intervals,  that 
there  might  be  two  mediums  in  every  Interval ; and  that 
one  of  thefe  might  by  the  fame  part  exceed  one  of  the  ex- 
tremes, and  be  exceeded  by  the  other ; and  that  the  other 
part  might  by  an  equal  number  furpafs  one  of  the  extremes, 
and  by  an  equal  number  be  furpafled  by  the  other.  But  I 
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las  from  hence  fefquialter,  fefqultertian,  and  fefquio£tavft 
intervals  were  produced,  from  thofe  bonds  in  the  firft 
fpaces,  he  filled  with  a fefquioflave  interval  all  tine  fefqui- 
tertian  parts,  at  the  fame  time  leaving  a part  of  each  of 
tliefe.  And  then  again  the  interval  of  this  part  being  af- 
fumed,  a comparifon  is  from  thence  obtained  in  terms  of 
number  to  number,  fubfifting  between  256  and  243.  But 
now  the  whole  of  that  mixture  from  which  thefe  were  fe- 
parated  was  confumed  by  fuch  a feftion  of  parts.  Hence 
he  then  cut  the  whole  of  this  compofition  according  to 
length,  and  produced  two  from  one  j and  adapted  middle 
to  middle,  like  the  form  of  the  letter  X.  Afterwards  he 
bent  them  into  a circle,  conne£l;ing  them  both  with  them- 
felves  and  with  each  other,  in  fuch  a manner  that  their  ex- 
tremities might  ^be  combined  in  one  diredfly  oppofite  to 
the  point  of  their  mutual  interfe61;ion ; and  externally  com- 
prehended them  in  a motion  revolving  according  to  fame- 
nefs,  and  in  that  which  is  perpetually  the  fame.  And  be- 
fides  this,  he  made  one  of  the  circles  external,  but  the 
other  internal ; and  denominated  the  local  motion  of  the 
exterior  circle,  the  motion  of  that  nature  which  fubfifts 
according  to  fameiiejs ; but  that  of  the  interior  one,  the  mo- 
tion of  the  nature  fubfilling  according  to  difference.  He 
llkewlfe  caufed  the  circle  partaking  of  famenefs  to  revolve 
laterally  towards  the  right  hand  •,  but  that  which  partakes 
of  difference  diametrically  towards  the  left.  But  he  con- 
ferred dominion  on  the  circulation  of  that  vi'hich  is  ftvne 
and  fimilnr  : for  he  fullered  this  alone  to  remain  undi- 
vided. But  as  to  the  Interior  circle,  when  he  had  divided 
it  fix  times,  and  had  produced  feven  unequal  circles,  each 
according  to  the  interval  of  the  double  and  triple  ; as  each 
of  them  are  three,  he  ordered  the  circles  to  proceed  in  a 
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eourfe  contrary  to  each  other : — and  three  of  the  feven  in- 
terior circles  he  commanded  to  revolve  with  a fimilar 
fwiftnefs  *,  but  the  remaining  four  Muth  a motion  diffimilar 
to  each  other,  and  to  the  former  three  j yet  fo  as  not  to  de- 
fert  order  and  proportion  in  their  circulations. 

After  therefore  the  whole  compofition  of  the  foul  was 
completed  according  to  the  intention  of  its  artificer,  in  the 
next  place  he  fabricated  within  foul  the  whole  of  a corpo- 
real nature ; and,  conciliating  middle  with  middle,  he 
aptly  harmonized  them  together.  But  foul  being  every 
way  extended  from  the  middle  to  the  very  extremities  of 
the  univerfe,  and  invefting  it  externally  in  a circle,  at  the 
fame  time  herfelf  revolving  within  herfelf,  gave  rife  to  the 
divine  commencement  of  an  unceafmg  and  wife  life, 
through  the  whole  of  time.  And  Indeed  the  body  of  the 
univerfe  was  generated  vifible;  but  foul  is  invifible,  partici- 
pating of  a rational  energy  and  harmony,  and  fubfiftlng  as 
the  bell  of  generated  natures,  through  its  artificer  who  is 
the  beft  of  intelligible  and  perpetual  beings.  Since  there- 
fore foul  was  compofed  from  the  mixture  of  the  three  parts 
f(one,  differenty  and  ejjencey  and  was  difbributed  and  bound 
according  to  analogy,  herfelf  at  the  fame  time  returning  by 
-i  circular  energy  towards  herfelf ; hence,  when  fhe  touches 
upon  any  thing  endued  with  a diffipated  eflence,  and  when 
upon  that  which  is  indivllible,  being  moved  through  the 
whole  of  herfelf,  fire  pronounces  concerning  the  nature  of 
each — aflerts  what  that  is  wuth  which  any  thing  is  the 
fame,  from  what  it  is  different,  to  what  it  is  related, 
where  it  is  fituated,  how  it  fubfifts;  and  when  any  thing  of 
this  kind  happens  either  to  be  or  to  fuffer  both  in  things 
which  are  generated  and  in  fuch  as  polfefs  an  eternal  fame- 
nefs  of  being.  Reafon  indeed,  when  connected  with  that 
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•wliich  fubfills  according  to  famenefs  and  truth,  and  wlrcm 
it  is  convcrfant  as  well  with  different  as  fanie^  evolving  it- 
felf  \vlthout  voice  or  found  in  that  which  is  moved  by  it- 
felf ; when  in  this  cafe  it  fubfifts  about  a fenfible  nature, 
and  the  circle  characterized  by  difference  properly  revolving, 
enunciates  any  circumfhance  to  every  part  of  the  foul  with 
which  it  is  connected  ; then  flable  and  true  opinions  and 
belief  are  produced.  But  when  again  it  evolves  itfelf  about 
r^at  which  is  rational,  and  the  circle  of  famenefr  aptly  re- 
volving announces  any  particular  thing,  intelle£l  and  fei- 
cnce  are  neceffarily  produced  in  perfeftion  by  fuch  an  ope- 
ration. Whoever  therefore  aflerts  that  this  takes  place  in 
any  other  nature  than  foul,  aflerts  every  thing  rather  than' 
the  truth. 

But  when  the  generating  father  underllood  that  this  ge- 
nerated refemblance  of  the  eternal  gods  moved  and  lived, 
he  was  delighted  tidth  his  work,  and  in  confequence  of 
this  delight  confidered  how  he  might  fabricate  it  ftill  more 
flmilar  to  its  exemplar.  Hence,  as  that  is  an  eternal  ani- 
nral,  he  endeavoured  to  render  this  univerfe  fuch,  to  the 
utmoft  of  his  ability.  The  nature  indeed  of  the  animal 
its  paradigm  is  eternal,  and  this  it  is  impoffible  to  adapt 
perfeiTly  to  a generated  efledl.  Hence  he  determined  by 
a cogitative  energy  to  produce  a certain  movable  image  of 
eternity : and  thus,  while  he  was  adorning  and  diftributing 
the  univerfe,  he  at  the  fame  time  formed  an  image  flow-* 
ing  according  to  number,  of  eternity  abiding  in  one  ; ant| 
which  receives  from  us  the  appellation  of  time.  But  be- 
fides  this,  he  fabricated  the  generation  of  days  and  nights, 
and  months  and  years,  which  had  no  fubfiftence  prior  to 
the  univerfe,  but  which  together  with  it  rofe  into  exiftence. 
And  all  thefe,  indeed,  arc  the  proper  parts  of  time.  But 
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the  terms  it  noas  and  it  nvill  be,  ■which  exprefs  the  fpecies  of 
generated  time,  are  transferred  by  us  to  an  eternal  elTence, 
through  oblivion  of  the  truth.  For  -wx  alTevt  of  fuch  an 
eflence  that  it  “rtw,  is,  and  njill  be  ; -while  according  to  truth 
the  term  it  is  is  alone  accommodated  to  its  nature.  But 
we  (hould  affirm,  that  to  have  been  and  to  be  hereafter  are  ex- 
preffions  alone  accommodated  to  generation,  proceeding 
according  to  the  flux  of  time : for  thefe  parts  of  time  are 
certain  motions.  But  that  which  perpetually  fubfifts  the 
fame  and  Immovable,  neither  becomes  at  any  time  older 
or  younger ; neither  has  been  generated  in  fome  period 
of  the  pall,  nor  will  be  in  fome  future  circulation  of  time; 
nor  receives  any  circumftance  of  being,  which  generation 
adapts  to  natures  hurried  away  by  its  impetuous  whirl. 
For  all  thefe  are  nothing  more  than  fpecies  of  time  imi- 
tating eternity,  and  circularly  rolling  itfelf  according  to 
number.  But  befides  this,  we  likewife  frequently  aflert 
that  a thing  "viffilch  was  generated,  is  generated ; that 
what  fubfifts  in  becoming  to  be,  is  in  generation; 
that  what  will  »e,  is  to  be  ; and  that  non-being  is 
not  no  one  of  which  aflertlons  is  accurately  true.  But 
perhaps  a perfedl  difcuffion  of  thefe  matters  is  not  adapted 
to  the  prefent  difputation. 

But  Time  was  generated  together  with  the  univerfe, 
that  being  produced  together  they  might  together  be  dif- 
folved,  if  any  diflblutlon  fliould  ever  happen  to  thefe.  And 
time  was  generated  according  to  the  exemplar  of  an  eter- 
nal nature,  that  this  world  might  be  the  moll  fimilar  pof- 
fible  to  fuch  a nature.  For  its  exemplar  is  permanent 
being,  through  the  whole  of  eternity ; but  the  univerfe 
alone  luas  generated,  is,  and  will  be,  through  the  whole 
of  time.  After  this  manner,  therefore,  and  from  fuch  a 
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cogitation  of  divinity  about  the  generation  of  time,  that  hc 
might  give  birth  to  its  flowing  fubfiflence,  he  generated 
the  fun  and  moon,  and  the  five  other  ftars,  which  are  de- 
nominated planets,  for  the  purpofe  of  diftinguifhing  and 
guarding  the  numbers  of  time.  But  the  divinity,  as  foon 
as  he  had  produced  the  bodies  of  thefe  ftars,  placed  them, 
being  feven  in  number,  in  the  feven  circulations  formed 
by  the  revolution  of  the  nature  diftinguiftted  by  di-fference. 
The  moon,  indeed,  he  fixed  in  the  firft  circulation  about 
the  earth  j the  fun  in  the  fccond  above  the  earth  ; the  ftar 
called  Lucifer  and  that  which  is  facred  to  Mercury,  in 
circulations  revolving  with  a fwiftnefs  equal  to  the  fun,  tn 
whom  at  the  fame  time  they  are  allotted  a contrary  power; 
in  confequence  of  which,  thefe  ftars,  the  Sun,  Lucifer  and 
Mercury  mutually  comprehend  and  are  mutually  compre- 
hended by  each  other  in  a fimilar  manner.  But  with  re- 
fpe£l:  to  the  other  ftars,  if  any  one  fliould  think  proper  to 
inveftlgate  their  circulations,  and  through  what  caufes  they 
are  eftabllflied,  the  labour  would  be  greater  than  that  of 
the  difeourfe  Itfelf,  for  the  fake  of  which  they  were  intro- 
duced. An  accurate  difeuflion,  therefore,  of  thefe  parti- 
culars may  perhaps  be  undertaken  by  us  hereafter,  if  con- 
venient leifure  fliould  fall  to  our  lot. 

When  therefore  each  of  the  natures  necelTary  to  * 
joint  fabrication  of  time  had  obtained  a local  motion 
adapted  to  its  condition,  and  their  bodies  became  animals 
through  the  conne<fl:ing  power  of  vital  bonds,,  they  then 
learned  their  preferibed  order  ; that  according  to  the  ob- 
lique revolution  of  the  circle  of  d'ljfenncs^  which  moves  in 
fubjctftion  to  the  circle  of  fameiitjs,  thefe  orbs  Ihould,  by 
their  revolution,  partly  form  a more  ample  and  partdy  a 
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more  contra£led  circle ; and  that  the  orb  which  formed  a 
Icffer  circle  fliould  revolve  fwifter ; but  that  which  pro- 
duced a greater  more  flow  : — but  that  in  confequence  of 
the  motion  of  the  circle  of famenefs,  the  orbs  which  circu- 
late mofl;  fwiftly,  comprehending  other  orbs  as  they  re- 
volve, fhould  themfeives  appear  to  be  comprehended  by 
the  revolution  of  the  more  flow.  But  all  thefe  circles  re- 
volve with  a fpiral  motion,  becaufe  they  are  agitated  at  one 
and  the  fame  time  in  two  ‘contrary  direftlons  : and  in 
confequence  of  this,  the  fphere  endued  witli  the  floweft 
revolution  is  neareft  to  that  to  which  its  courfe  is  retro- 
grade, and  which  is  the  fwiftefl;  of  all.  And  that  thefe 
circles  might  pofl'cfs  a certain  apparent  meafure  of  flow- 
nefs  and  fwiftnefs  with  reference  to  each  other,  and  that 
the  motion  of  the  eight  circulations  might  be  confpicucus, 
the  divinity  enkindled  a light  which  we  now  denominate 
the  Sun,  in  the  fecond  revolution  from  the  earth;  that  the 
heavens  might  become  eminently  apparent  to  all  things, 
and  that  fuch  animals  might  participate  of  number  as  arc 
adapted  to  its  participation,  receiving  numerical  inform- 
ation from  the  revolution  of  a nature  fimilar  and  the 
fame.  From  hence  therefore  night  and  day  arofe ; and 
through  thefe  revolving  bodies,  the  period  of  one  mod 
wife  circulation  was  produced. 

And  month  indeed  was  generated,  when  the  moon  having 
run  through  her  circle  palled  into  conjunGion  with  the 
fun.  But  when  the  fun  had  completely  wandered 
round  his  orb; — but  as  to  the  periods  of  the  other  liars, 
they  are  not  underflood  except  by  a very  few  of  mankind; 
nor  do  the  multitude  dillinguilh  them  by  any  peculiar  ap- 
pellation; nor  do  they  meafure  them  with  relation  to  each 
rther,  regarding  the  numbers  adapted  to  this  purpofe. 
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Hence  it  may  be  faid,  they  are  ignorant  that  the  wander- 
ings of  thefe  bodies  are  in  reality  time  ; as  thefe  v/ander- 
ings  are  endued  with  an  infinite  multitude,  and  an  admi- 
rable variety  of  motions.  But  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that 
a perfecl;  number  of  time  will  then  accomplifh  a perfect 
year,  when  the  eight  circulations,  concurring  in  their 
courfes  with  each  other,  become  bounded  by  the  fame  ex- 
tremity ; being  at  the  fame  time  meafured  by  the  circle 
fubfifting  according  to  famenefs.  But  the  liars,  whofe  re- 
volutions are  attended  with  a procellion  through  the  hea- 
vens, were  generated,  that  the  whole  of  this  vifible  animal 
the  univerfe  might  become  moll  fimilar  to  the  moll  per- 
fe£l  intelligible  animal  from  an  imitation  of  a perpetual 
nature.  And  indeed  the  artificer  fabricated  other  forms, 
as  far  as  to  the  generation  of  time,  according  to  the  fimili- 
tude  of  the  world’s  exemplar. 

But  as  the  univerfe  did  not  yet  contain  all  animals  in  its 
capacious  receptacle,  in  this  refpeft  it  was  dillimilar  to  its 
exemplar.  Its  artificer  therefore  fupplied  this  defect  by 
imprefl'mg  it  with  forms,  according  to  the  nature  of  its 
paradigm.  Whatever  ideas  therefore  intelle£l  perceived 
by  cogitation  in  animal  itfelf,  fuch  and  fo  many  he  con- 
ceived it  necellary  for  the  univerfe  to  contain.  But  thefe 
ideas  are  four  : One,  the  celellial  genus  of  gods  ; another, 
■winged  and  air-wan'dering ; a third,  the  aquatic  form  ; and 
a fourth,  that  which  is  pedellrial  and  terrene.  The  idea 
therefore  of  that  which  is  divine,  or  the  inerratic  fphere, 
he  for  the  mofl  part  fabricated  from  fire,  that  it  might  be 
moll  fplendid  and  beautiful  to  behold*  And  as  he  meant 
to  alfimilate  it  to  the  univerfe,  he  rendered  it  circular ; 
placed  it  in  the  wifdom  of  the  bell  nature  ; ordered  it  to 
become  the  attendant  of  that  which  is  bell,  and  gave  it  a 

circular 
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Circular  dlftribution  about  the  heavens,  that  it  might  be  a 
k true  luorld,  adorned  with  a fair  variety  in  its  every  part, 

t But  he  adapted  to  each  of  the  divine  bodies  two  motions : 

) one  by  which  they  might  revolve  in  fame  according  to 

\ fami'y  by  always  cogitating  the  fame  things  in  themfelves 

t about  fame ; the  other  through  which  they  might  be  led 

r with  an  advancing  motion  from  the  dominion  of  the  fame 

I and  fmilar  circulation.  He  likewife  rendered  them  im- 

I movable  and  liable  as  to  the  other  five  motions,  that  each 

of  them  might  become  in  an  eminent  degree  the  bcfl. 
And  on  this  account  fuch  of  the  liars  as  are  inerratic  were 
generated,  wdrich  are  divine  animals  ; and  in  confequence 
of  this,  always  abide  revolving  In  that  which  is  fame.  But 
the  liars  which  both  revolve  and  at  the  fame  time  w'ander 
in  the  manner  we  have  defcribed  above,  were  produced 
next  to  thefe.‘  But  he  fabricated  the  earth  the  common 
' nouriflier  of  our  exiftence  ; wdrich  being  conglobed  about 
the  pole  extended  through  the  univerfe,  is  the  guardian 
and  artificer  of  night  and  day,  and  is  the  firll  and  moft  an- 
cient of  the  gods  wdrich  are  generated  within  the  heavens. 
But  the  harmonious  progreffions  of  thefe  divinities,  their 
concurfions  wdth  each  other,  the  revolutions  and  advancing 
motions  of  their  circles,  how  they  are  fituated  with  relation 
to  each  other  in  their  conjundlions  and  oppohtions,  w he- 
ther dire£l  among  themfelves  or  retrograde,  at  wdrat  times 
and  in  wdrat  manner  they  become  concealed,  and  again 
emerging  to  our  view,  caufe  terror,  and  exhibit  tokens  of 
future  events  to  fuch  as  are  able  to  dlfcover  their  fignifi- 
cation — of  all  this  to  attempt  an  explanation,  wdthout  in- 
fpedllng  the  refemblances  of  thefe  divinities,  would  be  a 
fruiUefs  employment.  But  of  this  enough  j and  let  thiy 

H h 4 be- 
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be  the  end  of  our  difcourfe  concerning  the  nature  of  the 

viCble  and  generated  gods. 

But  to  fpcak  concerning  the  other  dsemons,  and  to  know 
their  generation,  is  a tafk  beyond  our  ability  to  perform. 
It  is  therefore  necefiary  in  this  cafe  to  believe  in  ancient 
men  j who  being  the  progeny  of  the  gods,  as  they  them- 
felves  afiert,  muft  have  a clear  knowledge  of  their  parents. 
It  is  impoflible,  therefore,  not  to  believe  in  the  children  of 
the  gods,  though  they  fhould  fpeak  without  probable  and 
neceflary  arguments  : but  as  they  declare  that  their  nar- 
rations are  about  affairs  to  which  they  are  naturally  allied, 
it  is  proper  that  complying  with  the  law  we  fliould  alfent 
to  their  tradition.  In  this  manner,  then,  according  to 
them,  the  generation  of  thefe  gods  is  to  be  defcribed. 

That  Ocean  and  Tethys  were  the  progenyof  Heaven  and 
Earth.  That  from  hence  Phorcys,  Saturn,  and  Rhea,  and 
fuch  as  fubfift  together  with  thefe,  were  produced.  That 
from  Saturn  and  Rhea,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  all  fuch  as  we 
know  are  called  the  brethren  of  thefe  defcended.  And 
laftly,  others  which  are  reported  to  be  the  progeny  of  thefe.. 
When  therefore  all  fuch  gods  as  vifibly  revolve,  and  all 
fuch  as  become  apparent  when  they  pleafe,  were  generated, 
the  Artificer  of  the  univerfe  thus  addrefl'ed  them  : “ Gods 
of  gods,  of  whom  I arn  the  demiurgus  and  father,  whatever 
is  generated  by  me  is  indiflbluble,  fuch  being  my  will  in 
its  fabrication.  Indeed  every  thing  which  is  bound  is  dif- 
foluble  : but  to  be  willing  to  diffolve  that  which  is  beauti- 
fully harmonized,  and  well  compofed,  is  the  property  of  an 
evil  nature.  Hence,  fo  far  as  you  are  generated,  you  are 
not  immortal,  nor  in  every  refpe£l  indiffoluble  : yet  you 
{hall  never  be  dilTolved,  nor  become  fubjeifl  to  the  fatality 

of 
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of  deatli ; my  will  being  a much  greater  and  more  excel- 
lent bond  than  the  vital  ccmnediives  with  which  you  were 
bound  at  the  commencement  of  your  generation.  Learn 
therefore  what  I now  fay  to  you  indicating  my  defire. 
Three  genera  of  mortals  yet  remain  to  be  produced. 

I 

Without  the  generation  of  thefe,  therefore,  the  univerfe 
will  be  imperfecf ; for  it  will  not  contain  every  kind  of 
animal  in  its  fpacious  extent.  But  it  ought  to  contain 
them,  that  it  may  become  fufficiently  perfect.  Yet  if  thefe 
arc  generated,  and  participate  of  life  through  me,  they  will 
become  equal  to  the  gods,  d hat  mortal  natures  therefore 
may  fubfift,  and  that  the  univerfe  may  be  truly  all,  con- 
vert yourfelves,  according  to  your  nature,  to  the  fabrication 
of  animals,  imitating  the  power  which  I employed  in  your 
generation.  And  whatever  among  thefe  is  of  fuch  a na- 
ture as  to  deferve  the  fame  appellation  with  immortals, 
which  obtains  fovereignty  in  thefe,  and  willingly  purfues 
juftice,  and  reverences  you — of  this  I myfelf  xvill  deliver 
the  feed  and  beginning  : it  is  your  bufinefs  to  accomplifii 
the  reft  5 to  weave  together  the  mortal  and  immortal  na- 
ture ; by  this  means  fabricating  and  generating  animals, 
caufing  them  to  increafe  by  fupplying  them  with  aliment, 
and  receiving  them  back  again  when  diflblved  by  cor- 
ruption.” 

Thus  fpoke  the  demiurgus  ; and  again  into  the  fame 
crater,  in  which  mingling  he  had  tempered  the  foul  of  the 
univerfe,  he  poured  mingling  the  remainder  of  the  former 
mixture;  in  a certain  refpedf  indeed  after  the  fame  man- 
ner, yet  not  fimilarly  incorruptible  according  to  the  fame, 
but  deficient  from  the  firft  in  a fecond  and  third  degree. 
And  having  thus  compofed  the  univerfe,  he  diftributed 
fouls  equal  in  number  to  the  ftars,  inferting  each  in  each  ; 

and 
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and  caufiiig  them  to  aicend  as  into  a vehicle,  he  pointed 
out  to  them  the  nature  of  the  univerfe,  and  announced  tej 
them  the  laws  of  fate  ; firewing  them  that  the  firft  gene- 
ration orderly  dillributed  to  all  was  one,  left  any  parti- 
xular  foul  fhould  be  allotted  a lefs  portion  of  generation 
than  another.  But  when  he  had  dilleminated  them  through 
the  feveral  inftruments  of  time  adapted  to  each,  he  de- 
clared to  them  it  was  neceflary  that  an  animal  the  moft 
religious  of  all  others  fhould  make  its  appearance.  But  as 
the  human  nature  is  two-fold,  he  fhewed  them  that  the 
more  excellent  kind  was  that  which  would  afterwards  be 
called  man.  And  as  fouls  are  from  neceffity  engrafted  in 
bodies,  and  as  fomething  accedes  to  and  fomething  departs 
from  fuch  bodies,  he  declared  to  them  that  in  the  firft 
place  one  innate  fenfe  produced  by  violent  paffions  was 
neceffary  to  all ; and  in  the  fecond  place,  love  mingled 
with  pleafurc  and  grief.  That  after  thefc,  fear  and  anger 
were  neceflary,  with  whatever  elfe  is  either  confequent  to 
thefe,  or  naturally  difeordant  from  a contrary  nature. 
That  fuch  fouls  as  fubdue  thefe  would  live  juftly,  but  fuch 
as  are  vanquifhed  by  them  unjuftly.  And  again,  that  he 
who  lived  well  dur'-ig  the  proper  time  of  his  life,  fhould, 
again  returning  to  the  habitation  of  his  kindred  ftar,  enjoy 
a blcfled  life.  But  that  he  whofe  conducl;  was  depraved, 
fhould  in  his  fecond  generation  be  changed  into  the  nature 
of  a woman.  * 1 hat  both  thefe,  at  the  expiration  of  a 
thoufand  years,  flrould  return  to  the  allotment  and  choice 
of  a fecond  life  ; each  foul  receiving  a life  agreeable  to  its 
choice.  That  in  this  eledlion  the  human  foul  fliould  pafs 
into  the  life  of  a brute  : * and  that  in  cafe  the  inclination 

^ The  tranflation  of  the  part  between  the  two  liars  is  omitted 
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to  evil  flioulii  not  even  then  ceafe,  but  the  defilement  ef 
vice  remain  according  to  a fimilitudeof  the  mode  of  gene- 
ration, then  the  foul  fitould  be  changed  into  the  nature  of 
a brute  correfpondent  to  its  difpofition.  And  that  it  lliould 
not  be  freed  from  the  allotment  of  labours,  till  following 
the  revolution  of  that  funic  and  fimilar  nature  contained  in 
its  eflence,  it  vanquiflies  thofe  abundantly  turbulent  af- 
fcdtions,  tumultuous  and  irrational,  adhering  to  it  after- 
wards from  fire,  water,  air,  and  earth,  and  returns  to  the 
firll  and  bell  difpofition  of  its  nature. 

When  he  had  inftrudled  fouls  in  all  thefe  particulars, 
that  he  might  be  in  no  refpecfh  the  caufe  of  the  future  evil 
of  each,  he  difleminated  fome  of  them  into  the  earth,  others 
into  the  moon,  and  others  into  the  remaining  different  In- 
flruments  of  time.  But  after  this  femination,  he  delivered 
to  the  junior  gods  the  province  of  fabricating  mortal  bodies, 
and  generating  whatever  elfe  remained  neceffary  to  the 
human  foul ; and  gave  them  dominion  ever  every  thing 
confec|uent  to  their  fabrications.  He  likewife  commanded 
them  to  govern  as  much  as  poflible  In  the  beft  and  moft 
beautiful  manner  the  mortal  animal,  that  it  might  not  be- 
come the  caufe  of  evil  to  itfelf.  At  the  fame  time  he  who 
orderly  difpofed  all  thefe  particulars  remained  in  his  own 
accullomed  abiding  habit.  But  in  confequence  of  his 
abiding,  as  foon  as  his  children  underftood  the  order  of 
their  father,  they  immediately  became  obedient  to  this 
order ; and  receiving  the  immortal  principle  of  mortal 
animal,  in  imitation  of  their  artificer  they  borrowed  from 
the  world  the  parts  of  fire  and  earth,  water  and  air,  as 
tilings  which  they  fhould  reftore  back  again  *,  and  conglu* 
tinated  the  received  parts  together,  not  with  the  fame  in- 
diffpluble  bonds  which  they  themfelves  participated,  but 
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gave  them  a tenacious  adherence  from  thick  fet  nails,  invi- 
fible  through  their  fmallnefs;  fabricating  the  body  of  each, 
one  from  the  compofition  of  all ; and  binding  the  circu- 
lations of  the  immortal  foul  in  the  influxive  and  effluxivc 
nature  of  body. 

But  thefe  circulations  being  merged  in  a profound  river, 
neither  govern  nor  are  governed,  but  hurry  and  are  hurried 
along  with  violence  : in  confequence  of  which,  the  whole 
animal  is  indeed  moved,  yet  in  a diforderly  manner  ; fince 
from  every  kind  of  motion  its  progreffion  is  fortuitous  and 
irrational.  For  it  proceeds  backwards  and  forwards,  to 
the  right  and  left,  upwards  and  dov/nwards,  and  wanders 
every  way  according  to  the  fix  differences  of  place.  For 
though  the  inundating  and  effluxive  waves  pour  along  with 
impetuous  abundance,  which  afford  nutrition  to  the  ani- 
mal, yet  a ftill  greater  tumult  and  agitation  is  produced 
-through  the  paffions  arifing  from  external  impulfions  : and 
this  either  when  the  body  is  difturbed  by  the  fudden  in- 
curfion  of  external  fire,  or  by  the  folidity  of  earth,  or  re- 
ceives an  injury  from  the  whirling  blaffs  of  the  air.  For 
from  all  thefe,  through  the  medium  of  the  body,  various 
motions  are  hurried  along,  and  fall  with  moleffation  on 
the  foul.  But  on  this  account,  all  thefe  were  afterwards 
and  are  even  now  denominated  fenfes.  And  thefe  indeed 
both  at  firft  and  at  prefent  are  the  fources  of  an  abundant 
and  mighty  motion,  in  conjunftion  with  that  perpetually 
flowing  river,  moving  and  vehemently  agitating  the  circu- 
lations of  the  foul,  every  way  hindering  the  revolution  of 
the  nature  charafterized  by  famcnefs^  through  flowing  in 

contrary  direction,  and  reftraining  its  energies  by  their 
ponquering  and  impetuous  progreffions.  But  they  agitate 
and  tear  in  pieces  the  circulation  of  the  nature  diflin- 
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gtiiilied  by  difference.  Hence  they  whirl  about  with  every 
kind  of  revolution  each  of  the  three  intervals  of  the  double 
and  triple,  together  with  the  mediums  and  conjoining 
bonds  of  the  fefquitertian,  fefquialter,  and  fefquioflave 
ratios,  which  cannot  be  difiblyed  by  any  one  except  the 
artificer  by  whom  they  were  bound  : and  befides  this,  they 
induce  all  the  fratlures  and  diverfities  of  circles  which  it 
is  poffible  to  effebl ; fo  that  fcarcely  being  connebted  with 
each  other,  they  are  borne  along  indeed,  yet  in  an  irra- 
tional manner,  at  one  time  in  a contrary,  at  another  time 
in  an  oblique,  and  then  again  in  a refupine  fituation.  Juft 
as  if  any  one,  in  an  inverted  pofition,  fhould  fix  his  head 
on  the  earth  and  raife  his  feet  on  high ; for  in  fuch  a fitu- 
ation both  the  Inverted  perlon  and  the  fpeeftators  would 
mutually  imagine  the  right  hand  parts  to  be  on  the  left, 
and  the  left  to  be  on  the  right.  So  with  refpetl  to  the 
circulations  of  the  foul,  the  very  fame  affebtions  and  others 
of  a fimilar  kind  vehemently  take  place  ; and  hence,  when 
this  is  the  cafe,  if  any  thing  external  occurs,  characlerized 
by  the  nature  of  fame  or  different,  they  denominate  things 
the  fame  with  or  different  from  others  in  a manner  con- 
trary to  the  truth.  Hence  they  become  falfe  and  deftltute 
of  intelligence  *,  nor  is  any  revolution  to  be  found  among 
them  in  fuch  a fituation  which  energizes  with  the  authority 
of  a ruler  and  chief. 

But  when  certain  fenfes,  borne  along  externally,  ftrike 
againft  the  foul  and  attrabl  the  whole  of  its  receptacle, 
then  the  circulations  which  are  in  reality  in  fubjeeftion  ap- 
pear to  have  dominion  : and  hence,  in  confequence  of  all 
thefe  paffions,  the  foul  becomes  infanc  at  prefent,  and  was 
fo  from  the  firft  period  of  her  being  bound  in  a mortal 
body.  However,  when  the  river  of  increafe  and  nutrition 
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flows  along  with  a more  gentle  and  lefs  abundant  courflr, 
the  circulations,  being  again  rellored  to  tranquillity,  pro- 
ceed in  their  proper  path;  in  procefs  of  time  become  more 
regular  and  fteady,  and  pafs  into  a figure  accommodated 
to  their  nature.  Hence,  in  this  cafe  the  revolutions  of 
each  of  the  circles  becoming  direft,  and  calling  both  fame 
and  differevt  by  their  proper  appellations,  they  render  the 
being  by  whom  they  are  pofTefled  prudent  and  wife.  If 
any  one  therefore  receives  a proper  education  in  con- 
junflion  with  convenient  nutriment,  fuch  a one  will  pof- 
fefs  perfecl  health,  and  will  every  way  avoid  the  moft 
grievous  difeafe.  But  when  this  is  neglefted  by  any  indi- 
vidual, fuch  a one  proceeding  along  the  path  of  life  in  a 
lame  condition,  will  again  pafs  into  Hades  imperfeft  and 
deftitute  of  intelligence.  Thefe  are  particulars,  however, 
which  happen  poflerior  to  the  production  of  mankind. 
But  it  is  our  bufinefs  at  prefent  to  difeourfe  more  accurately 
Concerning  the  firfl;  compofition  of  our  nature  and  to 
fhew,  in  the  firfl:  place,  from  aflimilative  reafons,  through 
what  caufe  and  providence  of  the  gods  the  feveral  members 
of  the  body  were  accommodated  to  the  feveral  employ- 
ments of  the  foul. 

In  the  firfl;  place,  then,  the  gods  bound  the  two  divine 
circulations  of  the  foul  in  a fpherical  body,  in  imitation  o£ 
the  circular  figure  of  the  univerfe  : and  this  part  of  the 
body  is  what  we  now  denominate  the  head  ; a mod 
divine  member,  and  the  fovereign  ruler  of  our  w’hole  cor- 
poreal compofition,  through  the  decree  of  the  gods,  who 
confidered  that  it  would  participate  of  all  poflible  motions. 
Led  therefore  the  head,  by  rolling  like  a cylinder  on  the 
earth,  which  is  didinguiflred  by  all-various  heights  and 
depths,  fliould  be  unable  to  p-^fs  over  its  inequalities  and 
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afperltles,  the  gods  fubjefted  this  upviglit  figure  of  the 
body,  as  a pliable  vehicle  to  the  head.  Hence,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  body  being  endued  with  length,  they  ex- 
tended four  naturally  flexible  members ; divinity  fabri- 
cating a progreflion  through  which  the  body  might  appre- 
hend any  objecf,  might  receive  a liable  fupport,  and  might 
be  able  to  pafs  through  every  place,  bearing  on  high  the 
head,  our  moll  divine  and  facred  habitation.  For  this  pur- 
pole  therefore  they  furnilhed  us  with  legs  and  hands.  And 
as  the  gods  confidered  that  the  anterior  parts  are  more  ho- 
nourable and  adapted  to  rule  than  the  poUerior,  they  gave 
us  a motion  for  the  moll  part  confifting  of  a forward  pro- 
greflion.  Befide  this,  it  was  requifite  that  the  anterior 
parts  of  our  body  lliould  be  divided  from  each  other,  and 
be  dillimllar  : and  on  this  account  they  firll  placed  about 
the  cavity  of  the  head  the  face  ; fixed  in  it  organs  fubfer- 
vient  to  ail  the  providential  energies  of  the  foul,  and  deter- 
mined that  the  natural  government  of  man  Ihould  confift 
in  this  anterior  part  of  the  body.  But  they  fabricated  the 
luciferous  eyes  the  firll  of  all  the  corporeal  organs,  bind- 
ing them  in  the  face  on  the  following  account.  Of  that 
fire  which  docs  not  burn,  indeed,  but  which  comprehends 
our  proper  diurnal  light,  the  gods  fabricated  the  orbs  of 
the  eyes.  For  the  fire  contained  wdthin  our  body,  and 
which  Is  the  genuine  brother  of  this  diurnal  fire,  they 
caufed  to  flow  through  the  eyes  with  fmoothnefs,  and  col- 
ledled  abundance,  condenfed  indeed  in  the  whole,  but  ef- 
pecially  in  the  middle  of  thefe  lucid  orbs;  fo  as  that  the 
more  denfe  fire  might  remain  concealed  within  the  recelfes 
of  the  eyes,  and  the  pure  might  find  a palTage  and  fly 
asvay.  When  therefore  the  diurnal  light  fubfills  ajsout 
the  effluxive  river  of  tlie  lights  then  fimilar  concurring  and 
^ being 
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being  mingled  with  fimilar,  one  domellic  body  Is  confll- 
tuted  according  to  the  direct  proceffion  of  the  eyes  ; and 
this  too  in  that  part  where  the  internally  emitted  light  re-r 
fids  that  which  is  externally  adduced.  But  the  whole  be- 
coming limilarly  pafiive  through  fimilitude,  when  it  either 
touches  any  thing  elfe  or  is  it  itfelf  touched  by  another, 
then  the  motion  produced  by  this  contadt  dilFufing  itfelf 
through  the  whole  body  of  the  eye,  as  far  as  to  the  foul, 
caufes  that  fenfation  which  w^e  denominate  fight.  But 
■u'hen  this  kindred  fire  departs  into  night,  the  conjunction 
being  difiblved,  fight  lofes  its  power.  For  in  this  cafe, 
proceeding  into  a diffimilar  nature  it  is  changed,  and  be- 
comes extinct  : fmee  it  is  by  no  means  connate  with  the 
proximate  furrounding  air,  which  is  naturally  deftitute  of 
fire.  Hence  It  ceafes  from  feeing  ; and  befides  this,  be- 
comes the  introducer  of  lleep.  For  the  gods  fabricated 
the  nature  of  the  eye-lids  as  a falutary  guardian  of  the 
fight;  that  thefe  being  comprefi'ed,  the  inward  fiery  power 
of  the  eye  might  be  reltraiued  from  any  further  emiiTion  : 
that  befides  this,  they  might  fprlnklc  over  and  equalize  the 
eye’s  internrd  motions  ; and  that  w'hen  equalized  rell 
might  be  produced. 

But  when  much  reft  takes  place,  deep  attended  wdth 
few  dreams  is  produced.  On  the  contrary,  if  certain  more 
vehement  motions  remain,  then  fuch  as  Is  the  nature  of 
thele  relics,  and  the  places  in  wlilch  they  were  produced, 
fuch  and  fo  many  wiil  be  the  fimilar  phantafms  within, 
and  of  which  we  lhall  poflefs  the  remembrance  when  we 
are  externally  roufed.  But  with  re.hiecf  to  the  images  pro- 
duced in  mirrors,  and  all  fuch  things  as  are  vifible  in  that 
wdilch  is  apparent  and  I'mooth,  there  is  nothing  in  thefe 
difficult  of  iclution.  For  from  the  communication  of  the 

external 
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external  and  Internal  fire  with  each  other,  and  from  that 
fire  which  fubfifts  about  the  fniooth  body,  and  becomes  ’ 
abundantly  multiplied,  all  fuch  appearances  are  neceflarily 
produced,  as  take  place  when  the  fire  of  the  eyes  mingles 
itfelf  with  the  fire  difFufed  about  the  fmooth  and  fplendid 
objetfl  of  vifion.  But  the  right  hand  parts  appear  to  be 
the  left,  becaufe  a contadl . takes  place  between  the  con- 
trary parts  of  the  fight  and  the  contrary  parts  of  the  ob- 
je£l,  different  from  the  accuflomed  mode  of  perception. 
On  the  contrary,  the  right  hand  parts  appear  on  the  right,' 
and  the  left  hand  on  the  left,  when  the  mingled  light  leaps 
forth,  together  with  that  with  which  it  is  mingled.  When 
the  fmoothnefs  of  the  mirrors  receives  this  here  and  there 
in  an  elevated  manner,  it  repels  the  right  hand  part  of  th& 
fight  to  the  left  of  the  mirror,  and  the  left  to  the  right.  But 
it  the  mirror  is  turned  according  to  the  length  of  the  coun- 
tenance, it  caufes  the  whole  face  to  appear  refuplne,  by 
repelling  the  downward  part  of  the  fplendour  towards  the 
upper  part,  and  again  the  upper  towards  the  downward 
part.  All  fuch  particulars  as  thefe,  therefore,  are  but 
caufal  ailiflants,  which  the  divinity  employed  as  fubfer- 
vient  to  rendering  the  idea  of  that  which  is  bell,  as  far  as 
poffible  complete.  But  the  multitude  are  of  opinion  that  thefe 
are  not  caufal  af/ijlants,  but  the  real  caufes  of  all  things  ; I 
mean  fuch  things  as  are  capable  of  giving  cold  and  heaty  rarity 
and  denfity,  with  whatever  produces  fuch  like  afeElionSy  but  is 
incapable  of  poffeffing  reafon  and  intellect.  For  foul  mull  be 
confidered  as  the  only  thing  among  beings  by  which  intel- 
lect can  be  poll'efled.  And  this  is  invlfible.  But  fire  and 
water,  air  and  earth,  are  all  of  them  vlfible  bodies.  Btit  it 
is  necejfary  that  the  lover  of  intelleSl  and  fcience  fjould  explore 
the  firfl  caufes  of  prudent  nature  : and  that  he  flmild  confider 
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fuch  thvigs  as  are  moved  by  others,  and  at  the  fame  time  ne- 
cejfnrily  give  motion  to  other  things,  as  nothing  more  than  fe- 
condary  caufes.  Hence  it  is  proper  that  we  fhoulcl  fpeak 
concerning  both  kinds  of  caufes  •,  feparately  of  fuch  as  fa- 
bricate things  beautiful  and  good  in  conjuiKflion  with  intel- 
ledV,  and  of  fuch  as  being  left  deftitute  of  wifdom  produce 
each  particular  in  a cafual  and  diforderly  manner.  Con- 
cerning the  fecond  caufes  of  the  eyes,  therefore,  conferring 
to  the  poflcffion  of  the  power  which  they  are  now  allotted, 
what  has  been  already  faid  is  fufficient. 

But  the  greatefl  employment  of  the  eyes,  with  refpeff 
to  the  ufe  for  which  they  were  beftowed  on  us  by  the  di- 
vinity, we  fhall  now  endeavour  to  explain.  For  in  my 
opinion  the  fight  is  the  caufe  of  the  greatefl;  emolument  to 
us  on  the  prefent  occafion  ; fince  what  we  are  now  dif- 
courfing  concerning  the  univerfe,  could  never  have  been 
difeovered  without  furveying  the  flats,  the  fun,  and  the  ^ 
heavens.  But  now,  from  beholding  day  and  night,  we  are  j 
able  to  determine  by  arithmetical  calculation  the  periods  . i 
of  months  and  years ; to  acquire  a conception  of  time,  j 
and  to  ferutinize  the  nature  of  the  univerfe.  But  from  i 
all  this  we  obtain  the  pofleflion  of  philofophy ; a greater  I 
good  than  which  never  was  nor  ever  will  be  beftowed  by  ,i 
the  gods  on  the  mortal  race.  And  this  is  what  I call  the  | 
greatefl;  benefit  of  the  eyes.  But  why  fhould  I celebrate 
other  particulars  of  lefs  confequence,  which  he  who  is  not  - 
a philofopher,  fince  deftitute  of  fight,  may  attempt  to  ex- 
plore, but  will  explore  in  vain  \ By  us  indeed  it  is  aflerted 
that  divinity  beftowed  fight  on  us  for  this  purpofe,  that  on  ! 
furveying  the  circulations  of  intelledl  in  the  heavens  we  [ 
may  properly  employ  the  revolutions  of  our  cogitation,  j 
which  arc  allied  to  their  circulations;  and  may  recall  the  j 
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tumultuous  motions  of  our  difcurfive  energies,  to  the  or- 
derly proceffions  of  their  intellectual  periods.  That  be- 
fules  this,  by  learning  thefe  and  participating  right  reafoii 
according  to  nature,  and  imitating  the  revolutions  of  di- 
vinity which  are  entirely  inerratic,  we  may  give  (lability  to 
the  wanderings  of  our  cogitative  energy. 

But  concerning  voice  and  hearing,  we  again  alTert  that 
they  weie  bellowed  on  us  by  the  gods  on  the  fame  account. 
For  the  acquifition  of  fpeech  pertains  to  thefe,  and  is  of  the 
greateft  advantage  to  their  polTeffion.  '"And  whatever  uti- 
lity ‘mufical  voice  brings  to  the  fenfe  of  hearing,  was  be- 
llowed for  the  fake  of  harmony.  But  harmony,  pof- 
fefling  motions  allied  to  the  revolutions  of  our  foul,  is  ufe- 
ful  to  the  man  who  employs  the  Mufes  in  conjunction 
with  intellect ; but  is  of  no  advantage  to  irrational  plea- 
fure,  though  it  appears  to  be  fo  at  prefent.  Indeed  it  was 
given  us  by  the  Mufes  for  the  purpofe  of  reducing  the  dif- 
fonant  circulation  of  the  foul,  to  an  order  and  fymphony 
accommodated  to  its  nature.  Rythm  too  was  beftowed 
on  us  for  this  purpofe;  that  we  might  properly  harmonize 
that  habit  in  our  nature,  which  for  the  mofl  part  is  void 
of  meafure  and  indigent  of  the  Graces.  And  thus  far,  a 
few  particulars  excepted,  have  we  fliewn  the  fabrications 
of  intellect.  But  it  is  likewife  requifite  to  give  a place  in 
our  difeourfe  to  the  productions  of  neceluty.  For  the  ge- 
neration of  the  world  being  mingled,  it  was  produced 
from  the  compofition  of  intellect  and  neceffity.  But  in- 
tellect ruling  over  necelTity  perfuaded  it  to  lead  the  mod 
part  of  generated  natures  to  that  which  is  belt ; and  hence 
neceffity,  being  vanqulffied  by  wife  perfuafion,  from  thefe 
two  as  principles  the  world  arofe.  If  then  any  one  truly 
alTcrts  that  the  univerfe  was  generated  according  to  thefe, 
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he  fhoukl  alfo  mingle  with  it  the  form  of  an  erratic 
eaufe,  V'hich  it  is  naturally  adapted  to  recci»e.  In  this 
manner  then  let  us  return  ; and  afiuniing  a convenient 
principle  of  thefe,  again  difcourfe  concerning  them  as 
about  the  former  particulars,  commencing  our  difcuffion 
from  their  origin.  Let  us  therefore  fpeculate  the  nature 
and  paffions  of  fire  and  water,  air  and  earth,  prior  to  the 
generation  of  the  heavens.  No  one  indeed  as  yet  has  un- 
folded the  generation  of  thefe  : but  we  fpeak  of  fire,  and 
the  other  elements,  as  if  the  nature  of  each  was  known  j 
and  place  them  as  the  principles  of  the  univeri^,  when  at 
the  fame  time  they  ought  not  to  be  affimilated  to  elements, 
not  even  as  in  the  rank  of  fyllables,  by  men  who  in  the 
fmallell  degree  merit  the  appellation  of  wife.  But  now 
w e flrall  not  fpeak  of  the  principle  or  principles,  or  what- 
ever other  denomination  they  may  receive,  of  all  things. 
And  this  for  no  other  reafon  than  the  difficulty  of  deli- 
vering what  appears  to  be  the  truth  about  thefe  in  the 
prefent  mode  of  difputation.  Neither  therefore  is  it  pro- 
per that  you  fhould  cxpecl:  me  to  fpeak,  nor  that  I ffiould 
perfuade  myfelf  Into  a belief  of  being  able  to  fpeak,  with 
perfecl  rectitude  on  fo  difficult  a fubje£t.  But  it  Is  pro- 
per, as  I told  you  in  the  beginning  of  this  difcourfe,  that 
preferring  all  the  force  of  affimilative  reafons,  we  fhould 
endeavour  to  deliver  that  which  is  not  lefs  affimilative  of 
the  truth  than  the  doctrine  of  others  •,  and  that  in  this 
manner  w'e  flrould  difcourfe  from  the  beginning  concern- 
ing particulars  and  the  w'hole.  In  the  firft  place,  there- 
fore, Invoking  the  divinity  wdro  is  the  favlour  of  difcourfe, 
and  bcfeeching  him  to  lead  us  from  an  abfurd  and  unufual 
expofition  to  an  affimilative  doctrine,  we  fhall  again  begin 
to  fpeak - 
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But  h Is  neceflary  that  the  beginning  of  our  prefent 
difputadon  flaould  receive  a more  ample  divifion  than  the 
former  one.  For  then  we  made  a diftribution  into  two 
fpecies  : but  now  a third  fort  muft  be  added.  In  the  for- 
mer difputation  two  fpecies  were  fullicient  j one  of  which 
was  eftablilhed  as  the  form  of  an  exemplar,  intelligible 
and  always  fubfilling  according  to  tame;  but  the  other 
was  nothing  more  than  the  imitation  of  the  paradigm,  ge- 
nerated and  vifible.  But' we  did  not  then  diftribute  a 
third,  becaufe  we  con fulered  thefe  two  as  fufficlent  How- 
ever, now  reafon  feems  to  urge  as  a thing  necelTary,  that 
we  fhould  endeavour  to  render  apparent  by  our  dlfcourfe 
the  fpecies  which  fubfifts  as  difhcult  and  obfeure.  What 
apprehenfion  then  can  we  form  of  its  power  and  nature  ? 
Shall  we  fay  that  it  is  in  an  eminent  degree  the  receptacle 
and  as  it  were  nurfe  of  all  generation?  Such  an  alfertlon 
will  indeed  be  true ; but  it  is  requifite  to  fpeak  more 
clearly  concerning  it.  And  this  will  certainly  be  an  ar- 
duous undertaking  on  many  accounts,  but  principally  be- 
caufe it  will  be  neceflary  to  doubt  previous  to  its  difeuflion 
concerning  fire  and  the  reft  of  the  elements,  why  any  one 
of  thefe  fhould  be  called  water  rather  than  fire,  or  air  ra- 
ther than  earth;  or  why  anyone  fliouldbe  denominated  fome 
definite  particular  rather  than  all.  For  it  is  indeed  difli- 
cult  to  frame  a#iy  certain  opinion,  or  to  employ  any  ftable 
difeourfe  about  fuch  intricate  forms.  After  what  m.anncr 
then,  and  in  what  refpeft,  and  what  of  an  aflimilatlve  na- 
ture, fhall  we  aflert  in  this  dubious  enquiry? 

In  the  firft  place  then,  that  which  we  now  denominate 
water,  when  it  lofes  its  fluidity  by  concretion,  appears  to 
become  ftones  and  earth  ; but  when  liquefied  and  difperfed 
it  forms  vapour  and  air.  Likewife  air  when  burnt  up  be- 
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comes  fire.  And  on  the  contrary  fire  becoming  concrete 
and  extinft  patTes  again  into  the  form  of  air.  And  again, 
air  becoming  collected  and  condenfed  produces  miffs  and 
clouds.  But  from  thefe  ftill  more  comprefled  rain  defcends. 
And  from  water  again  earth  and  ftones  derive  their  fub- 
fiflence.  And  thus,  as  it  appears,  they  mutually  confer  on 
each  other  generation  in  a certain  circular  progreflion. 
But  fince  thefe  never  appear  to  be  the  fame,  who  without 
being  covered  with  confufion  can  confidently  affert  that 
any  one  of  thefe  is  this  rather  than  that  ? Certainly  no 
one.  Hence  it  will  be  far  the  mofl  fafe  method  of  pro- 
ceeding to  fpeak  about  them  as  follows  : That  the  nature 
which  M-e  always  perceive  becoming  fomething  different 
at  different  times,  fuch  for  inflance  as  fire,  is  not  fire  ab- 
folutcly,  but  fomething  fiery.  And  again,  that  the  nature 
which  we  denominate  water  is  not  abfolutely  fo,  but  fuch 
like,  or  watery  •,  and  that  it  is  not  at  any  time  any  thing 
elfe,  as  if  it  polfeffed  any  ftabillty  of  effence.  And  laflly, 
that  they  cannot  be  diftinguifhed  by  any  word,  fuch  as  we 
are  accuftomed  to  employ,  when  endeavouring  to  fhew 
that  any  particular  is  either  this  thing  or  that.  For  they  fly 
away,  incapable  of  fuftaining  tlie  affirmation  w’hich  alferts 
them  to  be  this  thing,  of  fuch  a nature,  belonging  to  this;  and 
all  fuch  appellations  as  would  evince  them  to  be  fomething 
permanent  and  real.  Hence  we  ought  not  to  denominate 
any  one  of  thefe  either  this,  or  that  j but  fomething  fuch- 
like,  and  a perpetually-revolving  fimilitude.  Thus  we 
fliould  affert  that  fire  is  every  wdiere  fuch-like,  and  fhould 
fpeak  in  the  fame  manner  of  every  thing  endued  with  ge- 
neration- But  we  fhould  alone  diftinguifli  by  the  appel- 
lations of  this,  or  that,  the  fubjedl;  in  which  each  of  thefe 
appears  to  be  generated,  and  again  to  fuffer  a diflblutlon. 

But 
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But  this  fubje£l:  is  by  no  means  to  be  denominated  fuch-^ 
likey  as  for  inftance  hot  or  white,  or  any  quality  belonging 
to  contraries,  or  any  thing  which  contraries  compofe. 
riovvever,  let  us  endeavour  to  explain  more  clearly  what 
we  mean  to  exprefs.  For  if  any  one,  fafhioning  all  pef- 
fible  figures  from  gold,  fhould  without  ceafing  transform 
each  figure  into  all ; and  if,  during  this  operation,  fome 
one  who  is  prefent  fliould,  pointing  to  one  of  thefe  figures, 
enquire  what  it  is  j it  might  moft  fafely  M'ith  refpecl  to 
truth  be  replied,  that  it  was  gold  ; but  he  who  flrould  af- 
fert  that  it  is  a triangle,  or  any  other  of  the  figures  which 
are  continually  generated,  and  which  ought  by  no  means 
to  be  denominated  beings,  would  fall  from  the  truth  in 
the  midfi;  of  his  afiertion.  But  we  ought  to  be  content 
with  that  aniwer  as  moft  fafe,  which  denominates  it  fneh^ 
like,  or  of  fuch  a determinate  nature. 

In  the  fame  manner  we  fliould  fpeak  concerning  that 
nature  which  is  the  general  receptacle  of  all  bodies.  For 
it  never  departs  from  its  own  proper  power,  but  perpe- 
tually receives  all  things ; and  never  contrails  any  form 
in  any  refpeft  fimllar  to  any  one  of  the  intromitted  forms. 
It  lies  indeed  in  fubje6tion  to  the  forming  power  of  every 
nature,  becoming  agitated  and  figured  through  the  fuper- 
nally  intromitted  forms  : and  through  thefe  it  exhibits  a 
different  appearance  at  different  times.  But  the  forms 
which  enter  and  depart  from  this  receptacle  are  the  imi- 
tations of  perpetually  true  beings  j and  are  figured  by 
them  in  a manner  wonderful  and  difficult  to  deferibe,  as 
we  fliall  afterwards  relate.  At  prefent,  however,  it  I3  ne- 
ceflary  to  confider  three  forts  of  things  •,  one,  that  which 
is  generated  ; another,  that  in  which  it  is  generated  ; and 
the  third,  that  from  which  the  generated  nature  derives 
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its  fimilltude.  But  it  Is  proper  to  alTimilatc  that  which 
receives  to  a mother  ; that  from  whence  it  receives  to  a 
father ; and  the  nature  fituated  between  thefe  to  an  off- 
fpring.  It  is  likewife  neceflary  to  underdand  that  the 
figured  nature  can  never  become  diRingulOied  with  an  all-, 
poffible  variety  of  forms,  unlefs  its  receptacle  is  well  pre- 
pared for  the  purpofe,  and  is  deflitute  of  all  thofe  forms 
which  it  is  about  to  receive.  For  if  it  were  fimilarto  any 
one  of  the  fupernally  intromitted  forms,  when  it  received 
a nature  contrary  to  that  to  which  it  is  fimilar,  or  any  j 
form  whatever,  it  would  very  imperfeftly  exprefs  its  fimi-  j 
litude,  while  at  the  fame  time  it  exhibited  the  very  fame  j 
appearance  with  the  fupernally  acceding  form.  And  hence  I 
it  is  necefliiry  that  the  receptacle  which  is  deflined  to  re-  J 
ceive  all  pofiible  forms,  fhould  itfelf  be  deflitute  of  every  ; 
form.  Juft  as  thofe  who  are  about  to  prepare  fweet- 
fmelling  unguents,  fo  difpofe  a certain  humid  matter  as  the 
fubjeft  of  the  enfuing  odour,  that  it  may  poflefs  no  pecu-  ' 
liar  fmell  of  its  own  ; and  as  thofe  who  wifn  to  imprefs 
certain  figures  in  a foft  and  yielding  matter,  are  careful  ^ 

that  it  may  not  appear  imp  efted  with  any  previous  figure,  ^ 

but  render  it  as  much  as  poffible  exquifitely  fmooth.  In  j 

the  fame  manner  it  is  neceffiary  that  the  fubjecl  whish  is  j 

fo  often  deftined  to  receive  in  a beautiful  manner,  through  ; 

the  whole  of  Itfelf,  refemblances  of  eternal  beings,  fnould 
be  naturally  deflitute  of  all  that  it  receives.  Hence  we 
fhould  not  denominate  this  mother  and  receptacle  of  that  ^ 
which  is  generated,  vifible  and  every  way  fenfible,  either  ^ ^ 
earth,  or  air,  or  fire,  or  water ; nor  again,  any  one  of  the 
compofites  from  thefe,  or  any  thing  from  which  thefe 
are  generated  : but  we  flrould  call  it  a certain  invifible 
fpeciesj  and  a formlefs  univerfal  recipient,  which  in  the 
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moft  dubious  and  fcarcely  explicable  manner  participates 
of  an  intelligible  nature.  Of  itfelf,  indeed,  we  cannot 
fpeak  without  deception  j but  fo  far  as  it  is  poffible  to  ap- 
prehend its  nature  from  what  has  been  previoully  fald,  we 
may  with  the  greatefl;  reftitude  aflert  as  fellows  : that  fire 
appears  to  be  its  inflamed  part ; water  its  moift  part ; 
and  that  earth  and  air  are  its  parts  in  a funllar  manner,  fo 
far  as  it  receives  the  imitations  of  thefe.  But  we  ought 
rather  thus  to  enquire  about  thefe,  diflinguifliing  and  fe- 
paratlng  them  by  a reafoning  procefs  ; whether  there  is  a 
certain  fire,  itfelf  fubfilling  in  Itfelf ; and  whether  this  is 
the  cafe  with  all  fuch  particulars,  which  we  perpetually 
alTert  to  fubfift  from  themfelves  ; or  whether  fuch  things 
alone  as  are  the  objedfs  of  fight,  and  which  are  perceived 
through  the  mlniftry  of  the  body,  pofl'efs  being  and  truth; 
fo  that  nothing  befides  thefe  has  in  any  refpecb  any  fubfift- 
ence  ; that  we  in  vain  aflert  there  is  a certain  intelli- 
gible form  of  each  of  thefe;  and  that  all  fuch  forms  are  no- 
thing but  words.  Indeed,  whether  fuch  a doctrine  is  true 
or  not,  mud  not  be  aflerted  ralhly  and  without  exa- 
mination ; nor  is  it  proper  to  add  to  the  prefent  dif- 
putation,  which  is  naturally  prolix,  any  thing  tedious  and 
foreign  from  the  purpofe.  But  if  any  definition  can  be 
employed  in  this  affair,  comprehending  things  of  great 
moment  in  a fhort  compafs,  fuch  a one  will  be  very  oppor- 
tune to  our  prefent  defign.  In  this  manner  then  1 (hail  re- 
late my  opinion  on  the  fubjedt. 

If  intellecl  and  true  opinion  are  two  kinds  of  things,  it 
is  every  way  necefl'ary  that  there  fliculd  be  forms,  fubfift- 
ing  by  themfelves,  which  are  not  the  objefts  of  fenfe,  but 
which  are  apprehended  by  intelligence  alone.  But  if,  as 
appears  to  fome,  true  opinion  differs  in  no  refpetl:  from 
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intellect,  every  thing  which  is  perceived  through  body  is 
to  be  eonfidered  as  pofTeiling  the  moft  certain  and  ftable 
nature.  But  in  reality  thefc  ought  to  be  denominated  two 
diflinft  things,  becaufe  they  are  generated  feparate  from 
each  other,  and  are  dilTimilar.  For  the  one  of  thefe  fub- 
fifts  in  us  through  learning,  but  the  other  through  per- 
fuafion.  And  the  one  is  indeed  always  attended  wdth  true 
reafon,  but  the  other  is  irrational.  The  one  is  not  to  be 
moved  by  perfuafion  ; the  other  on  the  contrary  is  fubjecl 
to  this  mutation.  And  laftly,  of  true  opinion  every  man 
participates  ; but  of  intelledd  all  the  gods,  and  but  a few 
of  mankind.  Such  then  being  the  cafe,  we  mull  confefs 
that  the  form  which  fubfifts  according  to  fame,  is  unbe- 
gotten  and  without  decay  •,  neither  receiving  any  thing 
into  itfelf  externally,  nor  itfelf  proceeding  into  any  other 
nature.  That  it  is  invifible,  and  imperceptible  by  fenfe  ; 
and  that  this  is  the  proper  obje£l:  of  intelleclual  fpecu- 
lation.  But  the  form  which  is  fynonymous  and  fimilar  to 
this,  muft  be  eonfidered  as  fenfible,  generated,  always  in 
agitation,  and  generated  in  a certain  place,  from  which  it 
again  recedes,  hallening  to  diffolution ; and  which  is  ap- 
prehended by  opinion  in  conjunclion  with  fenfe.  But  the 
third  nature  is  that  of  place ; which  never  receives  cor- 
ruption, but  affords  a feat  to  all  generated  forms.  This 
indeed  is  tangible  without  tangent  perception  5 and  is 
fcarcely  by  a certain  fpurious  reafoning  the  object  of  be- 
lief. Befides,  when  we  attempt  to  behold  this  nature,  wc 
perceive  nothing  but  the  delufions  of  dreams,  and  aflert 
that  every  being  mult  necefi'arily  be  fomewherc,  and  be 
fituaied  in  a certain  place  : and  we  by  no  means  think 
that  any  thing  can  exilt,  which  is  neither  in  the  earth  nor 
compreliended  by  the  heavens.  All  thefe,  and  alF  fueh 
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opinions  as  are  the  fihers  of  thefcj  we  are  not  able  to  fe- 
parate  from  our  cogitation  of  that  which  fubfifts  about  a 
vigilant  and  true  nature  : and  this  becaufe  we  cannot 
roufe  ourfclves  from  this  fallacious  and  dreaming  energy, 
and  pereeive  that  in  reality  it  is  proper  for  an  image  to 
fubfifl;  in  fomething  different  from  itfelf;  fince  that  in 
which  it  is  generated  has  no  proper  refeniblance  of  its 
own,  but  perpetually  exhibits  the  phantafm  of  fomething 
clfe  ; and  can  only  participate  of  effence  in  a certain  Im- 
perfect: degree,  or  it  would  become  in  every  refpeCl  a per- 
fect non-entity.  But  to  true  being,  true  reafon  bears  an 
aflifling  teftimony,  through  the  accuracy  of  its  decifions  ; 
affirming,  that  as  long  as  two  things  are  different  from 
each  other,  each  can  never  become  fo  fituated  in  either, 
as  to  produce  at  the  fame  time  one  thing,  and  two  things 
cfi'entially  the  fame. 

This,  then,  is  fummarlly  my  opinion  : — that,  prior  to 
the  generation  of  the  univerfe,  thefe  three  things  fubfifted 

I in  a triple  refpeCl,  viz.  being,  place,  and  generation.  And 
that  the  nurfe  of  generation,  fiery  and  moift,  receiving  the 
forms  of  earth  and  air,  and  fufFering  fuch  other  paflions  as 
are  the  attendants  of  thefe,  appeared  of  an  all-various  na- 
1 ture  to  the  view.  But  becaufe  it  was  neither  filled  with 
K fimllar  powers,  nor  with  fuch  as  are  equally  balanced,  it 
poffefled  no  part  in  equilibrium  ; but  through  the  perfeCl 
i inequality  of  its  llbration  it  became  agitated  by  thefe 
{ paffions,  and  again  through  its  motion  gave  agitation  to 
j thefe.  But  the  parts  in  motion  being  feparated  from  each 
» Other,  were  impetuoufly  hurried  along  in  different  di- 
ll reCfions,  fimilar  to  the  agitations  and  ventilations  which 
) take  place  in  the  operations  of  textorial  inffruments,  and 
t fuch  as  are  employed  in  the  purgation  of  corn.  For  in 

this 
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this  cafe  the  denfe  and  the  heavy  parts  are  borne  along  one 
M'ay,  and  the  rare  and  the  light  are  impelled  into  a dif-  ; 
ferent  feat.  In  the  fame  manner,  thefe  four  natures  being  . 
agitated  by  their  receptacle  tumultuoufly  moving  like  the 
inftrument  of  corn,  fuch  as  were  dillimilar  became  far  fepa- 
rated  from  each  other,  and  fuch  as  were  fimilar  became  again 
amicably  united.  And  hence  they  paifed  into  different  feats 
before  the  univerfewas  from  the  mixture  of  thefe  diflributed 
into  beautiful  order;  but  at  the  fame  time  they  all  fubfifted 
irrationally,  and  without  the  limitation  of  meafure. 

But  when  the  artificer  began  to  adorn  the  univerfe,  he 
firft  of  all  figured  with  forms  and  numbers  fire  and  earth, 
water  and  air,  which  pofTeffed  indeed  certain  traces  of  the 
true  elements,  but  were  in  every  refpeef  fo  conllituted,  as 
it  becomes  any  thing  to  be  from  which  deity  is  abfent. 

' But  we  fhould  always  perfeverve  in  afferting  that  divinity 
rendered  them  as  much  as  poffible  the  moft  beautiful  and 
the  bed,  when  they  w'ere  in  a date  of  exidence  oppoCte 
to  fuch  a condition.  I fhall  now  therefore  endeavour  to 
unfold  to  you  the  didribution  and  generation  of  thefe  by  ^ 
a dlfcourfe  unufual  indeed,  but  to  vou  who  have  trod  in 
all  the  paths  of  erudition,  through  which  clemondration 
is  necellarily  obtained,  perfpicuous  and  plain.  In  the  fird 
place,  then,  that  fire  and  earth,  water  and  air  are  bodies,  is 
perfpicuous  to  every  one.  But  every  fpecies  of  body  pof- 
fefl'es  profundity ; and  it  is  neceffary  that  every  depth 
diould  comprehend  the  nature  of  a plane.  Again,  the  ' 
re£tltude  of  the  bafe  of  a plane  is  compofed  from  triangles. 

But  all  triangles  originate  from  two  fpecies;  one  of  which 
pofledes  one  right  angle,  and  the  other  two  acute  angles. 

And  one  of  thefe  contains  one  right  angle  didributed 
with  ec^ual  fides;  but  in  the  other  unequal  angles  are  didri- 
buted 
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buted  with  unequal  fides.  Hence,  proceeding  according 
to  aflimilative  reafons,  conjoined  with  neceffity,  we  fhall 
ellablllh  a principle  of  this  kind,  as  the  origin  of  fire  and 
all  other  bodies.  The  fupernal  principles  of  thefe  indeed 
are  known  to  divinity,  and  to  the  man  who  is  in  friendflrip 
with  divinitv. 

But  it  is  neceflary  to  relate  by  what  means  four  moft 
beautiful  bodies  were  produced  ; diffimllar  indeed  to  each 
other,  but  which  are  able  from  certain  dlflblutlons  into 
each  other  to  become  the  fources  of  each  other’s  gene- 
ration. For  if  we  are  able  to  accompllfli  this,  we  fliall 
obtain  the  truth  concerning  the  generation  of  earth  and 
fire,  and  of  thofe  elements  which  are  fituated  according 
to  analogy  between  thefe.  And  then  we  fliall  not  alTent 
to  any  one  w'ho  fliould  afi'ert  that  there  are  vifible  bodies 
more  beautiful  than  thefe,  each  of  which  fubfifts  according 
to  one  kind.  We  mull  endeavour  thei*eforc  to  harmonize 
the  four  forts  of  bodies  excelling  in  beauty  •,  and  to  evince 
by  this  means  that  we  fufficiently  comprehend  the  nature 
of  thefe.  Of  the  two  triangles  indeed  the  ifofceles  is  al- 
lotted one  nature,  but  the  oblong  or  fcalene  Is  charadfer- 
Ized  by  infinity.  We  ought  therefore  to  choofe  the  moll 
beautiful  among  infinites,  if  we  wifli  to  commence  our  in- 
veftigation  in  a becoming  manner.  And  if  any  one  fhall 
aflert  that  he  has  chofen  fomething  more  beautiful  for  the 
compofition  of  thefe,  we  fliall  fuffer  his  opinion  to  prevail; 
confidering  him  not  as  an  enemy  but  as  a friend.  Of  many 
triangles  therefore  we  fliall  eftablifli  one  as  moll  beautiful 
(negledling  the  reft) ; I mean  the  equilateral,  which  is 
compofed  from  three  parts  of  a fcalene  triangle.  To  af- 
fign  the  reafon  of  this  would  indeed  require  a prolix  dif- 
fertation ; but  a plcafant  reward  will  remain  for  him  who  by 
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a diligent  inveftigation  finds  this  to  be  the  cafe.  We  have 
therefore  felefted  two  triangles  out  of  many,  from  which 
the  body  of  fire  and  of  the  other  elements  is  fabricated ; 
one  of  which  is  ifofceles,  but  the  other  is  that  which  al- 
ways has  its  longer  fide  triply  greater  in  power  than  the 
fliorter. 

But  that  which  we  formerly  afferted  without  fufEcient 
fecurity,  it  is  now  neceflary  more  accurately  to  define.  For 
it  appeared  to  us,  though  improperly,  that  all  thefe  four 
natures  were  mutually  generated  from  each  other : but 
they  are  in  reality  generated  from  the  triangles  which  we 
have  juft  deferibed  : — three  of  them,  indeed,  from  one 
triangle  containing  unequal  fidcs  : but  the  fourth  alone  is 
aptly  compofed  from  the  ifofceles  triangle.  All  of  them, 
therefore,  are  not  able,  by  a diflblution  into  each  other,  to 
produce  from  many  fmall  things  a mighty  few,  or  the 
contrary.  This  indeed  can  be  eftedfed  by  three  of  them. 
For  as  all  the  three  are  naturally  generated  from  one  tri- 
angle, when  the  greater  parts  are  diffolved  many  fmall 
parts  are  compofed  from  them,  receiving  figures  accom- 
modated to  their  natures.  And  again,  when  the  many  fmall 
parts  being  fcattered  according  to  triangles  produce  a 
number  of  one  bulk,  they  complete  one  mighty  fpecies  of 
a different  kind.  And  thus  much  may  fuffice  concerning 
their  mutual  generation. 

It  now  remains  that  we  fliould  fpeak  concerning  the 
quality  of  each  of  their  kinds,  and  relate  from  what  con- 
curring numbers  they  were  colledfed  together.  The  firft 
fpecies  indeed  is  that  which  was  compofed  from  the  feweft 
triangles,  and  is  tlie  element  of  that  which  has  its  longer 
fide  twice  the  length  of  the  fliorter  fide,  wliich  it  fiibtends. 
But  two  of  thefe  being  mutually  placed  according  to  the 
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diameter,  ami  this  happening  thrice,  the  diameters  and  the 
Ihorter  fides  paffing  into  the  hnne,  as  into  a centre,  hence 
one  equilateral  triangle  is  produced  from  fix  triangles.  But 
four  equilateral  triangles  being  compofed,  according  to 
three  plane  angles,  form  one  folid  angle;  and  this  the  molt 
obtufe  of  all  the  plane  angles  from  which  it  is  compofed. 
Hence,  from  four  triangles  of  this  kind  receiving  their 
completion,  the  firll  folid  fpecles  was  conllituted,  dillri- 
butlve  of  the  whole  circumference  intq  equal  and  fimilar 
parts.  But  the  fecond  was  formed  from  the  fame  tri- 
angles, but  at  the  fame  time  conflituted  according  to  eight 
equilateral  triangles,  which  produced  one  folid  angle  from 
four  planes:  fo  that  the  fecond  body  received  its  com- 
pletion from  the  compofition  of  fix  triangles  of  this  kind. 
And  the  third  arofc  from  the  conjunction  of  twice  fixty 
elements,  and  twelve  folid  angles,  each  of  which  having 
twenty  equilateral  bafes,  is  contained  by  five  plane  equila- 
teral triangles.  In  this  manner,  then,  the  other  clement 
generated  thefe.  But  the  ifofccles  triangle,  being  confti- 
tuted  according  to  four  triangles,  and  collecting  the  right 
angles  at  the  centre,  and  forming  one  equilateral  quadran- 
gle, generated  the  nature  of  the  fourtli  element.  But  fix 
fuch  as  thefe  being  conjoined,  produced  eight  folk!  angles, 
each  of  which  is  harmonized  together,  according  to  three 
plane  right  angles.  Hence  the  figure  of  the  body  thus 
compofed  is  cubical,  obtaining  fix  plane  quadrangular  equi- 
lateral bafes.  There  is  alfo  a certain  fifth  compofition, 
which  divinity  employed  in  the  fabrication  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  and  when  he  delineated  thofe  forms  the  contem- 
plation of  which  may  juftly  lead  fome  one  to  doubt  whe- 
ther it  is  proper  to  afiert  that  the  number  of  worlds  is  in- 
finite or  finite.  Thouiih  indeed  to  affirm  that  there  are  in- 
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finite  worlds,  can  only  be  the  dogma  of  one  who  is  igno- 
rant about  things  in  which  it  is  highly  proper  to  be  fkilful. 
But  it  may  with  much  lefs  abfurdity  be  doubted  v^hether 
there  is  in  reality  but  one  world,  or  whether  there  are  live. 
According  to  our  opinion,  indeed,  which  is  founded  on 
allimilative  reafons,  there  is  but  one  world  : though  fome 
one,  regarding  in  a certain  refpedl  other  particulars,  may 
be  of  a diiTerent  opinion.  But  it  is  proper  to  difmifs  any 
further  fpeculations  of  this  kind. 

Let  us  now  therefore  cliilribute  the  four  forts  of  things 
which  we  have  generated  into  lire,  earth,  water,  and  air. 
And  to  earth  indeed  let  us  alTign  a cubical  form  : for  earth 
is  the  moll  immovable  of  all  thefe  four  kinds,  and  the  moll 
plaftic,  or  adapted  to  formation,  of  ail  corporeal  natures. 
But  it  is  in  the  moft  eminent,  degree  necelTary  that  this 
fliould  be  the  cafe  witli  that  which  polfelTes  the  moft  fe- 
* cure  and  liable  bmes.  Among  the  triangles,  indeed,  ella- 
blilhed  at  the  beginning,  fuch  as  are  equilateral  poffefs  , 
firmer  bafes  than  fuch  as  contain  unequal  Tides.  And 
hence,  among  the  plane  ligures  compofed  from  each,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  ifofceles  is  necelTarily  more  liable 
than  the  equilateral,  and  the  fquare  than  the  triangle,  both 
when  confidered  according  to  parts  and  to  the  whole.  On 
this  account,  by  dillributing  this  figure  to  the  earth,  we 
fliall  preferve  an  alTimliative  reafon.  This  will  be  the  cafe 
too  by  alhgning  to  water  that  figure  which  is  more  dilE-  > 
cultly  movable  than  the  other  three ; to  five  the  moll  ea-  t 
fily  movable  form  ; and  to  air  that  figure  which  pofiefies  ' 
a middle  nature.  Befides  this,  we  Ihouid  aflign  the  fmrdlefl 
body  to  fire,  the  greatell  to  water,  and  one  of  a middle  ^ 
kind  to  air.  And  again,  the  moll  acute  bedy  to  fire,  the  t 
fecond  from  this  to  air,  and  the  third  to  water.  But  among 
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all  thefe,  It  is  neceflary  that  the  body,  which  polTefles  the 
feweft  bafes,  fliould  be  the  moft  eafily  movable  : for  being 
every  way  the  moft  acute,  it  becomes  the  moft  penetrating 
and  incifive  of  all.  It  is  likewtfe  the  moft  light,  becaufe 
compofed  from  the  feweft  parts.  But  that  which  is  fecond 
to  this,  poflefles  thefe  properties  in  a fecondary  refpeft  ; 
and  that  which  ranks  as  the  third,  in  a third  gradation. 
Hence,  according  to  right  and  aflimilative  reafon,  the  folid 
form  of  the  pyramid  is  the  element  and  feed  of  fire.  But 
we  muft  aflign  that  form  which  is  fecond  according  to  ge- 
neration to  air;  and  that  which  is  the  third  to  water.  And 
it  is  neceflary  to  confider  all  thefe  fuch,  with  refpeeft  to 
their  fmallnefs,  that  no  one  of  the  feveral  forts  can  be 
difeerned  by  us,  on  account  of  its  parvitude ; but  that, 
when  many  of  them  are  colle£l:ed  together,  their  bulks  be- 
come the  objefts  of  our  perception.  And  befides  this,  all 
thefe  were  accurately  abfolved  and  harmonized  by  the  dU 
vinity,  both  as  to  their  multitude,  motions,  and  powers,  in 
fuch  a proportion  as  the  willing  and  perfuaded  nature  of 
neceflity  was  able  to  receive. 

But  among  all  thofe  natures  whofe  kinds  we  have  above 
related,  the  following  circumftances  appear  to  take  place. 
And  firft  with  refpedt  to  earth : when  it  meets  with  fire, 
becoming  diflblved  by  its  acutenefs,  it  is  borne  along ; and 
remains  in  this  difTolved  ftate  either  in  fire,  or  in  the  bulk 
of  air,  or  in  that  of  water — till  its  parts,  aflociating  them- 
felves  together,  and  again  becoming  mutually  harmonized, 
produce  again  a body  of  earth ; for  it  can  never  pafs  into 
another  form.  But  water,  when  it  isdiftributed  into  parts 
by  fire  or  air,  when  its  parts  become  again  collefted,  pro- 
duces one  body  of  fire,  but  two  bodies  of  air.  And  the 
fedions  of  air  form  from  one  diflblved  part  two  bodies  of 
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fire.  Again,  when  fire  receives  into  itfelf  either  air  of  water, 
or  a certain  earth,  and  being  itfelf  fmall,  is  moved  in  many 
natures ; and  befides  this,  when  through  oppofing  being 
vanquiflted  by  the  agitated  forms,  it  becomes  broken  in 
pieces,  then  two  bodies  of  fire  coalefce  into  one  form  of 
air.  And  when  air  becomes  vanquiflied  and  feparated  into 
.parts,  then  from  two  wholes  and  a half  one  whole  form  of 
water  is  produced.  But  again,  let  us  confider  this  matter 
as  follows : When  any  one  of  the  other  forms  becoming 
invefled  by  fire,  is  cut  by  the  acutenefs  of  its  angles  and 
fides,  then  pafling  into  the  nature  of  fire,  it  fufFers  no  fur- 
ther difeerption.  For  no  fpecies  is  ever  able  to  produce 
mutation  or  paffivity,  or  any  kind  of  alteration,  in  that 
which  is  fimllar  and  the  fame  with  itfelf : but  as  long  as 
it  paffes  into  fomethlng  elfe,  and  the  more  imbecll  con- 
tends with  the  more  powerful,  it  will  not  ceafe  to  be  dif- 
folved. 

Again,  when  the  leffer  are  comprehended  in  the  greater 
many,  and  the  few  being  lacerated  are  extingulflred,  if 
they  are  willing  to  pafs  into  the  idea  of  the  conquering 
nature,  they  ceafe  to  be  extinguiflied,  and  air  becomes  ge- 
nerated from  fire,  and  water  from  air.  But  if  when  this 
tranfitlon  is  accompliflied,  the  compofite  oppofes  any  of 
the  other  fpecies,  the  agitated  parts  will  not  ceafe  to  be 
difiblved,  till  oq  account  of  their  dliToIuble  fubfiftence  being 
every  way  impelled,  they  fly  to  their  kindred  nature ; or 
being  vanquiflied,  and  becoming  one  from  many,  fimilar 
to  their  vanquiflier,  they  abide  with  the  victor  in  amicable 
conjunction.  But  in  confcquence  of  thefe  paflions,  they 
all  of  them  mutually  change  the  receptacles  which  they 
once  poflefled.  For  the  multitude  of  each  kind  is  diflin- 
gulflied,  according  to  its  proper  place,  through  the  motion 
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of  its  recipient  feat.  But  fuch  as  become  diffimllar  to  each 
other,  are  borne  along  through  the  agitation  to  the  place 
of  the  natures  to  which  they  are  fimilar.  Such  bodies 
therefore  as  are  unmixed,  and  the  firft,  are  generated  from 
fuch  caufes  as  thefe.  But  that  other  genera  are  naturally 
inherent  in  thefe  forms,  is  owing  to  the  compofition  of 
each  element ; which  not  only  from  the  firft  produces  a 
triangle,  together  with  magnitude,  but  alfo  fuch  things  as 
are  greater  and  lefs : and  this  fo  many  in  number  as  there 
are  difterent  kinds,  in  the  forms  themfelves.  And  hence, 
thefe  being  mingled  in  themfelves  and  with  each  other, 
produce  an  infinite  variety  j which  it  is  proper  he  fliould 
contemplate  who  is  about  to  employ  aflimilative  reafons  in 
tire  inveftigation  of  nature.  He  therefore  who  does  not 
apprehend  in  what  manner  and  in  conjundlion  with  what 
particulars  the  motion  and  compofition  of  thefe  take  place. 
Mull  find  many  impediments  in  the  remaining  part  of  this 
difputation.  And  thefe  Indeed  we  have  already  partly 
difcufledi  but  a part  ftill  remains  for  our  inveftigation. 

And  in  the  firft  place,  motion  is  by  no  means  willing  to 
refide  in  fmoothnefs  : for  it  Is  difficult  or  rather  impoffible 
that  a thing  in  motion  fhould  fubfift  without  a mover,  or 
a mover  without  that  M'^hich  is  In  motion.  Hence  it  is  im- 
poffible that  thefe  fliould  be  at  any  time  equable  and 
fmooth.  And  in  confequence  of  this,  we  fhould  always 
place  an  abiding  nature  in  fmoothnefs,  and  motion  in  that 
which  is  unequal  and  rough.  Inequality  indeed  is  the 
caufe  of  roughnefs  : and  we  have  already  treated  concern- 
ing the  generation  of  inequality.  But  wc  have  by  no 
means  explained  how  the  feveral  forts  being  undiftributed 
according  to  their  kinds,  ceafe  to  be  moved  and  borne 
along  through  each  other.  This  therefore  muft  be  the 
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fubjc£1;  of  our  prefent  difcuflion.  The  circulation  then  of 
the  univerfe,  fince  it  comprehends  the  different  forts  of 
things  In  its  circumference,  being  of  a circular  form,  and 
naturally  defiring  to  pafs  into  union  with  itfelf,  compreffes 
all  things  within  its  fpacious  receptacle,  and  doe's  not  fuffer 
a void  place  any  wfiere  to  fubfilt.  On  this  account,  fire 
in  the  moll  eminent  degree  penetrates  through  all  things : 
and  air  next  to  this,  ranking  as  the  fecond  to  fire,  on  ac- 
count of  the  fubtility  and  tenuity  of  its  parts.  And  the 
fame  reafoning  muff  be  extended  to  the  other  elements, 
which  are  pofterior  to  thefe.  For  fuch  as  are  compofed 
from  the  greatelt  parts  leave  alfo  the  greateft  vacuity  in 
their  compofition ; but  on  the  contrary,  fuch  as  are  the 
fmalleft  leave  the  leaft  vacuity.  But  the  coalition  of  com- 
preffion  thrufts  the  fmall  parts  into  the  void  fpaces  of  the 
large  ; and  on  this  account,  the  fmall  parts  being  placed 
with  the  large,  and  the  former  feparating  the  latter,  but 
the  larger  being  mingled  with  the  fmaller,  all  of  them  arc 
borne  upwards  and  downwards  to  their  refpedlive  places 
of  abode.  For  each,  upon  changing  its  magnitude,  changes 
alfo  Its  fituation.  Hence,  through  thefe  caufes  the  gene- 
ration of  a nature  contrary  to  fmoothnefs  being  always 
preferved,  affords  a perpetual  motion  of  thefe,  both  at  pre- 
fent and  in  all  future  periods  of  time. 

But  in  the  next  place,  it  is  neceffary  to  underftand  that 
there  are  many  kinds  of  fire  : as  for  iuftance,  flame,  and 
that  which  is  enkindled  from  flame-,  which  burns,  indeed, 
but  exhibits  no  light  to  the  eyes— and  which,  when  the 
flame  is  extlngulflied,  abides  in  the  ignited  nature.  Iii 
like  manner,  with  refpect  to  air,  one  kind  is  molt  pure, 
which  is  denominated  aether  ; but  another  moft  turbulent, 
and  at  the  fame  tijne  obfeure  and  dark  i and  after  this. 

another 
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I another  namclefs  kind  is  produced,  through  the  inequality 

0 of  the  triangles.  But  with  refpedl:  to  water,  it  is  in  the 
3 firfl;  place  twofold  •,  one  kind  of  which  is  humid,  but  the 
c other  fufile.  The  humid,  therefore,  through  its  partici- 
q fating  fuch  parts  as  are  fmall  and  unequal,  becomes 
j movable,  both  from  itfelf  and  another,  through  inequality 
a and  the  idea  of  its  figure.  But  that  which  is  compofed 
B from  large  and  fmooth  parts  is  more  liable  than  this  kind 
9 of  water,  and  coalefces  into  a heavy  body  through  fmooth- 

1 nefs  and  equality  of  parts.  But  through  fire  entering  into 
i and  diflblving  its  compofition,  in  confequence  of  lofing  its 
9 equability  and  fmoothnefs,  it  participates  more  of  a mov- 
^ able  nature.  Hence  becoming  eafily  agile,  driven  about 

by  the  proximate  air,  and  extended  over  the  earth,  it  li- 

iquefies,  which  is  denominated  a purification  of  bulk,  and 
falls  upon  the  earth,  which  is  called  a defiuxion.  Again, 
fire  flying  upwards  from  hence,  fince  it  does  not  depart 
^ into  a vacuum,  the  proximate  air  being  agitated  impels 
I the  moift  bulk  as  yet  movable  into  the  feats  of  fire,  with 

I which  at  the  fame  time  it  mingles  itfelf.  But  when  the 

bulk  becomes  colleftively  thrull  downwards,  and  again  re- 
ceives equability  and  fmoothnefs  of  parts,  then  * fire  the 
artificer  of  inequality  departing,  the  whole  mafs  pafles  into 
a famenefs  with  itfelf.  And  this  departure  of  fire  we  de- 
nominate refrigeration : but  the  coalition  which  takes 
place  when  fire  is  abfent,  we  call  a concretion,  and  cold 
rigidity.  But  among  all  thofe  which  we  denominate  fufile 
waters,  that  which  becoming  moll  denfe  from  the  moll 
attenuated  and  equable  parts,  is  of  a uniform  kind,  and 
participates  a fplendid  and  yellow  colour,  is  that  moll  ho« 

♦loflead  of  otlrs,  In  this  part  read  a7i, 
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noured  and  valuable  poffeffion  gold,  which  is  ufually  im- 
pelled through  a rock.  And  a branch  of  gold,  on  account 
of  its  denfity  moft  hard  and  black,  is  called  a diamond. 

But  that  which  contains  parts  proximate  to  gold,  which 
polTefl'es  more  than  one  fpecies,  furpafles  gold  in  denfity,  * 
and  participates  but  a fmall  and  attenuated  part  of  earth, 
fo  that  it  becomes  of  a harder  nature,  but  from  its  inter-  ‘ 
nally  poflelling  great  intervals  is  lighter  •, — this  is  one  kind  j 
of  fplendid  and  concrete  waters,  and  is  denominated  brafs.  ^ 
But  when  an  earthly  nature,  being  mingled  with  this,  is 
through  antiquity  feparated  from  other  parts  of  the  brafs, 
and  becomes  of  itfelf  confpicuous,  it  is  then  denominated 
rufl.  In  a fimilar  manner  other  particulars  of  this  nature 
may  be  inveftigated  without  much  labour  by  the  alTiftance  | 

of  affimilative  reafons.  And  if  any  one  for  the  fake  of  | 

relaxation,  omitting  for  a while  the  fpcculation  of  eternal  f 

beings,  fhould  purfue  the  affimilative  arguments  concern-  | 

ing  generation,  and  fhould  by  this  means  poffefs  a plea-  • 

fure  unattended  with  repentance,  fuch  a one  wdll  efta-  | 

blifli  for  himfelf  in  life  a moderate  and  prudent  diverfion.  i 
This  being  admitted,  let'  us  run  over  the  affimilative  1 

reafons  concerning  the  particulars  which  yet  remain  for  • 

j 

difcuffion.  When  fuch  water  then  as  is  attenuated  and  i 

j 

moift  is  mingled  wdth  fire  (being  denominated  molfl;  j 
through  its  motion  and  rolling  progreffion  on  the  earth  , i 
and  llkewife  foft,  becaufe  its  bafes  being  lefs  ftable  than  ; 
thofe  of  earth  eafily  yield  to  impulfion),  this,  when  fepa- 
rated from  fire  and  deferred  by  air,  becomes  more  equable,  ; 
and  through  the  departure  of  thefe  is  compelled  into  it- 
felf : and  being  thus  collecled,  if  it  fuffers  this  alteration  j 
^bove  the  earth,  it  becomes  hail  j but  if  upon  the  earth,  | 
ice  ^ which  then  takes  place  in  confequence  of  extreme 
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congelation.  But  when  it  Is  lefs  congealed,  if  this  happens 
•above  the  earth,  it  becomes  fnow  : but  when  upon  the 
earth,  and  this  from  collected  dew.  It  then  becomes  froft. 
But  when  many  fpccies  of  water  are  mingled  with  each 
other,  the  whole  kind,  which  is  (trained  from  the  earth 
■through  plants,  is  called  moifture  or  liquor.  But  thefe 
liquors  being  dKTimilar  on  account  of  their  mixtures,  ex- 
hibit many  other  namelefs  kinds  : but  four,  which  are  of  a 
fiery  fpecies,  and  which  become  in  an  eminent  degree  dia- 
phanous, are  allotted  appellations.  And  that  which  heats 
the  foul  in  conjuiiftion  with  the  body  is  called  wine.  . But 
that  which  is  fniooth,  and  fegregative  of  the  fight,  and  on 
this  account  fplendld,  refulgent,  and  un£l;uous  to  the  view, 
is  an  oleaginous  fpecies,  and  is  pitch,  gum,  oil,  and  other 
things  endued  with  a (imilar  power.  Again,  that  which 
polTeffes  a power  of  difFufmg  the  things  collefted  about 
the  mouth,  and  this  as  far  as  nature  will  permit,  at  the 
fame  time  bringing  fweetnefs  with  its  power,  is  generally 
denominated  honey.  And  laftly,  that  which  dllTolves  the 
(le(h  by  burning,  is  of  a frothy  nature,  and  Is  fecreted 
from  all  liquors,  is  called  juice.  But  the  fpecies  of  earth 
drained  through  water,  produces  a dony  body  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  When  colle6led  water  fails  in  mingling, 
it  palTes  Into  the  form  of  air  ; but  becoming  air  It  returns 
to  its  proper  place.  Hence,  as  there  is  no  vacuum,  it 
impels  the  proximate  air  ; and  this,  if  the  impulfion  is 
v/elghty,  being  poured  round  the  bulk  of  earth,  becomes- 
vehemently  compreffed,  and  betakes  itfelf  to  thofe  feats 
from  whence  the  new  air  afeehded.  But  earth,  when  In- 
didolubly  alTociatcd  with  water,  through  the  minidry  of 
air  compofes  dones  : the  more  beautiful  fort  indeed  being 
fuoh  as  are  refplendent  from  equal  and  plane  parts,  but 
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the  deformed  being  of  a contrary  compofitlon.  But  when 
all  the  moifture  is  hurried  away  by  the  violence  of  fire, 
and  the  body  by  this  means  becomes  more  dry,  then  a 
fpecies  of  earth  which  is  denominated  fidbile  is  produced. 
Sometimes,  likewife,  when  the  moifture  is  left  behind,  and 
the  earth  becomes  fufile  through  fire,  then  through  refri- 
geration a ftone  with  a black  colour  is  generated.  But 
when  this  fpecies  of  ftrained  earth  in  a fimilar  manner 
through  mixture  is  deprived  of  much  moifture,  but  is  com- 
pofed  from  more  attenuated  parts  of  earth,  is  fait  and  femi- 
concrete,  and  again  emerges  through  water ; then  it  is 
partly  called  nitre,  a cathartic  kind  of  oil,  and  earth,  and 
partly  fait,  a fubftance  moft  elegantly  and  legitimately 
adapted  to  the  common  wants  of  the  body,  and  moft 
grateful  to  divinity.  But  the  parts  common  to  both  thefe 
are  not  foluble  by  water,  but  through  fome  fuch  thing  are 
thus  colledled  together  by  fire.  Again,  fire  and  air  do  not 
liquefy  the  bulk  of  earth.  For  fince  thefe  naturally  confift 
of  parts  fmaller  than  the  void  fpaces  of  earth,  they  permeate 
through  its  moft  capacious  pores  without  any  violence, 
and  neither  fubjefl  it  to  diflblution  nor  liquefaction.  But 
the  parts  of  water,  becaufe  they  are  greater  and  pafs  along 
with  violence,  difiblve  and  liquefy  the  mafs  of  earth.  Hence 
water  alone  dilTolves  earth  when  violently  compofed,  but 
fire  alone  when  it  is  properly  compofed ; for  an  entrance 
in  this  cafe  is  afforded  to  nothing  but  fire. 

Again,  fire  alone  permeates  the  moft  violent  aflbeiation 
of  the  parts  of  water  ; but  both  fire  and  air  difl'ufe  them- 
felves  through  its  more  debile  collection  ; air  through  its 
void,  and  fire  through  its  triangular  fpaces.  But  nothing 
is  capable  of  diflblving  air  when  collebbed  together  by 
vio}e)ice,  except  it  pperates  according  to  an  element : but 
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when  it  coheres  together  without  force,  it  is  refolved  by 
fire  alone.  Again,  bodies  which  are  fo  compofed  from 
water  and  earth,  that  the  water  comprefled  by  force  ob- 
I ftru£ts  the  void  fpaces  of  earth,  cannot  in  this  cafe  afford 

; an  ingrefs  to  the  water  externally  approaching  ; and  iit 

» confequence  of  this,  the  water  flowing  round  fuch  a body 

t fuffers  the  whole  mafs  to  remain  vi'ithout  liquefadlion.  But 

( the  parts  of  fire  entering  into  the  void  fpaces  of  water,  as 

' water  into  thofe  of  earth,  and  influencing  water  in  the 

.r  fame  manner  as  fire  influences  air,  become  in  this  cafe  the 

• caufes  of  liquefa£lion  to  a common  body.  But  thefe  partly 

^ poffefs  lefs  water  than  earth  ; fuch  as  die  whole  genus  of 

^ glafs,  and  fuch  ftones  as  are  denominated  fufile  : and 

j partly,  on  the  contrary,  they  poffefs  more  of  water  ; fuch 

; as  all  thofe  bodies  which  coalefce  into  waxen  and  va- 

^ porific  fubftances.  And  thus  we  have  nearly  exhibited 

all  thofe  fpecies,  which  are  varied  by  figures,  communi- 
^ cations  and  mutations  into  each  other  : but  it  is  now  ne- 
ceffary  that  we  lliould  endeavour  to  render  apparent  the 
ij  caufes  through  which  the  paffions  of  thefe  are  produced. 

I In  the  firff  place,  then,  fenfe  ought.alv/ays  to  be  prefent 
^ with  difeourfes  of  this  kind.  But  we  have  not  yet  run 

^ through  the  generation  of  flefh,  and  fuch  things  as  pertain 

^ to  flefh,  together  with  that  part  of  the  foul  w'hlch  is 

i mortal.  For  all  thefe  are  infeparable  from  the  paffions 

fubfifting  with  fenfe,  and  cannot  without  thefe  paffions  be 
fufficiently  explained;  though  indeed,  even  in  conjundhion 
1 v'ith  thefe,  it  is  fcarccly  polfible  to  unfold  their  pro- 

i ducllon.  We  fliould  therefore  firff  of  all  eftablifh  other 

things ; and  then  confidcr  fuch  things  as  are  confequent 
to  thefe.  That  in  our  dlfputation  therefore  the  pallions 
thprnfclves  may  follow  the  genera  in  fucceffion,  let  our 
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firfl:  iiivcftigatlons  be  concerning  fuch  things  as  pertain  to 
body  and  foul.  Let  us  then  firft  of  all  enquire  why  fire 
is  called  hot.  And  the  reafon  of  this  we  fhall  be  able  to 
perceive  by  confidering  the  feparation  and  divifion  of  fire 
about  our  bodies : for  that  this  pnjfton  is  a certain  fliarpnefs 
is  nearly  evident  to  all.  But  we  ought  to  confider  the  te- 
nuity of  its  angles,  the  fliarpnefs  of  its  fides,  the  fmallnefs 
of  its  parts,  and  the  velocity  of  its  motion,  through  all 
which  it  becomes  vehement  and  penetrating,  and  fwiftly 
divides  that  with  which  it  meets  ; calling  to  mind  for  this 
purpofe  the  generation  of  its  figure.  For  fire,  indeed,  and 
no  other  nature,  feparating  our  bodies  and  diftributing 
them  into  fmall  parts,  produces  in  us  pajfwn  which  is 
very  properly  denominated  heat.  But  the  pajfion  contrary 
to  this,  though  fufllciently  manifeft:,  ought  not  to  pafs 
without  an  explanation.  For  the  moift  parts  of  bodies 
larger  than  our  humid  parts,  entering  into  our  bodies, 
expel  the  fmaller  parts  •,  but  not  being  able  to  penetrate 
into  their  receptacles,  coagulate  our  moifture,  and  caufe 
it  through  equability  to  pafs  from  an  unequable  and  agi- 
tated ftate  into  one  immovable  and  colle6ied.  But  that 
which  is  collected  together  contrary  to  nature,  naturally 
oppofes  fuch  a condition,  and  endeavours  by  repulfion  to 
recall  itfelf  into  a contrary  fituation.  In  this  conteft  and 
agitation  a trembling  and  numbnefs  takes  place  j and  all 
x\ns  paJJioji,  together  with  that  which  produces  it,  is  deno- 
minated cold.  But  we  call  that  hard  to  which  our  flefli 
gives  way ; and  foft,  which  yields  to  the  prelTure  of 
our  flefh.  And  we  thus  denominate  them  with  reference 
to  each  other.  But  every  thing  yields  to  prefiure  which 
is  eftablifiied  on  a fmall  bafe.  But  that  which  reds  on 
triangular  bafes,  on  account  of  its  being  vehemently  firm. 
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is  oF  a mod  re  fi (ling  nature  *,  and,  becaufe  it  is  denfe  in 
the  higheft  degree,  llrongly  repels  all  oppofing  preffure. 

Again,  the  nature  of  heavy  and  light  will  become  emi- 
nently apparent,  when  invefliigated  together  with  upv/ards 
and  downwards.  But  indeed  it  is  by  no  means  rightly  af- 
ferted  that  there  are  naturally  two  certain  places  didant 
by  a long  interval  from  each  other ; one  denominated 
downwards,  to  which  all  bodies  tend  endued  with  bulk, 
but  the  other  upwards,  to  which  every  thing  is  involun- 
tarily Impelled.  For  the  whole  univerfe  being  fpherlcal, 
all  fuch  things  as  by  an  equal  departure  from  the  middle 
become  extremes,  ought  to  become  naturally  extremes  in 
a fimllar  manner.  But  the  middle  being  feparated  from 
the  extremes  according  to  the  fame  meafures,  ought  to  be 
confidered  as  in  a fituation  jud  oppofite  to  all  things.  Such 
then  being  the  natural  difpofition  of  the  world,  he  who 
places  any  one  of  the  above-mentioned  particulars  either 
upwards  or  downwards,  will  judly  appear  by  fuch  appel- 
lations to  wander  from  the  truth.  For  the  middle  place 
in  the  univerfe  cannot  be  properly  called  either  naturally 
downwards  or  upwards,  but  can  only  be  denominated  that 
which  is  the  middle.  But  that  which  environs  is  neither 
the  middle,  nor  contains  any  parts  in  ItfelF  dlft'erlng  from 
each  other  with  reference  to  the  middle,  nor  does  it  pof- 
fefs  any  thing  correfponding  to  an  oppohte  diredlion.  But 
to  that  which  is  every  way  naturally  fimilar,  how  can  any 
one  with  pi'opriety  attribute  contrary  names  ? For  if 
there  be  any  thing  folid  and  endued  with  equal  powers  in 
the  middle  of  the  univerfe,  it  will  never  tend  to  any  part 
of  the  extremities,  through  the  perfect  fimilitude  which 
they  every  where  pofi'efs.  But  if  any  one  moves  about  this 
iolid  in  a circle,  he  w'iil  often  Hand  with  his  feet  in  oppo- 
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fite  dircclions,  and  will  denominate  the  fame  part  of  hlm- 
felf  both  upwards  and  downwards.  Since  the  univerfe, 
therefore,  as  we  have  juft  obferved,  is  of  a fpherical  figure, 
it  is  not  the  part  of  a prudent  man  to  aiTert  that  it  has  any 
place  which  is  either  upwards  or  downwards.  But  from 
whence  thefe  names  originate,  and  in  what  things  exifting 
we  transfer  them  from  thence  to  the  univerfe,  it  is  our  bu- 
finefs  at  prefent  to  inveftigate.  If  any  one  then  fhould  be 
feated  in  that  region  of  the  world,  which  for  the  moft  part 
belongs  to  the  nature  of  fire,  and  to  which  it  on  all  fides 
tends,  and  if  fuch  a one  fliould  acquire  a power  of  taking 
away  the  parts  of  fire,  and  of  caufing  them  to  balance  j or 
placing  the  parts  in  the  fcale  fliould  violently  feize  on  the 
beam,  and,  drawing  out  the  fire,  hurl  it  downwards  into 
diffimilar  air — it  is  evident  that  in  this  cafe  a lefs  portion  of 
fire  would  be  more  eafily  compelled  than  a greater.  For 
■when  two  things  are  at  the  fame  time  fufpended  from  one 
power,  it  is  necefl’ary  that  tlie  lefs  quantity  fhould  more 
eafily,  and  the  greater  with  lefs  readinefs,  yield  to  the 
oppreilive  force.  Hence  the  one  is  called  heavy,  and 
tending  downwards  ; but  the  other  light,  and  tending 
upwards.  The  fame  thing  happens  to  us  who  inhabit  this 
terreftrial  region.  For  walking  on  the  earth,  and  fepa- 
rating  the  terrene  genera  from  each  other,  we  fometimea 
violently  hurl  a fragment  of  earth  into  its  diffimilar  the 
nir,  and  this  with  a motion  contrary  to  its  nature  j each 
region  at  the  fame  time  retaining  that  to  which  it  is  allied. 
But  the  lefs  portion  being  more  eafily  impelled  into  a 
diffimilar  place  than  the  larger,  firft  of  all  yields  to  the 
violence  : and  this  we  denominate  light,  and  call  the  place 
intq  which  it  is  violently  hurled  upwards.  But  the  paffion 
contrary  to  thi^  w'e  denominate  heavy  and  downwards. 
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Hence  it  Is  necelTary  that  thefe  fhould  mutually  dllFer  from 
each  other  ; and  this  through  the  multitude  of  genera  ob- 
taining contrary  fituations.  For  that  which  is  light  in  one 
place  is  contrary  to  that  which  is  light  in  a contrary  fitu- 
ation  : likewife  the  heavy  to  the  heavy,  the  downward  to 
the  downward,  and  the  upward  to  the  upward.  For  all 
thefe  will  be  found  to  be  contrary,  tranfverfe,  and  every 
■way  different  from  each  other.  One  thing  however  is  to 
be  underflood  concerning  all  thefe,  that  the  progreflion  of 
each,  tending  to  its  kindred  nature,  renders  the  proceed- 
ing body  heavy,  and  the  place  to  which  it  tends  down- 
W'ards.  But  this  progreffion  influences  in  a different  man- 
ner fuch  as  are  differently  affecled.  And  thus  have  I un- 
folded the  caufes  of  thefe  paffions. 

But  again,  any  one  who  beholds  the  caufe  of  the  pnjjlon 
of  fmoothnefs  and  roughnefs,  may  be  able  to  difclofe  it  to 
others.  For  hardnefs  mingled  wdth  inequality  produces 
the  one,  and  equality  w'ith  denfity  the  other.  But  among 
the  common  pajftoiis  w'hich  fubfifl  about  the  whole  body, 
that  is  the  greatefl  which  is  the  caufe  of  pleafure  and 
pain  : to  which  may  be  added,  fuch  as  through  the  parts 
of  the  body  detain  the  fenfes,  and  have  in  thefe  pleafures 
and  pains  as  their  attendants.  In  this  manner  then  we 
Ihould  receive  the  caufes  of  every  paffion,  both  fenfible  and 
infenfible,  calling  to  mind  the  diftindlions  which  we  for- 
merly eflablifhed  concerning  the  eafily  and  difficultly  mov- 
able nature.  For  in  this  manner  we  ought  to  purfue  all 
fuch  things  as  we  defign  to  apprehend.  Thus,  with  re- 
fpedl  to  that  which  is  naturally  eafily  movable,  wffien  any 
(lender  paffion  falls  upon  it,  the  feveral  parts  give  them- 
felves  up  to  each  other  in  a circular  progreffion,  producing 
the  fameeffe^l;  till  having  arrived  at  the  feat  of  prudence, 
5 they 
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they  announce  the  power  of  that  by  which  the  pafhon  war. 
induced.  But  that  which  is  afFefted  in  a contrary  man- 
ner, being  ftable  and  without  a circular  progreflion,  alone 
fufFers  ; but  does  not  move  any  of  the  parts  to  w'hich  it  is 
proximate.  Hence  the  parts  not  mutually  giving  them- 
feves  up  to  each  other,  and  the  firft  paflion  in  them  be- 
coming immovable  with  refpedl  to  the  whole  animal,  that 
which  fulFers  is  rendered  void  of  fenfation.  This  laft  cafe 
indeed  happens  about  the  bones  and  hairs,  and  fuch  other 
parts  of  our  compofition  as  are  moflly  terrene.  But  the 
circumftances  belonging  to  the  eafily  movable  nature  take 
place  about  the  inftrunients  of  fight  and  hearing,  through 
their  containing  the  moil  abundant  power  of  fire  and  air. 
But  it  is  necefTary  to  confider  the  peculiarities  of  pleafure 
and  pain  as  follows  : When  a pnjfion  is  produced  in  us  con- 
trary to  nature,  and  with  violence  and  abundance,  then  it 
becomes  the  occafion  of  pain.  And  again,  when  a pajfion- 
conformable  to  our  nature  is  excited,  and  this  with  abun- 
dance, it  caufes  pleafure  and  delight.  But  that  which  is 
contrary  to  thefe  produces  contrary  effcfls.  But  a pajjfton 
the  whole  of  which  is  Induced  with  great  facility  is  emi- 
nently indeed  the  objecl  of  fenfation,  but  does  not  partici- 
pate of  pleafure  and  pain.  A.nd  of  this  kind  are  the  pajjio/ts- 
fubfifting  about  the  fight-,  to  which,  as  we  have  above  af- 
ferted,  our  body  is  allied.  For  fuch  objects  as  exhibit 
fedlions  and  burnings,  and  other  pnjfions  of  a fimilar  kind, 
do  not  caufe  pain  to  the  fight ; nor  again  does  the  fight  re- 
ceive pleafure,  wdien  it  is  reftored  to  the  fame  form  as  be- 
fore. But  the  mofl  vehement  and  clear  fenfations  infiu-- 
e-nce  it  with  pain,  fo  far  as  it  fuflers  any  thing,  ftrikes 
agalnfl:,  or  comes  into  contafl  with  any  obje£l.  For  no 
violence  fubfifts  in  the  reparation  or  concretion  of  the 
. fijht. 
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fight.  But  fuch  bodies  as  are  compofed  from  larger^parts, 
and  which  fcarcely  yifcid  to  impulfion,  when  they  transfer 
the  induced  motions  to  the  whole  body,  contain  in  them- 
felves  pleafures  and  pains ; when  varied  indeed,  pains,  but 
when  reftored  to  their  priftine  fituation,  pleafures.  Again, 
whatever  bodies  in  a fmall  degree  receive  departures  and 
evacuations  of  thcmfelves,  accompanied  at  the  fame  time 
with  abundant  repletions,  finee  fuch  bodies  have  no  fenfe 
of  evacuation,  but  are  fenfible  of  repletion,  they  do  not 
afFecb  the  mortal  part  of  the  foul  with  any  pain,  but  on 
the  contrary  influence  it  with  the  greatell  delight.  And 
the  truth  of  this  is  manifcft  from  the  fenfation  of  fweet 
odours.  But  fuch  bodies  as  fuiTer  an  abundant  variation, 
and  are  fcarce  able  to  be  reftored  in  a fmall  degree  to  their 
priftine  fituation,  are  totally  affeifted  in  a manner  eonrrary 
to  thofe  we  have  juft  defcribed.  And  the  truth  of  this  is 
manifeft  in  the  burnings  and  fe£l:ions  of  the  body.  And 
thus  have  we  nearly  difcufled  the  common  palTions  of  the 
whole  body,  and  the  appellations  alTigned  to  the  caufes  by 
which  they  are  produced. 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  explain  thofe  paflions  which 
take  place  in  particular  parts  of  our  bodies,  and  relate  from 
whence  they  arife  and  by  what  caufes  they  are  induced.  In 
the  firft  place,  let  us  if  poffible  complete  what  we  formerly 
left  unfiniflred  concerning  humours  ; fmce  thefe  are  paf- 
fions  fubfifting  about  the  tongue.  But  thefe,  as  well  as 
many  other  things,  appear  to  be  produced  by  certain  re- 
parations and  concretions  5 and  befides  this,  to  employ 
fmoothnefs  and  roughnefs  more  than  the  reft.  For  cer- 
tain fmall  veins  extend  themfelves  from  the  tongue  to  the 
heart,  and  are  the  meffengers  of  taftes.  And  when  any 
tjiing  falls  upon  thefe  fo  as  to  penetrate  the  moift  and 
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tleiicate  texture  of  the  flefh,  which  through  its  terreftrlaf 
nature  is  moderately  liquefied,  it  then  contra6ts  and  dries 
the  veins.  Hence,  if  thefe  penetrating  fubflances  are  of 
a more  rough  nature,  they  produce  a fliarp  tafle  j but  if 
lefs  rough,  a four  tafle.  But  fuch  things  as  are  purgative 
of  thefe  veins,  and  which  wafh  away  whatever  is  found  ad- 
hering to  the  tongue,  if  they  accomplifh  this  in  an  im- 
moderate degree,  fo  as  to  liquefy  fomething  of  the  nature 
of  the  tongue,  fuch  as  is  the  power  of  nitre  ; — all  fuch  as 
thefe  are  denominated  bitter.  But  whatever  is  fubordinatc 
to  this  property  of  nitre,  and  pui'ges  in  a more  moderate 
degree,  appears  to  us  to  be  fait,  without  the  roughnefs  of 
bitternefs,  and  to  be  more  friendly  to  our  nature.  Again, 
fuch  things  as  communicating  with  the  heat  of  the  moutlr, 
and  being  rendered  fmooth  by  it,  heat  alfo  in  their  turn 
the  mouth — and  which  through  their  lightnefs  are  elevatetl 
towards  the  fenfes  of  the  head,  at  the  fame  time  dividing 
whatever  they  meet  with  in  their  afccnt ; — all  thefe, 
through  powers  of  this  kind,  are  denominated  fliarp.  But 
fometimcs  thefe  feveral  particulars  becoming  attenuated 
through  rottennefs,  enter  into  the  narrow  veins,  and  com- 
pel the  interior  parts,  as  well  the  terrene  as  thofe  con- 
taining the  fymmetry  of  air,  to  be  mingled  together  by 
moving  about  each  other  ; and  when  mingled  caufe  fome 
of  the  parts  to  glide  round,  fome  to  enter  into  others,  and 
when  entered  to  render  them  hollow  and  extended  ; and 
this  in  the  place  where  a hollow  moillure  is  extended 
about  the  air.  This  moillure  too  -being  at  one  time  ter- 
rene and  at  another  pure,  a moill  orbicular  receptacle  of 
air  is  produced  from  the  hollow  water.  But  that  which 
is  produced  from  pure  water,  is  on  all  fides  diaphanous, 
and  is  called  a bubble.  On  the  contrary,  that  which  owes 
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its  fubfiftence  to  a more  earthly  moifture,  and  which  is 
at  the  fame  time  agitated  and  elevated,  is  denominated 
fervid,  and  a fermentation.  But  the  caufe  of  all  thefe 
paflions  receives  the  appellation  of  acute.  And  a padion 
contrary  to  all  that  has  been  aflerted  concerning  thefe, 
proceeds  from  a contrary  caufe.  But  when  the  compo- 
fition  of  the  things  entering  into  moift  fubftances  is  natu- 
rally accommodated  to  the  quality  of  the  tongue,  it  po- 
Jithes  and  anoints  its  afperities,  and  collects  together  or 
relaxes  fuch  parts  as  were  either  aflembled  or  diffipated 
contrary  to  nature,  and  reftores  them  to  their  proper  and 
natural  habit.  Hence  all  fuch  fubftances  are  pleafant  and 
friendly  to  every  one,  become  the  remedies  of  violent 
palSons,  and  are  denominated  fweet.  And  thus  much  may 
fuffice  concerning  particulars  of  this  kind. 

But  there  are  no  fpecies  about  the  power  of  the  noftrlls: 
for  all  odours  are  but  half  begotten.  But  it  happens  to  no 
fpecies  to  be  commenfurate  with  any  odour.  And  our 
veins,  with  refpeof  to  particulars  of  this  kind,  are  too  nar- 
row to  admit  the  genera  of  earth  and  water,  and  too  broad 
to  receive  thofe  of  fire  and  air  5 and  hence  no  one  ever  per- 
ceives an  odour  of  any  one  of  thefe.  But  odours  are  al- 
ways produced  from  the  madefadlion,  corruption,  lique- 
faction or  evaporation  of  the  elements.  For  water  be- 
coming changed  into  air,  and  air  into  water,  odours  are  ge- 
nerated in  the  middle  of  thefe.  And  all  odours  are  either 
fmoke  or  mifts.  But  of  thefe,  that  which  pafies  from  air 
into  water  is  a mift  j but  that  which  is  changed  from 
water  into  air,  fmoke.  And  hence  it  comes  to  pafs  that 
all  odours  are  more  attenuated  than  water,  and  more  denfe 
than  air.  But  the  truth  of  this  is  fufficlently  evident,  when 
any  one  in  confequence  of  a difagreeable  fmcH  violently 
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draws  Ills  breath  inwards  ; for  then  no  odour  is  wafhcd 
off,  but  breath  alone  follows  unattended  by  fmell.  On  this 
account,  the  varieties  of  thefe  fubfift  without  a name  ; as 
they  are  neither  compofed  from  many  nor  from  fimple  fpe- 
cies.  But  two  of  thefe  alone  receive  an  appellation,  the 
pleafant  and  the  difagreeable  : the  latter  of  which  difturbs 
and  violently  afiaults  all  that  cavity  which  lies  between 
the  top  of  tiie  head  and  the  navel  •,  but  the  former  allures 
this  part  of  the  body,  and  by  its  amicable  ingrefs  prefer/es 
it  in  a condition  accommodated  to  its  nature.  But  we 
ought  to  confider  the  third  fenfitive  part  of  our  compo- 
fition,  hearing,  in  fuch  a manner  that  we  may  explain 
through  what  caufes  the  paflions  with  which  it  is  con- 
verfant  fubfift.  We  ought  therefore  entirely  to  define 
voice  a certain  pulfation  of  the  air,  penetrating  through 
the  ears,  brain,  and  blood,  as  far  as  to  the  foul : and  we 
ihould  call  the  motion  arifing  from  hence,  which  com- 
mences from  the  head  and  ends  in  the  feat  of  the  liver, 
hearing.  When  this  motion  is  fwift,  a ftiarp  found  is  pro- 
duced; but  when  flow,  a flat  found.  And  the  former  of 
thefe  is  equal  and  fmooth,  but  the  latter  rough.  Many 
voices  too  produce  a great  found,  but  a fmall  found  is  the 
refult  of  a few.  But  it  is  neceflinry  that  we  ftiould  fpeak 
about  the  fymphonies  of  thefe  in  the  fubfequent  part  of  . 
this  difeourfe.  The  fourth  fenfitive  genus  now  remains 
for  our  dlfcuffion ; which  contains  in  itfelf  an  abundant 
variety,  all  which  are  denominated  colours.  But  colour  is 
a flame  flowing  from  bodies,  and  pofleffing  parts  commen- 
furate  to  the  fight  with  refpeft  to  perception.  But  we 
have  already  confidered  the  caufes  from  which  fight  is  pro- 
duced. It  appears  then  that  we  may  now  fpeak  of  colours 
according  to  aflimilative  reafons  as  follows  : 

* Of 
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Of  things  which  proceeding  from  other  parts  fall  on  the 
fight,  fome  are  greater,  others  lefs,  arid  others  equal  to  the 
parts  of  the  fight.  Such  as  are  equal,  therefore,  cannot  be 
perceived ; and  thefe  we  denominate  diaphanous.  But 
among  fuch  as  are  larger  or  fmaller,  fome  of  thefe  feparate, 
but  others  mingle  the  fight,  fimilar  to  the  operations  of 
heat  and  cold  about  the  flefn,  or  to  things  four,  acute  and 
hot  about  the  tongue.  But  things  which  alfe£l:  the  fight  in 
this  manner  are  called  black  and  white  j which  are  indeed 
the  paffionsof  thofe  particulars  we  have  juft  related,  being 
their  fifters  as  it  were  and  the  fame  with  them  in  a different 
genus;  but  which  neverthelefs  through  thefe  caufes  appear 
to  be  different.  We  ftiould  therefore  fpeak  of  them  as 
follows:  That  the  colour  which  is  fegregative  of  the  fight 
is  white  ; but  that  which  produces  an  effeft  contrary  to 
this,  black.  But  when  a more  acute  motion,  and  of  a 
different  kind  of  fire,  falls  upon  and  feparates  the  fight  as 
far  as  to  the  eyes,  at  the  fame  time  violently  propelling  aud 
liquefying  the  tranfitlons  of  the  eyes,  then  a coile£led  fub- 
ftance  of  fire  and  water  flows  from  thence,  which  we  de- 
nominate a tear ; but  the  motion  itfelf  is  a fire  meeting 
with  the  fight  in  an  oppofite  direiftion.  And  indeed  when 
a fire,  leaping  as  it  were  from  a certain  corrufeation,  be- 
comes mingled  with  another  fire,  penetrating  and  extin- 
guilhed  by  moifture,  from  this  mixture  colours  of  all-va- 
rious kinds  are  produced.  In  this  cafe  we  call  the  paflion 
a vibrating  fplendour,and  that  which  produces  it  fulgid  and 
rutllatlng.  But  a kind  of  fire,  which  fubfifts  in  the  middle 
of  thefe,  arriving  at  the  moifture  of  the  eyes,  and  becom- 
ing mingled  with  it,  is  by  no  means  fplendid  : but  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  rays  of  fire  being  mingled  through  moifture, 
and  producing  a bloody  colour,  we  denominate  the  mlx- 
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ture  red.  And  when  fplendour  is  mingled  with  red  and 
white,  it  generates  a yellow  colour.  But  to  relate  in  what 
meafure  each  of  thefe  is  mingled  with  each,  is  not  the 
biifinefs  of  one  endued  with  intellect,  even  though  he  were 
well  informed  in  this  affair;  fmcehe  would  not  be  able  to 
produce  concerning  thefe  either  a neceffary  or  an  affimi- 
lative  rcafon.  But  red,  when  mingled  with  black  and 
white,  produces  a purple  colour.  And  when  to  thefe,  min- 
gled and  burnt  together,  more  of  black  is  added,  a more 
obfeure  colour  is  produced.  A ruddy  colour  is  generated 
from  the  mixture  of  yellow  and  brown  ; but  brown  from 
the  mixture  of  black  and  white.  A pallid  colour  arifes 
from  the  mingling  of  white  and  yellow.  But  that  which 
is  fplcndld  conjoined  with  white,  and  falling  upon  abun- 
dance of  black,  gives  completion  to  an  azure  colour.  And 
azure  mingled  with  white  generates  a grey  colour.  But 
from  the  temperament  of  a ruddy  colour  with  black,  green 
is  produced.  All  the  reft  will  be  nearly  evident  from 
thefe,  to  any  one  who  imitating  the  former  mixtures  pre- 
ferves  afiimllatlve  reafons  in  his  dlfcourfe.  But  if  any  one 
undertakes  the  inveftigation  of  thefe,  for  the  fake  of  tlie 
things  thcmfelves,  fuch  a one  muft  be  ignorant  of  the 
difference  between  a divine  and  human  nature  : fmee  a 
god  is  Indeed  fufHcient  for  the  purpofe  of  mingling  many 
things  into  one,  and  of  again  diffolving  the  one  into  many, 
as  being  at  the  fame  time  both  knowing  and  able ; but 
therd  is  no  man  at  prefent  who  is  able  to  accomplifti  either 
of  thefe  undertakings,  nor  will  there  ever  be  one  in  any  fu- 
ture circulation  of  time.  But  all  thefe  which  thus  natu- 
rally fubfift  from  neceflity,  were  affumed  in  the  things 
which  are  generated  by  the  artificer  of  that  which  is  moft 
beautiful  and  beft,  when  he  produced  a felf-fuflkicnt  and 
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mod  perfcft  god ; employing  indeed  caufes  which  arc 
fubfervient  to  thefe,  but  operating  liimfelf  in  the  bed  man- 
ner in  all  generated  natures.  On  this  account  it  is  requi 
fite  to  dldinguilln  two  fpecies  of  caufes  ; the  one  neceflary 
but  the  other  divine.  And  we  Ihould  enquire  after  th 
divine  caufe  in  all  things  for  the  fake  of  obtaining 
blefled  life,  in  as  great  a degree  as  our  nature  is  capable  of 
receiving  it ; but  we  diould  invedigate  the  neceflary  caufe 
for  the  fake  of  that  which  is  divine.  For  we  fliould  con- 
(ider,  that  without  thefe  two  fpecies  of  caufes  the  objedls 
of  our  purfult  can  neither  be  undcrdood  nor  apprehended, 
nor  in  any  other  way  become  participated.  But  fince  to 
us  at  prefent,  as  to  artificers,  matter  lies  in  fubjecf  ion,  the 
genera  of  caufes  fervlng  as  prepared  materials  from  which 
the  remaining  difcourfe  is  to  be  woven,  let  us  again  re- 
turn with  brevity  to  our  fird  difculfions,  and  fwiftly  pafs 
from  thence  to  the  place  at  which  we  are  now  arrived  j 
by  this  means  endeavouring  to  eftablllh  an  end  and  fum- 
mlt  to  our  difputation,  which  may  harmonize  with  its  be- 
ginning. 

Indeed  as  we  aflerted  towards  the  commencement  of 
our  difcourfe,  when  all  fenfible  natures  were  in  a dif- 
ordered  date  of  fubfidence,  divinity  rendered  each  com- 
menfurate  with  Itfelf  and  all  with  one  another,  and  epn- 
nedled  them  as  much  as  polTible  with  the  bands  of  analogy 
and  fymmetry.  For  then  nothing  participated  of  order 

ft 

except  by  accident ; nor  could  any  thing  with  propriety  be 
dldinguiflied  by  the  appellation  which  it  receives  at  pre- 
fent, fuch  for  indance  as  fire,  water,  and  the  red  of  this 
kind.  But  the  demiurgus  in  the  fird  place  adorned  all 
thefe,  afterwards  edablilhed  the  world  from  their  con- 
jundlion,  and  rendered  it  one  animal,  containing  in  itfelf 
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all  mortal  and  immortal  anirhals.  And  of  divine  natures 
indeed  he  himfelf  became  the  author  ; but  he  4ellvered  to 
his  offspring  the  junior  gods  the  fabrication  of  mortal  na- 
tures. Hence,  thefe  imitating  their  father’s  power,  and 
receiving  the  immortal  principle  of  the  foul,  faflnoned 
poflerior  to  this  the  mortal  body,  affigned  the  whole  body 
as  a vehicle  to  the  foul,  and  fabricated  in  it  another  mortol 
fpecies  of  foul,  pofleffing  dire  and  neceflary  palTions  through 
its  union  with  the  body.  The  firft  indeed  of  thefe  paflions 
is  pleafure,  which  is  the  greateft  allurement  to  evil  j but 
the  next  is  pain,  which  is  the  exile  of  good.  After  thefe 
follow  boldnefs  and  fear,  thofe  mad  advifers  •,  anger,  hard 
to  be  appeafed  j hope,  which  is  eafdy  deceived  ; together 
■with  irrational  fcnfe,  and  love  the  general  invader  of  all 
things.  In  confeqnence  therefore  of  mingling  thefe  to- 
gether, the  junior  gods  neceflarily  compofed  the  mortal 
race.  And  religioufly  fearing  left  the  divine  nature  (hould 
be  defiled  through  this  rout  of  moleftations  more  than 
extreme  neceffity  required,  they  lodged  the  mortal  part 
feparate  from  the  divine,  in  a different  receptacle  of  the 
body  •,  fabricating  the  head  and  breaft,  and  placing  the 
neck  between  as  an  ifthmus  and  boundary,  that  the  two 
extremes  might  be  feparate  from  each  other. 

In  the  breaft,  therefore,  and  that  which  is  called  the 
thorax,  they  feated  the  mortal  genus  of  the  foul.  And 
as  one  part  of  it  is  naturally  better,  but  another  naturally 
worfe,  they  fabricated  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  5 dlTlributing 
this  receptacle  in  the  woman  different  from  that  of  the 
man,  and  placing  in  the  middle  of  thefe  the  midriff'  or  dia- 
phragm. That  part  of  the  foul  therefore  which  partici- 
pates of  fortitude  and  anger,  and  is  fond  of  contention, 
they  feated  nearer  the  head,  between  the  midriff'  and  the 
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neck  ; that  becoming  obedient  to  reafon,  and  uniting  M'ith 
it  in  amicable  conjun£lion,  it  might  together  with  reafon 
forcibly  reprefs  the  race  of  defircs,  whenever  (hey  fliould 
be  found  unwilling  to  obey  the  mandates  of  reafon,  ifluing 
her  orders  from  her  lofty  place  of  abode.  But  they  ella- 
bliflred  the  heart,  lohlch  is  both  the  fountain  of  the  veins  and 
of  the  blood  which  is  vehemently  impelled  through  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  body  in  a CIRCULAR  progression,  in  an  habi- 
tation correfponding  to  that  of  a fatcllltcj  that  when  the 
irafcible  part  becomes  Inflamed,  reafon  at  the  fame  time 
announcing  that  fome  unjuft  aflion  has  taken  place  exter- 
nally, or  has  been  performed  by  fome  one  of  the  inward 
defires,  then  every  thing  fenfitive  in  the  body  may  fwiftly 
through  all  the  narrow  pores  perceive  the  threatenings  and 
exhortations,  may  be  in  every  refpeft  obedient,  and  may 
thus  permit  that  which  is  the  beft  in  all  thefe  to  maintain 
the  fovereign  command. 

But  as  the  gods  previoufly  knew  that  the  palpitation  of 
the  heart  in  the  expeftation  i^f  dreadful  events,  and  the 
elFervefcence  of  anger  and  every  kind  of  wrathful  inflation 
would  be  produced  by  fire,  they  implanted  in  the  body  the 
idea  of  the  lungs,  artificially  producing  them  as  a guardian 
to  the  heart.  And  In  the  firft  place  they  rendered  them 
foft  and  bloodlefs,  and  afterwards  Internally  perforated 
with  hollow  pipes  like  a fponge  ; that  through  their  re- 
ceiving fpirit  and  imbibing  moifture,  they  might  become 
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themfelves  refrigerated,  and  might  afford  refpiration  and 
remiffion  to  the  heart  in  its  exceflive  heat.  Hence  they 
deduced  the  arteries  as  fo  many  canals  through  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  lungs ; and  placed  the  lungs  like  a foft 
thicket  round  the  heart,  that  when  anger  rages  in  it  with 
too  much  vehemence  it  may  leap  into  fubmiffion,  and  be- 
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coming  refrigerated  may  be  fubjecl  to  lefs  endurance, 
and  maybe  able  together  with  anger  to  yield  with  greater 
facility  to  the  authority  of  reafon.  But  they  feated  that 
part  of  the  foul  which  is  defiderative  of  meats  and  drinks, 
and  fuch  other  things  as  it  requires  through  the  nature  of 
body,  between  the  prsecordia  and  the  boundary  about  the 
navel ; fabricating  all  this  place  as  a manger  fubfervient  to 
the  nutriment  of  the  body,  ar  u binding  in  it  this  part  of 
the  foul  as  a ruftic  and  favage  animal.  But  it  is  neceffary 
that  this  part  ffiould  nourifh  its  conjoined  body,  if  the 
mortal  race  has  a neceflary  exiftence  in  the  nature  of 
things.  That  this  part  therefore  might  be  always  fed  at 
the  manger,  and  might  dwell  remote  from  the  deliberative 
part,  molefting  it  in  the  fmalleft  degree  with  its  tumults 
and  clamours,  and  permitting  it,  as  that  which  is  mod  ex- 
cellent In  our  compofition,  to  confult  in  quiet  for  the  com- 
mon utility  of  the  whole  animal;  on  this  account  the  gods 
affigned  it  fuch  a fubordinate  fituation. 

But  as  the  divinity  perceived  that  this  part  would  not 
be  obedient  to  reafon,  but  that  it  would  naturally  reject  its 
authority  in  confequence  of  every  fenfible  impreffion,  and 
would  be  animaftically  hurried  away  by  images  and  phan- 
tafms  both  by  day  and  night  — confiderlng  this,  he  confti- 
tuted  the  form  of  the  liver,  and  placed  it  in  the  habitation 
of  this  defiderative  part ; compofing  it  denfe  and  fmooth, 
fplendid  and  fweet,  and  at  the  fame  time  mingled  wlthbit- 
ternefs ; that  the  power  of  cogitations  defeending  from 
intelleft  into  the  liver  as  Into  a mirror  receiving  various 
refemblances  and  exhibiting  images  to  the  view,  might  at 
one  time  terrify  this  irrational  nature  by  employing  a kin- 
dred part  of  bitternefs  and  introducing  dreadful  threats, 
fo  that  the  whole  liver  being  gradually  mingled  might  re- 
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prerent  bilious  colours,  and  becoming  contrafted  might 
be  rendered  throughout  wrinkled  and  rough;  and  that  be- 
fides  this,  it  might  influence  its  lobe,  ventricle,  and  gates 
in  fuch  a manner,  that  by  diftorting  and  twifting  fome  of 
thefe  from  their  proper  difpofition,  and  obftrudfing  and 
(hutting  in  others,  it  might  be  the  caufe  of  damages  and 
pains.  And  again,  that  at  another  time  a certain  infpi- 
ration  of  gentlenefs  from  cogitation,  by  deferibing  con-  ✓ 
trary  phantafms  and  aflFording  reft  to  bitternefs,  through 
its  being  unwilling  either  to  excite  or  apply  itfelf  to  a na- 
ture contrary  to  its  own  ; and  befides  this,  by  employing 
the  innate  fweetnefs  of  the  liver,  and  rendering  all  its  parts 
properly  difpofed,  fmooth,  and  free,  might  caufe  that  part 
of  the  foul  which  refides  about  the  liver  to  become  peace- 
ful and  happy,  fo  that  it  might  even  refrain  from  excefs  in 
the  night,  and  employ  prophetic  energies  in  fleep  : fince  it 
does  not  participate  of  reafon  and  prudence.  For  thofe 
who  compofed  us,  calling  to  mind  the  mandate  of  their  fa- 
ther, that  they  fhould  render  the  mortal  race  as  far  as  pof- 
fible  the  beft,  fo  conftituted  the  depraved  part  of  our  na- 
ture that  it  might  become  conne£led  with  truth  *,  efta- 
blifhing  in  this  part  a prophetic  knowledge  of  future 
events.  But  that  divinity  afligned  divination  to  human 
madnefs  may  be  fufiiciently  inferred  from  hence  ; that  no 
one  while  endued  with  intellect  becomes  conne6l:ed  with 
a divine  and  true  prophecy  ; but  this  alone  takes  place  ei- 
ther when  the  power  of  prudence  is  fettered  by  fleep,  or 
fufFers  fome  mutation  through  difeafe,  or  a certain  enthu- 
fiaftic  energy  : it  being  in  this  cafe  the  employment  of 
prudence  to  underftand  what  was  aflerted  either  fieeping 
or  waking  by  a prophetic  and  enthufiaftic  nature ; and  fo 
io  diftinguifti  all  the  phantaftic  appearances  as  to  be  able 
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to  explain  what  and  to  wliom  any  thing  of  future,  pad,  or 
prefent  good  is  portended.  But  it  is  by  no  means  the  oflke 
of  that  which  abides  and  is  ftill  about  to  abide  in  this  en- 
thufiaftic  energy,  to  judge  of  itfelf  either  concerning  the 
appearances  or  vociferations.  Hence  it  was  well  faid  bp 
the  ancients,  that  to  tranlhct  and  know  his  own  concerns 
and  himfelf,  is  alone  the  province  of  a prudent  man.  And 
on  this  account  the  law  orders  that  the  race  of  prophets 
ihould  prefide  as  judges  over  divine  predictions  ; who  arc 
indeed  called  by  fome  diviners — but  this  in  confequence  of 
being  ignorant  that  fuch  men  are  interpreters  of  enig- 
matical vifions  and  prediCllons,  and  on  this  account  fhould 
not  bo  called  diviners,  but  rather  prophets  of  divinations. 
The  nature  therefore  of  the  liver  was  produced  on  this  ac- 
count, and-feated  in  the  place  we  have  mentioned,  viz. 
for  the  fake  of  prediction.  And  befides  this,  while  each 
of  fuch  like  parts  is  living,  it  poflell'es  clearer  indications  } 
but  when  deprived  of  life  it  then  becomes  blind,  and  the 
divination  is  rendered  too  obfeure  to  lignify  any  thing 
fulBciently  clear.  But  an  inteftine  which  fubfifts  for  the 
fake  of  the  liver,  is  placed  near  it  on  the  left  hand  that  it 
may  always  render  the  liver  fplendid  and  pure,  and  prepar- 
ed like  a mirror  for  the  apt  reception  of  refemblant  forms. 
On  this  account,  when  certain  Impurities  are  produced 
about  the  liver  through  bodily  difeafe,  then  the  fpleen  pu- 
rifying thefe  by  its  rarity,  receives  them  into  itfelf  from  its 
being  of  a hollow  and  bloodlefs  contexture.  Hence,  being 
filled  with  purgations,  it  increafes  in  bulk,  and  becomes 
inflated  with  corruption.  And  again,  when  the  body  is 
purihed,  then  becoming  deprefl'ed  itfubfides  into  the  fame 
condition  as  before.  And  thus  we  have  fpoken  concern- 
ing both  the  mortal  and  divine  part  of  the  foul,  and  have 
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related  where  they  are  firuated,  in  conjimftlon  with  what 
natures,  and  why  they  are  feparated  from  each  other.  That 
all  this  indeed  is  unfolded  according  to  Indifputahle  truth, 
can  only  be  alTcrtcd  wdten  confirmed  by  the  A’ocal  at- 
tcllatlon  of  a god  : but  that  it  is  fpoken  according  to 
afiimilative  rcafons,  we  fiiould  hot  hefitatc  to  evince  both 
now  and  hereafter  by  a more  diligent  difcuffion  of  what 
remains. 

But  it  is  proper  to  inveflieate  in  a fimilar  manner  the 
‘ fubfequent  part  of  our  difputation  j and  this  is  no  other  than 
to  relate  how  the  other  members  of  the  body  were  pro- 
duced. It  is  becoming  therefore  in  the  moft  eminent  de- 
I gree  that  they  fhould  be  compofed  as  follows  : 7 hofe  ar- 
tificers  then  of  our  race  wx!!  knew  that  we  fliould  be  in- 
temperate  in  the  aflumption  of  meats  and  drinks,  and  that 
\ we  Ihould  often  through  gluttony  ufe  more  than  was  mo- 
^ derate  and  neceflary.  Hence,  left  fudden  deftruftion 
I fhould  take  place  through  difeafe,  and  the  mortal  race  thus 
it  becoming  imperfeft  fliould  prefently  ceafe  to  exifl: ; the 
gods  previoufly  perceiving  this  confequence,  fabricated  in 
the  lower  parts  a hollow  receptacle  for  the  purpofe  of  re- 
ceiving a fuperabundance  of  folid  and  liquid  aliment ; and 
befidcs  this  invefted  it  with  the  fpiral  folds  of  the  intef- 
tines,  left  the  aflumed  nutriment  fwiftly  pafling  away,  the 
4 body  fhould  as  fwiftly  require  an  acceflion  of  new  aliment; 
1 .and  by  producing  an  infatiable  appetite  through  gluttony, 
I fliould  render  our  whole  race  void  of  philofophy  and  the 
I mufes,  and  unobedient  to  the  moft  divine  part  of  our 
compofition.  But  the  nature  of  the  bones  and  flefli,  and 
other  things  of  this  kind,  was  conftltuted  as  follows  : In 
the  firft  place,  the  generation  of  the  ra'arrow  ferves  as  a 
principle  to  all  thefe.  For  the  bonds  of  that  life  which 
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the  foul  leads  through  its  coujunftion  with  the  body  being 
woven  together  in  the  marrow,  become  the  liable  roots  of 
the  mortal  race.  But  the  marrow  itfclf  is  generated  from 
-Other  particulars.  Tor  among  the  triangles,  fuch  as  are 
firfi;  being  unbent  and  fmboth,  were  particularly  accom- 
modated to  the  generatiorr  of  lire  and  water,  air  and  earth; 
and  the  divinity  feparating  each  of  thefe  apart  from  their 
genera,  and  mingling  them  commenfurate  with  each  other, 
compofing  by  this  means  an  all-various  mixture  of  feeds 
for  the  mortal  race,  produced  from  thefe  the  nature  of  the 
marrow.  But  afterwards  dilTeminating  in  the  marrow,  he 
bound  in  it  the  genera  of  fouls.  Befides,  in  this  firll  dif- 
tribuiion,  he  immediately  feparated  as  many  figures  and  of 
fuch  kinds  as  it  was  requifite  the  marrow  fliould  polTefs. 
And  he  falliioned  indeed  that  part  of  the  marrow  in  which 
as  in  a cultivated  held  the  divine  feed  was  to  be  fown, 
every  way  globular,  and  called  it  ryxrpaXov,  or  the  brain  ; 
becaufe  in  every  animal,  when  it  has  acquired  the  per- 
fedlicn  of  its  form,  the  receptacle  of  this  fubftance  is  de- 
nominated the  head.  But  he  dillinguilhed  with  round  and 
at  the  fame  time  oblong  figures,  that  receptacle  of  the  body 
which  vtas  dellined  to  contain  the  remaining  and  mortal 
part  of  the  foul ; and  M^as  willing  that  the  whole  Ihould 
receive  the  appellation  of  marrow.  And  befides  this, 
hurling  from  thefe  as  anchors  the  bonds  of  all  the  foul,  he 
fabricated  the  whole  of  our  body  about  the  fubftance  of 
the  marrow,  and  invefted  it  on  all  fides  with  a covering  of 
bones. 

But  he  thus  compofed  the  nature  of  the  bones.  In  the 
firft  place,  brulfing  together  pure  and  fmooth  earth,  he 
mingled  and  moiftened  it  with  marrow ; after  this  he 
placed  it  In  fire,  then  merged  it  in  water,  then  again  feated 
8 , it 
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i it  In  fire,  and  after  this  dipped  it  in  water.  And  thus  by 
> often  transferring  it  into  each,  he  rendered  it  incapable  of 
J being  liquefied  by  both.  Employing  therefore  this  nature 
I of  bone,  he  fafliioned  like  one  working  with  a wheel  a 

1 bony  fphere,  and  placed  it  round  the  brain;  leaving  a naX' 

I row  paflage  in  the  fphere  itfelf.  And  befides  this,  forming 
) certain  vertebrae  from  bone  about  the  marrow  of  the  neck 

i and  back,  he  extended  them  like  hinges,  commencing  from 

; the  head  and  proceeding  through  the  whole  cavity  of  the 
body.  And  thus  he  preferved  all  the  feed,  by  fortifying  it 
round  about  with  a ftony  veftment.  He  likewife  added 
joints,  for  the  purpofe  of  motion  and  inflexion,  employing 
the  nature  of  that  which  is  diftinguiflied  by  differe?ice  in 
. their  fabrication,  as  this  is  endued  with  a certain  middle 
capacity.  But  as  he  thought  that  the  habit  of  the  bony 
; nature  would  become  more  dry  and  inflerdble  than  it  ought 
to  be,  and  that  when  it  became  heated  and  again  cooled  it 

■ would  in  confequcnce  of  ulceration  fwiftjy  corrupt  the 

; feed  which  it  contained,  on  this  account  he  fafhioned  the 
1 genus  of  nerves  and  flelh  ; that  the  nerves,  by  binding  all 
I the  other  members,  and  becoming  ftretched  and  remitted 
I about  thofe  hinges  the  vertebrae,  might  render  the  body 
, apt  to  become  infledfed  and  extended  as  occafion  required  : 
j but  that  the  flefli  might  ferve  as  a covering  from  the  heat 

j and  a prote^lion  from  the  cold  ; and  beudes  this  might 

, defend  it  from  falls,  in  the  fame  manner  as  external  fup- 

I ports,  gently  and  eafily  yielding  to  the  motions  of  the  body. 

■ ^ 

He  likewife  placed  a hot  moifture  in  the  nature  of  the 
llefh,  thal  becoming  in  fummer  externally  dewy  and  moift, 
it  might  afford  a kindred  refrigeration  to  the  whole  body  ; 
and  that  again  in  winter,  through  its  owi;  proper  fire,  It 
might  moderately  xepel  the  externally  introduced  and  fur.. 

youndigijj 
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rounding  cold.  When  therefore  the  plaftic  artificer  of  our 
bodies  had  perceived  all  this  through  a cogitative  ehergy, 
having  mingled  and  harmonized  together  water,  fire,  and 
earth,  and  added  to  the  mixture  a fliarp  and  fait  ferment, 
he  gradually  compofed  foft  and  fucculent  flefh. 

But  he  mingled  the  nature  of  the  nerves  from  bone  and 
unfermented  flefh,  compofing  one  middle  fubftance  from 
the  power  of  both,  and  tinging  it  with  a yellow  colour. 
And  on  this  account  it  comes  to  pafs  that  the  power  of 
the  nerves  is  more  intenfe  and  vifeous  than  that  of  the 
fleih,  but  more  foft  and  moift  than  that  of  the  bones. 
Hence  the  divinity  bound  the  bones  and  marrow  to  each 
other  with  the  nerves,  and  afterwards  invefted  them  all 
fupernally  with-  the  flefli,  as  with  a dark  concealing  fhade. 
Such  of  the  bones  therefore  as  were  the  mofl:  animated 
he  covered  with  the  lead  flefli ; but  fuch  as  were  die  lead 
animated  he  invefted  with  flefli  the  moft  abundant  and 
denfe.  And  befides  this,  he  added  but  a fmall  quantity 
of  flefli  to  the  joints  of  the  bones,  except  where  reafon 
evinces  the  necefliry  of  the  contrary  : and  this  left  they 
Ihould  be  a hindrance  to  the  infle<ftions,  and  rerard  the 
motions  of  the  body  ; and  again,  left  in  confequence  of 
their  being  many  and  denfe,  and  vehemently  comprefled 
in  one  another,  they  fliould  caufe  through  their  folidity  a 
privation  of  fenfe,  a diiBculty  of  recolledlion,  and  a rc- 
niiflion  of  the  cogitative  energy.  On  this  account  he  in- 
vefted with  abundanee  of  flefli  the  bones  of  the  groin,  legs, 
loins,  the  upper  part  of  the  arms,  and  that  part  which  ex- 
tends from  the  elbow  to  the  wrift,  and  fuch  other  parts  of 
our  bodies  as  are  without  articulation,  together  with  fuch 
inward  bones  as  through  the  paucity  of  foul  in  the  marrow 
are  deftitute  of  a prudential  energy.  But  he  covered  with 
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I a lefs  quantity  of  flefh  fuch  bones  as  are  endued  with  pru- 
I dence  : unlefs  perhaps  the  llediy  fubllance  of  the  tongue, 
h which  was  produced  for  the  fake  of  fenfatlon,  is  to  be  ex- 
C cepted.  In  other  parts,  the  cafe  is  fuch  as  vve  have  de- 
» fcribed.  For  a nature  which  is  generated  and  nouriflied 
f.  from  neceflity,  can  by  no  means  at  one  and  the  fame  time 
I receive  a denfe  bone  and  abundant  flefli,  united  with  acute- 
nefs  of  fenfation.  But  this  would  be  mod  eminently  the 
cafe  udth  the  compofition  of  the  head,  if  all  thefe  were 
willing  to  coalefce  in  amicable  conjunclion  : and  the 
human  race  pofTefiing  a flefhy,  nervous,  and  robuft  head, 
would  enjoy  a life  twice  as  long,  or  ftill  more  abundantly 
extended,  healthy  and  unmolefted  than  that  which  we  at 
prefent  poflefs. 

Again,  in  confequence  of  thofe  artificers  of  our  gene- 
ration confidering  whether  they  fliould  fabricate  our  race 
poflefllng  a life  more  lading  indued  but  of  a worfe  con- 
dition, or  of  a fliorter  extent  but  of  a more  excellent  con- 
dition, it  appeared  to  them  that  a (hotter  but  more  excel- 
lent life  was  by  all  means  to  be  preferred  to  one  more 
lading  but  of  a fubordinate  condition.  Hence  they  co- 
vered the  head  with  a thin  bone,  but  did  not  inved  it  with 
flefh  and  nerves,  becaufe  it  v/as  deditute  of  inflections. 
On  all  ihe(e  accounts  therefore  the  head  was  added  to  the 
body  as  the  mod  fenfitive  and  prudent,  but  at  the  fame 
time  by  far  the  mod  imbecil  part  of  all  the  man.  But 
through  thtfe  caufes  and  in  this  manner,  the  divinity 
placing  the  nerves  about  the  extreme  part  of  the  head, 
conglutinated  them  in  a circle  about  the  neck  (after  a 
certain  fimilitude),  and  bound  with  them  thofe  lofty  cheek 
bones  fituatcd  under  the  countenance;  but  he  dilTemi- 
jiatetl  the  red  about  all  the  members,  connecting  joint 

with 
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with  joint.  Befides,  thofe  adorners  of  our  race  orna- 
mented us  with  tlie  power  of  the  mouth,  teeth,  tongue, 
,3nd  lips,  and  this  for  the  fake  of  things  which  are  at  the 
fame  time  both  necelTary  and  the  bell ; producing  in- 
greffion  for  the  fake  of  neceffaries,  but  egreffion  for  the  fake 
of  fuch  as  are  bcft.  Every  thing,  indeed,  which  being 
introduced  affords  nutriment  to  the  body,  is  neceffary  ; 
but  the  dream  of  words  flowing  forth  externally,  and  be- 
coming fubfervient  to  prudence,  is  the  mod  beautiful  and 
bed  of  all  eflluxions.  Befides,  it  was  not  poffible  that  the 
head  could  remain  without  any  other  covering  than  that  of 
a naked  bone,  through  the  extremities  of  heat  and  cold  in 
the  different  feafons ; nor  again,  could  It  become  the  in- 
drument  o-f  knowledge  when  inveded  with  darknefs, 
dulled,  and  without  fenfatlon,  through  the  perturbation  of 
flefli.  Hence  a part  of  a dediy  nature,  not  entirely  dried, 
and  furpading  the  refid ue,  was  feparated  from  the  red  ; 
and  which  is  now  denominated  a membrane.  This  mem- 
brane pading  into  union  with  itfelf,  and  hlod’oming  about 
the  moidure  of  the  brain,  circulardy  inveds  the  head.  But 
the  moidure  dowlng  under  the  futures  of  the  head,  irri- 
gates this  membrane,  and,  caufing  it  to  clofe  together  at 
the  crown,  connects  it  as  it  were  in  a knot.  But  an  all- 
various fpecies  of  futures  is  generated  through  the  power 
of  the  circulations  and  the  nutriment ; the  variety  be- 
coming greater  when  thefe  oppofe  each  other  with  greater 
violence,  but  lefs  wlicn  they  are  in  a date  of  Icfs  oppo- 
dtlon.  All  this  membrane  the  divine  artificer  of  cur  bo- 
dies circularly  pierced  v.'ith  fire.  And  hence,  becoming  as 
'it  were  wounded,  and  the  moidure  externally  flowing 
through  it,  whatever  is  mold,  hoc  and  pure  paffes  away  ; 
but.  whatever  is  mingled  from  the  fame  natures  as  the 
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membrane  itfelf,  this  in  confequence  of  receiving  an  ex- 
ternal produdlion  becomes  extended  into  lengtli,  and  pof- 
fefles  a tenuity  equal  to  the  punctuation  of  the  membrane. 
But  this  fubftancej  from  the  flownefs  of  its  motion,  being 
continually  thruft  back  by  the  externally  furrounding  fpirit, 
again  revolv'es  itfelf  under  the  membrane,  and  there  fixes 
tlie  roots  of  its  progrelTion.  Hence  from  thefe  pafiions  the 
race  of  hairs  fprings  up  in  the  membrane  of  the  head> 
being  naturally  allied  to  and  becoming  as  it  were  the  reins 
of  this  membrane,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  are  more 
hard  and  denfe  through  the  compreffion  of  cold.  For 
every  hair,  when  it  proceeds  beyond  the  membrane,  be- 
comes hardened  through  cold.  After  this  manner  then 
the  artificer  planted  our  head  with  hairs,  employing  for 
this  purpofe  the  caufes  which  we  have  mentioned. 

But  at  the  fame  time  he  underftood  by  a cogitative 
energy,  that  inftead  of  flefti  a light  covering  was  neceflary 
for  the  fecurlty  of  the  brain  ; which  might  fufficiently 
(hade  and  protedt  it  like  a garment  from  the  extremities 
of  heat  and  cold,  but  by  no  means  hinder  the  acutenefsof 
fenfation.  But  that  comprehenfion  of  nerve,  fkln  and 
bone  about  the  fingers,  being  a mixture  of  three  fub- 
ftances  and  becoming  of  a dryer  nature,  produced  one 
common  hard  membrane  from  the  whole.  Thefe  indeed 
were  the  miniftrant  caufes  of  its  fabrication  j but  the  moft 
principal  caufe  confills  in  that  cogitation  which  produced 
this  membrane  for  the  fake  of  future  advantage.  For 
thofe  artificers  of  our  nature  well  knew  that  at  fome  time 
or  other  women  and  other  animals  would  be  generated 
from  men  ; and  that  nails  would  be  of  the  greateft  ad- 
vantage in  many  refpeCls  to  the  beftial  tribes. ''  Hence 
they  impreflVd  in  men  the  generation  of  nails,  at  the  very 
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period  of  their  produftion.  But  from  this  rcafon,  and 
tlirough  thefe  caufes,  they  planted  the  flcin,  hairs  and  nails 
in  the  members  fituatcd  at  the  extremities  of  the  body. 
But  as  all  the  parts  and  members  of  a mortal  animal  were 
generated  in  alliance  with  each  other,  and  neceflarily  pof- 
felTed  their  life  in  the  union  of  fire  and  fpirit,  left  the 
animal  becoming  refolved  and  exhaufted  by  thefe  {hould 
fwiftly  decay,  the  gods  devifed  the  following  remedy. 
For  mingling  a nature  allied  to  the  human  vrith  other 
forms  and  fenfes,  they  planted  as  it  were  another  animal  j 
fuch  as  thofe  mild  trees,  plants,  and  feeds,  which  being 
now  brought  to  perfecSlion  through  the  exercife  of  agri- 
culture are  friendly  to  our  nature  j though  prior  to  this 
they  were  of  a ruftic  kind,  being  more  ancient  than  fuch 
as  are  mild.  For  whatever  participates  of  life  we  may 
juftly  and  with  the  greateft  re£l;itude  denominate  an  anh 
mal.  But  this  which  we  are  now  fpeaking  of  participates 
the  third  fpeeies  of  foul,  which  we  place  between  the  prae- 
cordia  and  the  navel : and  in  which  there  is  neither  any 
thing  of  opinion,  reafon,  or  intelledf;  but  to  which  a plea- 
fant  and  painful  fenfe  together  with  defires  belongs.  For 
it  continually  fuffers  all  things.  But  when  it  is  converted 
in  itfelf,  about  itfelf,  and  rejefting  external,  employs  it* 
own  proper  motion,  it  is  not  allotted  by  its  generation 
nature  capable  of  confidering  its  own  concerns  by  any 
tiling  like  a reafoning  energy.  On  this  account  it  lives 
and  is  not  different  from  an  animal ; but  becoming  ftably 
tooted  abides  in  a fixed  polition,  through  its  being  de- 
prived of  a motion  originating  from  itfelf. 

But  when  thofe  fuperlor  artificers  of  our  compofitlon 
had  implanted  all  tliefe  genera  for  the  purpofe  of  fupply- 
,t«g  nutriment  to  our  nature,  they  deduced  various  chan- 
nels 
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•ftds  in  our  body  as  in  a garden,  that  it  might  be  Irrigated 
Qs  it  were  by  the  accefhon  of  flowing  moifture.  And  in 
the  firft  place  tliey  cut  tw'o  occult  channels  under  the  con- 
cretion of  the  Ikin  and  flefli,  viz.  two  veins  in  the  back, 
■according  to  the  double  figure  of  the  body  on  the  right 
hand  and  the  left.  Thefe  they  placed  with  the  fpine  of 
the  back,  fo  as  to  receive  the  prolific  marrow  in  the  mid- 
I die,  that  it  might  thus  flourifh  in  the  mofl  eminent  de- 
I gree  ; and  by  copioufly  flowing  from  hence  to  other  parts, 

1 might  afford  an  equable  irrigation.  But  after  this,  cut- 
I ting  the  veins  about  the  head  and  weaving  them  with  each 
j other  in  an  oppofite  diredfion,  they  feparated  them ; in- 
I dining  feme  from  the  right  hand  to  the  left  hand  parts  of 
I the  body,  and  fome  from  the  left  to  the  right,  that  the 

I head  together  with  the  fkin  might  be  bound  to  the  body, 
as  it  is  not  circularly  divided  with  nerves  about  Its  fum- 
[ mit ; and  befides  this,  that  the  paffion  of  the  fenfes  might 

Ifrom  each  of  thefe  parts  be  deduced  on  all  fides  through 
the  whole  of  the  body.  In  this  manner  then  they  deduced 
an  aquedud  from  hence  ; the  truth  of  which  ■we  fhall  ea- 
fily  perceive  by  aflenting  to  the  following  pofition.  That 
all  fuch  things  as  are  compofed  from  leffer  parts  are  able 
to  contain  fuch  as  are  greater ; but  fuch  as  confifl  from 
greater  cannot  invefl  thofe  compofed  from  lefler  parts. 
But  fire,  among  all  the  genera  of  things,  is  conflituted 
i from  the  fmallefl  parts.  Hence  it  penetrates  through 
i \vater,  earth,  and  air,  and  the  compofites  from  thefe  ; and 
I this  in  fuch  a manner,  that  nothing  can  reftrain  its  per- 
^ Vading  power.  The  fame  muft  be  underftood  of  that  ven- 
^ tricle  our  belly ; that  it  is  able  to  retain  the  intromitted 
■i  meat  and  drink,  but  cannot  ftay  fplrit  and  fire,  becaufe 
^ <hefe  confifl  of  fmaller  parts  than  thofe  from  which  the 
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belly  is  ccmpofecl.  Thefc  therefore  the  divinity  employed 
for  the  purpofe  of  producing  an  irrigation  from  the  belly 
into  the  veins;  weaving  from  lire  and  air  a certain  flexible 
fiibflance  like  a bow-net,  and  which  polTefl'es  a two-fold 
gibboflty  at  the  entrance.  One  of  thele  he  again  wove 
together,  divided  into  tw'o  parts  ; and  circularly  extended 
thefe  parts  from  the  curvatures  like  ropes  through  the 
whole  body,  as  far  as  to  the  extremities  of  the  net.  All 
the  Interior  parts  therefore  of  the  net-work  he  compofed 
from  fire:  but  the  glbboflties  and  the  receptacle  itfelf  from 
air.  And  laftly,  receiving  thefe  he  difpofed  them  in  the 
animal  new  formed  as  follow's.  In  the  firll  place  one  of 
the  gibbous  parts  he  affigned  to  the  mouth ; but  as  the 
gibboflty  of  this  part  is  two-fold,  he  caufed  one  part  to 
pafs  through  the  arteries  into  the  lungs,  but  the  other 
along  with  the  arteries  into  the  belly.  But  having  divided 
the  other  gibbous  part  according  to  each  of  its  parts,  he 
caufed  it  to  pafs  in  common  to  the  channels  of  the  nofe, 
fo  that  when  the  one  part  does  not  reach  the  mouth,  all 
its  flreams  may  be  filled  from  this.  But  he  placed  the 
other  cavity  of  this  gibbous  fubftance  about  the  hollow 
p.arts  of  the  body ; and  caufed  the  whole  of  this  at  one 
time  to  flow  together  gently  into  the  gibbous  parts,  as 
they  were  of  an  aerial  texture,  and  at  another  time  to  flow 
back  again  through  the  convex  receptacles.  But  he  fo  dif- 
pofed the  net,  as  being  compofed  from  a thin  body,  that 
it  might  inwardly'penetrate  and  again  emerge  through  this 
fubflance.  Befides  this,  he  ordered  that  the  interior  rays 
of  fire  fliould  follow  in  continued  fucceflion,  the  air  at  the 
fame  time  pafiing  into  each  of  the  parts ; and  that  this 
fliould  never  ceafe  to  take  place  as  long  as  the  mortal 
animal  continued  to  fubfifl.  But  in  alfigning  an  appel- 
lation 
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latlon  to  a motion  of  this  kinil,  we  denominate  it  ex- 
piration and  refpiraticn.  But  all  this  operation  and  the 
whole  of  this  palTion  in  our  nature  take  place  in  the  body 
by  a certain  irrigation  and  refrigeration  conducive  to  our 
nutriment  and  life.  For  wlien  the  breath  pafles  inwardly 
and  outwardly,  an  interior  fire  attends  it  in  its  courfe  ; 
and  being  difi'ufed  through  the  belly,  when  it  meets  with 
folid  and  liquid  aliments,  it  reduces  them  to  a Hate  of  flu- 
idity; and  diflributing  them  into  the  fmalleft  parts,  educes 
them  as  from  a fountain  through  the  avenues  of  its  pro- 
greffion : pouring  thefe  fmall  particles  into  the  channels 
of  the  veins,  and  deducing  rivers  through  the  body  as 

I 

through  a valley  of  veins. 

But  let  us  again  confider  the  palfion  of  refpiration,  and 
inveftigate  through  what  caufes  it  was  generated,  fuch  as 
we  perceive  it  at  prefent.  We  fliould  confider  it,  therefore, 
as  follows ; As  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a vacuum  into 
which  any  thing  in  motion  can  enter,  and  as  breath  pafles 
from  us  externally,  it  is  evident  to  every  one  that  it  cannot 
proceed  into  a void  fpace,  but  mull  thrufh  that  which  is 
nearefl  to  it  from  its  proper  feat  ; that  again  the  repulfed 
nature  mull  always  expel  its  neighbour  ; and  that  from  a 
necclfity  of  this  kind  every  thing  which  is  impelled  into 
that  feat  from  which  the  emitted  breath  is  excluded,  muft, 
when  it  has  entered  into  and  filled  up  this  fpace,  attend  on 
the  breath  in  its  progrelTion.  And  all  this  muft  take  place 
like  the  revolution  of  a wheel,  through  the  impoflibility  of 
a vacuum.  Hence,  when  the  breafl  and  the  lungs  exter- 
nally difmifs  the  breath,  they  are  again  replenifhed  through 
the  air  which  furrounds  the  body  entering  into  and  riding 
round  the  avenues  of  the  flefli.  But  the  air  being  again 
externally  difmifled,  and  flowing  round  the  body,  impels 
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the  refpiration  Inward,  through  the  paflages  of  the  mouth 
and  noftrils. 

But  we  Hiould  eftablifli  the  following  as  the  caufe  from 
which  the  origin  of  thefe  was  derived.  Every  animal  be- 
longing to  the  univerfe  poflefles  a heat  in  the  veins  and 
the  blood,  like  a certain  fountain  of  fire  ; and  this  heat  we 
compared  to  a bow-net,  extended  through  the  middle  of 
the  body,  and  wholly  woven  from  fire  ; all  fuch  things  as 
are  external  being  compofed  from  air.  But  it  mull  be 
confefied  that  heat  naturally  proceeds  externally  into  a 
region  to  which  it  is  allied.  But  as  there  are  two  progrefi- 
fions,  one  according  to  the  body  externally,  but  the  ether 
again  according  to  the  mouth  and  noftrils,  hence,  when 
the  breath  is  impelled  inward,  it  again  thrufts  back  that 
by  which  it  was  impelled.  But  that  which  is  drawn  back 
meeting  with  fire  becomes  heated  5 while  that  which  is  ex- 
haled becomes  refrigerated.  In  confequence  therefore  of 
the  heat  being  changed,  and  fuch  things  as  fubfift  accord- 
ing to  the  other  tranfition  becoming  more  hot,  and  that 
again  which  is  more  fervid  verging  to  its  own  nature, 
.hence  one  thing  ftrlkes  againft  and  repels  another  in  its 
courfe  j and  as  they  always  fuffer  and  mutually  influence 
each  other  in  the  fame  manner,  leaping  this  way  and  that 
in  a circular  progreflTion,  they  give  birth  to  the  expiration 
and  refpiration  of  the  breath.  But  in  this  manner  alfo  wc 
fhould  inveftigate  the  caufes  of  thofe  paflTions  which  arife 
from  medical  cupping-glafles,  from  drinking,  from  things 
violently  hurled,  whether  upwards  or  on  the  ground  ; ‘to- 
gether with  fuch  founds  as  appear  fwift  and  flow,  lharp 
and  flat,  and  which  are  at  one  time  borne  along  unharmo- 
nioufly,  through  the  diflimllitude  of  the  motion  which  they 
pufe  within  us,  and  at  another  time  attended  with  har- 
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mony,  through  the  fimilitude  of  motion  which  they  pro- 
duce. For  the  motions  of  fuch  founds  as  ai'e  prior  and 
fwifter  ceafing,  and  proceeding  to  a nature  fimilar  to  their 
' own,  are  comprehended  by  fuch  as  are  flower,  wdiich  now 
fucceedto  the  fwifter  and  fet  them  again  in  motion.  But 
) during  their  comprehenfion  of  thefe,  they  do  not  difturb 

I them  by  introducing  another  motion,  but  lead  on  the  be- 

; ginning  of  the  flower  lation  in  conformity  to  that  of  the 

• fwifter.  And  thefe  adapting  to  themfelves  a fimilitude  of 

the  ceafing  motion,  mingle  together  one  pafflon  from  the 
union  of  fharp  and  flat.  From  vidience  they  afford  plea- 
t fare  to  the  unwife,  but  joy  to  the  wife,  through  the  imi- 
f ration  of  divine  harmony  fubfifling  in  mortal  motions. 

And  indeed  wdth  refpeft  to  all  effluxions  of  u’-ater,  the 
i falling  of  thunder,  and  the  wonderful  circumftances  ch- 
i' ferved  in  the  attraction  of  amber,  and  of  the  Herculean 

t'  ftone  ; — in  all  thefe,  nothing  in  reality  of  attraction  takes 

ji  place  : but  as  a vacuum  cannot  any  where  be  found,  and 

i thefe  particulars  mutually  impel  each  other ; hence,  from 

I the  individuals  when  feparated  and  mingled  together  tend- 

!*  ing  to  their  proper  feats,  and  from  thefe  paflions  being  in- 

terwoven with  each  other,  fuch  admirable  effeCts  prefent 
A themfelves  to  the  view  of  the  accurate  inveftigator.  And 

I indeed  refpiration  (from  whence  our  difcourfe  originated) 

I is  generated  from  thefe  caufes,  and  after  this  manner,  as 

we  aff'erted  above.  For  fire  dividing  the  aliment  and  be- 
I coming  elevated  internally,  attending  at  the  fame  time  the 

I breath  in  its  afcent,  fills  the  veins  from  the  belly  by  this 

f joint  elevation ; and  this  in  confequence  of  drawing  up- 

wards  from  thence  the  diflecfed  parts  : fo  that  by  this 
^ means,  through  the  w'hole  body  of  every  animal,  the 

tJ!  flreams  of  nutriment  are  abundantly  difFufed.  But  the 
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parts  which  arc  recently  diflefted  and  feparated  from  their 
kindred  natures,  fome  of  which  are  fruits  and  others  grafs, 
and  which  were  produced  by  divinity  for  the  nourifhment 
of  our  bodies,  poflefs  all-various  colours  through  their  . 
mixture  with  each  other  : but  for  the  rnoft  part  a red  co-i 
lour  predominates  in  them,  whofe  nature  is  fabricated 
from  a fedfion  of  fire,  and  an  abfterfion  in  a moifi;  fub- 
ftance.  And  hence  the  colour  of  that  which  flows  about 
the  body  is  fuch  as  appears  to  the  fight,  and  which  we 
denominate  blood  j being  the  pafture  of  the  flefh  and  of 
the  whole  body  j from  whence  an  irrigation  becoming 
every  where  diflufed,  it  copioufly  repleniflies  all  the  ex- 
haulled  parts. 

But  the  manner  of  impletion  and  evacuation  is  produced 
in  the  fame  way  as  in  the  univerfe  the  lation  of  every 
thing  takes  place  •,  viz.  from  that  caufe  through  which 
every  kindred  nature  tends  to  itfelf.  For  the  natures  by 
which  we  are  externally  invefled,  perpetually  liquefy  and 
diltribute  our  bodies,  difmifiing  every  fpecies  to  its  kin- 
dred form.  But  the  fanguineous  parts  being  dillributed 
and  comprehended  within  us,  as  is  the  cafe  wdth  every 
animal  conflituted  under  the  heavens,  are  compelled  to 
imitate  the  local  motion  of  the  univerfe.  Each  therefore 
of  the  divided  parts  wdthin  us  being  borne  along  to  its 
kindred  nature,  repleniflies  again  that  which  is  void.  But 
•u'hcn  the  effluxions  furpafs  the  acceffions,  a corruption  of 
the  whole  animal  enfues  ; and  when  the  contrary  takes 
place,  it  receives  an  inereafe.  The  recent  compofition 
therefore  of  every  animal  poflTeffing  new  triangles,  like 
fhips  formed  from  timbers  unimpaired  by  age,  caufes  a 
fhong  cnclofure  of  them  within  each  other  : but  the 
whole  of  its  delicate  bulk  unites  in  amicable  conjunction. 
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as  being  generated  from  mod  recent  marrow,  and  nou- 
rlflied  in  milk.  Tliofe  triangles  therefore  from  which- 
the  liquid  and  folid  aliments  are  compofed,  approaching 
externally,  and  being  received  into  the  animal,  as  they  are 
more  ancient  and  imbecil  than  its  own  proper  triangles, 
are  vanquiflied  and  cut  in  pieces  by  the  new  triangles : 
and  the  animal  is  rendered  of  a large  fize,  through  its 
being  nouriflied  from  a multitude  of  fimilar  parts.  But 
when  it  relaxes  the  root  of  its  triangles,  in  confequence  of 
becoming  wearied  and  tamed,  through  many  contefts  with 
many  particulars  in  a long  courfe  of  time  j then  it  is  no 
longer  able  to  reduce  by  feebion  the  received  aliment  into 
a fimilitude  of  itfelf,  but  its  own  parts  become  eafily  difli- 
pated  by  the  natures  which  are  externally  introduced. 
Hence  the  whole  animal,  becoming  by  this  means  van- 
quifhed,  decays  ; and  the  paiTion  itfelf  is  denominated 
old  age.  But  the  end  of  its  exlflence  then  arrives,  when 
the  jointly  harmonized  bonds  of  the  triangles  about  the 
marrow  no  longer  pofTefs  a detaining  power,  but  becom- 
ing feparated  through  the  wearinefs  of  labour,  defert  the 
bonds  of  the  foul.  The  foul  however  in  this  cafe  being 
concealed  in  a ftate  according  to  nature,  flies  away  with 
pleafure  and  delight.  For  every  thing  contrary  to  nature 
is  painful ; but  that  wliich  happens  naturally  is  pleafant. 
Hence  the  death  which  is  produced  through  wounds  and 
difeafe  is  painful  and  violent ; but  that  which  is  caufed 
from  old  age,  proceeding  to  an  end  according  to  nature, 
is  of  all  deaths  the  mofb  free  from  labour,  and  is  rather 
iiccompanied  with  pleafure  than  pain. 

But  it  muft  be  obvious  to  every  one  from  whence  dif- 
^afes  are  produced.  For  fince  there  are  four  genera  from 
which  the  body  is  compofed,  viz.  earth,  fire,  water,  and 

air, 
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air,  the  unnatural  abundance  and  defedl  of  thefe,  and  2 
tranflation  from  their  ov/n  proper  to  a foreign  feat,  in  con- 
fequencc  of  which  each  of  thefe  does  not  receive  that 
which  is  accommodated  to  its  nature,  together  with  all 
fuch  circumftances  as  thefe,  produce  contentions  and  dif- 
cafe.  For  each  of  thefe  fubfifhing  and  being  transferred  in  a 
manner  contrary  to  nature,  fuch  things  as  were  formerly 
heated  become  cold,  fuch  as  were  once  dry  become  moift, 
fuch  as  were  light  heavy,  and  every  thing  receives  all  pof- 
fible  mutations.  For  we  afl'ert  that  when  the  fame  thing 
approaches  to  and  departs  from  the  fame,  in  the  fame 
manner  and  according  to  analogy,  then  alone  it  permits 
that  which  i^  the  fame  to  abide  healthy  and  fafe.  But 
that  which  inordinately  wanders,  either  in  acceding  or  de- 
parting, produces  all-various  mutations,  difeafes,  and  in- 
finite corruptions.  Likew'ife  a fecond  apprehenfion  of  dif- 
cafes  may  be  obtained  by  any  one  who  is  fo  difpofed,  from 
the  fccond  compofitions  of  things  conftituted  according  to 
nature.  For  fmee  the  concretion  of  marrow,  bone,  flefii, 
and  nerve,  is  derived  from  thefe,  as  likewife  the  blood, 
though  from  a different  mode  of  coalition,  hence  many 
events  happen  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  we  have  men- 
tioned above  ; but  the  greateft  and  moft  fevere  difeafes 
fubfift  as  follows ; When  the  generation  of  thefe  fecond 
compofitions  takes  place  inverfely,  then  they  become  fub- 
je£l;  to  corruption.  For  the  fleflr  and  nerves  are  naturally 
generated  from  blood : tlie  nerves  indeed  from  fibres, 
through  the  alliance  fubfifting  between  thefe  ; but  the 
flefli  from  the  coalition  of  that  M'hich  when  feparated  from 
the  fibres  paffes  into  a ftate  of  concretion.  But  that  fub- 
ftance  again  which  arifes  from  nerves  and  flefli  being  glu- 
tinous and  fat,  increafes  at  the  fame  time  by  nutrition  the 
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flefh,  which  for  the  moft  part  fubfifts  about  the  fiature  of 
tlie  bones  j and  Ilkewife  the  bone  itfelf,  with  which  the 
marrow  is  furrounded.  And  again,  that  which  trickles 
through  the  denlity  of  the  bones,  being  the  moft  pure  kind 
of  the  triangles,  and  the  moft  fmooth  and  unftuous,  while  ’ 
it  drops  and  diftils  from  the  bones,  irrigates  the  marrow. 
And  hence,  when  each  particular  fubfifts  in  this  manner, 
a healthy  condition  of  body  is  produced ; but  a difeafed 
condition  when  the  contrary  is  the  cafe.  For  when  the 
fleflr  becoming  liquefied  again  tranfmlts  the  confumption 
into  the  veins,  then  the  blood  together  with  fpirit  becom- 
ing abundant  and  all-various  in  the  veins,  diverfified  with 
colours  and  denfity,  and  infedled  with  acid  and  fait  qua- 
lities, generates  all-various  bile,  corruption,  and  phlegm. 
And  all  thefe  being  again  thus  generated  and  corrupted, 
in  the  firft  place  deftroy  the  blood  itfelf  j and  this  no 
longer  affording  nutriment  to  the  body,  is  every  where 
borne  along  thi'ough  the  veins,  without  obferving  a na- 
tural order  in  its  circulations.  But  thefe  indeed  are  un- 
friendly to  each  other,  becaufe  they  derive  no  mutual  ad- 
vantages from  the  properties  with  which  each  is  endued. 
They  likewife  war  upon  the  natural  habit  of  the  body,  and 
its  perfeverance  in  its  proper  Hate,  by  introducing  dlffo- 
lutlons  and  liquefadlions. 

A moft  ancient  portion  of  flefli,  therefore,  when  it  is 
liquefied  and  rendered  difficult  of  digeftion,  grows  black 
through  ancient  burning  •,  but  through  its  being  entirely 
macerated  it  becomes  bitter,  and  adverfe  to  all  the  other 
' parts  of  the  body  which  are  not  yet  Infefted  with  cor- 
ruption. And  then  indeed  the  black  colour  poffelfes 
Piarpnefs  inftead  of  bitternefs  ; that  which  was  bitter  be- 
coming more  attenuated  ; and  the  bitternefs  being  again 
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tinged  with  blood,  pofleiTes  a redder  colour ; but  from  the 
black  which  is  mingled  with  this,  becomes  of  a bilious  na- 
ture. But  befides  this,  a yellow  colour  is  mingled  with 
bitternefs,  when  the  new  flelh  liquefies  through  the  fire 
fubfiBing  about  flame.  And  indeed  cither  fome  phyfician 
will  affign  to  all  thefe  the  common  appellation  of  bile,  or 
fome  one  who  is  able  to  conflder  things  many  and  dilli- 
mllar,  and  to  behold  one  genus  in  many  particulars  de- 
ferving  one  denomination.  But  fuch  other  things  as  arc 
called  fpecies  of  bile,  receive  an  appellation  peculiar  to 
each,  according  to  colour.  But  corruption  w'hich 

is  the  defluxion  or  whey  of  the  blood,  is  gentle  and  mild  : 
but  that  which  is  the  fediment  of  black  and  fharp  bile,  is 
of  a ferocious  and  ruftic  nature,  when  it  is  mingled 
tlarough  heat  with  a faline  power.  And  a fubftance  of 
this  kind  is  denominated  acid  phlegm.  But  a portion  of 
recent  and  delicate  flefli  is  often  liquefied  together  wnth 
the  air,  and  is  afterwards  inflated  and  comprehended  by 
moiflure  : and  from  this  paffion  bubbles  are  produced, 
which  taken  feparately  are  invlfible  on  account  of  their 
fmallnefs,  but  which  when  colledfed  into  a large  bulk  be- 
cotne  confpicuous,  and  poflefs  a white  colour  on  account 
of  the  generation  of  froth.  And  we  denominate  all  this 
liquefaflion  of  delicate  flefli,  and  which  is  woven  together 
with  fpirit,  w'hite  phlegm.  But  w'e  call  the  fediment  of 
recent  phlegm,  tears  and  fweatj  together  with  every  thing 
of  that  kind  into  which  the  body  is  every  day  refolvcd. 
And  all  thefe  indeed  become  the  inflruments  of  difeafe, 
w'hen  the  blood  does  not  naturally  abound  from  liquid  and 
folid  aliment,  but  increafes  from  contraries  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  violate  the  laws  of  nature.  When  there- 
fore any  part  of  tire  flefh  is  cvit  off,  but  at  the  fame  time 
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the  foundutlon  of  it  remains,  the  calamity  poflefles  but 
half  its  power  ; for  it  is  capable  of  being  eafily  recovered. 
But  when  that  which  binds  the  flefli  to  the  bones  becomes 
difeafed,  and  the  blood  flowing  from  it  and  the  nerves  no 
longer  nouridies  the  bones  and  binds  the  flelh,  but  inftead 
of  being  fat,  fmooth,  and  glutinous,  becomes  rough  and 
fidt  through  bad  diet;  then,  in  confequence  of  fufFcring  all 
this,  and  being  feparated  from  the  bones,  it  is  refrigerated 
under  the  flefli  and  nerves.  For  the  flefli  falling  from  its 
roots,  leaves  the  nerves  bare  and  drenched  in  a fait  hu- 
mour ; and  hence,  gliding  again  into  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  it  increafes  the  number  of  the  dlfeafes  we 
have  already  deferibed.  And  thefe  paihons  indeed  which 
fubfift  about  the  body,  are  of  a grievous  nature  : but  thofe 
which  precede  thefe,  are  ftill  more  afflidbive  and  trouble- 
fome.  But  this  takes  place  when  the  bone  through  the 
denfity  of  the  flefli  does  not  admit  fullicient  refpirationi 
but  being  heated  through  filthinefs  becomes  rotten,  re- 
ceives no  nutriment,  but  falls  upon  the  flefli,  which  is  on 
the  contrary  refrigerated  ; and  the  flefli  again  falls  on  the 
blood,  fo  that  by  this  means  difeafes  more  fevere  than  the 
former  are  produced.  But  the  extremity  of  all  maladieS' 
then  happens,  when  the  nature  of  the  marrow  becomes 
difeafed  through  fome  defedl  or  excefs ; for  then  it  pro- 
duces the  moll  vehement  and  fatal  difeafes  ; as  the  whole 
nature  of  the  body  is  in  this  cafe  neceflarlly  diffipated  and 
dilToIved. 

But  it  is  requlfite  after  this  to  underfland  that  the  third 
fpecies  of  difeafes  receives  a tripartite  divifion.  For  one 
of  the  dlvifions  is  produced  by  fpirit,  the  other  by  phlegm, 
and  the  other  by  bile.  For  viLen  the  lungs,  thofe  diflri- 
butive  guardians  of  the  breath,  being  obflrudfed  by  de- 
fluxions. 
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fluxions,  cannot  aflbrd  a free  pafTage  to  the  breath;  then,  as 
there  is  no  emiflion  of  the  breath  in  one  part,  and  more  is 
received  into  another  part  than  is  requifite,  the  parts  with* 
out  refrigeration  become  rotten ; but  that  which  is  re- 
ceived in  too  great  abundance  palTing  through  the  veins, 
diftorts  them  and  liquefies  the  diaphragm  fituated  in  the 
middle  of  the  body  : and  thus  ten  thoufand  grievous  dif- 
oafes  arife  from  hence,  together  with  an  abundance  of 
fweat.  But  often,  when  the  flefli  becomes  feparated 
within  tlie  body,  breath  is  produced  ; and  this  being  in-  * 

capable  of  departing  externally,  caufes  the  fame  torments  J 

as  the  breath  when  entering  from  without.  It  produces  ^ 

however  the  greateft  pains,  when  furrounding  the  nerves  f 

and  neighbouring  veins  it  inflates  them,  and  Hretches  and  ^ 

diftorts  the  ligaments  and  nerves  continued  from  the  back.  - 

And  thefe  difeafes,  from  the  ftretching  and  inflating  paf-  « 

(ion,  are  denominated  tenfions  and  contorfions  from  be*  ' 

hind  ; and  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  a cure.  For  ■ 

fevers  taking  place,  diflblve  thefe  difeafes  in  a moft  emi- 
nent degree.  But  the  white  phlegm  pofleffing  a difficulty 
of  refpiring  externally,  through  the  fpirit  of  the  bubbles,  s 

variegates  the  body  indeed  in  a milder  nature,  yet  fprinklet  t 

it  with  white  fpots,  and  generates  other  difeafes  of  a fimi*  I 

hir  kind.  But  when  this  white  phlegm  is  mingled  with  ? 

' black  bile,  and  becomes  diffipated  about  the  circulations  of  ; 

the  head,  which  are  of  a moft  divine  nature,  then  it  dif»  ' 

turbs  thefe  circulations  ; and  if  this  happens  in  fleep,  the  ■ 

perturbation  is  Icfs  violent;  but  if  to  thofe  who  are  awake, 
it  cannot  without  difficulty  be  expelled.  And  as^  this  is  ■ 

difeafe  of  facred  nature,  it  is  moft  juftly  denominated  a ; 
facred  difeafe.  ; 

But  a fliarp  and  fait  phlegm  is  the  fountain  of  all  fuch  < 
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(Jifcafes  as  are  produced  by  a defluxion  of  humours : and 
becaufe  the  places  into  which  this  phlegm  flows  poflefs  an 
omniforra  variety,  it  generates  all-various  difeafes.  But 
whatever  parts  of  the  body  are  faid  to  be  inflated,  are  thus 
afrefted' from  the  inflammation  of  bile:  which  when  it 
expires,  produces  externally  various  tumours  from  its 
fervid  nature  ; but  when  inwardly  rellrained,  generates 
many  Inflammatory  difeafes.  It  is  however  then  greateft 
when  being  mingled  with  pure  blood  it  removes  the  fibres 
from  their  natural  order,  which  are  fcattered  into  the  blood 
for  this  purpofe,  that  it  may  poflefs  tenuity  and  denfity  in 
a commenfurate  degree  ; and  that  it  may  neither  through 
^ heat  (as  it  is  of  a moifh  nature)  flow  from  the  thin  body, 

I nor  when  becoming  more  denfc  and  of  confequence  more 

I unadapted  to  motion,  may  fcarcely  be  able  to  flow  back 

I again  through  the  veins.  The  fibres  therefore  are  very 

I fcrviceable  on  this  occafion,  which  if  any  one  firould  col- 
le£l;  together  in  the  blood  when  dead,  and  in  a ftate  of  fri- 
gidity, all  the  remaining  blood  would  become  dilTufed  j 
and  when  poured  forth  they  w'ould  be  fwiftly  coagulated, 
together  with  the  cold  by  which  they  are  furrounded.  But 
as  the  fibres  poflefs  this  power  iq  the  blood,  and  the  bile 
naturally  becomes  ancient  blood,  and  is  again  liquefied 
from  fleflr  into  this,  fuch  things  as  are  hot  and  moift  fall- 
ing  gradually  the  firft  of  all,  hence  it  becomes  coUedled 
i together  through  the  power  of  the  fibres.  But  when  the 
^ bile  is  coagulated  and  violently  extinguifhed,  it  caufes  st 
^ tempeft  and  tremor  within.  But  when  it  flows  more  abun- 
i dantly,  vanquiftiing  the  fibres  by  its  own  proper  heat,  and^ 

! becoming  fervid  in  an  inordinate  degree,  it  then  preferve* 
the  body ; and  if  it  retains  its  conquering  power  to  th^ 
cud,  it  penetrates  into  the  marrow } and  burning  th^ 
2 bond» 
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‘bonds  of  the  foul,  as  if  they  were  the  cables  of  a fliip,  dif- 
folves  her  union,  and  difmifTes  her  from  thence  entirely 
free.  But  when  it  flows  v,'ith  lefs  abundance,  and  the 
body  becoming  liquefied  oppofes  its  paflage,  then  finding 
itfelf  vanquilhed,  it  either  falls  through  the  whole  body, 
or  being  compelled  through  the  veins  into  the  upper  or 
lower  belly,  like  one  flying  from  a feditious  city,  it  efcapes 
from  the  body  and  introduces  defluxions,  dyfenteries,  or 
gripings  of  the  intellines,  and  all  difeafes  of  a fimilar  kind. 
When  the  body  therefore  is  eminently  difeafed  through 
excefs  of  fire,  it  then  labours  under  continued  burnings 
and  fever ; but  wdien  through  excefs  of  air,  under  quo- 
tidian fevers  : under  tertian  through  water,  becaufe  water 
is  more  fluggifli  than  fire  and  air  ; and  under  quartan, 
through  excefs  of  earth.  For  earth  being  the  mold  flug- 
gifli  of  all  thefe,  is  purified  in  quadruple  periods  of  time  ; 
and  on  this  account  introduces  quartan  fevers,  w’hich  it  is 
fcarcely  poffible  to  difperfe.  And  in  this  manner  are  the 
difeafes  of  the  body  produced. 

But  the  difeafes  of  the  foul,  which  fubfifl;  through  the 
habit  of  the  body,  are  as  follows.  We  muft  admit  that 
the  difeafe  of  the  foul  is  folly,  or  a privation  of  intellect. 
But  there  are  two  kinds  of  folly  j the  one  madnefs,.the- 
other  ignorance.  Whatever  pafiion  therefore  introduces 
either  of  thefe,  mull  be  called  a difeafe.  And  we  fhould 
efiablifli  exceffive  pleafures  and  pains  as  the  greatell  dif- 
eafes of  the  foul.  For  when  a man  is  too  much  elevated 
with  joy  or  deprefled  with  grief,  while  he  haflens  immo- 
derately either  to  retain  the  one  or  to  fly  from  the  other, 
he  is  not  able  either  to  perceive  or  hear  any  thing  pro- 
perly, but  is  agitated  with  fury,  and  is  very  little  capable 
of  exerclfing  the  reafoning  porver.  But  he  who  poflefles 
’ a great 
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ft  great  quantity  of  fluid  feed  about  the  marrow,  and  who 
like  a tree  laden  with  a fuperabundance  of  fruit  riots  in  the 
cxcefs,  fuch  a one  being  influenced  by  many  pains  and  plea- 
fures  in  defires,  and  their  attendant  offspring,  will  be  agitated 
with  fury  for  the  greateft  part  of  his  life  through  mighty 
pleafures  and  pains  : and  though  the  foul  of  fuch  a one 
will  be  difeafed  artd  unwife  from  the  body  with  which  it  is 
coililedled,  yet  it  will  be  falfcly  confidered  not  as  difeafed, 
but  as  voluntarily  bad.  But  in  reality  venereal  intempe- 
rance for  the  m.oft  part  becomes  a difeafe  of  the  foul, 
tlirotigh  a habit  of  one -kind,  from  the.  tenuity  of  the  bones, 
in  a body  fluid  and  moift.  And  indeed  it  may  be  nearly 
afferted,  that  all  intemperance  of  pleafures  of  whatever 
kind,  and  all  dlfgraceful  conduft.  Is  not  properly  blamed 
as  the  confequence  of  voluntary  guilt.  For  no  one  is  vo- 
luntarily bad  : but  he  who  is  depraved  becomes  fo  through 
a certain  ill  habit  of  body,  and  an  unlkilful  education.  But 
thefe  two  circumftances  are  inimical  to  all,  and  pro- 
duftlve  of  a certain  ill.  And  again,  the  foul,  when  influ* 
enced  by  pain,  fufiisrs  much  depravity  from  this  through 
the  body.  For  when  (harp  and  fait  phlegm,  and  likewife 
bitter  and  bilious  humours.  Wandering  through  the  body, 
are  prevented  from  pafTmg  forth  externally,  but  revolving 
inwardly  mingle  their  exhalations  with  the  circulation  of 
the  foul ; in  this  cafe  they  produce  all-various  difeafes  of 
the  foul,  in  a greater  and  lefs  degree,  and  lefs  and  more  nu- 
merous. They  are  introduced  indeed  to  three  feats  of  the 
foul ; and  according  to  the  diverfity  of  the  place,  each  ge- 
nerates all-various  fpecies  of  difficulty  and  forrow,  of  bold- 
nefs  and  timidity,  and  fhill  further  of  oblivion  and  indo- 
cillty.  But  befides  this,  the  vicious  manners  of  cities,  and 
difcourfes  both  private  and  public,  often  contribute  to  in- 
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creafe  this  malady:  nor  are  any  difciplines  taught  In  the 
early  part  of  life,  which  might  ferv’e  as  remedies  for  fuch 
mighty  ills.  And  thus  all  fuch  as  are  vicious  are  fo  through 
two  involuntary  caufes  j the  exiftence  of  which  we  fhould 
always  rather  afcribe  to  the  planters  than  to  the  things 
planted,  and  to  the  educators  rather  than  to  the  educated. 

We  fhould  therefore  endeavour  to  the  utmoft  of  our  abi- 
lity, by  education,  ftudies,  and  difciplines,  to  fly  from  vice, 
and  acquire  its  contrary,  virtue.  But  thefe  particulars  in- 
deed belong  to  another  mode  of  difcourfe.  ’ 

Again,  therefore,  with  refpeft  to  the  contrary  of  thefe, 
it  is  now  proper  to-  explain  in  a becoming  manner  by  what 
culture  and  from  what  caufes  we  may  preferve  both  the 
body  and  cogitative  energies  of  the  foul.  For  it  is  more  "• 

juft  to  difcourfe  concerning  good  things,  than  of  fuch  as  i 

are  evil.  But  every  thing  good,  is  beautiful;  and  that  which  S 
is  beautiful  is  not  deftitute  of  meafure.  An  animal  there-  i 

fore  which  is  about  to  be  beautiful  and  good,  muft  poflefs  J 

commenfuration.  But  perceiving  certain  fmall  particulars  ' j 
of  things  commenfurate,  we  fylloglze  concerning  them  ; | 

while  at  the  fame  time  we  are  ignorant  of  fuch  as  are  t 

greeted  and  the  chief.  For  indeed  no  fymmetry  and  im-  i 

moderation  is  of  greater  confequence  with  refpeft  to  health  f 

and  difeafe,  virtue  and  vice,  than  that  of  the  foul  towards  ,t 

the  body.  But  we  confider  no  circumilance  of  tliefe;  nor  | 

do  we  perceive  that  when  a more  imbecil  and:  Inferior  form  ^ 

is  the  vehicle  of  a robuft  and  every  way  mighty  foul,  and  'j 

when  on  the  contrary  thefe  two  pafs  into  a flate  of  con-  ■ ^ 

cretion,  then  the  whole  animal  cannot  fubfift  in  a beautiful  ^ 

manner:  for  it  is  incommenfurate  through  the  want  of  . | 
the  greatefl  fymmetry.  But  the  animal  whofe  compofitioa'" 
is  contrary  to  this,  affords  a fpedlacle  to  him  who  is  able 

to 
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to  behold  It,  of  all  fpeftacles  the  moll  beautiful  and  lovely. 
When  the  body  therefore  poflefles  legs  immoderately  large, 
or  any  other  member  furpaffing  its  juft  proportion,  and  be- 
comes through  this  incommenfurate  with  itfelf,  it  is  ren- 
dered at  the  lame  time  bafe,  in  the  endurance  of  labour 
fulfers  many  moleftations  and  many  convulfions,  and 
through  an  aggregation  of  accidents  becomes  the  caufe  of 
innumerable  maladies  to  itfelf.  The  fame  too  mull  be 
underftood  concerning  that  compofition  of  body  and  foul, 
which  we  denominate  an  animal.  As,  for  inftance,  that 
when  the  foul  in  this  compofite  is  more  robuft  than  the 
body,  and  polTefles  it  raging  and  tranfported,  then  the  foul 
agitating  the  whole  of  it  inwardly  fills  it  with  difeafes  ; 
and,  when  Ihe  vehemently  applies  herfelf  to  certain  difci- 
plines,  caufes  it  to  liquefy  and  wafte  away.  Laftly,  when 
the  foul  employs  herfelf  in  teaching  and  literary  contefts, 
both  in  public  and  private,  through  a certain  ambitious 
ftrife,  then  inflaming  the  body  Ihe  dilToIves  its  confti- 
tution ; and  belides  this,  introducing  diftillations  of  hu- 
mours, Ihe  deceives  the  moll  part  of  thofe  who  are  called 
phyficians,  and  induces  them  to  confider  thefe  efFecfts  as 
proceeding  from  contrary  caufes. 

But  again,  when  a mighty  body  and  above  meafure  frigid 
is  conjoined  with  a fmall  and  imbecil  cogitation,  fmcc 
there  are  naturally  two-fold  defires  in  man,  one  of  aliment 
through  the  body,  but  the  other  of  prudence  through  the 
moll  divine  part  of  our  nature  — in  this  cafe,  the  motions 
of  that  which  is  more  powerful  prevail,  and  increafe  that 
w'hich  is  their  own  : but  render  the  cogitative  part  of  the 
foul  dull,  indocile,  and  oblivious,  and  thus  produce  ig- 
norance, which  is  the  greateft  of  all  difeafes.  But  this  one 
thing  alone  is  the  health  and  fafety  of  both — neither  to 
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move  the  foul  withiOut  the  body,  nor  the  body  without  the 
foul  *,  that  being  equally  balanced  in  their  mutual  con- 
tentions, the  health  of  the  whole  compofite  may  be  pre- 
ferved.  Hence  he  who  vehemently  applies  himfelf  to  the 
mathematics,  or  to  any  other  cogitative  exercife,  fliould 
alfo  employ  the  motion  of  the  body,  and  be  familiar  with 
gymnaflic.  And  again,  he  who  is  careful  in  forming  his 
body  aright,  fliould  at  the  fame  time  unite  with  this  the 
motions  of  the  foul,  employing  mufic  and  all  philofophy  j 
if  he  is  to  be  rendered  fuch  a one  as  can  be  juflly  called 
beautiful,  and  at  the  fame  time  truly  good.  In  the  fame 
manner  too  we  ought  to  take  care  of  the  parts  of  the  bodyi 
imitating  the  form  of  the  whole.  For  when  the  body 
through  fuch  things  as  are  introduced  from  without  is  in- 
flamed and  refrigerated,  and  is  again  rendered  dry  and 
moift  by  externals,  and  fuffers  every  thing  confequent  to 
thefe  aft'e6lions  j then  if  any  one  in  a quiet  flate  gives  up 
his  body  to  motions,  he  will  be  vanquifhed  by  them  and 
diffolved.  But  if  any  one  imitates  that  nature  which  wc 
called  the  nourifher  of  the  univerfe,  fo  as  never  to  fufler 
the  body  to  be  in  a flate  of  refl,  but  perpetually  moves 
and  agitates  it  throughout,  he  will  then  affifl  the  internal 
and  external  motions  according  to  nature ; and,  in  confe- 
quence  of  a moderate  agitation,  will  reduce  into  order  and 
adorn  the  wandering  pafTions  and  parts  of  the  body,  ac- 
cording to  their  alliance  with  each  other.  Such  a one  in- 
deed, as  we  faid  in  our  former  difccurfe  about  the  uni- 
verfe, w'ill  not  by  placing  foe  agalnfl  foe  fulTer  war  and 
difeafe  to  be  produced  in  the  body;  but,  combining  friend 
with  friend,  will  thus  render  the  body  healthy  and  found. 
But  of  all  motions,  that  is  the  befl  in  any  nature  which 
takes  place  in  itfelf  from  itfelf;  for  this  is  particularly 
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allied  to  the  cogitative  motion  of  the  univerfe.  But  that 
motion  is  of  the  v^orfe  kind  which  is  produced  by  another. 
And  that  is  the  word  oi  all  motions,  when  the  body,  being 
in  a recumbent  and  quiet  date,  is  moved  by  others  accord- 
ing to  parts.  And  hence,  of  all  the  purgations  and  con- 
cretions of  the  body,  that  is  the  bed  which  fubfids  through 
gymnadic.  The  next  to  this  is  that  which  takes  place 
through  eafy  carriage,  whether  in  a diip  or  any  other  con- 
venient vehicle.  But  the  third  fpecies  of  motion  is  only 
to  be  ufed  when  vehemently  necefl'ary,  and  at  no  other 
time  by  any  one  endued  with  intellecf  : and  this  is  that 
medical  motion  which  is  performed  by  pharmaceutical 
purgations.  For  difeafes,  unlefs  they  are  extremely  dan- 
gerous, are  not  to  be  Irritated  by  medicines.  For  every 
compofition  of  difeafes  is  in  a certain  relpeft  fimilar  to  the 
nature  of  animals.  And  indeed  the  adbeiation  of  the  ani- 
mal nature  is  allotted  dated  periods  of  life  j both  the 
whole  genus  and  every  individual,  containing  in  itfelf  a 
fatal  term  of  living,  feparate  from  the  padions  which  ne- 
ceflity  produces.  For  the  triangles  which  from  the  very 
beginning  pofleded  the  power  of  each  animal,  are  fuffi- 
ciently  able  to  cohere  together  for  a certain  time : but  life 
beyond  this  period  cannot  be  extended  to  any  one.  The 
dime  mode  of  compofition  likewife  fublids  about  difeafes; 
which  if  any  one  dedroys  by  medicine  before  the  fated 
time,  he  will  only  produce  great  difeafes  from  fmall  ones, 
and  many  from  a few.  On  this  account  It  is  necedary  to 
difcipllne  all  fuch  maladies  by  proper  diet,  according  as 
every  one’s  leifure  will  permit  •,  and  to  avoid  irritating  by 
medicines  a mod  difficult  difeafe.  And  thus  much  may  , 
fuffice  concerning  the  common  animal  and  its  corporeal 
jpart  i and  how  thefe  may  be  difeiplined  and  governed  in 
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fuch  a manner  as  to  produce  a life  according  to  reafon  in 
the  moll  eminent  degree. 

But  that  which  is  deftined  to  govern,  ought  much  more 
and  by  far  the  firft  to  be  furnilhed  as  much  as  poflible  with 
fuch  materials  as  may  render  it  capable  of  difciplinative 
fway,  in  a manner  the  mod  beautiful  and  the  bed.  To 
difeufs  accurately  indeed  particulars  of  this  kind  would 
require  a treatife  folely  confined  to  fuch  a difculTion  : but 
if  any  one  flightly  confiders  this  affair  in  a manner  con- 
fequent  to  what  has  been  above  delivered,  fuch  a one  by 
thus  proceeding  will  not  unfeafonably  arrive  at  the  end  of 
his  purfuit.  We  have  often  then  previoully  allerted  that 
there  are  three  fpecies  of  foul  within  us,  triply  didributed ; 
and  that  each  has  its  own  proper  motions.  And  we  fliall 
now  therefore  briefly  affirm,  that  when  any  one  of  them  is 
in  a torpid  date,  and  reds  from  its  own  proper  motions,  it 
neceffarily  becomes  mod  imbecil ; but  that,  when  it  is  em- 
ployed in  convenient  exercifes,  it  becomes  mod  vigorous 
and  robud.  We  fhould  therefore  be  careful  that  the  fe- 
veral  fpecies  may  preferve  their  motions,  fo  as  to  be  com- 
menfurate  to  each  other. 

But  with  refpecd  to  the  mod  principal  and  excellent 
fpecies  of  the  foul,  we  fliould  conceive  as  follows : that 
divinity  affigned  this  to  each  of  us  as  a daemon  ; and  that 
it  refides  in  the  very  fummit  of  the  body,  elevating  us 
from  earth  to  an  alliance  with  the  heavens  ; as  we  are  not 
terredrial  plants,  but  bloflbms  of  heaven.  And  this  in- 
deed is  irod  truly  afferted.  For  from  whence  the  fird 
generation  of  the  foul  arofe,  from  thence  a divine  nature 
being  fufpended  from  our  head  and  root,  diredbs  and  go- 
verns the  whole  of  our  corporeal  frame.  In  him  therefore 
who  vehemently  labours  to  fatisfy  the  cravings  of  defirc 
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and  ambition,  all  the  conceptions  of  his  foul  muft  be  ne- 
ceflarily  mortal ; and  himfslf  as  much  as  pofhble  muft  be- 
come entirely  mortal,  fince  he  leaves  nothing  unaccom- 
plifhed  which  tends  to  increafe  his  perifliablc  part.  But 
it  is  neceflary  that  he  who  is  feduloufly  employed  in  the 
acquifition  of  knowledge,  who  Is  anxious  to  acquire  the 
wifdom  of  truth,  and  who  employs  his  moft  vigorous  ex- 
ertions in  this  one  purfult  j — it  is  perfectly  neceflary  that 
fuch  a one,  if  he  touches  on  the  truth,  fliould  be  endued 
with  wifdom  about  immortal  and  divine  concerns ; and 
that  he  fhould  participate  of  immortality,  as  far  as  human 
nature  permits,  without  leaving  any  part  of  it  behind.  And 
befides,  as  fuch  a one  always  cultivates  that  which  is  di- 
vine, and  has  a daemon  moft  excellently  adorned  refiding 
in  his  eflence,  he  muft  be  happy  in  the  moft  eminent  de- 
gree. But  the  culture  of  all  the  parts  is  indeed  entirely 
one,  and  confifts  in  afligning  proper  nutriment  and  mo- 
tion to  each.  But  the  motions  which  are  allied  to  the  di- 
vine part  of  our  nature,  are  the  cogitative  energies  and 
circulations  of  the  univerfe.  Thefe  therefore  each  of  us 
ought  to  purfue  ; reftoring  in  fuch  a manner  thofe  revo- 
lutions in  our  head  (which  have  been  corrupted  by  our 
wanderings  about  generation),  through  diligently  confi- 
derlng  the  harmonies  and  circulations  of  the  univerfe, 
that  the  intelleflive  power  may  become  aflimilated  to  the 
objeft  of  Intelligence,  according  to  its  ancient  nature.  For, 
when  thus  aflimilated,  we  fliall  obtain  the  end  of  the  beft 
life  propofed  by  the  gods  to  men,  both  at  prefent  and  In  all 
the  future  circulations  of  time.  And  now  that  difputation 
w'hich  we  announced  at  the  beginning  concerning  the  uni- 
verfe, as  far  as  to  the  generation  of  man,  has  almoft  re- 
ceived its  confummation.  For  we  fliall  briefly  run  over 
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the  genei*ation  of  other  animals,  and  this  no  furthef  than 
neccffity  requires  : for  thus  any  one  may  appear  to  him'* 
felf  to  prefer ve  a convenient  meafure  in  fueh  a difputationj 
Let  us  therefore  fpeak  concerning  thefe  as  follows : 

1 hofe  who  on  becoming  men  are  timid,  and  pafs 
tlirough  life  uniuflly,  will  according  to  adimilative  rea-* 
foning  be  changed  into  women  in  their  fecond  generation* 
And  at  the  fame  time  through  this  caufe  the  gods  devifed 
the  love  of  copulation  ; compofmg  an  animal  or  animated 
fubftance,  and  placing  one  in  us  but  another  in  the  female 
nature.  But  they  produced  each  in  the  following  man* 
ner.  That  procelhon  of  liquid  aliment  which  pafles 
through  the  lungs  under  the  reins  into  the  bladder,  and 
which  being  comprefl'ed  by  the  breath  is  emitted  exter* 
nally  — this  the  gods  receiving,  they  deduced  it  after  the 
manner  of  a pipe  into  the  concrete  marrow,  through  the 
neck  and  fpine  of  the  back : and  this  is  what  we  called 
feed  in  the  former  part  of  our  difeourfe.  But  this,  in  con* 
fcquence  of  being  animated  and  receiving  refplration,  pro-* 
duces  in  the  part  where  it  refpircs  a vital  defire  of  efflux- 
ion i and  thus  perfedds  in  us  the  love  of  begetting.  On 
this  account,  that  nature  which  fubfills  about  the  privy 
parts  of  men,  becoming  refradlory  and  imperious,  and  as 
it  were  an  animal  unobedient  to  reafon,  endeavours 
.through  raging  defire  to  poflefs  abfolute  fway.  In  like 
manner  the  privities  and  matrix  of  women,  forming  an 
animal  defirous  of  procreating  children,  when  it  remains 
without  fruit  beyond  the  flower  of  its  age,  or  for  a Hill 
more  extended  period,  fufl'ers  the  reftraint  with  difficulty 
and  indignation  ; and  wandering  every  way  through  the 
body,  obitrudls  the  paflage  of  the  breath,  does  not  permit 
tefplration  to  take  place,  introduces  other  extreme  diffi- 
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! tulties,  and  caufes  all-various  difeafes  ; till  the  defire  and 
) love  of  the  parts  educe  feed  like  fruit  from  a tree : but 
s when  educed,  they  fcatter  it  into  the  matrix  as  into  a field. 

Hence  women  conceive  animals  invifible  at  firft  through 
[;  their  fmallnefs,  rude  and  unformed  ; when  they  become 
t large,  through  difperfion  of  the  feed,  nourilh  them  within; 
( and  laftly,  leading  them  into  light,  perfect  the  generation 
t of  animals.  In  this  manner,  therefore,  is  the  generation 
: of  women  and  every  thing  female  performed.  But  the 
! tribe  of  birds  fucceeds  in  the  next  place,  faftiioned  from 
1 men,  and  receiving  wings  inftead  of  hairs.  Thefe  are  pro- 
! duced  from  fuch  men  as  are  indeed  innocent,  but  incdn- 
I ftant  and  light ; who  are  curious  about  things  fituated  on 
I high  ; but  are  fo  infatuated  as  to  think  from  the  teftimony 
I of  the  fight,  that  demonftrations  about  things  of  this  kind 

are  the  moft  firm  and  incontrovertible  of  all.  But  the  pe- 
deftrian  and  favage  tribe  of  animals  was  generated  from 
men,  who  being  entirely  deftitute  of  philofophy,  never  ele- 
vated their  eyes  to  any  objedl  in  the  heavens  ; and  this  be- 
caufe  they  never  employed  the  circulations  in  the  head, 
but  followed  the  irapulfe  of  thofe  parts  of  the  foul  w'hich 
rule  in  the  belly  and  breall.  Hence  from  ftudies  of  this 
kind  drawing  the  anterior  members  and  head  to  the 
ground,  they  fix  them  through  proximity  of  nature  in  the 
earth.  Befides  this,  they  poflefs  long  and  all-various  heads; 
as  the  circulations  of  each  are  through  idlenefs  comprefled 
and  broken  : and  by  this  means  their  race  becomes  qua- 
druped and  multiped  ; the  divinity  alTigning  many  feet  to 
fuch  as  are  more  unwife,  that  they  may  be  more  ftrongly 
drawn  towards  the  earth.  But  the  moll:  unwlfe  of  thefe, 
and  every  way  extending  all  their  body  on  the  earth,  as  if 
there  w'as  no  longer  any  occafion  of  feet,  the  gods  gene- 
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rated  without  feet,  and  deftined  them  to  creep  on  the 
earth.  The  fourth  genus  is  the  aquatic,  which  was  pro-, 
duced  from  fuch  men  as  were  ftupid  and  ignorant  in  the 
inoft  remarkable  degree  ; and  whom  thofe  transformers  of 
our  nature  did  not  think  deferving  of  a pure  refpiration, 
on  account  of  their  polTelTing  a foul  in  an  unpurified  ftate, 
through  extreme  tranfgreffion.  And  hence  they  impelled 
them  into  the  turbid  and  profound  refpiration  of  water, 
inftead  of  the  attenuated  and  pure  refpiration  of  air  : from 
whence  the  genus  of  filh  and  oyfters,  and  the  multitude 
of  all  aquatic  animals  arofe  ; and  who  are  allotted  ha- 
bitations in  the  laft  regions  of  the  univerfe,  as  the  punifli- 
ment  of  extreme  ignorance.  And  thus  after  this  manner, 
both  formerly  and  now,  animals  migrate  into  each  other  ; 
while  they  are  changed  by  the  lofs  and  acquifition  of  in-, 
telleft  and  folly.  Our  dlfcourfe  therefore  concerning  the 
univerfe  has  now  obtained  its  conclufion.  For  this  world, 
comprehending  and  receiving  its  completion  from  mortal 
and  immortal  animals,  is  thus  rendered  a vifible  animal 
containing  vifible  natures,  the  image  of  an  intelligible  god, 
fenfible,  the  greateft  and  beft,  the^moft  beautiful  and  per- 
fect j being  no  other  than  this  one  and  only-begotten 
heaven. 


FINIS. 


ERRATA. 

Page  17,  line  8.  InfteaJ  of  or  Afyn'nes,  read,  or  the  fame  thing  Marine, 
line  9.  For  Batica  read  Batica: 

Page  3’,  line  8 of  the  note.  For  idiom  read  chara^erijllc, 

J’age  13 1,  line  ii.  For  Batiia  read  Batica. 
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